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EDITORIAL. 

Good  education  is  necessarily  expensive.  If  a  school  is  so  en- 
dowed that  it  can  offer  it  cheaply,  the  patrons  are  thereby  the  gain- 
ers. How  expensive  it  is,  is  something  we  do  not  always  consider. 
Let  us  suppose  a  school  of  sixty  children.  To  teach  these  well, 
there  ought  to  be,  say,  four  teachers,  and  we  will  assume  their  sala- 
ries to  average  one  thousand  dollars — a  moderate  estimate.  Add 
to  this  five  hundred  dollars  for  repairs  to  buildings,  improvements 
to  furniture,  and  other  necessary  expenses.  This  makes  the  cost 
seventy-five  dollars  to  each  student,  counting  nothing  for  interest 
on  the  money  invested  in  grounds  and  building.  .This  is  too  little. 
Good  teachers  will  not  work  permanently  for  one  thousand  dollars. 
There  ought  to  be  money  expended  yearly  for  improvements.  So 
we  reiterate  the  statement  with  which  we  started  out,  that  good  edu- 
cation is  necessarily  expensive. 

There  are  many  people  who  therefore  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a 
good  education,  and  many  others,  perhaps  a  larger  number,  who 
think  they  cannot.  Should  children  suffer  because  of  the  poverty 
or  shortsightedness  of  the  parents?  Friends  have  always  said,  No, 
and  have  endowed  their  schools  and  established  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children,  so  that  none  are  too  poor  or  too  close  to  have 
an  excuse  for  ignorance.  But  the  education  costs  still.  The  cost 
is  transferred  from  the  parent  to  some  kind  benefactor,  perhaps  de- 
ceased, and  is  really  a  gift  from  him  to  the  patrons  of  the  school 

At  some  places  some  of  the  patrons  choose  to  regard  it  as  a  loan. 
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And  when  the  children  arrive  at  years  of  maturity  and  pecuniary 
prosperity  they  have  returned  tp  tne  school  the  excess  of  their  cost 
•  over  their  payments  for  the  benefit  of  another  generation.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  good  education,  but  it  is  good  also  to  preserve 
a  feeling  of  wholesome  independence  and  a  willingness  to  shoulder, 
each  man  for  himself,  the  duties  and  burdens  which  belong  to  him. 

Alumni  associations  are  sometimes  a  strength  and  sometimes  a 
weakness  to  their  Alma  Mater.  If  their  methods  and  designs  are 
in  harmony  with  the  management,  their  energy  and  enthusiasm  are 
often  useful.  If  not,  conflicts  are  aroused  which  are  distracting. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  meetings  are  not  only  pleasant  by  renewing 
old  acquaintances,  but  usually  greatly  profitable  to  the  college  or 
school  by  exciting  interest  in  its  work  and  increasing  the  number  of 
its  helpful  friends. 

Among  conservatives,  old  alumni  are  the  most  conservative,  so 
far  as  their  relations  to  their  parent  school  are  concerned.  Outside 
of  the  actual  strife  of  the  work  themselves,  they  do  not  feel,  as  the 
teachers  do,  the  need  of  new  methods  to  adapt  their  work  to  the 
new  times,  while  the  good  they  themselves  got  from  the  old  ways  is 
strongly  felt.  So  there  is  not  much  except  lethargy  to  fear  from 
them.  The  very  young  alumni  are  full  of  new  ideas,  but  they  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  great  faith  in  their  teachers,  and  are  willing  to 
leave  matters  in  their  hands,  so  their  energy  is  usually  spent  in  ad- 
dresses and  talk,  and  they  have  no  great  influence. 

The  gathering  of  Westtown  Alumni  last  month  was  a  very  orderly 
affair,  as  such  things  at  Westtown  ought  to  be.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  general  desire  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  and 
to  xeep  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  line  of  thought  prevalent 
there  so  long.  Nothing  very  radical  need  be  feared  from  that  com- 
pany, and  if  their  meeting  is  the  dawning  of  the  days  when  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Westtown  will  renew  their  loyalty  and  ex- 
press their  obligations  to  the  old  school  more  strongly,  it  may  result 
in  a  more  close  interest  in  a  yearly  meeting  school  among  its  whole 
constituency. 

Most  men  and  women  who  have  arrived  at  any  degree  of  distinc- 
tion, and  who  feel  that  their  school  life  has  been  the  cause,  trace  it 
back,  so  far  as  externals  are  concerned,  not  to  appliances  for  teach- 
ing, not  to  improved  text-books,  not  to  comforts  of  living,  but  to  the 
overmastering  influence  of  some  wise  and  good  man  on  their  char- 
acter. 

The  host  of  men  who  have  looked  back  with  reverence  and  grat- 
itude to  such  teachers  as  Dr.  Arnold,  Francis  Wayland,  and  Mark 
Hopkins  cared  not  so  much  for  their  instructions  in  things  literary 
and  scientific,  as  for  a  feeling  which  lasted  through  life  that  some 
how  the  spirits  of  these  great  men  had  entered  into  them  and  were 
continual  incentives  to  better  lives  and  holier  impulses. 

Such  men  cannot  always  be  had  for  money,  out  the  institution 
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that  has  the  most  money,  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  will  in  the  long 
run  secure  the  most  of  them.  So  then  we  come  back  to  what  we 
consider,  after  all,  the  great  use  of  endowments — securing  the  services 
of  efficient  and  forceful  and  righteous  teachers. 

Some  years  ago  in  an  Educational  Conference  a  Friend  advanced 
the  idea  that  endowments  were  a  hurt  rather  than  a  help  to  an 
institution  of  learning,  that  it  induced  self-dependence  and  increased 
interest  among  patrons  to  depend  yearly  on  their  generosity,  and 
that  many  temptations  to  extravagance  were  removed  by  not  hav- 
ing an  assured  income.  The  idea  did  not  meet  with  any  favor,  and 
many  arguments  against  it  naturally  occur  to  any  one.  But  in 
looking  over  the  history  of  institutions,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  the  period  of  greatest  usefulness  has  not  been  when  they 
were  struggling  against  poverty.  It  may  be  that  in  schools  and 
colleges,  as  in  families,  the  greatest  men  are  evolved  out  of  unprom- 
ising circumstances.  The  "  improvements  demanded  by  the  times  " 
do  not  always  yield  their  expected  products  in  the  shape  of  better 
men  and  women.  They  seem  to  be  and  they  are  a  necessity,  or  the 
patronage  will  go  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  pressing  problem  how,  in  the 
midst  of  endowment,  to  preserve  the  sturdy  discipline  which  the  old 
system  produced. 

The  extent  to  which  the  courtesy  due  from  one  Friends'  school  to 
another  should  extend  is  an  open  question.  Of  course,  it  will  not 
allow  defamation  for  the  sake  of  enticing  students  and  breaking 
down  a  rival.  Of  course,  it  ought  to  encourage  making  a  school  as 
good  as  possible,  even  though  thereby  patronage  is  gained  from  an- 
other. It  is  doubtful  if  it  ought  to  prevent  taking  a  teacher  from 
another  school,  if  superior  advantages  can  be  offered.  Desire  for 
promotion  is  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  teacher  to  per- 
form his  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  Every  one  wishes  to  succeed 
in  securing  a  good  salary  and  a  desirable  position.  But  if  through 
a  fear  to  hurt  another  school,  a  higher  or  richer  institution  is  care- 
ful not  to  take  any  teachers  from  a  lower  or  poorer  one,  one  great 
stimulus  to  exertion  is  withdrawn.  The  whole  body  of  teachers 
down  through  all  the  line,  knowing  that  they  have  reached  all  they 
will  ever  obtain,  settle  down  almost  unconsciously  into  perhaps  a 
faithful,  but  hardly  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic,  performance  of  rou- 
tine work,  and  education  suffers.  It  is  hard  for  a  good  teacher  to 
be  kept  down  just  because  he  is  good  and  useful  in  the  place  where 
he  is. 


We  shall  endeavor,  in  this  volume,  to  give  fuller  information 
about  our  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country — and  even 
in  England — if  they  are  furnished  to  us.  It  will  oblige  us,  therefore, 
and  add  to  the  interest  of  The  Student,  if  managers  of  educational 
institutions  will  send  us  items  by  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Will  our  contributors  please  remember  that  they  make  the  print- 
ing easier  by  writing  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper? 
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ON  THE  ART  OP  READING  WELL. 
"  Practice  Makes  Perfect.  " 

It  is  undoubtedly  from  lack  of  practice  that  so  many,  even  of  well- 
educated  people,  are  unwilling  to  read  in  the  presence  of  listeners 
whose  opiuion  they  value.  They  shrink  from  criticism,  and  by  so 
doing  they  lose  the  very  means  of  disarming  the  critic. 

Abundance  of  exercise  in  reading  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  a  can- 
did friend,  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  reader  that  will  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  good  Nehemiah's  excellent  rule,  even  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  science  named  Elocution. 

It  does  not  take  an  elocutionist  to  discover  that  the  reading  of 
one  person  is  too  fast  and  that  of  another  too  slow ;  that  one  is  mo- 
notonous and  another  unduly  emphatic ;  that  some  let  the  voice  fall 
where  it  breaks  the  sense,  and  others  keep  it  up  until  they  fail  from 
sheer  exhaustion ;  that  some  allow  the  final  word  or  syllable  of  a 
period  to  drop  inaudibly,  and  that  some  have  a  habit  of  catching 
the  breath  at  pauses  so  as  to  make  that  an  audible  performance ; 
that  some,  through  mere  carelessness,  lose  the  connection  of  that 
which  they  are  reading,  and  then,  catching  it  suddenly,  they  must  go 
back  and  repeat,  to  bring  out  the  sense,  and  that  many  by  neglect- 
ing to  pause  where  the  sense  plainly  requires  it,  fail  to  give  the 
author's  meaning ;  while  others  dv  too  long  or  too  frequent  pauses, 
and  by  reading  in  a  hesitating  manner,  fall  equally  short  of  satisfy- 
ing their  audience ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  category  of  com- 
mon faults. 

Two  persons  reading  aloud  by  turns  can  scarcely  fail  to  improve 
each  other  in  some  degree.  It  may  with  good  reason  be  objected 
that  poor  readers,  by  much  practice  together  will  copy  one  another's 
defects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  facility  of  expression  is  gained, 
and  this  is  to  reading  what  legibility  is  to  writing.  No  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  of  reading  can  avail  to  render  a  per- 
formance acceptable  which  lacks  fluency.  But  let  this  be  once  ac- 
quired; let  the  reader  learn,  not  simply  to  call  words  at  sight,  but 
whole  sentences,  and  to  grasp  the  leading  ideas  of  a  paragraph  at  a 
glance,  and  he  has  reached  a  level  from  which  he  may  invite  the 
aid  of  science  to  carry  him  further.  Yet  let  him  not  scorn  the 
friendly  hint  of  the  unscientific.  ^  Invite  criticism,  and  be  brave 
enough  to  accept  it  kindly,  even  if  it  be  a  little  surprising — for  faults 
brought  to  view  in  this  way  are  often  of  a  character  not  suspected 
by  the  inquirer — and  ask  again  and  again  your  friends'  opinion 
after  you  have  tried  to  overcome  the  fault. 

There  are  radical  defects  of  voice  and  enunciation  that  ordinary 
practice  is  inadequate  to  remedy.  Scientific  aid  is  then,  of  course, 
to  be' sought. 

There  is  also  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  rendering  of  delicate 
shades  of  meaning,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  and  more  difficult 
parts  of  oratory,  to  be  acquired  only  by  a  study  of  the  principles 
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that  underlie  the  art.  But  for  children  and  for  unskilled  grown  folks 
as  well,  the  only  practicable  rule  is  practice. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  allowable  to  call  attention 
to  one  elementary  principle  which  ought  not  to  be  monopolized  by 
the  professors  of  elocution.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
speech,  and  gives  fullness  and  volume  to  the  voice — the  breathing, 
rrobably  the  writer  is  not  alone  in  the  experience  of  having  grown 
up  without  instruction  in  this  important  art.     Happily  for  us,  the 

Eurposes  of  mere  existence  are  carried  out  without  our  knowing 
ow  we  draw  our  breath,  or  why.  But  when  we  come  to  the  semi- 
artificial  process  of  reading,  it  is  a  great  help  to  understand  a  little 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  efforts  of  the  reader  to  improve  himself  without  a  qualified 
instructor  will  fail  in  great  degree  if  he  have  not  correct  habits  of 
breathing.  Who  are  they  that  soon  grow  weary  in  reading  aloud, 
whose  voices  grow  husky,  mouth  dry,  and  throat  rasped?  Those 
that  breathe  with  the  mouth  open.  And  they  cough  and  wheeze 
and  wonder  what  is  the  matter.  They  have  often  to  stop,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  long  passages,  to  take  a  fresh  swallow  of  air,  and  perhaps 
wonder  why  it  does  them  so  little  good.  On  meeting  with  one  who 
has  the  power  of  reading  continuously,  they  say,  "How  is  it  thy 
voice  don't  give  out?"  He  may  answer,  "  I  don't  know.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  am  accustomed  to  reading  by  the  hour,"  but  those 
who  have  examined  into  the  cause  of  the  difference  will  make  the 
simple  announcement,  "  He  knows  how  to  take  breath." 

The  late  Professor  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  importance  of  breaking  up  in  childhood  the  habit  of  taking 
breath  with  parted  lips.  It  is  no  less  important  to  smooth  and 
pleasant  tones  in  conversation,  than  to  ease  and  elegance  in  reading, 
to  breathe,  at  every  opportunity  for  a  full  inspiration,  with  ike  mouth 
dosed.  Parents  need  not  leave  it  for  teachers  to  see  to  the  habits 
of  their  children  in  this  respect.  The  family  physician  will  tell 
them  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  asserting  that  it  is  important 
to  the  health  to  do  so,  independent  of  its  effect  on  the  voice. 

The  untutored  savage  is  aware,  I  am  told,  of  the  superior  endu- 
rance acquired  by  proper  breathing. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  say  to  young  teachers,  if  you  can 
induce  your  pupils  to  breathe  well,  and  to  practice,  practice, 
practice,  reading  aloud,  under  intelligent  though  unscientific 
directions,  they  will  learn  to  read  well.  The  attention  of  the  teacher 
must,  of  course,  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  careless  or  slovenly  action 
of  the  mouth  and  lips  in  forming  words,  and  to  see  that  the  volume 
of  air  properly  taken  in  is  also  properly  expelled,  this  being  to  give 
to  their  words  proper  weight  and  to  their  tones  the  right  degree  of 
smoothness  or  of  force.  Our  Creator  has  provided  marvelous 
machinery  for  man's  use  in  this,  as  in  all  the  departments  of  human 
economy.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of 
its  parts  and  their  beautiful  adaptations. 

The  novice  is  surprised  on  discovering  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
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muscles  of  the  body  take  part  in  the  production  of  voice ;  but  on 
reflecting  that  voice  is  breath,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  skill 
in  the  management  of  the  latter  must  improve  the  scope  and  adap- 
tability of  the  former. 
Any  system  of  elocution  must  begin  with  attention  to  this  point. 

Anne  Baldebston. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Methods,  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
closed  its  second  annual  session  of  three  weeks  on  Eighth  mo.  6th, 
1886.  It  is  under  the  able  management  of  Charles  F.  King,  of  Boston, 
aided  for  the  most  part  by  competent  instructors.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  this  year  feel  like  expressing,  thus 
publicly,  our  full  appreciation  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  "  the  man- 
agement" to  give  us  the  very  best  they  could,  not  only  in  a 
scholastic  way,  but  also  in  the  line  of  recreation.  The  excursion  to 
Lake  George  at  the  close  of  our  second  week,  which  was  the  week 
of  very  hard  work,  was  most  restful  and  in  every  way  delightful. 

The  benefit  received  from  a  summer  school  of  this  kind  is  due 
not  only  to  the  direct  instruction  from  the  professors,  but  also  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  talking  school  matters  over  in  a 
friendly  way  with  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country — North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  Every  one  was  ready  to  meet  advances 
fully  half  way,  and  when  one  teacher  told  *  us  there  was  no  man- 
agement in  her  school,  the  children  just  behaved  all  right  without 
any  trouble,  we  did  not  wonder  so  much,  and  felt  that  we  had 
learned  a  lesson  as  we  looked  into  her  cheery  face.  The  social  part 
is  very  pleasant  and  improving. 

The  first  week  was  devoted  principally  to  elementary  instruction 
in  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  drawing,  the  more  advanced 
work  in  those  branches  coming  in  the  second  and  third  weeks. 
Dr.  Dun  ton,  of  Boston,  gave  during  the  first  week  an  interesting 
account  of  his  visit;  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  German  schools,  in 
which  he  told  us  somewhat  of  the  thorough  elementary  instruction 
to  be  seen  there. 

This  week  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in 
natural  history  to  gain  some  most  excellent  ideas  on  the  proper 
methods  of  teaching  that  useful  branch  from  Jennie  Arms,  of  Boston. 

History  and  language  were  taken  up  the  second  and  third 
weeks,  while  the  Kindergarten  and  model  schools,  with  the  lecture 
on  psychology,  were  continued  throughout  the  course. 

The  second  week  was  to  us  the  most  full  of  interest  on  account  of 
the  lectures  of  Professor  William  H.  Payne,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
on  pedagogics  and  school  management  A  he  had  but  one  week 
to  stay,  he  gave  us  three  lectures  a  day,  and  although  the  flesh  was 
sometimes  weak,  the  spirit  was  unwilling  to  lose  a  single  word.  No 
teacher  present  could  fail  to  receive  fresh  inspiration  from  such  a 
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man,  and  all  must  go  away  from  his  lectures  with  a  fuller  sense  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  profession.  > 

Dr.  Mayo  said  something  to  us  during  the  first  week  about  what 
we  would  do  after  we  had  recovered  from  our  frantic  efforts  to 
swallow  the  whole  bill  of  fare. 

Perhaps  those  who  made  up  their  minds  in  the  beginning  what 
to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone,  and  resolutely  carried  out  their 
plan,  derived  the  most  benefit  after  all.  But  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  turn  away  from  some  very  interesting  lecture  when  it  did  not 
actually  clash  with  your  regular  work,  oome  of  the  professors 
kindly  gave  us  extra  lessons  too,  so  that  there  was  always  plenty 
to  do.  v 

Although  the  instruction  was  adapted  to  public  schools,  with  their 
large  classes  and  wholesale  work,  teachers  of  private  schools  could 
store  away  many  good  things  for  future  use,  to  be  modified  some- 
what to  suit  our  different  requirements  and  more  individual  work 
with  our  pupils.  More  than  one  of  the  instructors  told  us  of  plans 
to  save  us  from  too  much  of  the  wearisome  correcting  of  papers, 
which  saps  a  teacher's  strength,  and  mayhap  spoils  her  temper,  if 
she  loses  sleep  thereby.  They  told  us  we  might  be  better  employed 
in  improving  our  minds  and  filling  ourselves  with  our  subject — 
history,  geography,  or  whatever  it  might  be^-and  we  think  they 
were  right.  How  many  teachers  are  so  thoroughly  well  up  on  what 
they  teach  as  to  be  able  to  throw  away  opportunities  of  self-im- 
provement? 

Saratoga  is  well  adapted  for  a  summer  school,  as  it  is  a  very 
pretty  town,  with  beautifully  shaded  streets,  and  if  one  keeps  away 
from  Broadway  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  hotels,  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  one  that  it  is  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
There  are  very  pleasant  walks  and  drives  in  and  near  the  town,  and 
for  those  who  need  medicine,  the  various  mineral  springs  are  most 
convenient.  Boarding  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
there  are  several  delightful  excursions  that  will  repay  a  few  hours' 
ride  in  car  or  carriage.  The  view  from  Mt.  MacGregor  is  very 
fine,  with  three  mountain  ranges  in  sight,  while  the  Hudson  Valley 
is  stretched  out  at  our  feet. 

We  hope  the  readers  of  The  Student  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  with  us  some  of  the  good  things  we  carried  away,  as  dif- 
ferent members  of  our  party  have  promised  to  write  more  particular 
accounts  of  special  subjects.  S.  S.  Kite. 

PRIMARY  WORK — SCHOOL  OP  METHODS. 

To  a  person  interested  in  .primary  work  there  was  much  at  Sara- 
toga  to  enjoy  and  from  which  to  gain  instruction.  Whether  engaged 
in  listening  to  the  thought-inducing  lectures  on  Psychology  by 
Professor  Balliet,  of  Reading;  to  the  inspiring  words  of  Belle  Thomas, 
of  Cook  County  Normal,  111.,  to  the  talks  on  language  by  Matilda  S. 
Cooper,  so  well  known  to  Oswego  students,  or  to  the  very  practical 
and  charming  lessons  in  geography  by  M.  S.  Cate,  illustrated,  as  they 
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were,  by  pictures  in  which  little  children  so  much  delight,  the  hours 
passed  alike  swiftly. 

And  the  feeling  was  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart  that  in  no  sit- 
uation is  so  much  required  of  skill,  tact,lov^,  patience,  perseverance, 
self-denial,  humility  and  every  kindred  virtue  as  in  the  training  of 
the  infant  mind. 

Language  is  the  basis  of  all  primary  work,  whatever  it  may  be 
called ;  the  little  one  must  be  taught  to  see  and  to  tell  what  he  sees 
— his  native  energies  must  be  directed  into  a  profitable  channel,  and 
in  the  Model  School  an  endeavor  was  made  to  show  how  this  might 
be  done.  But  little,  as  one  might  expect,  could  be  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time — one  hour  daily  for  three  weeks — and  yet  the  very  effi- 
cient teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  work  demonstrated  satisfactorily 
that  children  can  be  taught  so  that  learning  to  read  is  a  positive  de- 
light to  them,  and  that  unconsciously  a  knowledge  of  numbers  may 
be  gained  which  is  not  a  mere  knowledge  of  figures.  Great  stress  is 
laid  in  the  New  Education  on  teaching  numbers  rather  than  figures, 
so  that  a  child  taught  in  that  way  may  not  be  able  to  count  indefi- 
nitely, or  may  not  read  with  ease  numbers  of  which  he  has  no  con- 
ception, but  he  will  be  sure  to  understand  all  that  is  meant  by  those 
numbers  with  which  he  is  familial* — will  know  not  only  that  5+5=10, 
but  also  that  5  2's  are  10,  there  are  2  5's  in  10,  J  of  10  is  5,  etc.,  under- 
stand quite  as  readily  multiplication,  division,  and  simple  frac- 
tions as  those  processes  which  in  arithmetics  are  usually  placed 
first,  addition  and  subtraction. 

These  facts  may  all  be  illustrated  by  the  pupil  himself  by  means 
of  marbles,  blocks,  leaves,  flowers,  or  other  simple  objects,  and  he 
will  scarcely  be  conscious  that  he  is  working,  so  keen  will  be  his  de- 
sire to  know  more ;  supposing,  of  course,  that  he  is  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  skillful  teacher  who  understands  just  where  he  needs  to  be 
helped,  and  where  to  be  only  directed  in  his  efforts  after  knowledge. 

The  methods  pursued  in  this  school  were  similar  to  those  illustra- 
ted in  so  attractive  a  manner  in  "  Quincy  Methods,"  but  one  gained 
as  much  from  contact  with  the  real  live  teacher  and  from  hearing 
her  encouraging  and  inspiriting  language  as  from  following  her  work. 

Professor  Speer,  also  of  Cook  County  Normal,  illustrated  work  in 
numbers  with  young  pupils  very  nicely  by  drawings  of  different 
objects,  and  showed  that  by  using  the  measures,  or  pictures  of  them, 
the  little  child  may  be  taught  that  4  pecks  make  a  bushel,  or  that  4 
quarts  make  a  gallon,  as  easily  as  that  2  is  J  of  4,  combining  thus 
familiar  weights  and  measures  with  the  simplest  work  in  numbers. 

For  the  development  of  language  in  regard  to  whatever  subject 
may  be  under  consideration,  conversation  about  objects  with  which 
the  child  is  well  acquainted  must  be  encouraged  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  embarrass  him,  but  to  let  him  talk  his  very  best,  not  being  too  criti- 
cal at  first  perhaps,  striving  more  to  guide  and  develop  what  the 
child  already  knows,  than  to  bring  before  him  anything  new  for  a 
time. 

Place  before  the  child  a  picture  and  train  him  to  see  systematically 
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what  is  in  it,  then  to  tell  in  good  language  what  he  has  seen,  and 
in  this  way  the  powers  of  observation  and  thought  are  increased  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  conversation.  ' 

If  reading  is  the  subject  to  which  especial  attention  is  to  be  paid, 
sentences  about  objects  at  hand,  as  "  I  have  a  leaf,"  "  Carrie  has  a 
book,"  "  My  leaf  is  creen,"  may  be  obtained  from  the  children,  each 
illustrating  his  words,  then  these  and  similar  sentences  placed  on 
the  board  furnish  interesting  and  appropriate  reading  work,  and  the 
children  thus  become  familiar  with  words  and  phrases  in  ordinary 
use. 

Geography,  natural  history,  and  botany  may  be  taught  to  very  lit- 
tle people  as  conversation  lessons.  Talk  with  the  children  about 
some  place  with  which  they  are  already  quite  familiar,  develop  all 
the  facts  they  know,  and  add  to  the  store  by  skillful  questioning, 
teaching  at  first  only  what,  they  can  verify  in  their  own  experi- 
ence. Illustrations  of  hills,  valleys,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  can  be  seen 
in  almost  any  school-yard  on  a  rainy  day,  and  in  teaching  elevations 
and  depressions  the  molding-board  is  often  very  useful. 

Of  course,  in  botany  and  natural  history  specimens  must  be  on 
hand  to  be  examined  and  talked  about,  and  children  are  delighted 
in  such  work. 

Then  they  should  be  taught  to  illustrate  their  work,  in  numbers 
•  especially,  by  drawings  of  objects  mentioned,  and  that  will  add 
much  to  the  interest,  keeping  the  children  busy  and  at  the  same 
time  training  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Very  little  children  will  find 
pictures  much  more  interesting  than  figures,  and  may  be  led  to  en- 
joy in  this  way  work  which  otherwise  would  be  irksome. 

The  child  learns  and  remembers  what  he  learns  by  actual  expe- 
rience much  better  than  by  receiving  from  others,  so  that  the  more 
he  is  taught  to  help  himself  and  others  rather  than  to  be  helped,  the 
stronger  he  becomes  and  the  better  is  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
battle  of  lift. 

"  The  confidence  placed,  in  a  primary  teacher  is  appalling,"  and 
she  must  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
little  ones,  must  sympathize  with  them,  and  keep  very  humble  and 
child-like  if  she  would  do  them  the  greatest  possible  good.  She 
must  be  always  on  the  watch  that  they  do  not  weary  of  the  work 
before  them,  and  must  keep  them  busily  employed  if  she  would  keep 
them  from  mischief. 

A  glance  at  notes  taken  while  attending  the  Summer  School  of 
Methods  proves  that  my  effort  to  give  some  idea  of  what  was  learned 
there  is  almost  a  total  failure,  for  there  was  so  much  to  hear  and 
store  up  as  food  for  future  thought  that  a  volume  would  be  re- 
quired to  record  it ;  if,  however,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  induce 
some  fellow-teacher  who  is  longing  for  help  and  inspiration  in  her 
work,  and  who  feels  that  she  falls  very  far  short  of  her  ideal,  to 
attend  this  or  a  similar  school  where  she  may  gain  fresh  enthusiasm 
from  contact  with  practical  teachers,  this  effort  will  not  have  been 
entirely  in  vain.  A.  Y. 
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GEOGRAPHY — SCHOOL  OF   METHODS. 

To  those  of  us  especially  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
it  was  satisfactory  to  find  the  important  place  which  it  holds  among 
other  studies.  "  Geography  is  the  all  science."  It  deals  largely 
with  the  imagination,  and  therefore  has  great  culture  value.  From 
the  earlier  lessons  when  the  child  learns  "to  find  himself"  in  the 
earth  till  the  later  instruction  of  more  advanced  years  this  study 
offers  grand  opportunities. 

M.  §.  Cate,  from  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  who  gave  the 
"  Primary  Methods,"  advocated  early  lessons  in  traveling  after  the 
class  has  had  thorough  drill  in  direction  and  in  land  and  water 
forms  in  the  school  yard.  She  thoroughly  indorsed  Lucretia 
Crocker's  "Methods  in  Geography."  Let  the  class  trace  the  river  in 
your  city  toward  its  source,  bringing  in  pictures  of  the  different 
parts  in  the  course  of  a  river.  Have  a  talk  on  the  breakfast  table 
or  what  can  be  seen  in  a  grocery  store.  These  topics  will  make  a 
bridge  to  the  world  about  us,  and  furnish  occupation  for  many 
lessons.  Associate  ideas  so  that  if  a  child  thinks  of  a  reindeer  he 
will  immediately  know  its  surroundings ;  if  something  of  interest  is 
told  about  a  place,  the  pupil  will  not  soon  forget  its  locality.  Trips 
on  the  railroads  which  centre  in  your  city,  or  an  inquiry  into  the 
occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  children,  offer  delightful  opportuni- 
ties for  lively  work. 

The  use  of  pictures  has  not  been  adequately  felt  until  recently. 
If  one  cannot  procure  Prang's  beautiful  sets,  illustrated  papers  or 
even  railroad  guide  books  furnish  infinite  variety,  and  small  scenes 
insignificant  in  themselves  will  repay  mounting  on  large  sheets. 
Views  of  various  kinds  of  waterfalls,  of  mountain  chains  and  peaks, 
of  desert  and  fertile  plains,  give  the  class  broader  ideas  than  would 
a  single  picture,  even  of  more  merit. 

In  the  study  of  any  continent,  hang  before  the  class  at  the  same 
time  a  physical  map,  a  political  map,  and.  one  in  relief  if  possible. 
Do  not  always  hang  them,  either,  lay  them  on  the  floor.  The  object 
of  maps  is  simply  to  aid  the  memory,  and  teachers  are  discouraged 
from  requiring  pupils  to  spend  much  time  in  drawing  the  contour  of 
the  continents.  Classes  should  be  provided  with  card-board  out- 
lines, or,  better  still,  with  thin  wooden  boards  carved  out  by  the  jig 
saw.  Let  these  be  used  for  tracing,  and  if  they  are  made  the  same 
scale  as  those  on  the  chart  on  the  wall  or  the  maps  in  the  text-book 
the  relative  sizes  can  be  found  by  laying  the  outline  on  the  printed 
map  of  the  world.  Africa  can  be  made  in  black  for  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, America  red,  as  home  of  the  red  race,  etc.  For  chalk  work 
have  the  continents  outlined  in  oil  paint  on  flexible  cloth  boards,  so 
that  pupils  can  draw  rivers  or  mountains,  animals  or  productions, 
and  the  drawings  can  be  erased  at  will,  leaving  a  permanent  con- 
tour. D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  publish  outline  forms  of  the  grand 
divisions  and  countries  printed  in  light  ink.  Their  object  is  to  give 
the  pupil  practice  iu  tracing  the  outline  of  a  country  without  taking 
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the  time  to  memorize  it.  They  are  intended  for  progressive  work, 
and  are  printed  upon  drawing  paper  10x12  inches  in  size,  and  cost 
one  cent  apiece. 

Edwin  Shepard,  Newark,  N.  J.,  furnishes  stencil  maps  on  thin 
paper,  24x30  inches,  for  twenty  cents  each.  These  are  laid  on  the 
board  and  the  contour  dusted  in  with  chalk  from  the  crayon  rubber. 
Transfer  maps  are  an  ingenious  device  to  be  used  upon  a  dampened 
blackboard.  These  are  all  guides  for  early  work  or  for  rapid  work 
in  advanced  classes.  Later  on,  pupils  should  draw  accurate  mem- 
ory maps.  Walter  S.  Perry,  the  drawing  master,  as  well  as  the 
instructors  in  geography,  advised  the  use  of  the  "  blocking  in " 
system  without  spending  too  much  time  on  the  detail  of  construction 
lines. 

For  relief  maps,  besides  the  molding  sand,  seashore  sand  was 
recommended.  This  must  be  used  on  a  level  surface,  the  maps  made 
with  a  brush,  and  the  mountains  distributed  through  a  funnel.  Its 
only  merits,  however,  seem  to  be  cleanliness.  Common  putty  colored 
any  shade,  dark  red  for  instance,  and  made  on  blue  painted  boards, 
proves  very  effective.  This  is  used  for  permanent  work,  as  it  hard- 
ens and  lasts  for  years.  The  lakes  are  covered  with  silver  paper, 
and  the  rivers  outlined  in  tinsel  cord.  A  putty  knife  and  roller  are 
of  assistance  in  this  work,  and  the  mountains  can  be  molded  into 
shape  by  the  use  of  a  knitting  needle. 

Chas.  F.  King,  of  the  Lewis  School,  Boston,  finds  the  "  Topical 
Method  "  most  successful  in  teaching  geography,  without  the  use  of 
any  one  text-book.  He  said  by  following  the  text-book  too  closely 
we  make  three  mistakes ;  there  is  too  much  memorizing,  pupils  fail 
to  observe,  and  map  questions  are  made  far  too  prominent.  In  his 
class  of  forty  pupils  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  books  were  read 
during  the  year.  Three-quarters  of  the  note-book  work  was  in 
pupilr  own  words  written  out  after  the  class. 

A  review  of  reading  done  at  home  was  required  and  carefully 
corrected  by  the  teacher.  G.  F.  King  has  arranged  in  pamphlet  form 
a  schedule  of  topics  in  geography,  and  an  extensive  list  of  books 
of  science  and  travel  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it.  The  latter  is 
invaluable,  as  it  is  a  twice  selected  list  and  embraces  only  the  best 
books.  The  titles  of  those  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand  are 
placed  on  the  school-room  board,  sometimes  with  the  numbers  as 
found  in  the  school  or  town  library.  If  the  work  is  large,  name  the 
page  where  the  information  can  be  obtained,  that  the  child  may  not 
be  discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Great  use  can  be  made  of  topi- 
cal charts  on  manilla  paper,  written  with  the  rubber  pen.  These 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  read  across  the  room,  and  can  be  un- 
rolled from  the  top  as  the  work  progresses.  One  outline  map  of 
Africa  made  in  this  way  was  displayed  with  the  names  and  dates  of 
explorers  written  upon  the  territory  which  they  had  traversed.  A 
table  of  statistics  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  as  compared  with 
other  articles  of  produce  was  found  to  have  taken  firmer  hold  upon 
the  memory  than  the  same  dictated  to  the  class  without  pictorial 
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aid.  C.  F.  King  had  a  case  with  pockets  alphabetically  lettered, 
disclosing  an  infinite  number  of  newspaper  scraps  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  mention  of  any  place  or  subject.  Unmounted  photo- 
fraphs  were  slipped  into  an  indexed  album,  and  when  mounted 
ung,  unframed,  by  little  clasps  about  the  room.  If  a  choice  en- 
graving or  photograph  is  to  be  passed,  a  happy  suggestion  was  to 
slip  it  into  an  inexpensive  frame  with  a  hinged  back,  as  a  safe  vehi- 
cle among  the  many  little  fingers  too  often  soiled.  Much  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  well-furnished  cabinet;  interest  the 
class,  and  they  will  gladly  contribute.  When  specimens  cannot  be 
obtained  effective  sketches  of  plants  or  fruits  can  be  made  in  com- 
mon crayon  on  black  cambric  and  mounted  on  card-board.  Study 
home  products  first,  and  then  lead  the  class  on  to  commercial  geog- 
raphy. Place  figures  or  letters  on  the  "homemade"  cloth  map 
and  travel  from  one  to  another,  giving  modes  of  transportation  and 
the  articles  shipped.  The  lessons  of  C.  F.  King  were  amply  illus- 
trated throughout,  the  apparatus  being  placed  before  the  teachers 
for  examination.  We  trust  their  hearty  appreciation  repaid  him 
for  the  trouble  of  packing  and  shipping  all  the  books  and  charts 
and  specimens  which  so  greatly  added  to  the  interest.  Twice 
the  solar  camera  was  exhibited  and  its  use  made  so  easy  and* 
apparently  so  essential  that  every  one  seemed  filled  with  a  desire 
to  possess  one.  It  is  always  ready,  and  may  be  used  indefinitely, 
without  expense  and  in  perfect  safety.  The  room  can  remain 
light  enough  for  a  class  to  take  notes.  Too  many  pictures 
should  not  be  shown  at  once,  and  those  exhibited  should  have  strong 
connection  with  the  subject.  A  circular  on  the  use  of  the  camera, 
with  a  catalogue  of  lantern  slides,  can  be  obtained  from  Charles  F. 
Adams,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  H.  Kelly,  of  Chapman  School,  Boston,  gave  three  most  help- 
ful lessons  in  astronomical  geography,  illustrating  how  chil- 
dren may  be  led  to  take  observations  for  themselves.  By  noting 
from  day  to  day  the  position  of  the  sun  from  fixed  points  either  at 
home  or  at  school,  correot  ideas  may  be  gained  with  regard  to  the 
varying  length  of  day  and  night  and  the  change  of  seasons. 

Experience  at  the  Saratoga  Summer  School  has  proved  afresh  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  wide-awake  educators. 

M.  A.  B. 

NOTES  ON  HISTORY — SARATOGA  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Lectures  on  Methods  of  teaching  Historv  were  delivered  during 
the  second  and  third  weeks,  by  Professor  Anderson  and  W.  S.  Parker, 
of  Boston.  Both  strongly  advocated  the  topical  method,  as  prevent- 
ing a  pupil  from  memorizing  any  one  text-book,  and  also  as  giving 
some  acquaintance  with  literature. 

Teachers  of  history  must  "  saturate  themselves  "  with  their  sub- 
ject— which  advice  would  apply  as  well  to  other  branches — must 
know  not  only  what  there  is  to  know,  but  also  where  to  find  it.  It 
is  very  important  for  a  teacher  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  on  the 
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bibliography  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Get  your  pupils  interested  in 
reading.  Give  them  entertaining  books  to  read  or  send  them  to  the 
public  libraries  for  them.  Use  every  means  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vent them  from  memorizing  mere  words.  Make  them  acquainted 
with  the  great  characters,  their  manners,  customs,  looks — the  dress 
of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Collect  all  the  good  historical 
pictures  you  can  from  illustrated  papers  and  magazines,  etc.,  and 
more  expensive  ones  if  you  can  afford  it.  Give  magic  lantern  exhi- 
bitions or  use  a  solar  camera  if  possible.  Give  few  dates,  but  have 
them  most  thoroughly  learned.  Connect  each  with  some  important 
event,  and  then  go  over  them  again  and  again  until  it  is  impossible, 
to  forget  them.  Teach  geography  with  history.  Draw  maps  on  the 
board  and  locate  important  places. 

W.  8.  Parker  has  each  member  of  his  class  with  a  different  text- 
book, to  read  a  chapter  assigned,  for  instance,  on  the  Early  Britons, 
and  make  out  his  or  her  own  topics.  Let  the  teacher  also  have  his, 
then  compare — get  the  best  arrangement  and  write  them  on  the 
board.  Gradually  from  day  to  day  as  the  class  reviews,  let  the  num- 
ber of  topics  be  reduced  till  the  minimum  is  reached.  According 
to  his  plan  a  portion  of  each  day's  lesson  is  a  review,  not  only  of  the 
preceding  lesson,  but  of  all  preceding  lessons,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  term  the  class  is  ready  for  examination  without  several  weeks 
devoted  to  review.  Let  the  daily  review  be  sometimes  written, 
sometimes  oral.  Let  the  pupils  learn  to  talk  well,  an  excellent 
language  lesson.  Do  not  interrupt  them  too  often,  as  that  embar- 
rasses a  timid  pupil.  Even  John  Bright  could  not  do  well  under 
such  circumstances.  Vary  your  method  of  conducting  a  recitation. 
One  plan  for  the  review  is  to  have  the  topics  written  on  cards  and 
pass  them  around,  allowing  each  pupil  a  tew  minutes  to  think  over 
his  topic  before  he  is  called  on  to  speak.  Let  the  pupils  sometimes 
question  each  other,  which  they  will  much  enjoy.  A  pleasant  vari- 
ety is  made  by  different  historical  games.  Describe  a  character 
briefly  and  let  "the  class  euees  who  is  meant.  For  the  history  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  are  living  let  a  few  of  the  older  pupils  write 
important  events  on  the  bulletin-board  from  day  to  day.  Have  a 
fad-book  and  paste  in  it  interesting  anecdotes  and  items  of  various 
kinds  in  connection  with  the  lesson  which  the  pupils  bring  in.  The 
Youth's  Companion  contains  many  good  things,  particularly  bio- 
graphical sketches.  If  no  good  library  is  at  hand,  get  the  children 
to  bring  a  few  cents  as  they  feel  they  can,  and  by  degrees  quite  a 
nice  collection  of  books  can  be  bought  which  will  be  very  useful  for 
collateral  reading,  and  a  sense  of  ownership  will  render  these  more 
valued  by  the  pupils. 

Professor  Anderson  says  the  main  point  ra  teaching  history  is  to  cre- 
ate a  taste  for  good  literature.  It  is  the  best  and  only  branch  in  the 
grammar  school  for  the  study  of  language.  Our  country  is  to  be 
saved  not  by  the  information  we  give  our  pupils  but  by  the  culti- 
vation which  we  teach  them  to  get  for  themselves.  We  must  guide 
the  mind  of  a  pupil  in  such  a  way  that  he  gets  not  only  knowledge 
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but  power.  We  must  also  cultivate  the  imagination.  Let  the 
teacher  have  vivid  pictures  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  he  can  make 
events  and  people  real  to  his  pupils.  Do  not  allow  them  to  attempt 
fine  flights  of  rhetoric,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  approach  slang. 
Teach  them  to  use  good  English  in  their  recitations.  The  drill  in 
language  can  be  taken  with  the  review,  as  there  they  will  be  ready 
to  talk  more  at  length.  Don't  use  the  question  and  answer  method. 
Give  a  topic  and  let  a  pupil  tell  what  he  can  on  it ;  others  may  after- 
ward give  more. 

When  pupils  are  writing,  tell  them  anything  they  want  to  know 
but  the  facts.  Help  them  to  a  word,  tell  them  how  to  spell  it,  or  let 
them  use  the  Dictionary. 

Both  of  our  teachers  recommended  the  reading  of  a  great  deal  of 
fiction  in  connection  with  history,  arguing  that  children  are  more 
easily  interested  in  it,  and  from  it  get  more  vivid  pictures  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  times.  Scott's  novels  and  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  for  English  history,  as  well  as  many  others,  were  men- 
tioned. Is  it  not  more  important  for  us  to  try  to  train  our  pupils 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  truth  ?  Most  of  them  are  ready  enough 
to  read  fiction. 

After  all,  more  depends  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  the  method 
employed.  If  we  can  interest  our  pupils  they  will  do  good  work, 
though,  of  course,  we  should  be  always  trying  to  do  the  very  best  for 
them  that  we  can,  in  methods  as  in  everything  else. 

S.  S.  Kite. 

Note. — In  our  next  issue  we  may  have  room  to  give  ideas  gained  on 
Psychology,  Pedagogy,  and  Language  Teaching. — Ed. 


DIGNITY  OP  THE  TEACHER'S  VOCATION. 

We  remember  a  remark  made  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  an 
intelligent  lady  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  teachers  employed  year 
after  year  in  graded  schools.  She  said :  "  I  think  such  work  is 
belittling."  Having  in  mind  the  constant  plodding  over  the  same 
ground,  cramped  by  a  time-established  adherence  to  the  text-book, 
and  enervated  by  the  air  of  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  with  small 
leisure  for,  and  smaller  incitement  to,  improving  reading,  there 
seemed  a  degree  of  justice  in  the  lady's  remark.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  vocations,  even  among  those  most  laborious,  which  do  not  offer 
greater  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  heart  and  mind  than  teaching 
under  such  circumstances.  We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say 
that  all  school  teaching  of  twenty-five  years  ago  could  be  thus 
described,  but  that  these  methods  and  circumstances  by  far  too 
much  prevailed. 

Some  observations  of  the  greater  inducement  given  to  the  teacher 
by  improved  methods  to  use  his  own  originality,  and  the  greater 
facilities  at  his  command  for  bringing  interesting  facts  (and  even 
wholesome  sentiment)  to  bear  upon  almost  every  subject  taught  in 
schools,  lead  us  to  say — the  teacher's  calling  is  as  broad,  dignified,. 
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and  ennobling  as  his  choice  and  abilities  can  make  it.  We  believe 
the  assertion  as  true  of  primary-school  teaching  as  of  work  of  a 
higher  grade.  Rightly  followed,  it  means  rich  and  ever-increasing 
culture  to  his  own  mind,  and  the  work  of  awakening  the  ambition 
for  and  laying  the  foundation  of  such  culture  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils. 

For  the  thoughtful  teacher  of  to-day  has  caught  the  infection  of 
observing  closely,  and  tracing  results  in  both  nature  and  art  to 
their  causes.  He  gathers  help  from  common  things  around  him  in 
regard  to  which  his  pupils  may  be  profitably  informed.  To  this 
work  he  brings  not  only  nis  own  observation  and  reason,  but  stimu- 
lates his  pupils  to  do  the  same,  and  so  far  as  may  be  brings  the 
results  to  bear  upon  the  subjects  which  he  is  required  to  teach,  at 
once  making  them  more  practical,  and  teaching  that  all  science  and 
art  are  the  servants  of  eternal  truth.  He  will  not  allow  those 
under  his  care  to  feel  that  their  school  study  affects  their  material 
interests  alone,  but  will  show  them  that  it  touches  infinite  truth  at 
every  point,  and  is  at  all  times  made  subservient  to  it. 

The  variety,  naturalness,  and  devout  feeling  which  enter  into 
such  teaching  cannot  fail  to  inspire  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  rever- 
ence.   The  teacher  is  not  led  to  respect  the  text-book  less,  but  more  , 
— as  being  the  foundation  and  framework  upon  which  he  may  build 
a  structure  of  use  and  beauty,  according  to  nis  taste  and  ability. 

As  a  sense  of  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  his  work  fills  his  mind, 
the  need  of  perfecting  himself  for  it  by  every  available  facility  will 
be  apparent  to  him.  Among  these,  there  are  to-day  a  greatly 
improved  variety  of  school  apparatus  and  appliances.  He  will  de- 
fraud himself  and  his  pupils  if  he  neglect  a  faithful  and  intelligent 
use  of  these.  The  wise  and  thoughtful  teacher  is  also  an  industrious 
gleaner  from  literature ;  seeking  ever  to  train  his  own  taste  and 
understanding,  that  he  may  guide  his  pupils  aright  in  this  direction. 
To  this  end  it  is  not  so  necessary  that  he  should  read  and  be  able 
to  discuss  many  books,  as  that  his  taste  and  judgment  should  be 
formed  by  those  which  are  excellent. 

We  think  it  a  good  rule  that  no  scholar  should  go  out  either 
from  the  graded  city  schools  or  from  the  district  schools  in  the  country, 
without  a  general,  correct,  though  of  course  limited,  idea  of  English 
literature,  and  of  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  education. 

Above  all,  a  taste  for  religious  reading  should  not  be  neglected — 
for  in  many  instances  if  not  formed  under  the  teacher's  guidance  at 
school  it  will  never  be  formed  through  life.  Happily,  the  School 
Readers  now  in  use  include  some  religious  reading  in  their  well- 
selected  variety.  A  heartfelt  interest  in  and  entertaining  talk  about 
such  reading  will  be  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  and  profitable  em- 
ployments of  the  school-room,  and  will  do  much  toward  inspiring 
a  taste  for  it'  It  can  be  made  forcible,  impressive,  and  touching, 
without  occupying  a  large  amount  of  time.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  heart  of  the  intelligent  teacher  should  be  earnestly  engaged 
in  it 
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We  believe  the  improved  methods  in  the  school-room  to-day  are 
generally  worthy  of  the  large  place  they  hold.  Bat  in  the  best 
teaching  the  observation,  invention,  taste,  and  principle  of  the 
teacher  enter  into  and  modify  all  methods,  making  the  work  of 
each  individual  in  some  sense  a  new  and  original  one.  Freedom 
and  enthusiasm  in  using  these  enhances  both  his  responsibility  and 
usefulness. 

Happy  he  who,  while  carefully  studying  the  abilities  and  needs  of 
those  whom  he  teaches,  studies  also  with  as  careful  accuracy  the 
world  of  nature  and  thought  around  him,  and  gleans  with  constant 
industry  the  fruits  of  noble  minds  which  have  worked  before  him 
— learning  through  all  to  love  his  profession  through  an  ever- 
growing consciousness  of  its  weight,  breadth,  and  beauty,  as  a  con- 
secrated work. 

E.E.  C. 


REASSEMBLING. 
By  H.  N.  Hoxie. 

[Lines  read  at  the  High  School  Beunion  at  East  Sandwich,  Mass.] 

Once  again  the  Psalm  of  Summer  falls  upon  our  hearts  in  peace ; 
Once  again  the  Summer  Sabbath  from  our  toil  bids  glad  surcease ; 
And  once  more  from  town  and  hamlet  as  a  pilgrim  to  his  shrine 
Come  we,  friends  and  dear  companions,  to  the  scenes  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne. 

Still  the  hills  look  down  upon  us ;  still  the  surf  comes  from  the 

seas; 
Still  the  birch-leaves  softly  rustle  to  the  rhythm  of  the  breeze ; 
Still  the  air  is  balm,  and  haply,  with  half-shaded  eyes,  we  come 
To  the  places  and  the  faces  we  have  always  known  at  home. 

Mute  within  the  Master's  fancy  lie  untouched  unnumbered  strings ; 
What  is  sweetest  and  divinest  in  his  heart  he  never  sings ;  / 

Always  brood  there  soulful  whispers  known  to  no  familiar  keys — 
The  spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth  to  its  own  still  harmonies.' 

So  with  timid  touch  I  waken  chords  that  silent  long  have  lain, 
Some  remembered  voice — some  footfall  nevermore  to  come  again, 
Some  dear  face  or   playful  whisper,  some  sweet  tone  or  old-time 

song 
We  as  children  knew  together  in  the  days  now  past  and  gone. 

Welcome  all !    We're  older,  wiser !  As  a  river  in  its  course 
Sweeps  o'er  fen  or  scented  meadow  to  the  ocean,  from  its  source, 
So  we  come  here  back  in  gladness— children — to  the  mother-spot 
Whence  we  started  yet  in  gladness  to  the  tasks  the  years  allot. 
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O  the  hopes  that  sat  upon  us !    O  the  shapes  divine  that  flung 

Down  the  vistas  of  the  Future  visions  never  poets  sung; 

O  the  far-gleams  on  the  mountains  and  the  forms   our  dreaming 

eyes 
Saw  as  in  Arabian  story  like  an  exhalation  rise. 

Every  heart  lifts  up  the  chanson  Hope  wreaths  on  the  lips  of 

prayer, 
Hers  the  empire  of  the  future  and  the  Bow  of' Promise  are, 
Under  skies  that  smile  no  longer,  still  with  steady  trust  she  brings 
Visions  of  serener  triumphs  and  the  song  of  better  things. 

Sweeter  far  than  Hope,  however,  Memory  lifts  her  son?  of  praise 
For  the  discipline  of  Patience  and  the  Faith  of  happy  days, 
For  the  Love  that  thinks  no  evil,  for  the  holy  joys  or  Youth, 
For  our  losses  and  our  crosses  in  the  narrow  way  of  Truth. 

So  I  catch  the  fading  pictures  of  our  far-off  childhood  lives — 
Boys  who've  blossomed  into  husbands ;  girls  now  grown  to  sober 

wives ; 
Boys  now  fathers,  girls  now  mothers  !  Surely  time  creeps  on  apace 
When  the  old  pass  swiftly  from  us  and  we  drop  into  their  place. 

Nothing  pauses — onward  hasten  all  we  know  of  place  or  time 
Swifter  than  the  plummet  soundeth— onward  in  the  plan  divine — 
Soon  the  faces  always  seen  here  we  shall  never  look  to  more, 
Soon  we  too  shall  hasten  onward  unto  those  gone  on  before. 

Tet  again  the  East  awakens.    As  on  Plato's  lips  the  bees 
Left  the  Oracles  of  Wisdom  and  her  deathless  symphonies 
Singing  to  the  world  forever !  so  to  us  as  fresh  as  dawn 
A  Triumvirate  of  Teachers,  when  as  yet  'twas  early  morn 

And  the  heavens  brightened  o'er  us,  came  with  blessings  in  their 

hands — 
What  the  poets  and  the  sa^es  sang  of  old  in  classic  lands — 
Virgil  chanting  still  his  epic — Homer  warbling  o'er  the  seas — 
World-wide  Shakespeare — Hebrew  Milton  and  the  burst  of  litanies. 

Thrilling  through  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  mediaeval  time 
Latin  hymn  and  psalm  majestic  and  the  Minnesinger's  rhyme — 
What  the  chemic  forces  tell  us ;  what  the  secrets  of  the  trees, 
What  of  broad-browed  Aristotle,  and  the  lore  of  Agassiz. 

Do  we  yet  recall  Legendre?  Do  we  keep  the  billetdoux 
Penned  by  gentle  hands  and  freighted  timorously  from  me  to  you  ? 
Do  not  sighs  erewhile  escape  us,  thinking  of  the  jest  and  laugh, 
That  a  telephone  had  been  here  and  we'd  had  a  phonograph  ? 

Blessings  on  them  all !  the  teacher  and  the  taught  of  other  days ! 
Wheresoe'er  by  sea  or  prairie  Fate  has  cast  their  destinies. 
Few,  perchance,  may  now  recall  them,  but  in  light  distinct  I  see 
Faces  once  divine  that  perished — forms  that  vanished  suddenly. 
2 
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All  about  us  hushed  in  silence  lie  the  memories  of  the  past — 
Hallowed  are  the  recollections  that  come  crowding  thick  and  fast 
As  we  tread  the  ground  around  us — sacred  all  the  old  time  spots 
Strewn  with  fond  associations  and  the  sweet  forget-me-nots. 

•Still  the  young  Life  pulses  freely ;  still  the  heart,  is  high  with  hope 
As  we  touch  life's  broad  meridian  and  hasten  to  its  slope. 
Thick  upon  us  crowd  our  burdens,  and  our  feet  at  care  s  behest 
Wander  from  the  hive  that  bore  us — North  and  South  and  East  and 
West. 

Broader  spheres  of  Duty  call  us,  and  the  currents  of  the  Age 
Sweep  each  year  to  broader  Oceans.    Richer  far  the  heritage 
Of  the  Present  and  the  Future  than  when  erst  as  girls  and  boys, 
Little  cared  we  but  the  phantom  of  our  childish  fears  and  joys. 

On  the  race  forever  marches — camping  like  a  caravan 
At  some  green  oasis — onward  moves  the  commonwealth  of  man. 
In  the  Congress  of  the  Nations — haste  we  to  the  Golden  Age 
Of  good-will  and  peace  among  us  prophesied  by  seer  and  sage. 

But  in  grateful  recollection  come  we  here  this  festal  day, 
And  on  old  time  hill  and  school-house  tributes  of  affection  lay, 
Blessings  on  the  lost  and  absent !     Peace  upon  the  olden  time! — 
Precious  be  the  memories  ever  of  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne ! 


THE  REUNION  AT  WESTTOWN. 

A  proposition  having  been  made  among  the  Westtown  graduates 
that  there  should  be  a  general  reunion  of  their  number,  invitations 
were  forthwith  issued,  and  a  ready  response  received,  the  spot  which 
had  for  years  been  their  home  being  chosen  as  the  most  suitable 
place.  Here  they  assembled,  Eighth  mo.  28th,  1886,  passing  a 
pleasant  day  together,  though  the  weather  was  intensely  warm. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  total  number  of  graduates, 
eighty-five  met,  feeling  much  regret  that  so  many  were  unable  to 
come.  Eight  had  died,  and  others  lived  at  a  distance.  It  was  their 
wish  to  have  the  company  of  the  former  superintendents  and  ma- 
trons, five  of  whom  were  living,  but  none  of  these  could  be  present. 

An  hour  passed  rapidly  in  exploring  and  admiring  the  new  build- 
ing, though  a  few  of  the  visitors  preferred  to  wander  through  the 
old  one,  recalling  former  associations.  Dinner-time  found  them  all 
at  the  farm-house,  where  a  long  table  under  the  trees  bore  an  ample 
repast,  and  ninety-eight  seats  were  quickly  filled.  As  is  so  often 
experienced,  the  breaking  of  bread  warmed  all  hearts,  any  feeling 
of  constraint  vanished,  and  hearty  converse  showed  a  realization  of 
the  happy  occasion  which  called  them  there.  A  photographer 
caught  in  his  camera  this  vista  of  faces;  then  all  returned  to  the 
school  and  formed  for  him  a  more  symmetrical  group  on  the  front 
steps. 

At  two  o'clock  a  gathering  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  old  building 
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had  been  planned,  and  thither  all  flocked  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  afternoon.  Officers  were  appointed,  and  after  roll 
call  a  committee  of  fifteen  was  named  to  consider  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  organization,  which  may  meet  at  some  future  time. 

Next,  an  address  by  Isaac  Sharpless,  on  "Westtown  of  the 
Past,"  Henry  Bartlett  contrasting  it  in  an  essay  entitled  "  West- 
town  of  the  Future."  Early  reminiscences  of  Westtown,  collected 
from  the  historical  reports  of  the  "Literary  Union,"  were  read  by 
M.  A.  Balderston.  An  appropriate  paper  prepared  by  Walter 
Brinton  followed,  after  which  the  superintendent  gave  extracts  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  Westtown  committee, 
speaking  of  his  interest  in  this  reunion  of  the  graduates,  and  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  it  is  frotn  the  former  pupils  especially  that 
we  must  look  for  the  patrons  and  managers  of  the  school  when 
those  who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  its  work  shall 
have  ceased  from  their  labors.  He  trusted  that  nothing  might 
occur  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  or  prevent  it  from  being  full 
of  profit  and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

A  poem  written  by  Walter  Borton  and  read  by  Ann  Sharpless 
concluded  the  exercises,  a  vote  of  thanks  being  rendered  to  those 
who  had  prepared  them,  and  also  extended  to  the  friends  at  West- 
town,  who  gave  so  kindly  a  welcome. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  a  printed  account  of  the  proceedings 
should  be  prepared  for  the  graduates. 

The  meeting  then  closed. 

The  hours  were  wearing  rapidly  away  and  many  signatures  had 
still  to  be  recorded  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose.  A  few 
of  the  more  energetic  visitors  enjoyed  games  of  base  ball  and  tennis, 
while  the  majority,  remembering  the  heat,  preferred  the  part  of  spec- 
tators. 

But  an  end  must  come  to  all  bright  days,  and  so,  after  an  early 
supper,  the  visitors  dispersed  to  their  several  homes,  and  the  event 
so  gladly  anticipated  was  over.  H.  P.  M. 


EASY  INSTRUCTION  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

It  is  intended  in  a  few  articles,  to  present  simple  ways  of  showing 
some  facts  in  astronomy  to  the  average  boy  or  girl,  and  follow  these 
with  explanations  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  allow. 

In  beginning  such  a  study,  the  sun,  the  central  point  of  our  solar 
system,  is  the  central  fact.  The  student  may  without  telescope  or 
fixed  observatory  readily  notice  certain  facts  about  it  which  will 
simplify  the  explanations  of  its  relations  to  us. 

It  is  perhaps  a  prevailing  impression  that  the  time  between  two 
successive  passages  of  the  sun  over  any  meridian  is  always  the  same. 
To  try  this,  let  a  vertical  stick  with  a  sharp  point,  be  placed  so  that 
it  will  remain  entirely  fixed  for  several  months ;  allow  its  shadow 
to  fall  on  a  stnall  board,  and  every  day,  or  few  days,  mark  exactly 
the  point  of  the  shadow  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  by  a  correct  watch. 
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Let  us  suppose  we  begin  now.  The  point  of  the  shadow  will  con- 
tinually move  awa}-  from  the  base  of  the  stick.  This  will  keep  up 
till  about  New  Year's,  when  it  will  turn  to  approach  it.  The  ap- 
proach will  continue  till  midsummer,  when  the  regress  will  again  set 
in. 

But  the  change  will  not  be  in  a  straight  line.  If  the  different 
points  be  joined  they  will  be  seen  to  lie  in  a  waving  line,  which 
will  cross  the  north  and  south  line,  through  the  base  of  the  stick, 
four  times  during  the  year.  These  facte  should  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  and  the  explanation  reserved. 

At  the  Bame  time  that  this  is  going  on,  the  time  of  setting  of  the 
sun  should  be  carefully  observed  at  intervals  of  a  few  nights.  As 
the  shadow  of  the  stick  grows  longer,  the  time  will  be  earlier.  This 
coincidence  will  follow,  in  a  general  way,  all  through  the  year. 

Again,  by  always  noticing  the  sunset  from  the  same  location,  its 
place  of  setting,  with  regard  to  objects  on  the  horizon,  will  be  seen 
to  change.  As  the  shadow  grows  longer  the  place  will  move  to  the 
southward,  and  vice  versa.  These  three  facts,  the  length  of  the 
shadow  of  a  vertical  stick,  the  time  of  sunsetting,  and  the  place  of 
sunsetting,  will  thus  be  connected  in  the  mind  as  due  to  a  common 
cause. 

Before  going  farther  it  will  be  well  for  every  oiie  to  have  definite 
ideas  of  the  points  of  the  compass  in  the  location  of  observation.  In 
a  general  way  the  sun  sets  in  the  west  and  rises  in  the  east,  but  this 
is  only  exactly  true  about  the  latter  parts  of  the  Third  and  Ninth 
months.  It  is  always  nearly  in  the  south  at  twelve  o'clock,  all 
times  of  the  year,  being  exactly  so  only  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  pole  star,  to  which  the  "  pointers"  point,  is  also  nearly  in  the 
north,  being  exactly  so  twice  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  north 
point  may  be  found  near  enough  by  dropping  a  plumb-line  so  that 
the  line  of  sight  will  pass  through  the  pole  star  and  strike  the  hori- 
zon. The  east  and  west  points  may  then  be  known  by  having  a 
stick,  like  a  carpenter's  square,  with  the  angle  a  right  angle,  and 
point  one  limb  to  the  north  point,  and  the  other  will  indicate  east 
or  west  when  placed  horizontally. 

Now  secure  a  globe,  and  place  it  with  its  axes  north  and  south, 
and  elevated  at  its  north  end  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  star.  This 
is  to  represent  the  celestial  sphere,  as  the  sky  is  called,  in  which  the 
sun  and  all  the  stars  appear  to  lie.  Have  its  eouator  well  marked 
out,  and  by  remembering  that  a  quarter  of  a  globe  is  ninety  degrees, 
determine  quite  approximately  the  length  of  a  ten-degree  space,  if 
not  marked  on  the  globe  by  the  makers.  Make  a  circle  on  the  globe 
about  twenty  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  As  the  globe  revolves 
this  mark  indicates  the  path  of  the  sun  in  midwinter.  Shift  the  mark 
northward  till  it  rises  to  a  point  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees 
north  of  the  equator.  The  changed  positions  as  the  globe  revolves 
will  now  indicate  varying  paths  of  the  sun  up  to  about  the  20th  of 
Sixth  month.  Now  notice  now,  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  sky  at  noon, 
its  place  of  setting  changes  northward,  and  the  length  of  its  path 
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above  the  horizon  increases,  and  hence  how  its  time  of  setting  be* 
comes  later. 

Bear  these  facts  in  mind,  but  do  not  believe  that  the  sun  actually 
moves  around  the  earth  in  this  way.  Isaac  Sharpless. 


TOPICS  OP  THE  TIME. 

The  dire  calamity  that  has  overtaken  Charleston,  S.  C,  furnishes 
much  food  for  thought  as  well  as  scientific  investigation.  Except- 
ing California,  we  have  been  so  free  in  this  country  from  such  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  that  there 
can  be  such  destruction,  yet  we  are  assured  that  the  accounts  have 
not  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  loss  of  property  will  be  fully  five 
millions  of  dollars,  besides  much  destitution  and  sickness,  and  some 
deaths.  The  shocks  were  felt  over  a  wide  area,  but  outside  of  South 
Carolina  have  done  but  little  damage,  though  much  alarm  was 
created. 

This  experience  contradicts  the  expressed  opinion  that  a  well-built 
house  is  the  safest  place  to  be  in,  as  many  of  them  were  partially, 
and  some  entirely,  destroyed,  while  the  wooden  buildings  in  Sum- 
merville  suffered  much  less. 

Much  recuperative  energy  has  been  shown  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, and  it  indicates  the  growing  prosperity  of  that  section  that  the 
people  are  endeavoring  to  help  themselves  without  aid  from  the 
Government. 

The  death  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  removes  the  most  prominent  man 
in  the  Democratic  party,  excepting  the  President,  and  the  ablest 
man  it  has  produced  during  this  generation,  though  his  prominence 
was  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  service  he  performed.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  speech-making  lawyer,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  whose  presence  was  endured  for  the  sake  of  his  check  book, 
but  After  the  age  of  fifty-five  it  was  given  him  to  astonish  men  with 
political  powers  of  the  first  order,  and  to  accomplish  signal  reforms 
in  the  government  of  New  York  city  and  State. 

Other  prominent  deaths  lately  have  been  Calvin  Stowe,  professor 
and  author,  better  known  as  the  husband  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
and  John  Morley,  of  England,  a  statesman  and  author. 

The  conviction  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists  after  a  long  and  im- 
partial trial  comes  with  an  impressive  force,  but  it  seems  a  just  judg- 
ment upon  their  crimes,  as  the  evidence  against  them  was  complete 
and  unanswerable.  The  verdict  should  go  far  to  crush  this  serpent 
that  has  stolen  in  upon  us,  for  an  awakened  public  sentiment  de- 
mands there  shall  be  no  dallying  with  this  danger. 

Congress  finally  adjourned  early  in  the  Eighth  month,  after  a 
long  session,  barren  of  legislation  but  fruitful  of  many  speeches, 
which  it  takes  nine  thousand  quarto  pages  to  record.    There  is  not 
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near  as  much  work  done  as  there  should  be,  especially  when  legisla- 
tion is  and  has  been  needed  for  many  jean  in  some  directions. 

An  issue  of  silver  notes  in  small  denominations  is  about  to  be 
made  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  silver  certificates  now  outstanding. 
The  ones  will  be  embellished  by  a  portrait  of  Martha  Washington 
and  the  twos  with  one  of  W.  &  Hancock,  and  the  other  details  are 
elaborate  and  well  executed. 

With  the  Canadians  on  one  side  and  the  Mexicans  on  the  other, 
the  American  EagLe  has  been  considerably  exercised  lately.  The 
"  Cutting"  case  icons  likely  to  settle  itself,  but  the  "fisheries"  is  a 
complicated  cp*sd:o  *A  Ivng  standing,  and  will  require  efficient  leg- 
islation to  satkfy  hxh  parties. 

The  ErTg-ljjfla  Parl5ararat  is  again  in  session  with  Salisbury  as 
Prime  Minis**-,  acrt  a  weak  Cabinet  in  control  As  far  as  can  be 
learned  ibey  exp^s  v>  frzr-Ae  but  little  time  to  the  Irish  question, 
though  Salisbury  *  5p©%Mi  saror  strongly  of  coercion,  and  that  the 
late  elecaacme  hsr±  mszl&d  the  whole  question  once  for  all;  while 
Paroel]  says  iter  wiL  :wr«r  submit  to  a  government  not  their  own. 

The  unfortunate  aad  tetter  Belfast  riots,  occurring  where  the  op- 
ponents of  Home  litje  are  the  strongest,  is  an  anomaly,  and  sug- 
gests the  thrcrni  ixw,  Itad  Gladstone  succeeded  they  would  not  have 

been. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  v?  call  the  English  mind  away  from  Ireland, 
Russia  foroes  A  grander,  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  "to  abdicate  his 
throne  and  leave  the  country.  He  was  too  independent  to  suit  the 
C«ar,  $10  he  had  u»  ro:  and  while  the  other  powers  apparently  quietly 
aoquksoe,  h  reopens  xbe  wbo^e  Eastern  question,  and  probably  ren- 
tiers easier  Russia's  slow  but  steadv  march  toward  Constantinople. 

Nimh  mo  14th,  ISStx  *  Glkaxkr. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

h  Mfthoi*  of  TxjicancG  axi»  Sttotixg  Hestobx.    BtG.  Stan- 
ly Ha.!     $*wa>d  edition.    D,  C  Heath  *  C<^  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is:**  fost  tSIaae  of  a  Pelade*!  Library  devoted  to  the 
f«at>Mft>«M  of  the  best  metbods  of  tiaciunr  the  tranches  of  study 
u$u*T;t  found  is  dammar  and  Mrfi  schools.  Taese  methods  are 
takra  frftsih  froa  xb*  school  and  lecture  rooms  of  scholars  of 
aaxional  aad  ia^raijioaal  r*rci* — specialise  in  tie  subjects — with 
*nro>  .iSrarr  whmjwb  i/.rauation  of  tie  vari:aasde*ai]sof  each 
tatitth  of  sQddy  *?>d  a«l  of  xvry  cwat  us*  to  a  L:*i  or  grammar 
school  *»«-&<?*  The  >d*a  of  sauK  a  >.brary  is  a  most  happy  one, 
and  *.&*»  w*  ;>^i;V,  n><vi  a  *id«$»rati  JrntM.  The  suViect  of 
fesa-ory  »  s*ly*>  t^rst  w  ih<*  strw^  ;yv*vj*c  frose  wtsctolI  inspection 
v*  T*n.\ft*  *>h,v&  ut  ttaoowur  uv  ^r.:or  is  oi  ii>e  opinion  that, 
*a  U*r  %  ho)*  prrkajw  w  t*  Ui*  )v\mv«i  tasu&i     We  commend  this 
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book  urgently  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  history  in  Friends9 
schools.  No  one  who  has  kept  pace  with  the  educational  history  of 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  need  now  affirm  the  real  progress 
made  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  high  school  studies,  or,  in- 
deed, of  college  and  university  subjects  as  well.  This  advance  has 
occurred  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  new  material  in  every  depart- 
ment of  humane  and  scientific  culture/and  the  result  has  been  a  very 
great  change  in  presenting  these  subjects  to  students.  This  book 
presents  some  of  these  methods  in  history,  and  perhaps  their  special 
characteristic  is  the  break  up  of  the  mere  memory  recitation,  how- 
ever well  illustrated  by  the  teacher,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
historic  material  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  as  in  Tacitus,  or 
Physics,  with  practical  work  to  be  done  with  that  material.  The 
student  in  United  States  or  Roman  history,  for  instance,  is  taken 
into  the.  workshop  of  Bancroft  or  Momsen  to  see  how  history  is 
actually  interpreted  from  the  facts  in  hand.  In  illustration  of  this 
we  have  an  essay  in  this  volume  of  special  methods  of  historical 
study  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  Professor  Adams,  concern- 
ing which  the  editor  says :  "  Nothing  in  America  heretofore  has 
been  published  of  such  value,"  and  which,  by  the  by,  first  came  out 
several  years  ago  in  The  Quaker  Alumnus,  now  discontinued,  but 
a  few  years  since  published  by  some  Friends  in  Philadelphia ;  also 
essay  on  the  Methods  of  Teaching  American  History  in  Harvard 
University,  Historical  Instruction  in  the  Course  of  History  and 
Political  Science  at  Cornell,  by  President  White ;  Advice  to  an 
Inexperienced  Teacher  of  History,  by  Professor  Collar,  of  Boston;  an 
Essay  on  Physical  Geography  and  History  and  "Its  Plea  for 
Archaeological  Instruction/'  with  much  else  useful  and  illustrative 
in  this  connection. 

No  teacher  can  read  this  book  without  broader  and  more  scien- 
tific views  of  historical  study.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  as  a  result  of  such 
a  method,  that  the  mental  discipline  acquired,  while  more  difficult  of 
attainment,  is  richer.  Instead  of  the  simple  exercise  of  the  memory, 
and  possibly  of  the  imagination,  the  sense  faculties,  with  the  reason 
and  judgment,  come  into  play*  and  wort  in  history  is  placed  upon 
a  laboratory  or  scientific  oasis.  The  essays  of  Professor  Seeley  and 
Adams  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

IL  Studies  in  General  History.    By  Mary  D.  Shfeldon.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book  is  an  application  in  general  of  the  methods  alluded  to 
above,  the  author  being  a  pupil  of  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  of  Cambridge 
University,  England.  It  differs  in  respect  to  its  subject-matter  from 
any  such  book  we  have  ever  before  seen  in  its  endeavor  to  lift  to  a 
higher  plane  the  study  of  history  from  the  merely  written  record  to 
be  memorized  in  substance  and  stated  by  the  pupil  to  the  teacher, 
however  illustrated  it  may  be  by  the  latter  with  collateral  reading. 
The  author  says  in  her  preface :  "  This  book  is  not  a  history,  but  a 
collection  of  historical  materials ;  it  contains  just  the  sort  of  things 
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that  historians  must  deal  with  when  they  want  to  describe  or  judge 
any  period  of  history,  and  just  the  kind  of  things,  moreover,  which 
we  Americans  must"  constantly  attend  to  and  think  about."  Take 
any  period — for  instance,  "  Tne  Christian  Empire  from  Constantino 
to  Charlemagne."  We  have  as  a  study  basis  the  inter-connecting 
narrative  of  the  author,  giving  the  usual  historical  facts.  Extracts 
from  old  chronicles  in  actual  use  by  the  historian ;  samples  from 
contemporary  writers ;  quotations  (made  with  special  purpose  to 
cover  the  significant  laws  and  customs  of  the  epoch)  from  the 
Justinian  Code ;  quotations  from  rules  then  in  actual  operation  to 
show  the  monastic  life  of  this  period;  extracts  from  letters  of 
Alcuin  to  Charlemagne  to  illustrate  educational  matters,  with  curi- 
ously chosen  contemporary  literature  descriptive  of  the  Arabian  life 
of  these  times.  Extracts,  too,  occur  from  the  leading  authorities  of 
the  period,  and,  on  all  of  this  genuine  historical  matter,  leading 
questions  of  special  difficulty  are  given  to  tax  the  pupil  in  construct- 
ively reproducing  to  himself  the  period  or  age  under  examination. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  differs  very  much  from  the  usual 
method,  in  that  a  scientific  basis  is  given  to  the  study.  The  student 
investigates  a  period  Just  as  a  mineralogist  or  geologist  studies  a  rare 
specimen  or  special  formation  to  prove  its  identity  by  constructive 
evidence. 

III.  Sheldon's  History.  Teacher's  Manual.  By  Mary  D.  Sheldon. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Of  course,  such  methods  of  teaching  history  as  are  recommended  in 
the  two  volumes  just  noticed  demand  for  the  highest  success  teach- 
ers of  unusual  qualifications.  To  train  a  pupil  to  examine  historic 
material  correctly,  or  the  village  community  in  which  he  dwells, 
and  show  its  institutional  connection  more  or  less  directly  with  the 
similar  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  and  run  them  back 
genetically,  as  has  been  done  somewhat  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  and 
others,  through  Europe  to  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race  in  India 
and  Persia,  assumes  rare  acquaintance  with  institutional  history 
and  with  general  history,  and  yet,  under  competent  high-school 
teaching  it  may  to  some  extent  be  done.  But  the  literature  of  such 
subjects  is  immense,  to  begin  with,  and  all  leading  periods  of  history 
are  under  a  more  or  less  constant  revision  from  unintermitting 
modern  historic  investigation. 

The  Teacher's  Manual  contains  answers  to  the  problems  found  in 
the  General  History — with  the  latest  results  of  investigation  in  re- 
gard to  mooted  and  other  questions — tabulated  statements  and  com- 
mentary thereupon,  with  apt  suggestions  for  essay  and  examination 
work  all  along. 

IV.  Humboldt  Library.     J.  Fitzgerald,  Publisher,  20  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York. 

This  comprises  scientific  works  by  noted  writers,  and  is  published 
in  monthly  numbers  at  fifteen  cents  each,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty 
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cents  a  year.  Paper  and  type  are  good,  and  many  valuable  works 
may  be  chosen  from  those  printed  in  a  course  of  seven  years,  and  sev- 
eral bound  together  at  littfe  cost,  if  desired,  in  more  permanent  form* 
Single  numbers  in  paper  cover  can  be  bought  at  the  news  stands  in 
our  main  railway  depots.    Some  of  the  issues  have  been : 

Forms  of  Water;    Tyndall. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light ;    Tyndall. 

Education ;    Herbert  Spencer. 

Town  Geology ;    Kingsley. 

Geological  sketches  (2  nos.) ;    Geikie. 

The  Conservation  of  Energy ;    Balfour  Stewart. 

The  Origin  of  Nations ;    Kawlinson. 

The  Dawn  of  History  (2  nos.) ;    Keary. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

No.  94. — How  can  the  place  of  origin  of  earthquakes  be  de- 
termined ? 

Answer  to  No.  94. — Earthquakes,  whether  originating  in  an  ex- 
plosion of  confined  steam,  or  in  a  slipping  of  rock,  are  transmitted  by 
a  spherical  wave  of  elasticity ;  that  is,  the  particles  of  matter  imme- 
diately around  the  first  or  originating  shock  are  violently  compressed, 
then  spring  back,  by  their  elasticity  communicating  their  motion 
to  another  layer  of  particles  around  them  in  all  directions,  these 
sending  on  the  vibration  to  the  next  shell  or  sphere,  and  so  on,  till 
the  vibration  is  so  spread  out  and  weakened  as  to  be  imperceptible. 
Sound  is  transmitted  by  similar  waves  but  more  rapidly,  because 
the  very  heavy  vibration  breaks  the  imperfectly  elastic  rock  in 
passing  and  is  retarded.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the 
heavy  vibration  of  an  explosion  travels  through  granite  about  six- 
teen miles  per  minute.  Now,  if  many  observers  record  the  time  of 
an  earthquake,  and  several  at  different  places  give  the  same  time, 
these  places  can  be  connected  by  a  curve,  and  the  epicentrum,  or 
surface  point  over  the  origin  approximately  found  out,  being  the 
-centre  from  which  the  curve  is  described.  The  shocks  at  the  epi- 
centrum must  be  vertical,  and  in  all  directions  from  it  more  and 
more  oblique  with  distance,  and  it  can  be  mathematically  shown 
that  the  greatest  lateral  movement  occurs  where  the  earthquake * 
wave  emerges  on  the  earth's  surface  at  a  certain  angle,  fifty-four 
degrees  forty-four  minutes.  It  is  this  lateral  movement  that  causes 
the  greatest  disturbance ;  consequently,  if  the  localities  of  greatest 
disturbance  are  known,  by  following  the  line  making  an  angle  of 
fifty-four  degrees  forty-four  minutes  with  the  earth's  surface  back 
to  a  point  under  the  epicentrum,  this  can  be  shown  as  the  place  of 
origin.  In  an  earthquake  at  Naples  in  1857,  the  "  focus  was  de- 
termined to  be  not  a  point,  but  a  fissure,  nine  miles  long  and  through 
three  miles  of  solid  rock.  The  centre  of  this  rent  was  about  six 
miles  beneath  the  surface."    "  In  1874,  a  not  very  severe  earth- 
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quake  shook  Central  Germany.  The  focus  was  determined  as  a 
rent  through  four  miles  of  rock,  the  centre  of  the  rent  being  nine 
or  ten  miles  in  depth." 

There  are  instruments  to  record  the  amount  and  direction  of 
earthquake  motion ;  but  it  may  be  seen  by  the  above  explanation 
that  even  without  these  much  can  be  learned.  I  refer  those  who 
wish  for  more  information  on  earthquakes  to  Le  Conte's  Elements  of 
Geology.  M.  H.  G. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

To  illustrate  to  a  class  the  revolution  of  the  earth  with  its  axis 
always  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  suspend  from  the  ceiling  or 
some  elevated  support  by  two  fine  wires  a  little  way  apart  a  small 
globe  (a  croauet  ball  with  a  wire  axis  answers  well),  with  its  axis 
inclined  at  the  right  angle,  one  wire  being  attached  at  the  north 
and  the  other  at  the  south  pole. 

Place  a  globe  on  the  table  to  represent  the  sun,  in  the, position 
that  the  suspended  globe  would  occupy  when  at  rest. 

Now  pull  aside  the  suspended  globe,  and  give  it  a  push,  carefully, 
in  the  direction  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun,  that  is,  from  right 
to  left,  as  seen  from  the  sun.  If  managed  rightly,  it  will  swing  for 
some  time  around  the  central  globe,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
seasons  can  be  pointed  out.  The  wires  being  long,  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  is  so  little  that  a  class  will  hardly  notice  it. 

T.  J.  B. 

Note. — Some  interested  reader  sent  to  us  the  following  correction.  We 
prefer  in  all  cases  to  have  the  name  sent  with  communications,  even  if  not 
published.    This  engineering  critic  may  have  overlooked  this. — Ed. 

"  When  engineers  found  that  hollow  beams  -  were  stronger  than  solid  ones, 
they  only  discovered  a  principle  which  had  been  used  in  nature  for  centuries 
before  the  creation  of  man.  A  wheat  straw,  if  solid,  could  not  support  a 
heavy  head.  The  bones  of  the  higher  animals,  if  solid,  would  have  to  be  a 
great  deal  heavier  to  bear  the  weight  which  thev  have  to  support." — 
Student.  Vol.  VI,  No.  11. 

About  beams,  wrong  as  quoted,  and  misleading  to  the  uninformed — should 
be,  Hollow  beams  are  stronger  than  solid  ones  containing  same  quantity  of 
metal. 


ITEMS. 


— Oak  Grove  Seminary. — The  fall  term  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary, 
Vassalboro,  Maine,  opened  Eighth  mo.  24th,  with  about  ninety  pu- 
pils in  attendance.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of 
instructors.  Charles  R.  Jacob,  A.  B.,  resigned  his  position  as  classi- 
cal teacher  for  the  purpose  of  spending  some  time  in  Europe  in  the 
study  of  German  and  French.  His  place  is  filled  by  Arthur  Jones, 
A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Haverford.  Frank  Cortland,  a  graduate  of 
Providence,  takes  the  place  of  Charles  Fletcher  as  principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department.     Emma  J.  Cortland,  a  graduate  of  this 
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institution,  is  added  to  the  number  of  teachers  as  principal  of  a  Pri- 
mary Department.  A  fine  school  building  has  been  erected  during 
the  past  year.  The  first  floor  contains  one  of  the  finest  school-rooms 
in  the  State,  with  class-rooms  and  library.  Two  stories  above  con- 
tain dormitories,  bath-rooms,  nursery,  etc.  The  school  offers  four 
distinct  courses  of  study. 

— Providence  Boarding-School — The  Friends'  School  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  reopened  on  Ninth  mo.  8th  with  a  fair  sized  school, 
though  not  so  large  as  in  some  previous  years.  When  all  are  in, 
the  number  of  pupils  will  probably  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  possibly  more. 

Several  changes  have  Deen  made  about  the  buildings  during  the 
past  vacation,  conspicuous  among  which  are  decided  improvements 
in  the  appearance  of  the  front  hall  and  the  principal's  study,  both 
of  which  have  been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  the  latter  furnished 
with  a  fine  white  oak  floor  and  book-cases  of  the  same  wood, 
carved  and  polished. 

The  dining-room  shows  the  most  change  of  any  part,  or  will 
when  all  its  appointments  are  complete. 

The  long  tables,  which  formerly  seated  twenty  each,  have  been  re- 
modeled and  rearranged  so  as  to  seat  only  eight  or  ten  ;  all  are  fur- 
nished with  tablecloths  and  colored  china,  so  as  to  present  a  very 
neat  and  homelike  appearance. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Faculty.  George  Barton 
will  be  in  the  office  and  also  take  some  English  classes,  while  Wal- 
ter S.  Meader,  the  former  governor,  succeeds  him  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Department.  William  Ladd  succeeds  Charles  Farwell  in 
the  Classical  Department,  the  latter  having  entered  a  school  in 
New  York.  The  new  governer,  Charles  Beitel.  is  a  teacher  of  long 
experience  in  New  York  State,  while  Edward  Robinson,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Colby  Uuiversity,  and  since  a  teacher  in  Maine,  suc- 
ceeds William  Ladd  as  assistant  governor. 

Wilmot  Jones,  who  was  in  the  office  last  year,  has  taken  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  a  high  school  in  Massachusetts. 

— JSdverford  College. — Haverford  opens  with  ninety-four  students, 
nineteen  seniors,  twenty-four  juniors,  twenty-nine  sophomores,  and 
twenty-two  freshmen ;  of  the  whole  number  eleven  are  day  stu- 
dents. 

The  officers  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Thomas  Chase,*  LL.  D.,  Ltt.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Philology  and  Literature. 

Pliny  j3.  Chase,  LL.  D.,  Acting  President,  and  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Logic. 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Allen  C.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Librarian,  and  Professor  of  History, 
Political  Science  and  Rhetoric. 

♦Absent  for  the  year  in  Europe. 
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Lyman  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Seth  K.  Gifford,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  German. 

J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Bible  Languages. 

J.  Playfair  McMurrich,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Myron  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Levi  T.  Edwards,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Engineering. 

Samuel  Lepords,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Walter  A.  Ford,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  and  In- 
structor in  Physical  Training. 

Howard  F.  Stratton,  Instructor  in  Free-Hand  Drawing. 

Professors  Thomas  and  Harris  occupy  President  Chase  s  house  in 
his  absence.  Professors  Edwards  and  Lepords  live  in  houses  in  the 
vicinity. 

President  Chase  at  last  reports  was  in  Scotland.  He  has  visited 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  been  received  with  honors,  his  reputa- 
tion having  preceded  him.  Professor  P.  E.  Chase  returns  to  duty 
and  it  is  hoped  sincerely  that  his  health  will  carry  him  through. 
Dr.  Comfort  and  wife  fill  the  posts  of  superintendent  and  matron. 
The  number  of  students  is  the  largest  ever  at  the  College,  and  the 
grade  of  scholarship  of  the  new  admissions  very  good. 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the 
buildings  and  furniture  during  the  vacation  and  the  year  starts  off 
with  a  prosperous  outlook. 

— Bryn  Mawr  College. — The  second  academic  year  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  opens  on  the  29th  of  Ninth  month,  when  the  ex- 
aminations for  admission  will  begin.  The  instruction  will  commence 
on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month.  The  instructors  will  be  the  same  as 
those  of  last  year,  with  the  following  additions  and  changes : 

The  department  of  philosophy  will  be  opened,  Professor  Pliny  E. 
Chase  giving  lectures  upon  the  history  of  philosophy  and  logic,  Presi- 
dent Bhoads  upon  ethics,  and  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris  upon  the 
Bible  and  Biblical  study.  Dr.  Anna  M.  Fullerton  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  an  important  medical  position,  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
as  lecturer  upon  hygiene,  and  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  lecturer 
upon  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  give  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  general  hygiene,  those  upon  personal  hygiene  being 
given  by  Dr.  Anna  E.  Broomall,  the  physician  to  the  College. 

The  department  of  German  will  be  opened  under  Hermann  Col- 
litz,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Halle.  In  the  place  of  the  teachers 
of  last  year  in  elementary  German  and  French,  Rose  Chamberlin, 
who  took  honors  at  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, in  modern  languages,  will  act  as  instructor  in  French  and 
German. 

The  department  of  botany  will  be  opened  under  Emily  L. 
Gregory,  Ph.  D.  The  botanical  laboratory  will  have  a  carefully 
selected  eouipment  of  apparatus  and  illustrative  materials,  pur- 
chased in  Europe.  Effie  A.  South  worth,  late  fellow  in  biology  in 
the  College,  will  assist  in  the  biological  laboratory. 
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Jeanneth  Brown,  a  graduate  of  the  "Harvard  Annex,"  will 
assist  in  the  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fellowships  awarded  for  the  year  are  as  follows :  In  Eng- 
lish, Mary  M.  Gwinn,  re-appointed ;  in  History,  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
A.B.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  author  of  a  monograph  on 
The  Appointing  Power  of  the  ttesident;  in  Mathematics,  Anna 
A.  Stewart,  B.  A.,  of  Dalhousie  College,  Nova  Scotia ;  in  Greek, 
Sarah  E.  Satterthwaite,  B.  A.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

All  the  regular  students  of  last  year  are  expected  to  return  ex- 
cept two,  and  a  small  class  will  enter,  among  whom  will  be  at  least 
three  graduates  of  other  colleges. 

The  health  of  the  students  during  the  last  academic  year  im- 
proved in  every  case  except  two ;  one  of  these  was  an  invalid  upon 
admission,  the  other  a  graduate  student  who  suffered  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes,  apparently  not  connected  in  any  way  with  her  life  at 
college.  The  general  result  was  most  gratifying  to  the  authorities 
of  the  institution. 

The  new  dormitory,  Radnor  Hall,  is  approaching  completion,  but 
will  not  be  ready  for  occupation  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  the  College,  during  which  time  temporary  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  care  of  those  students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in 
Merion  Hall.  Kadnor  Hall  is  built  of  stone,  and  will  accommodate 
about  fifty-three  students.  It  will  contain  three  sets  of  rooms, 
comprising  each  two  bed-rooms  and  a  study;  forty-two  single 
rooms,  each  to  be  used  by  a  student  as  a  bed-room  and  study*  one 
larger  room,  which  may  be  occupied  by  two  students,  and  three  sets 
of  rooms,  each  set  to  be  used  by  one  student. 

—  Wedtovm  Boarding-School. — The  summer  session  of  Westtown 
School  closes  on  Ninth  mo.  30th — just  about  the  time  that  this  maga- 
zine will  be  issued.  There  is  expected  to  be  a  graduating  class  of 
eight — five  boys  and  three  girls. 

The  new  building  is  being  steadily  pushed  toward  completion, 
everything  in  the  main  structure  being  done  except  various  small 
items  of  finishing,  which,  however,  consume  much  time.  Tha  ar- 
rangements for  heating  and  lighting  are  more  backward.  The 
foundation  of  the  boiler-house  has  just  been  commenced,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  steam  or  electricity  can  be  generated  there  much 
before  Twelfth  mo.  1st.  The  new  building  will  not  be  ready  for  use 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  term. 

— New  Garden  Boarding-SchooL — New  Garden  School  opened  its 
fall  session  with  excellent  prospects.  The  present  attendance  is  one 
hundred  and  eleven — a  gain  of  eighteen  per  cent,  over  last  fall 
term. 

On  Eighth  mo.  31st  the  School  was  transferred  into  New  King 
Hall,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  King  Hall.  By 
two  o'clock  p.  m.  the  spacious  hall  was  filled  with  students  and 
visitors  to  witness  the  opening  exercises,  hastily  arranged  for  the 
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occasion.  Interesting  remarks  were  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
School,  Visiting  Committee,  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  others. 
A  number  of  historical  incidents  were  related  by  those  who  attended 
the  School  in  its  early  days,  showing  the  marked  improvements  in 
facilities  and  plans.  One  Trustee  related  how,  forty-nine  years  ago, 
he  came  in  an  old-fashioned  stick  gig  from  the  extreme  eastern  part 
of  the  State  to  attend  the  first  term  of  the  School ;  how  he  lodged  in 
the  one  sleeping-room,  filled  with  interesting  boys  and  their  two 
teachers,  etc.,  etc. 

Many  were  present  who  could  remember  the  Old  Boarding-School 
building  with  the  one  crowded  lodging-room  in  one  end  for  the  girls 
and  the  one  for  the  boys  in  the  other,  in  contrast  with  the  ample 
provision  now  made  in  Founder's  Hall  for  the  girls  and  in  Arch- 
dale  Hall  for  the  boys,  and  who  could  also  remember  the  old  school- 
rooms to  be  used  for  both  study  and  recitation,  in  contrast  with 
the  excellent  facilities  now  provided  by  New  King  Hall,  with  its 
large  and  commodious  study  and  lecture  hall,  ample  class-rooms, 
society  halls,  laboratory,  museum,  etc.  King  Hall,  situated  south- 
west of  Founder's  Hall — the  Old  Boarding-School  Building  enlarged 
and  remodeled — completes  the  almost  equilateral  triangle  formed 
by  the  three  buildings.  It  is  the  meet  imposing  structure  of  all,  and 
is  in  every  way  highly  adapted  to  the  use  designed  for  it. 

Archdale  Hall  is  full  of  boys,  but  the  generosity  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Matron  and  Governor  are,  so  far,  able  to  find  room  for  one 
more. 

The  erection  of  the  two  buildings,  Archdale  Hall  and  King  Hall, 
within  the  past  year  speaks  well  for  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
the  School  and  as  well  for  the  energy  and  skill  of  those  having  the 
oversight  of  the  work.  W. 

—  Wilmington  College. — Wilmington  College  opened  Ninth  mo. 
8th.  The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  fall  term  is  the  highest  ever 
attained  by  this  institution,  the  number  being  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.    There  will  be  some  additions  yet  this  fall. 

Professor  L.  T.  Edwards  having  resigned  to  accept  a  chair  at 
Haverford,  H.  C.  Fellow,  an  Earl  ham  graduate,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  his  place. 

Also  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Haverford,  '86,  has  been  called  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  I.  M.  Cox,  who  goes  to 
Germantown. 

Wilmington  seems  to  have  received  a  new  impetus  from  its  in- 
creased patronage,  and  signs  of  new  vigor  are  apparent  everywhere. 
Already  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  obser- 
vatory on  the  grounds  and  a  rearrangement  and  enlargement  of  the 
geological  cabinet.  Substantial  improvements  will  also  be  made  on 
the  grounds  in  the  way  of  walks  and  drives. 

— Earlham  College. — Total  enrollment  at  end  of  first  week, 
Fall  Term,  209— distributed  as  follows:  Seniors,  20;  Juniors,  17; 
Sophomores,  17;  Freshmen,  42;  unclassified,  7;  irregular  College 
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students  "  conditioned  "  on  some  preparatory  work,  17.  Total  in 
College  Department,  120 ;  Preparatory,  89.  Other  students  are  ex- 
pected in  College  as  well  as  Preparatory  Department. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  east  and  west  basement  rooms 
and  in  the  girls'  school-room  during  the  vacation  just  closed  by 
which  a  considerable  number  of  students,  more  than  before,  are 
furnished  with  private  study  rooms.  W.  B.  M. 

— Spiceland  Academy. — Thomas  Newlin,  principal  of  Spiceland 
Academy,  writes  that  the  school  is  the  largest  it  has  been  for  several 
years,  and  the  outlook  is  truly  encouraging. 

— Pleasant  Plain  Academy. — Pleasant  Plain  Academy,  Iowa, 
opened  Ninth  month  7th,  with  forty-one  pupils.  The  enrollment 
has  been  increasing  during  the  past  three  weeks,  and  now  we  have 
fifty-one  on  roll,  the  largest  fall  term  since  the  Academy  was  built 
in  1876. 

— Le  Grand  Academy ,  Iowa,  also  opened  with  bright  prospects 
before  it — fifty-six  students  enrolled  and  more  expected.  Stephen 
M.  Hadley,  of  last  year,  is  again  principal,  with  J.  Calvin  Owen, 
a  graduate  of  Penn,  as  assistant. 

— Dr.  Erastus  Test  has  accepted  charge  of  the  High  School  in 
Plainfield,  Ind. 

— Charles  E.  Cox  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Pedagogy  at 
the  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

— The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  at  Buffalo  from  the  18th 
to  the  24th  of  Eighth  month.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
though  not  largely  by  the  leading  men  of  science.  The  numbers 
appeared  to  be  made  up  of  the  younger  devotees  principally ;  yet 
there  were  such  leading  minds  as  Professors  Newton,  Cope,  Morse, 
Marsh,  and  Newbury.  I  noticed  the  attendance  of  Professors 
Reiser,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Hall,  of  Haverford.  Also  Robert  B. 
Warder  and  Effie  A.  Southworth  (Fellow  of  Bryn  Mawr  College). 
The  character  of  the  papers,  with  notable  exceptions,  hardly  seemed 
to  me  to  be  up  to  the  standard.  The  Economic  Section  was  espe- 
cially feeble.  All  of  the  sections  held  their  sessions  in  the  High 
School  building.  The  address  of  Professor  H.  A.  Newton,  of  New 
Haven,  the  retiring  president,  instead  of  being  a  resume  of  the 
whole  field  of  science,  was  a  monograph  on  "  Meteorites,  Meteors, 
and  Shooting  Stars,"  a  subject  in  which  he  was  at  home,  and  which 
was  treated  by  him  in  a  masterly  way.  He  ascribed  their  origin 
to  comets.  The  hospitalities  of  the  local  Committee  comprised  a 
visit  to  Palconwood,  on  Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  one  to  the 
Falls,  another  to  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  a  cremation  in  Buffalo's  new 
crematory.  The  excursion  to  Niagara  Falls  was  made  the  occasion 
of  scientific  observations,  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of  pertinent 
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papers.    This  was  the  third  time  the  Association  has  met  at  Buffalo, 
an  honor  which,  1  believe,  has  not  been  conferred  upon  any  other  city. 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 

— Sauveur  School  of  Languages. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Local 
Board  of  the  Oswego  formal  School,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

xtesolved,  That  the  Local  Board  of  the  Oswego  State  Norma) 
and  Training  School  take  this  occasion  to  assure  Dr.  L.  Sauveur  that 
this  Board  and  our  citizens  generally  have  been  greatly  pleased  with 
the  character  of  the  College  of  Languages  that  has  just  closed  its 
first  session  in  Oswego,  and  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  us  and  the  people  of  Oswego  to  learn  of  his  decision  to  return  to 
us  next  summer. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  been  very  happily  impressed  by  the  in- 
telligence, general  culture,  and  earnestness  of  the  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, by  ripe  scholarship,  marked  ability,  and  teaching  power  of  the 
professors  and  teachers,  as  also  by  the  superiority  of  the  methods 
employed. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  approve  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  languages  pursued  in  the  Sauveur  College  of  Lan- 
guages, that  we  believe  them  to  be  natural  and  philosophical  and 
calculated  to  advance  the  pupils  more  rapidly  and  ground  them 
more  thoroughly  than  by  any  other  plan  we  have  ever  seen  pursued. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Dr.  Sauveur  and  his  faculty  our 
congratulations  in  view  of  the  marked  increase  of  this  first  session 
of  the  College  in  Oswego,  and  assure  them  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared  on  the  part  of  the  Board  or  of  the  citizens  of  Oswego  to 
insure  to  the  College  permanent  growth  and  prosperity.  We 
believe  the  success  of  this  first  term  is  indicative  of  a  much  larger 
attendance  in  the  future,  and  we  shall  most  heartily  welcome  back 
to  Oswego,  at  the  opening  of  another  term,  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  the  session  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  to  all  connected  with  the  College. 


NOTICE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Teachers'  Association  of  Philadelphia 
will  be  held  in  Select  School  Building,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  on  Seventh  day,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1886,  at  two  p.  m. 

programme: 
1st. — An  address  by  the  President-elect,  Isaac  T.  Johnson — "  The 

National  Educational  Convention  at  Topeka." 
2d. — An  address — "  Some  Phases  of  Education  in  England  " — by 

Allen  C.  Thomas. 
3d. — An  address — "  Some  Practical  Thoughts  on  Teaching  English 

Grammar  " — by  Fanny  Jackson  Coppin. 
4th. — An  address  by  James  MacAlister,  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  Philadelphia. 
5th. — Papers  and  remarks  from  Committee  on  Teaching  English. 


B R|D AL  GIFTS 

In  Solid  Silver,  Superior  Cut  Glass,  Bronzes,  Porcelain, 
China,  Imported  Clocks,  Italian  Statuary. 

Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle, 

12th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA. 

THE   NEXT   TERM    OF 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  HOME  CULTURE 

Commenoes  lOth  Mo.  1st,  1886. 
Any  one  wishing  help  in  study  at  home  may  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 

MARY  P.  ELKINTON,  326  PiM  Street,  Philadelphia. 

IsT  O  tYoE. 

The  Managers  of  the  Friends'  Institute  have  under  appointment  a  Committee  on  Class 
Work.  This  Committee  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  from  any  desiring  to  enter  upon 
any  kind  of  class  work  during  the  coming  season. 

If  the  number  of  applications  warrant  it,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  such  classes  either  at  the  Institute  Booms,  or  elsewhere,  if  more  convenient.    Address, 
COMMITTEE  ON  CLASS  WORK,  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE, 

1316  FILBERT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Equitable  Mortgage  Company. 

6  per  cent.     FARM  MORTGASES.    7  per  cent. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  GUARANTEED. 

Remenber  that  an  investment  of  ei,000  In  four  per  eent.  Government  Bonds,  at  the  present 

market  value,  will  produce  In  five  years'  compound  Interest  only  S180.50,  while 

the  same  amount,  invested  for  a  similar  period  in  our  seven  per  cent. 

guaranteed  first  mortgage**  will  net  the  holder  S402.55. 


REASONS  WHY  OUR  LOANS  HAVE  PROVED  SATISFACTORY. 


1st.  We  invariably  Inspect  the  security  before  mak- 
ing a  loan. 

3d  We  rarely  loan  over  one-third,  and  never  exceed 
forty  per  cent,  of  its  present  cash  value. 

3d.  We  loan  only  on  first  mortgages. 

4th.  We  accept  none  but  perfect  titles. 

5th.  We  loan  only  to  good  borrowers.  - 

6th.  We  keep  all  insurance  policies  in  force. 

7th.  Wo  see  that  all  taxes  are  kept  paid. 

sth.  Our  loans  are  made  upon  well-improved  and 
productive  farms  in  the  most  prosperous  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  where  values  are 
constantly  increasing. 

NEW  YORK.  Corner  Folton  Street  and  Broadway, 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER,  Manager. 

|  PHILADELPHIA,  112  South  Fourth  Street, 

!  CHARLES  BEN  J.  WILKINSON,  Manager. 

BOSTON,  23  Conrt  Street. 

|  H.  H.  FITCH,  Manager. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Corner  Ninth  and  Walnut  Streets, 

1  JOHN  C.  AVERY,  Manager, 

1 


9th.  Our  loans  net  investors  six  and  seven  per  cent 
interest,  payable  semi-annually,  without 
charge  or  expense  to  them. 

10th.  All  money  forwarded  to  us  for  investment 
begins  to  draw  interest  within  fifteen  days 
from  its  receipt  at  any  of  our  offices. 

11th  Interest  coupons  are  cashed  at  maturity  at 
any  of  our  offices,  or  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York. 

12th.  We  guarantee  the  prompt  payment  of  all  in- 
terest at  maturity. 

13th.  We  guarantee  payment  of  the  principal  within 
two  years  after  maturity. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 


Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

I  Course  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  this  course  Latin  is  required  three  years ;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  Modern 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  French  and  German,  Literature, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  in 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  efforts  on  one 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Course  in  Oeneral  Science  and  IAterature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year ;  Mathematics  through  three  years ;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  it.    Particular  attention  is 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

III.  Course  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree   of 

Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.    The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathematics, 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.    Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 

Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

QUEEN  &  CO. 


W&  pnbtisfi;  fif- 
teen priced  and 
Blnatrated  Cata- 
logues, each  de-* 
scribing  different! 
classes  oC  instru-' 
meats,  SbkdwosL 


904  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 

i^H  ITiA T>yrrrp:gT A 

THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

2To.  700   ARCS  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Collections,  Settlements  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 

qbombT.  joauraoif, 

No.  aa  B.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Telephone  No.  107. 
Practice  In  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  West  Grore  and  Kennett 
Square. 

FOULKE  &   SPRACUE, 

86  sad  86  toots  Aauicaa  Block,  8T.  PAUL,  HINH. 

LAWYEB8  AHD  FINANCIAL  AGENT8  FOE  8T. 
PAUL  AKD  THE  HOBTHWEST. 
lEspecial  attention  given  to  the  interests  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  high  rates  of  interest.  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Nat.  American  German  Bank  at  St  Paul. 
Write  for  Information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 

Queen  &-GQ.924  chest.st.phha. 


Marine.Fiflds Spy  Glasses 
from  25$  to  -$500.00 


PSS^^ 


8  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

DEALERS  IN 

STAIB  BODS,  CURTAIN  POLES, 
and  FANCY  BRASS  GOODS. 


W.  G.  WHELLER, 

BOOK   BUSTDIEIR/, 
152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Boom  4),  PHILADA. 

Old  Books  Rebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to . 

GLOBES  SPRING  MAPMNifHS 
.  'rtMMBHTOTWflBaiSt. 

/ft/iPFUBUSHER  %SJSJfcS*»^ 

GEO.  W.  HANCOCK, 

Real  Estate  and  Surveying. 

Rents*  Collected. 

717  Walnut  St.,  and  40th  and  Lancaster  Are., 

PHILAPELP  «I  A, 

Queen  &Co.  9  2A  chest.  St. 
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0CUL/S^ 
ORDERS 


Our  New  School  Aids  are  used 
w.._..ww  for  conducting  day  schools  In 
0_I,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  large,  pretty 
chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  elegantly 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price  per  set.  $1  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  50c. 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friendship,  Scripture,  wedding,  visiting, 
birthday,  Christmas,  new  year,  prizet  fine  gift  cards, 
school  reports,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
samples,  30c.;  half  set,  15c.  Price-list  free.  All  post- 
paid by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

821  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OmOE,    409    CHESTNUT    STREET. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  22d,  1865. 

CBABTEB  PSBPETOAL,  |  CAPITAL,  -  -  $1,000,000.  I  ASSETS,  $17,813,563.10. 
Insures  Lives,  Grants  Annuities,  Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  which 
interest  is  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  trustee,  guardian, 
assignee;  committee,  RECEIVER,  AGENT,  etc.,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  ana 
surplus  fund  furnishes  ample  security.  , 

ALL  TRU8T  FUNDS  AND  INVESTMENTS  ARE  KEPT  SEPARATE  AND  APART  from  the  RSSetS  Of  the  Company. 

Owners  op  Real  Estate  are  invited  to  look  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  has  the 
care  of  this  description  of  property.  It  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  in  the  law  of  Real  Estate, 
seconded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assistants.    Some  of  them  give  their  undivided  attention  to  Its  care 

and  management. 

The  incomes  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
Samuel  B.8hipl«y,  President  I        Asa  8.  Wing,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

T.  Wist ar  Brown,  Vice-President.  I        Joseph  Ashbrook,  Manager  of  Insurance  Dep  t 

J.  Roberts  Foulke.  Trust  Officer. 
DIREOTOBS. 


Saml.  B.  Shipley,  Phila. 
T.Wbtar  Brown,  " 
Blehard  Cadbury,  " 
Henry  Haines.       ,   " 


William  Hacker,  Phila. 
Israel  Morris,  " 

Chad.  Hartahorne,  " 
Wm.  Gummere,  " 
Frederic  Cottins,    '* 


Philip  C.  Garrett.  Phila. 
Justus  C.  Strawbridge,  Phila. 
Murray  Shipley,  Cinn.,  O. 
J.  M.  Albertson,  Norristown. 
Asa  S.  Wing,  Phils, 
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STUDENT  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Educational  Periodicals. 
Education,  bi-monthly, 
Journal  of  Education,  weekly,    . 
American  Teacher,  monthly, 
Teachers'  Institute  and  Practical  Teacher, 

Scientific. 

American  Naturalist, 

Scientific  American,     .... 

Science, 

Boston  Journal  ot  Chemistry, 

General  News  and  Literatui;k. 
New  York  Tribune,  weekly, 
New  York  Independent, 
Cincinnati  Commercial, 
North  American  Review, 
The  Forum, 
The  Century, 
Harper's  Monthly, 
The  Eclectic,      . 
The  Nation, 

Agricultural. 

American  Agriculturist, 
Country  Gentleman,   . 
Farm  Journal,   . 


College  Journals. 

The  Haverfordian,      .... 
The  Earlhamite,  .... 

Peun  Chronicle,  .... 

Wilmington  Collegian, 

Juveniles. 

Babyland, 

Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery,     . 
Our  Little  Men  and  Women, 
Children's  Friend,       .... 
Treasure  Trove  and  Pupil's  Companion, 

Most  other  American  periodicals  of  high  character  can  be 
furnished  on  application.  Please  state  when  you  wish  subscriptions 
to  commence.    Address, 


Subscription  With  The 

Price. 

Student. 

$4  00 

$4  00 

3  00 

3  25 

1  00 

1  75 

1  25 

2  00 

4  00 

4  50 

3  20 

3  56 

5  00 

5  50 

1  00 

1  75 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  50 

1  00 

1  85 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  50 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  70 

1  50 

2  00 

2  50 

•    3  00 

50 

1  25 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

75 

1  25 

50 

1  25 

50 

1  35 

1  50 

2  20 

1  00 

1  75 

1  50 

2  25 

1  00 

1  60 

THE  STUDENT, 


GERMANTOWN,  PA. 


THE  SE1/EIJTY.FI1/E  DOLLAR  U/jVTGH, 

In  18-Karat  Gold  Cases. 
WARRANTED  TO  BE  A  CORRECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

J.   E.  CALDWELL  &  CO., 

902  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH  f*l  LLOTT'S 
*  STEEL**  PENS. 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303,404, 332,351,170, 

AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  *r  ALL  DEALERS  throughout  theWORLD, 


ALBERT  DICKINSON. 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian.  Millet,  Red  Top,  Bint 
Grass.  Lawn  Grans,  Orchard  Gram,  Bird  Seeds,  &c 

(  MM17&U9Klnzie8t.       POP  CORN.  „ 
Warehotwr;?  KM.  106. 108 &  1  10Michigan8t.    OlTlOXS.  llSKlMZXXST. 

i  198, 200, 302  &  304  Market  St  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A  PERFECT  TOILET  SOAP 


— IB — 


LINDLEY  M.  ELKINTON'S 

PURE  PALM. 

Pressed  Cakes, $1.25  per  dozen. 

Old  Dry  Blocks, 30  cents  per  lb. 

In  Bars, 20  cents  per  lb. 

No.  532  ST.  JOHN  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  FA. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 


ited  States. 


BY  Prof.  J,  K^HARLEY. 

This  is  a  capital  little  work  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories,  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
16mo,  in  full  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 


Fundamental  Exiles  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Prop.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE.' 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  intended)  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
"  With  Answers  "  and  "  Without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
State  Normal  School,  MillersviUc.  Perma. 

Every  young  ladv,  as  well  as  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84 
cents.    Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


MATHEMATICAL  WORE. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.f  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 
public.  .  „  . 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 
together : 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 25  eta. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic» 88  eta. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in  > 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devolving  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  their  use  an  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic  .  21  eta. 
Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  .  .  41  eta. 
Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,  ..31  eta. 
Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic, .  .  80  eta. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared- 
Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc., $L19 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete, LOG 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .   1.05 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  .  .$2.25 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  -  L65 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....    1.65 


THE  TODEBSIGWED  ABE  ALSO  PTOLISHEBS  OP  MANY  OTHEB  VALUABLE  EOTCA. 
T10NAL  WOBES,  AMONG  WHICH  ABE- 


Westlake'a  C.  S.  Literature,  50  cts. 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

L.yte'8  School  Song  Book,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 

Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and 
Grammar  vSchool  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents 
each. 


Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  38  eta. 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  50  cts. 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  91.05. 
New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  In  ap- 
plication of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  63  cents  and  f  1.25. 
Sheppard'g  U.  S.  Constitution,  63  cts.  and  $1.05. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  $25  00. 


m  M  &  11  Nttn,  530  Market  Stint,  »4#ii. 


SAVING   FUND   SOCIETY 

OF  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  VICINITY, 

Removed  to  their  New  Building, 
4794  MAI#  &1REBT.  tjORNEM  SCHOOL    , 

uftici  hours  ^  ^tunlnys  until  S  o'clock. 
INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS. 

Amounts  Ee celled  from  10  Cents  Upward. 

T.  CHARLTON  HENRY,  Prt*ident 

ISAAC;  C.  JONES,  JrM  Vice- President. 
ELLISTON  1\  MOKUIS,  secretary. 

CHARLES  A.  SPIEGEL,  Treasurer 
MANAGERS ! 
T\  Charlton  Henry,  James  &  Jones, 

Ellison  P.  Morris,  Enoch  Taylor, 

Samuel  Morris,  Phillip  C.  Garret, 

John  S,  Haines,  Willfma  G.  Spencer, 

Charles  Spencer,  William  Brockie, 

J.  L+  Erringer,  Isaac  0.  Jones,  Jr. 

James  M.  Aertaen*  Joseph  a.  Karris, 

William  W.  Justice. 


FSTERBROOK'S 


STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 


^ 


JONES  8  FISHER. 

(Established  nearly  100  years)* 
JVVw  Store, 

1318  Chestnut  Street. 

Black  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Shawls, 
English  Crapes,  Gloves,  etc. 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.     26  John8£.<  Ntw  Yorfc. 


SAMUEL  F,  BALDEHSTOM I  SODS, 

PAPER  HANGINGS, 

Window  Sh&dti,  Window  Awaiagi, 

90S  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Work  done  in  Country  at  City  Rates. 


LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  containing  141  Maps, -with  text  explanatory,  and  a 
carefnllv  selected  list  of  the  English  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on  each 
period. "  $2.00. 

LABBERTON'S  OUTLINES  OF  U51YERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
present  time.    With  Tables — Chronological,  Genealogical,  and  Literary.    An  attempt  to 
'  supply,  in  a  concise  and  leamable  form,  a  trustworthy  guide  to  historical  knowledge. 
Fourteenth  edition.    $1.50. 

LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  logically  arranged  and  divided,  the  com- 
panion  book  to  Outlines  of  History.    Ninth  edition.    $1.31. 

LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  CHART,  or  History  Taught  by  the  Eye,  showing  at  a  glance 
(by  means  of  color)  the  Rise,  Development,  and  Fall  of  the  principal  Historic  Nations, 
with  interesting  explanatory  text.    4to.    $2.63. 

These  books  are  designed  to  supply,  to  schools  and  private  families,  a  general  history  of 
moderate  size,  free  from  sectarian  and  party  prejudice,  containing  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  the  best  historians,  tracing  more  particularly  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
bringing  out  prominently  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind — the  Wily  classic  authors. 

SELF-CULTURE— Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral.  Being  three  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  to  his  students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Pocket 
edition.     10  cents. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  full  of  sound  sense,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young 
student. 

The  above  are  for  sale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publishers, 

JOHN  HIGHLANDS, 

SS9  TYoi-th  Ninth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


u 


WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  -will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

Fourth  and   Race  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA . 


Meehaa's  Nurseries 


(ESTABLISHED  185*). 

Those  who  look  at  our  COLLEGES  and  PUBLIC  GROUNDS*  as 
well  as  most  PRIVATE  GARDENS,  where  a  few  dozen  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  at  most  complete  the  list,  will  be  surprised  when  they 
learn  that  they  can  have  nearly 

A  Thousand  Kinds  to  Choose  from. 

The  popular  JAPAN  SNOWBALL  (see  cut  annexed)  is  one  of  our 
introductions.  The  new  edition  of  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  applicant  for  six  cents 
in  stamps. 

OFFICE  and  NURSERY, 

CHEW  and  CHURCH  STREETS, 

JAPAN  SNOWBALL.  GERJCANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA. 


8 


.A.  J.  REACH  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


SPORTING   GOODS, 

Stm,  Ho.  23  South  EIGHTH  8T.,  i    PHELA., 

Factory,  1219, 21, 23, 25  BEACH  8T  •    > 


Pa. 


WILLIAM  H.  MOON, 
Qlenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

A  New  Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery  Catalogue 
of  32  pages  is  now  ready,  sent  free  on  application. 

We  arc  introducing  RANCOCAS,  the  moat  prod  ac- 
tive, hardy  >  early  Red  Rast>betrj\  good  color,  fine 

qi  iKii  i  y.  i.'n  rrio>  we  1 1 .  should  be  plumei  1 1  »>  ov  .«  y  ■■ :  ie. 


J^DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

PT,ANT*4*  BTTMtS,  and 

n  r;vi\  uttho  i.mviisT 
PRICE*.  Calendar  /or 

1  ^MJ  lent  for  fl<*.  fn  Ktampi 

HENRY  A.  DftEER, 
U  €HE8TXTT  ST,  PHILa! 


U|f  A. HT  E  D-COUNTY  AGENTS  IN 
If  EVERY  STATE,  for  Wood's  Household 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Hygiene  &  Surgery 

(VERY  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  VERY  ATTRACTIVE.) 

Torty  Contributors— each  a  writer  of  author- 
ity—holding positions  among  the  highest  and 
most  responsible  in  the  profession,  honored  and 
respected  in  both  Professional  and  Social  Cir- 
cles. Send  for  3 2 -page  circular  (free)  and 
other  information.  The  most  promising  and  sat- 
isfactory book  on  the  market.  Apply  at  once  to 
William  Wood  &  Company,  Publishers,  56  and  68 
Lafayette  Place,  New  York, 


Photographic  Outfits, 

FROM 

$10-00- 
Upward. 

Lessons  FREE  to 
Purchasers. 

TBOS.  B.  HeCOLUV, 

635  AROH  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ELOCUTION, 

EMBRACING 

LOGICAL  AlAlTn  AND  VSICE  CULTURE. 

BY 

HANNAH  W.  ALLEN, 

335  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Private  and  Class  Lessons.  Send  for  Circular. 


Extract  from  Testimonial  dated 

"  New  Haven,  Ct.,  July  19th,  1886. 
*  *  *  *  *  To  any  who  would  learn  to  read  our 
standard  prose  and  poetry  as  we  would  like  to  hear 
it  in  our  schools  and  homes,  I  recommend  Miss 
Hannah  W.  Allen,  as  a  most  conscientious  and 
promising  teacher.  "  Mark  Bailey, 

"  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Yale  University." 


McCALLUM,  CREASE  *  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

FINE    CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  1014  Ch.estn.ut  Street, 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


The  tort  praetleal 

fa»W— Qparterij  Review, 


It  ha*  3000  more  Words  than  any  other  Am. 
I>ict'yt  and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  En- 
gravings. **  It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable 
School-master  to  the  whole  family/ 


With  «r  without  Patent  Index. 


The  latest  issue  of  this  work  comprises 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  118,000  Words,  and  3000  Engravings, 

A  CAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

26,000  Titles,  with  pronunciation,  Ac,  (Just  added )  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ;  also  various  Tables, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  is 

recommended  by  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and  by  the  leading  College  Presidents. 

Published  by  O.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets ;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying* 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able.   Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J. ,  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLEN  JAY;  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Sauveur's  Educational  Works. 

A  Descriptive  Cjrculab  of  Dr.  Sauveur's  Works  for  the  teaching  of  French  and  Latin, 
according  to  his  method  (the  natural  method)  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 

A  copv  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by  the  author  on  receipt  of  half  the 
retail  price.  Address, 

DR.  L.  SAUVEUR,  ?800  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JANENTZKY&^WEBER, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP 

ARTISTS'    MATERIALS, 

J.  A  W.'s  Artists'  Oil  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes,  Water  Colors  and  Pastels,  Paint  Boxes, 
Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting  Oatflts,  Drawing  and  Painting  Studios. 

Engineers'  and  Draughtsman's  Supplies,  Mathematical  Instruments,  Etchers'  and  Engravers'  Tools,  Wax  and  Paper 
Flower  Materials. 1125  Cheatnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


flu  lima  School  of  Modem  Linages, 

1319  WALNUT  STBBET. 

Fall  term  opens  October  1st.  Special  attention 
paid  to  the  classes  in  foreign  literature. 

LOUIS  CHABUT, 
OTTO  HELLER. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 

Yon  can,  by  ten  weeks'  study,  master  all  of  these 
languagessumciently  fore  very-day  and  business  con- 
yenatkm,  by  Dr.  Rich.  S.  Rosenthal's  celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT  SYSTEM.  Terms,  *5  for  books 
of  each  language,  with  privilege  of  answers  to  all 

?uestfons  and  correction  of  exercises.  Sample  copy, 
art  1, 25  cents.    Liberal  terms  to  Teachers. 

Melstenehaft  Publishing  Co., 

Herald  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  some  physical  exercise  is  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  good  health*  Where  much  muscular 
strength  is  desired  the  exercise  must  be  vigorous  and  frequent 
Many  people  find  all  that  they  need  in  their  regular  work  or  in 
their  recreations.  Where,  however,  neither  their  occupations  nor 
tastes  involve  the  required  bodily  exertion,  systematic  calisthenics 
or  gymnastics  must  be  employed,  even  though  they  be  positively 
distasteful. 

While  all  this  is  admitted  with  regard  to  the  body,  the  parallel 
truth  as  applied  to  the  mind  is  little  heeded*  The  business  of  many 
may  frequently  call  into  play  their  higher  intellectual  faculties.  This 
is  true  not  only  with  regard  to  what  are  called  the  professions,  but 
also  with  the  management  of  any  large  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
or  financial  business.  The  amount  of  brain  work  of  a  high  order 
done  by  a. successful  business  man  is  much  under-estimated  by  the 
average  member  of  the  professions. 

Many  other  people  whose  work  is  routine  and  commonplace  have 
tastes  which  lead  them  to  various  forms  of  intellectual  recreations, 
or  even  to  serious  intellectual  work.  As  examples  of  literary  men 
of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  Charles  Lamb  and  John  Stuart 
Mill. 

But  there  still  remains  a  large  class  of  people  who,  perhaps,  from 
necessity,  are  intellectual  neither  in  their  work  nor  in  their  recrea- 
tions. If  these  desire  to  preserve  any  mental  health  or  strength, 
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some  mental  exercise  must  be  taken,  even  though  it  be  done  without 
any  great  pleasure  in  it. 

Now,  we  believe  that  it  k  no  more  right  to  abuse  our  minds  than 
to  neglect  our  bodies.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  are  heads 
of  rising  families.  Many  a  mother  has  restrained  her  self-sacrifice 
by  the  thought  of  the  necessity  of  her  health  to  the  care  of  her  lit- 
tle flock.  Many  a  father  has  held  himself  aloof  from  risks  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  because  of  the  claims  of  those  dependent  upon  him. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  mothers  do  we  see  scarcely  able 
to  help  their  children  of  twelve  with  their  lessons,  and  who  are 
wholly  surpassed  in  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  by  their 
daughters  of  twenty.  Likewise,  how  comparatively  few ,  are  the 
fathers  who  sympathize  with  the  youthful  aspirations  of  their  sons, 
and  direct  their  strengthening  intellects. 

We  would  urge  the  duty  which  rests  with  every  one  of  maintaining 
some  regular  intellectual  work.  With  many  this  will  most  easily 
be  found  in  science  or  literature.  To  those  who  live  in  the  country 
the  whole  range  of  natural  science  is  open.  The  exhaustive  study 
of  the  local  botany  or  ornithology  or  geology,  with  the  reading  re- 
lated to  them,  will  furnish  to  any  one  a  centre  of  genuine  intellec- 
tual life.  Not  only  wtil  it  furnish,  but  it  has  and  does  cheer  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  thousands. 

The  dwellers  in  the  city  are  shut  out  from  much  of  nature,  but 
with  the  museums  and  lectures  and  libraries  they  have  especially 
good  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  physical  sciences,  and  many 
are  the  little  laboratories  where  profitable  and^  at  times,  valuable 
ivork  is  done. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  urge  the  claims  of  general  litera- 
ture. They  have  been  laid  before  our  readers  often  and  ably.  At- 
tention may,  however,  be  called  to  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Home 
Culture.  It  designs  to  aid  in  the  objects  which  we  are  here  recom- 
mending. If  no  inclination  leads  to  any  intellectual  work,  and  it 
be  desired  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty,  the  help  this  Society  or  some 
similar  one  gives  will  probably  be  the  best  means  of  insuring  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object,  and  will  not  unlikely  change  the 
task  into  a  pleasure. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  deliberations  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  taking  a  character  of  active  helpful- 
ness. If  the  suggestion  to .  arrange  for  the  lending  of  illustrative 
apparatus  among  the  smaller  schools  can  be  put  into  wise  hands  and 
carried  out,  a  great  deal  of  freshness  may  be  brought  to  such 
schpols.  We  do  not  see  why  the  Association  should  not  itself  own 
and  loan  many  useful  bits  of  apparatus,  only  occasionally  needed ; 
perhaps  even  some  books,  though  every  school  wants  its  own  books 
of  reference. 

Another  suggestion  was  added — that  teachers  might  sometimes 
lend  themselves.  In  these  times  of  extended  research  the  field  of 
knowledge  has  to  be  very  much  divided  up ;  one  man  or  woman  can- 
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not  pursue  at  all  exhaustively  many  subjects,  Nearly  all  who  study 
deeply  have  their  favorite  branches  upon  which  they  can  talk  or  teach 
mvch  better  than  on  others.  We  all  know  the  luxury  of  listening 
to  one  who  is  full  of  knowledge  of  an  interesting  subject  and  has 
thought  much  upon  it ;  in  half  an  hour  he  can  give  us  more  than 
we  might  find  for  ourselves  in  days,  and,  moreover,  rouse  our  en- 
thusiasm to  seek  and  to  think  further. 

The  teacher  of  a  small  school  would  often  esteem  it  a  great  favor 
to  have  an  hour's  discourse  to  the  pupils  from  another  teacher  well 
prepared  on  a  certain  subject,  rousing  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
stuay  by  showing  them,  more  than  their  simple  daily  routine  can 
show,  what  there  is  in  knowledge  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  power  it  gives. 

We  think  there  ought  to  be  other  associations  of  teachers  that 
might  be  profitably  reported  to  our  pages.  Especially  should  there 
be  more  meetings  of  the  Association  which  this  journal  represents, 
"The  Educational  Association  of  Friends  in  America."  Its  plan 
was  so  carefully  worked  up  for  mutual  help  and  so  admirably  in- 
augurated by  the  meeting  at  Haverford,  in  1880,  it  does  seem  a 
great  pity  to  let  it  drop.  It  may  for  convenience  require  some 
modifications  in  its  minor  arrangements,  but  those  will  not  be 
attained  by  doing  nothing. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  national  meetings  at 
Haverford,  in  1880,  and  Earlham,  in  1883,  can  recall  something  of 
the  delightful  friendliness  and  harmony  of  those  seasons,  as  well  as 
their  intellectual  stimulus,  and  conclude  that  such  are  opportuni- 
ties not  to  be  neglected.  The  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Division  also, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1881,  and  at  Providence,  in  1882,  were  occasions 
of  much  interest,  and  doubtless  the  meetings  held  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  Divisions  were  likewise  profitable  and  pleasant.  Some 
readers  of  The  Student  may  not  know  that  the  Constitution  of 
this  Association  with  its  wide  membership  provides  for  a  national 
meeting  once  in  five  years,  the  first  period  only  being  made  three 
years,  to  get  the  organization  well  started.  In  addition  to  these 
national  gatherings*,  each  lasting  several  days,  and  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  much  profitable  social  intercourse,  it  was  arranged  that 
an  Annual  Meeting  should  be  held  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  country,  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  between  those  mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  west  of  that  river.  The  Western  Division 
comprised  only  Iowa  and  Kansas  Yearly  Meetings;  the  Middle  one 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Western ;  the  Eastern,  the  line  of  Friends'  com- 
munities down  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Division  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  and  the  arrange- 
ment failed  because  Baltimore  Friends  were  apt  to  be  absent  from 
their  city  homes  in  the  summer  vacation,  when  it  suits  best  for  most 
teachers  to  leave  their  posts.  We  hope  there  will  be  no  failure  in 
holding  the  National  Meeting  in  1888,  and  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  this  it  seems  proper  that  the  three  Divisions  should  hold  their 
meetings  at  least  the  previous  year.    Let  us  try  for  this. 
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The  President  under  appointment  is  James  Wood,  of  Mt  Kfcco, 
N.  Y. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Alpheos  McTaggart  and  Edmund  Stanley; 
Secretary,  Isaac  Sharpies*;  Assistant  Secretaries,  Hannah  E. 
Davis  and  Rosa  E.  Lewis. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  Professor  Thomas'  article  on  English  Educa- 
tion that  he  said  written  work  had  a  larger  place  in  English  colleges 
than  in  ours,  and  that  the  American  recitation  was  almost  unknown. 
In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  at  the  meeting  where  this  address 
was  read,  as  to  the  ad  vantage  or  disadvantage  of  this,  he  said  he  thought 
the  writing  had  rather  too  large  a  place  in  England,  making  English- 
men good  writers  but  not  ready  speakers.  They  lack  the  practice  in 
speaking  which  Bacon  says"maketh  a  ready  man."  Do  not  Americans, 
too,  need  more  aptness  in  expression  and  ease  in  giving  their  thoughts 
to  others  on  occasion  ?  For,  though  books  influence  us  very  much, 
the  living  voice,  accompanied  by  the  speaking  eye  and  natural  ges- 
ture, has  even  creator  power.  And  with  all  our  educated  people, 
who  can  write  fairly  well,  how  few  we  find  able  and  willing  to  speak 
to  a  company  of  people.  In  a  recent  address  a  ready  speaker  told 
of  an  experience  of  her  school  life  that  had  helped  her  facility  in 
carrying  a  subject  in  her  mind  so  as  to  speak  on  it  clearly.  In  the 
normal  school  her  class  were  accustomed  to  have  forty  pages  of  his- 
tory to  recite,  and  one  was  expected  to  begin  the  recitation  and 
another  to  carry  it  on,  without  any  question  from  the  teacher  to 
indicate  the  subject.  She  found  it  impossible  sometimes  to  remem- 
ber what  came  next ;  so  did  others  of  the  class ;  but  our  friend  set 
herself  resolutely  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  attained  it  by  care- 
fully searching  out  the  sequence  of  topics  and  memorizing  this. 
Since  that  time  she  has  retained  the  habit  of  noticing  main  topics, 
and  has  found  it  a  great  convenience. 

The  tendency  to  increase  the  curricula  of  school  so  as  to  embrace 
a  large  portion  of  French  and  German  is  very  manifest  and  very 
commendable.  On  both  the  disciplinary  and  practical  sides  there 
is  much  to  say  in  its  favor.  It  supplies  to  some  extent  the  linguistic 
training  which  the  omission  of  Latin  or  Greek  undoubtedly  leaves  out 
from  a  course,  and  it  gives  an  acquirement  which  is  positively  useful 
and  fast  becoming  indispensable  to  professional  and  business  life.  To 
read  easy  French  or  German  is  not  a  very  difficult  acquirement  but 
an  exceedingly  convenient  one.  To  speak  them  well  less  easy  and, 
for  most  people,  less  necessary.  Every  scientific  student  who  does 
not  have  them  continually  mourns  their  loss,  and  many  a  business 
man  would  give  a  moderate  fortune  to  secure  them.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  Friends'  schools  should  consider  whether  they  have  any 
unfulfilled  duties  in  this  direction. 

We  desire  to  publish  in  our  next  number  a  list  of  books,  new  or 
specially  desirable,  which  we  shall  offer  to  purchase  for  our  sub- 
scribers on  favorable  terms,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  sug- 
gestions of  good  books  for  this  list. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  relation  between  school,  college,  and  university  in  England 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  in  Germany  or  America. 

The  university,  theoretically,  is  made  up  of  several  colleges 
(Cambridge  has  seventeen,  Oxford  twenty-one).  An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  University  of  London,  which  is  really  an  examining 
board,  with  power  to  grant  degrees  after  examination,  though 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  change  its  character  so  as  to  make  ijt 
a  teaching  institution  as  well. 

The  other  universities  " afford  instruction,;  hold  examinations; 
confer  degrees,  prizes,  and  scholarships;  maintain  discipline."  In 
point  of  age  the  universities  are  older  than  the  colleges,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  them.  They  are  corporate  bodies  which 
have  the  power  of  holding  property  and  of  exercising  other  defined 
powers  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  their  incorporation. 
Their  constitution  varies  somewhat,  out  that  of  Cambridge  will  do 
as  an  example.  The  Senate  or  governing  body  consists  of  the  Chan- 
cellor *  (practically  an  honorary  officer) ;  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who 
must  be  one  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges  and,  whether  resident  or 
non-resident,  of  the  doctors  and  masters  of  the  several  faculties. 
A  council  of  the  Senate,  eight  in  number,  is  chosen  periodically, 
and  all  "  Graces/1  i.  e.9  university  laws,  must  be  approved  by  it 
before  being  submitted  to  the  Senate  to  be  voted  on.  The  adminis- 
tration is  intrusted  chiefly  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  aided  by  a  few 
other  officers.  The  university  Professors  are  appointed  in  various 
ways ;  some  by  special  Boards,  some  by  the  resident  members  of  the 
Senate,  called  the  Electoral  Roll,  a  few  by  the  Crown. 

The  colleges  are  also  corporate  bodies  within  the  university,  but 
distinct  from  it ;  their  government,  within  their  sphere,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Head,  or  Master,  as  he  is  often  called,  and  the  Fellows. 
Colleges  have  no  power  to  grant  degrees,  but  they  provide  instruc- 
tion separate  from  the  university,  offer  scholarship  and  prizes,  and 
maintain  discipline.  The  requisitions  for  admission  to  these  col- 
leges vary  much ;  some  only  require  the  certificate  of  a  Cambridge 
Master  of  Arts  that  he  believes  the  candidate  fit  for  admission ; 
and  this,  without  further  examination,  enables  him  to  become  a 
member  of  the  college,  and  later,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
accompanied  by  some  formalities,  to  become  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity as  well.  Other  colleges,  such  as  King's,  at  Cambridge,  and 
fialiof,  at  Oxford,  require  examinations  for  admission,  which  are 
severer  than  the  first  university  examination  commonly  known  as 
the  "  little  go."  All  Souls  College,  at  Oxford,  is,  I  believe,  alone  in 
having  no  undergraduates,  but  is,  one  might  almost  say,  an  institu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  done  literary  work,  or  who 
agree  to  enter  into  it.  In  some  of  the  colleges  very  elementary 
studies  are  pursued — there  being  no  examination,  undergraduates 

*The  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire,  elected  1861 ; 
the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  is  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  elected  1869. 
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come  up  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  their  "  little  go,"  and 
Caesar,  Anabasis,  elementary  algebra,  and  geometry,  and  so  forth, 
.  are  studied.  In  this  elementary  work  instructors  in  classics  follow 
methods  very  similar  to  ours ;  in  mathematics,  I  believe,  generally 
written  questions  are  distributed  which  are  to  be  answered  in  writing 
within  the  hour.  The  word  recitation  is  never  used,  and  would  not 
be  understood  in  its  American  sense. 

In  more  advanced  work  the  instruction  is  entirely  by  lectures. 
Every  undergraduate  who  wishes  to  excel  either  in  the  college  or 
university  examinations  has  a  private  tutor,  technically  called  a 
coach,  who  directs  his  studies,  explains  difficulties,  and  shows  him 
how  to  work.  A  coach,  for  instance,  works  German  with  you,  reads 
history  with  you,  etc.  In  fact,  coaching  is  a  fine  art,  and  a  skilful 
coach  with  a  good  reputation  often  secures  a  large  income,  sometimes 
reaching  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

As  in  America,  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  bearing  the 
name  of  college  which  are  not  colleges  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term — such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Clifton.  .  These  are  really 
high  schools,  which  prepare  for  the  universities.  There  is  a  kind  of x 
affiliation  between  these  schools  and  certain  of  the  colleges — thus, 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  has  twenty-four  scholarships  appropri- 
ated to  boys  from  Eton.'  These  great "  public  schools,  as  they  are 
termed,  Eton  having  nine  hundred  pupils,  are  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion ;  and  excellent  work,  especially  in  classics  and  mathematics,  is 
done  at  them.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  their  great  size 
and  popularity  is  not  a  disadvantage.  More  than  one  of  the  Cam- 
bridge professors  told  me  that  some  of  their  best  men  came  from 
small  private  schools,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  I  was  interested 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  see  that  the  Senior  and  the  Second  Wrangler- 
ship,  the  highest  honors  at  Cambridge,  were  gained  by  young  men 
who  had  had  their  preparatory  training  at  small  schools. 

English  educators  seem  to  have  taken  as  their  motto  the  words  of 
Bacon,  "  Writing  maketh  an  exact  man."  From  the  primary  school 
up,  write,  write,  write,  is  the  continual  refrain.  As  soon  as  possible  the 
lecture  supplements  the  text-book,  and  far  earlier  than  with  us  it  sup- 
plants it  altogether  wherever  possible.  The  pupils  are  held  responsible 
for  what  the  instructor  says,  notes  must  be  taken,  abstracts  made,synop- 
ses  drawn  up,  essays  written,  and,  above  all,  written  examinations  held 
periodically.  I  believe  it  was  the  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  who  wittily  said  there  were  only  two  classes  in  England, 
the  examiners  and  the  examined.  One  must  confess  that  this  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration.  For,  from  first  entrance  into  school  life 
until  the  university  is  left,  and  even  after  that,  if  the  India  or  civil 
service  is  to  be  entered,  some  examination  or  other  must  be  passed 
before  a  position  is  gained;  and  not  seldom  the  question  rises 
whether  to  pass  an  examination  rather  than  to  gain  knowledge  is 
not  the  aim  held  before  the  pupil.  The  great  value  of  written  ex- 
aminations is  undeniable,  but  that  they  may  be  overdone  is  now 
beginning  to  be  acknowledged  even  in  England. 
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Youug  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  when  it  is  practicable, 
are  generally  taught  at  home  by  resident  or  daily  governesses  and 
masters — French  or  German  resident  governesses  are/ very  common. 
Even  when  children  attend  day  schools  there  is  not  unfrequently  a 
governess  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons.  Boarding- 
schools  for  girls  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  for  boys,  and  boys, 
as  young  as  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  are  sent  to  boarding-school 
even  from  wealthy  homes. 

In  most  of  the  schools  the  pupils  are  worked  hard,  the  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  and  classics  being  specially  thorough.  Writing 
Greek  and  Latin  verse  is  still  required  at  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
great  public  schools,  and  at  some  others,  though  ability  to  write 
week  and  Latin  verse  is  no  longer  required  for  admission  to  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford.  Not  a  few  teachers,  notably  Professor  Mayor, 
of  Cambridge,  still  defend  the  practice,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  vocabulary  of  the  student  and 
familiarizing  him  with  the  language. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  thing  does  the  English  child  show  superiority 
more  than  in  his  knowledge  of  mathematics.  And  all  through  the 
various  stages  of  education  the  average  English  student  appears 
to  be  much  ahead  of  the  average  American  in  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  of  his  mathematical  knowledge.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  is  unsurpassed  as  a  place  for  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  physics.  The  very  currency  of  the  realm  is  an  aid  to  mathe- 
matical study,  for  any  one  who  k  able  to  reckon  quickly  and  accu- 
rately in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  has  necessarily  mastered 
much  of  elementary  arithmetic.  Questions  daily  present  themselves 
and  are  rapidly  solved,  which  I  dare  say  would  cause  most  of  us 
who  are  not  teachers  of  arithmetic  to  hesitate  awhile  before  giving 
a  confident  solution,  e.g.,  what  would  be  the  eost  of  four  and  five- 
eighths  yards  of  silk  at  two  shillings  three  and  three-quarter  pence 
per  yard,  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  ?  One  of 
the  latest  elementary  arithmetics,  Sonnenschein's,  is  to  a  great 
extent  made  up  of  examples  in  sterling  money. 

But  if  the  instruction  in  mathematics  and  classics  is  good,  so  far 
as  I  saw  and  heard,  the  methods  in  geography  are  far  behind  ours ; 
elementary  science  also  is  often  poorly  taught  Habits  of  observa- 
tion are  gained  by  drawing,  which  seems  to  be  taught  to  every- 
body. Instruction  in  history  varies  very  much  in  quality.  Litera- 
ture takes  a  high  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  is  taught  chiefly 
by  lectures.  Physical  exercise  is  a  strong  feature  of  English  educa- 
tion. It  is  afforded  mostly  by  athletic  sports  and  by  walking,  the  ex- 
cellent roads  and  footpaths  of  England  adding  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  latter.  In  many  girls'  schools  two  daily  walks  are  required, 
and  twenty  or  more  young  ladies,  accompanied  by  a  teacher,  used 
daily  to  pass  our  windows  at  Cambridge  in  fulfilment  of  such  a 
requirement.  Gymnasia  and  gymnastic  exercises  are  not  so  good 
or  well  planned  as  with  us. 

The  British  Board  schools,  which  are  those  most  nearly  eorres- 
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pondine  to  our  public  schools*  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak  of 
particularly,,  as  I  did  not  see  mueh  of  them,  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  be,  relatively,  as  good  as  tbe  private  schools. 

Iu  conclusion,  fewer  subjects-  taught,  but  greater  thoroughness 
than  with  us,  seem  to  be  the  mark  of  English  schools. 

Allen  C.  Thomas. 


EA8Y  INSTRUCTION  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Some  of  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  last  article  will  extend 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Their  trend,  so  to  speak,  will  become 
manifest  in  a  very  few  weeks. 

When  the  facts  are  evident  it  will  do  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  The 
obvious  explanation  is  that  the  sun  is  a  movable  orb,  and  somewhat 
fitful  in  its  movements*  which  revolves  daily  about  the  earth. 
This  would  explain  these  facts,  but  would  be  contradicted  by  others. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  theory  which  would  suit  all,  let  us  assume  that 
the  sun  stands  still  and  that  the  earth  moves  around  it,  and,  more- 
over, that  it  twirls  about  its  own  axis,  and  let  us  try  bow  this 
assumption  will  agree  with  the  observed  facts.  We  can  best  get  at 
things  by  some  apparatus. 

Take  a  ball  of  yarn  for  the  earth,  and  a  lamp  in  a  dark  room  for 
the  sun.  Stick  through  the  ball  a  knitting-needle  for  the  axis,  and 
tie  a  colored  string  around  for  its  equator.  A  pinhead  nearly  half 
way  from  the  equator  to  the  North  Pole  will  do  for  our  observer. 

Now  find  in  the  heavens  the  Polar  star,  or  Polaris,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally called.  This  is  found  by  means  of  the  Pointers,  which  are 
now  in  the  evening  close  down  to  the  northern  horizon  and 
pointing  upward.  If  possible,  suspend  tbe  ball  as  explained  by 
u  T,  J.  R,"  in  last  Student.  The  ball  by  this  or  sonie  other 
device  is  to  be  carried  horizontally  around  the  lamp  with  the  needle 
always  pointing  toward  Pbtarhy  and  the  ball  continually  twirling  on 
its  axis. 

Let  us  consider  the  different  situations :  First,  the  ball  i»  north  of 
the  lamp;  our  pinhead  revolves  in  a  circle,  of  which  less  is  in  light 
than  in  darkness.  Let  us  see  if  this  will  not  agree  with  the  circum- 
stances in  midwinter.  Then  the  days  are  short  and  the  nights  long, 
because  we  revolve  but  a  short  time  under  the  sun's  rays.  The  sun 
does  not  get  np  very  high  in  the  sky  at  noon,  for  up  means  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  a  glance  at  our  pinhead  will  show 
how  low  the  sun  will  be.  Near  the  North  Pole  a  pinhead  would 
spin  in  continual  darkness,  and  near  the  South  in  continual  light. 
The  sun  would  rise  far  down  toward  the  southeast,  and  set  toward 
the  southwest.  All  the  observed  facts  of  winter-time  would  be  satis- 
fied by  this  assumption. 

Now  bring  the  ball  around  to  the  west  of  the  lamp.  The  pin- 
head would  revolve,  half  in  light  and  half  in  darkness.  The  sun 
would  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west,  and  be  half  the  time 
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above  the  horizon,  rising  about  six  a.  m.  and  setting  about  six 

P.  M. 

At  the  south  and  east  we  have  the  circumstances  of  summer  and 
autumn.    The  reader  can  readily  elaborate  them. 

Why  is  it  hotter  in  summer  than  in  whiter  ?  Not  because  we  are 
nearer  the  sun,  as  we  presume  is  generally  supposed  (for  the  re- 
verse of  this  is  the  fact),  but  because  the  sun's  rays  shine  down  on  us 
more  directly.  To  illustrate  this,  make  a  circle,  and  on  it  from 
the  outside  draw  two  bands  of  the  same  width,  one  striking  the 
circle  so  that  it  points  toward  the  centre,  the  other  off  to  one  side. 
The  first  will  meet  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  circumference  than 
the  latter.  So  of  two  bundles  of  sun's  rays,  the  one  coming  from 
a  point  nearly  overhead  will  be  spread  over  a  smaller  surface,  and 
so  the  light  and  heat  will  be  more  concentrated. 

This  experiment  of  sun  and  earth  should  be  repeated  till  all  the 
facts  are  rally  explained.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  clear  conceptions  of 
astronomy.  I.  S. 

TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION   OP   PHILADELPHIA 
FRIENDS. 

A  large  company — probably  over  one  hundred  and  fifty — gath- 
ered in  the  cheerful  new  hall  of  Friends'  Select  School  building  at 
the  stated  meeting  of  this  Association,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  to  enjoy  the 
feast  promised  by  the  programme ;  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 
Superintendent  McAlister"  did  not  deliver  the  promised  address, 
but  it  may  well  be  preserved  for  a  future  occasion,  the  time  having 
been  well  filled. 

The  new  President,  Isaac  T.  Johnson,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  gave 
some  account  of  the  National  Educational  Conference  held  at 
Topeka  this  year,  and  enumerated  several  subjects  which  he  thought 
our  Association  might  profitably  consider.  We  trust  the  Business 
Manager  took  note  of  these  for  future  use,  as  opportunity  may  offer. 
He  also  spoke  of  a  suggestion  made  at  a  former  meeting,  that  dis- 
cussion 01  the  details  of  school  work  in  sections  of  the  Association 
might  be  more  really  helpful  than  conference  on  general  subjects 
by  those  teaching  different  grades;  and  he  said  if  teachers  of  kin- 
dergartens and  primary  schools  would  meet  apart,  and  also  those  of 
the  higher  instruction,  and  then  both  bring  to  the  Association  what 
claimed  further  consideration  there,  he  believed  more  practical  good 
might  be  gained. 

The  address  of  Professor  Allen  C.  Thomas,  of  Haverford,  with 
its  admirably  condensed  statement  of  the  scope  of  English  colleges 
and  universities,  we  give  in  another  place  in  full. 

Then  followed  a  lively  discourse  on  grammar  teaching  from 
Fanny  Jackson  Coppin,  full  of  her  bright  practical  wisdom.  She 
revived  the  old  definition  of  English  grammar,  "The  art  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  the  English  language  correctly,"  and  asked  whether 
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our  teaching  of  grammar;  with  its  elaborate  analysis  and  parsing 
of  the  involved  sentences  of  noted  authors,  promoted  this  end.  She 
thought  the  pulling  apart  of  sentences  was  not  the  best  way  to  learn 
to  put  them  together ;  but  teachers  were  not  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  best  judgment  in  the  matter,  because  they  must  prepare  their 
pupils  to  pass  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  high  school  or  col- 
lege or  for  teachers'  certificates ;  and  till  examiners  will  test  knowl- 
edge of  language  by  the  ability  to  write  clearly  instead  of  to  analyze 
by  rule,  those  preparing  pupils  for  these  examinations  must  be 
hampered  thereby.  In  her  own  school  the  children  are  exercised  a 
great  deal  in  simple  composition  before  they  know  anything  of 
formal  grammar.  When  quite  young,  they  are  started  at  writing  a 
little  letter — to  mother,  perhaps — and  from  week  to  week  the  letter 
grows  as  their  powers  grow :  another  idea  or  fact  added,  a  little 
better  expression ;  and  an  awkward  or  set  phrase  is  eliminated  at  the 
gentle  suggestion  of  the  teacher.  One  day  in  the  week  the  language 
time  is  given  to  what  she  calls  fertilizing :  putting  good  thoughts 
and  good  expression  of  those  thoughts  into  the  children's  minds  by 
memorizing  a  passage  or  a  verse,  or,  further  on,  a  poem.  It  must 
be  such  as  the  child  can  grasp  and  appreciate,  gradually  leading 
him  on  to  deeper  and  higher  thought.  Another  day's  lesson  is 
learning  to  hear  with  accuracy,  by  listening  to  the  reading  of  a 
story  or  incident,  and  then  reproducing  it — a  much  needed  train- 
ing in  attention  and  truthfulness  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  expres- 
sion. And  after  a  time,  in  deference  to  examiners  and  to  public 
opinion,  comes  the  introduction  to  grammatical  analysis :  purely 
oral  teaching  at  first,  letting  the  children  give  name-words  or  nouns ; 
then,  after  a  lesson  or  two,  connecting-words,  quality-words,  action- 
words  or  verbs  (participles  are  action-words  also,  so  they  are  care- 
fully kept  out  for  awhile,  not  to  confuse) ;  prepositions  come  in 
pleasantly  as  relation-words,  and  adverbs  as  useful  little  waiters, 
attending  on  so  many  other  kinds  of  words  and  helping  out  their 
meaning.  After  many  reviews  over  all  this,  until  it  becomes  very 
familiar,  the  modifications  of  the  noun  are  taken  up— these  also 
very  gradually,  leaving  case,  which  is  so  much  harder  than  the 
others,  last,  and  then  bringing  in  the  objective  case  first  as  the 
object  of  a  preposition. 

As  the  crowning  responsibility  of  language  teaching,  this  speaker 
made  an  appeal  to  teachers  to  watch  over  the  children,  and  train 
them  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say,  and  alluded  to  the  saying, 
"  Talk  is  cheap,"  as  misleading ;  for  the  power  of  our  words  for 
good  or  evil  is  beyond  conception. 

At  a  former  meeting  of  the  Association  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  language  teaching,  and  the 
different  members  of  this  Committee  reported  the  result,  so  far  as 
attained,  of  their  observations  and  deliberations.  One  of  them, 
Joseph  Rhoads,  Jr.,  said  he  had  not  much  to  add  to  the  excellent 
suggestions  that  had  been  given,  but  he  might  tell  a  little  of  what 
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now  seemed  desirable  to  imitate  or  to  avoid  in  his  experience  as 
pupil  and  teacher.  In  his  own  boyhood  the  first  interest  in  gram- 
mar was  raised  when  he  was  taught  analysis  by  diagrams ;  before 
that  the  study  had  been  very  dry.  In  teaching  children  composi- 
tion he  had  round  it  desirable  to  lead  them  to  hunt  up  information; 
their  own  thoughts  on  a  subject  being  worth  more  when  they  had 
found  out  something  of  what  was  known  and  told  by  others. 

Susanna  S.  Elite,  another  member  of  the  Committee,  read  notes 
prepared  from  what  was  said  on  the  teaching  of  English  at  the 
Saratoga  School  of  Methods.  This  we  print,  with  notes  taken 
there  on  another  subject.  The  Committee  also  presented  an  outline 
of  a  language  course,  in  which,  after  a  number  of  years  of  such 
training  in  composition  as  Fanny  Jackson  Coppin  had  illustrated,  a 
simple  grammar  should  be  taken  up  at  about  twelve  years,  and  a 
scientific  one  near  the  close  of  the  nigh  school  course,  the  school 
terms  between  giving  a  variety  of  teaching  of  literature,  rhetoric, 
and  composition. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe  offered  a  proposition,  afterward  enlarged  upon 
by  Professor  Sharpless,  that  this  Association  should  make  some 
arrangement  by  which  illustrative  apparatus  could  be  lent  to  small 
schools.  The  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  act  in  the 
matter  was  deferred  to  the  next  meeting,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, and  the  time  had  nearly  expired. 


SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

Language  is  to  be  considered  under  two  heads — the  art  and  the 
science  of  language.  With  the  latter  little  children  have  nothing 
to  do.  What  they  need  is  to  be  taught  to  use  their  mother-tongue 
easily  and  correctly,  first  in  talking,  and  then  in  writing. 

When  the  little  ones  first  come  to  school  the  teacher  must  give 
them  something  to  talk  about — a  picture,  a  toy,  any  common  ob- 
ject about  the  room — and  lead  them  to  tell,  naturally  and  without 
embarrassment,  what  they  see.  Do  not  let  them  talk  at  random, 
but  direct  them  what  to  look  for — "What  do  you  see  here?" 
"  What  is  this  boy  doing?"  etc.,  having  always  a  definite  plan  in 
your  own  mind.  Train  them  to  see  well,  and  then  to  tell  what  they 
see  in  good  language.  Do  not  correct  or  criticise  too  much  at  first, 
so  as  to  frighten  the  timid,  but  suggest,  "  Can  any  one  tell  that  in 
another  way? — in  other  words?"  When  you  get  the  correct  forms 
say,  "That  sounds  better."  At  first  let  the  children  talk  about 
what  is  before  them.  Give  them  flowers,  fruit,  etc. ;  let  them  handle 
them ;  then  tell  about  them.  Later,  teach  them  to  recall  what  they 
have  seen.  How  few  of  us  can  describe  things  accurately !  Train 
to  close  observation.  Hold  an  object  before  the  class,  take  it  away, 
and  let  them  tell  what  they  saw.    Next  try  to  describe  something 
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in  the  yard  or  on  the  street  which  they  pass  on  the  way  to  school, 
then  some  public  building  or  other  prominent  object  in  the  town 
not  seen  every"  day,  but  with  which  all  are  familiar.  Perhaps  they 
will  find  they  do  not'  remember  it  very  well,  and  so  the  lesson  can 
be  taken  up  another  day  when  they  have  had  time  to  look  more 
carefully. 

Accurate  description  is  a  moral  training  in  truthfulness.  These 
talking  lessons  should  come  in  connection  with  all  their  work — ob- 
ject lessons,  color,  form,  number  work — always  seeing  that  correct 
language  is  used.  When  pupils  are  able  to  write,  even  if  it  is  only 
the  name  of  the  object  talked  about,  let  them  do  that,  gradually  ad- 
vancing to  a  single  statement,  perhaps  copied  from  the  board,  then 
original  work,  then  several  statements,  and  so  on,  until  a  good  com- 
position is  the  result. 

As  the  children  advance,  many  things  may  be  woven  into  these 
language  lessons.  Read  to  them,  or,  better,  tell  them  stories — his- 
torical sketches — which  they  may  reproduce.  Tell  a  number  and 
keep  the  names  upon  the  board,  and  have  frequent  reviews.  Some- 
times let  one  child  tell  the  whole,  sometimes  only  a  part ;  but  these 
reviews  are  very  good  for  teaching  fluency,  as  a  child  soon  becomes 
very  familiar  with  an  oft-repeated  tale. 

It  is  a  good  plan  sometimes — perhaps  once  a  week — to  assign  a 
certain  number  of  pages  in  an  entertaining  book  and  let  the  pupils 
read  them  at  home  and  make  out  a  few  topics,  which  they  bring 
into  class. 

Of  course,  this  exercise  cannot  be  used  until  the  child  reads  easily 
to  himself.  Then  talk  over  in  the  class  and  reproduce  jn  writing. 
While  the  children  are  writing  let  the  teacher  walk  about  the  room 
and  watch  the  slates,  giving  kindly  hints  and  suggestions  here  and 
there,  as  needed,  but  don't  let  pupils  ask  questions,  except  quietly, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  others.  Note  mistakes  as  you  go  around, 
and  then  call  attention  to  them  before  the  class.  It  does  no  harm 
to  put  incorrect  sentences  on  the  board,  if  not  left  there  too  long. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  correct  all  the  slates  every  day,  but 
watch  them  up  carefully,  and  see  that  all  are  working  up  to 
their  capacity.  Do  not  let  them  grow  careless  in  any  way.  Teach 
punctuation  and  paragraphing  as  you  go  along.  Have  a  series  of 
short  sentences  copied  in  a  book  illustrating  all  the  various  punctu- 
ation marks  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Each  morning  write  a  few  lines 
on  the  board  and  cover  with  a  curtain ;  dictate  them  to  the  class. 
Draw  back  the  curtain  and  let  them  correct  their  work,  explaining 
anything  that  is  not  understood.  Erase  the  work,  put  down  the 
curtain,  and  again  dictate ;  then  compare  again  with  the  board  and 
see  how  many  are  perfect  the  second  time.  Eight  or  ten  minutes  a 
day  devoted  to  such  work  will  be  found  to  do  wonders. 

Letter-writing  is  an  excellent  exercise.  Let  the  pupils  first  make 
a  few  topics  upon  which  to  write;  then  see  that  these  are  in  the  best 
order  before  being  written  upon.  Sometimes  the  teacher  may  write 
a  letter  upon  the  board  which  the  class  will  answer,  or  one  part  of 
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the  class  may  write  and  the  other  part  may  answer  the  next  day, 
and  so  vary  the  exercise. 

The  reproduction  of  such  lessons  as  history  and  geography  or 
natural  history  may  be  made  a  most  useful  language  exercise,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  serves  to  impress  the  previous  lesson  on  the 
mind.  Paraphrasing  a  poem  or  prose  selection  from  the  reading 
lesson  can  be  made  a  pleasant  exercise,  and  the  pupils  can  be  taught 
from  these  the  simpler  figures  of  speech,  as  simile,  metaphor,  and 
personification.    They  will  enjoy  looking  for  them. 

Do  not  begin  technical  grammar  until  a  child  has  had  thorough 
training  in  the  art  of  language  for  seven  or  eight  years,  supposing 
him  to  oegin  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  By  that  time  he 
will  be  well  versed  in  the  use  of  words  and  will  be  able  to  learn  to 
name  and  classify  them  intelligently.  Begin  with  the  sentence, 
"  Men  ride."  Show  the  subject  and  predicate,  the  name  and  the 
action,  the  noun  and  the  verb.  With  many  examples  make  this 
thoroughly  understood ;  then  add  other  words,  as  the  adjective  and 
the  adverb — "  Wealthy  men  ride  rapidly."  Change  the  modifying 
words  to  phrases  and  clauses — "Men  of  wealth;  men  who  are 
wealthy."  In  this  way  develop  the  idea  of  the  complex  sentence. 
This  is  really  easier  for  children  than  word-parsing.  In  connection 
with  complex  sentences,  teach  subordinate  conjunctions  and  relative 
pronouns  and  prepositions  with  phrases.  Next  take  compound  sen- 
tences and  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  When  they  have  learned  to 
analyze  ordinary  sentences,  leave  the  subject,  except  for  occasional 
review.    Do  not  give  puzzles ;  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  brains. 

After  the  uses  of  words  have  been  taught,  classify  them.  The 
inflections  of  nouns  can  be  taught  by  taking  a  noun  and  showing  the 
four  forms  in  which  it  is  found,  as,  boy,  boy's ;  boys,  boys'.  Let  the 
pupils  give  many  examples  to  illustrate  this.  Bring  in  many  words 
showing  different  ways  of  forming  the  plural  and  decide  which  is 
the  most  common  way.  Explain  why  the  apostrophe  is  now  used 
to  denote  possession.  Do  not  touch  any  other  case  in  the  noun,  but 
in  the  pronouns,  which  do  change  for  the  different  cases,  a  child  can 
see  the  distinctions  of  nominative  and  objective;  then  return  to  the 
noun.  Never  teach  a  child  "  nominative  dog,  possessive  dog's,  ob- 
jective dog."  It  is  a  waste  of  time.  So  in  verbs,  do  not  burden  a 
child's  mind  with  all  the  machinery  of  the  so-called  conjugation  of 
an  English  verb.  We  say,  "  I  write,  we  write ;  thou  writes,  you 
write ;  he  writes,  they  write."  There  are  only  two  forms  and  not 
six.  A  child  that  has  had  thorough  drill  in  the  art  of  language 
will  not  get  those  wrong.  Develop  the  tenses,  present,  past,  and 
future,  and  explain  the  uses  of  shall  and  will.  In  teaching  the  in- 
flections of  verbs,  take  irregular  verbs  first,  as  they  show  the  use  of 
auxiliaries  best. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  a  text-book,  though  one  may  be  used 
to  advantage  if  the  teacher  is  wise.  Be  sure  that  the  child  has  the 
idea ;  then  develop  the  definition  before  giving  the  term. 

We  are  so  apt  to  give  pupils  too  much,  grammar  when  they  have 
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a  text-book.  We  guard  against  this  by  discarding  the  book  for  the 
children,  but  let  the  teacher  use  all  the  good  books  attainable  on  the 
subject,  being  sure  to  study  thoroughly  some  work  on  the  history  of 
language,  as  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English,  or  Life  and  Growth  of 
the  English  Language.  Richard  Grant  White's  books,  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  English  and  Every-day  English,  are  entertaining,  though 
he  does  call  English  "a  gramraarless  tongue."  If  you  are 
a  Latin  scholar,  point  out  the  analogies  between  the  languages.  If 
a  pupil  studies  Latin  grammar  thoroughly,  one  year  on  technical 
English  grammar  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  his  after-studies  in 
rhetoric,  etc.,  intelligible.  For  one  who  does  not  study  Latin,  two 
years  are  sufficient  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  or  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  For  pupils  who  never  go  beyond  the  grammar 
schools,  time  spent  in  practicing  the  art  of  language  will  be  far 
more  useful  to  them  than  technical  grammar,  as  it  has  been  found 
by  long  experience  that  the  latter  does  not  teach  us  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  with  propriety. 

NOTES  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  three  weeks'  course  in  psychology,  by  Thos.  M.  Balliet,  School 
Superintendent  of  Beading,  Pa.,  was  regularly  attended  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  students  of  the  "  Saratoga  School  of  Methods." 
The  subject,  being  treated  in  an  able  manner,  was  full  of  instruction 
and  practical  illustrations  valuable  to  every  teacher.  In  the  talk 
on  "  Culture  of  the  Feelings  "  we  were  directed  to  study  the  laws 
which  govern  the  will  and  those  which  govern  the  emotions  or  feel- 
ings, and  not  make  the  mistake  so  common  in  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren of  assuming  that  the  feelings  are  already  developed.  It  takes 
longer  to  educate  the  heart  than  the  head.  Feelings  that  grow  out 
of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  are  naturally  strong  and  must  be 
restrained  by  developing  unselfishness,  love,  and  charity.  Generosity 
is  cultivated  by  giving,  not  by  the  thought  of  giving,  and  conscience 
by  the  performance  of  right  actions,  rather  than  by  talking  about 
what  is  right.  Wrong  or  evil  tendencies  must  be  displaced  by  the 
substitution  of  good  ones;  literally  "overcome  evil  with  good," 
for  as  virtues  bud  evils  will  disappear.  Every  feeling  depends  upon 
an  idea.  Thus,  anger  is  conditioned  by  intended  injury,  pity  by 
misery,  fear  by  danger,  etc.,  and  change  of  thought  produces  change 
of  feeling.  This  fact  may  be  very  useful  in  our  intercourse  with 
others,  especially  for  those  who  have  a  fund  of  humor.  Make  a  per* 
son  laugh,  and  anger,  envy,  jealousy,  and  kindred  emotions  must 
flee  at  once ;  they  cannot  exist  with  mirth.  Give  children  a  good 
purpose,  and  their  acts  will  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the  wdl  is 
not  strong  enough  to  develop  a  strong  character,  cultivate  it  by  the 
exercise  of  proper  emotions. 

"  Automatic  Action,  in  its  Relation  to  Reading,  Spelling,  Writ- 
ing,  etc.,"  was  amply  illustrated.  In  all  of  these  subjects  work 
must  be  done  so  frequently  that  the  necessary  motions  become  auto- 
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matic,  and  the  mind,  freed  from  all  consciousness  of  the  manner  of 
doing  or  the  form  of  words,  is  left  at  liberty  to  follpw  the  thought. 
In  reading  aloud  there  are  three  things  to  be  conscious  of:  the 
printed  word,  the  oral  word,  and  the  thought.  In  the  early  work 
children  associate  the  oral  and  printed  word  before  the  thought. 
If  four-fifths  of  the  time  allowed  for  this  subject  was  spent  in  read- 
ing silently,  the  children  would  be  enabled  to  read  more  intelligently, 
for  one  who  reads  or  thinks  in  printed  speech  can  read  or  think 
more  readily  than  others.  Uniformity  in  length  of  lines  as  well  as 
in  spacing  affords  ease  in  reading,  while  the  reader  is  wearied  and 
embarrassed  if  the  matter  is  so  arranged  around  pictures,  illustra- 
tions, etc.,  as  to  cause  conscious  movements  of  the  eyes.  So  when 
two  children  read  from  the  same  book  they  are  apt  to  skip  a  line, 
because  they  do  not  see  at  the  proper  angle.  Telling  children  to 
"  read  just  as  you  talk  "  removes  the  mind-power  from  the  thought 
to  the  manner  of  expression  ;  so,  too,  do  all  corrections  of  emphasis, 

{>ronunciation,  enunciation,  etc.  These  should  be  given  in  separate 
essons.  Phonics,  too,  should  be  apart  from  all  reading-lessons  and 
later  in  the  course  than  is  usual.  In  writing,  have  the  children  ac- 
quire correct  position,  free,  accurate,  and  rapid  movements,  before 
teaching  any  letters ;  then,  while  gaining  the  proper  visual  impres- 
sions, children  will  also  be  cultivating  the  muscular  impressions  of 
the  hand  and  arm,  upon  which  we  depend  in  later  life.  As  spelling 
consists  of  the  two  processes  of  thinking  the  thought  and  recording 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  recording  as  nearly  automatic  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  do  not  truly  learn  to  spell  till  four-fifths  of  the  words 
can  be  so  written.  In  oral  spelling  a  greater  part  of  the  thought- 
power  is  diverted  to  the  letters.  If  children  nave  not  learned  to 
spell  automatically  they  may  write  columns  of  words  correctly  when 
all  the  thought-power  is  given  to  the  exercise,  but  they  will  misspell 
the  simplest  words  in  composition  or  dictation,  because  the  mind 
must  then  be  given  to  the  thoughts  expressed.  Spelling  of  words 
pronounced  alike  but  spelled  differently  is  pernicious.  If  possible, 
prevent  the  children  from  thinking  of  both  in  same  lesson  until  they 
are  perfectly  familiar.  Let  the  mind  be  free  to  express  its  thoughts 
without  a  care  for  the  looks  of  words.  Movements  which  are  at 
first  voluntary,  depending  upon  a  thought,  become  purely  automatic 
by  repetition,  depending  upon  sensation  or  impression. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  automatic  action  of  the  mind  ?  We  im- 
agine we  think  as  we  please,  but  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  passion 
or  habit  while  thinking  we  are  free,  and  cannot  stop  thought  any 
more  than  we  can  stop  the  beating  of  the  heart.  In  dreams  we  go 
where  the  current  takes  us,  without  paddle  or  sails ;  in  daytime  we 
have  the  current  of  thought  and  means  around  us  to  direct  it.  If 
a  person  thinks  in  one  line  the  nerve  currents  become  connected 
and  thought  moves  in  those  grooves  without  resistance.  Things 
which  cannot  be  decided  at  once  often  become  clear  through  "  un- 
conscious cerebration  "  while  we  sleep  and  the  brain  is  supposed  to 
be  resting.    If  we  forget  a  name  the  mind  searches  for  it  while  the 
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main  thought  is  continued,  and  by  an  automatic  action  the  name  ifl 
brought  to  our  consciousness.  Our  best  thoughts  are  worked  out 
by  our  undercurrents  unconsciously  if  there  is  a  strong  impetus  of 
interest,  though  if  one  cannot  become  enthusiastic  over  the  work 
the  thinking  must  nearly  all  be  done  consciously  with  an  effort. 
Interest  the  children  profoundly  in  a  subject  and  they  will  develop 
the  power  of  unconscious  thinking.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  un- 
conscious feeling  and  unconscious  action  of  the  will,  yet  often  we 
do  not  know  the  bands  that  held  us  till  they  are  severed.  Two 
brothers  who  have  been  separated  so  long  that  they  seemingly  have 
but  few  interests  in  common  meet  again ;  after  general  inquiries  each 
soon  tires,  yet  when  one  brother  dies  the  other  feels  a  blank  in  his 
life  which  he  could  not  dream  of  before. 

As  we  grow  older  we  form  the  habit  of  feeling  and  thinking  that 
certain  things  are  right  because  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  it 
is  often  impossible  to  change  such  opinions  by  any  amount  of  argu- 
ment, though  its  change  may  sometimes  be  affected  by  a  different 
environment.  Convictions  based  on  reason  may  be  changed  if  a 
stronger  argument  can  be  offered  in  favor  of  a  different  opinion, 
though  it  costs  a  great  effort  to  examine  one's  whole  mechanism  of 
thought,  and  to  honestly  change  one's  convictions,  especially  those 
which  have  been  held  a  long  time  and  which  seem  dear.  A 
person  may  cling  to  his  opinions  because  they  are  to  him  a 
form  of  property,  his  own  ;  but  a  superiority  of  mind,  a  greater 
thought-power,  gives  the  ability  to  change.  When  a  new  thought 
is  presented  we  inquire  whether  it  fits  into  our  mechanism  of  thought, 
and  if  so  we  accept  it,  though  it  may  prove  utterly  false. 

Cultivate  intelligence,  and  habits  also,  as  the  soul  may  be  reached 
through  the  body.  For  this  reason,  calisthenics  has  a  moral  value. 
A  timid  child  taught  to  walk  or  sit  with  "  active  chest "  will,  of 
necessity,  become  more  courageous. 

Actions,  sensations,  and  states  of  feeling  that  occur  together,  or 
in  close  succession,  tend  to  grow  together,  so  that  when  one  is  sug- 
gested the  others  will  follow.  So  we  associate  feelings  with  objects 
and  with  scenes.  For  this  reason  making  study  a  punishment  is  a 
great  mistake ;  it  should  be  only  pleasant,  giving  genuine  delight. 
Lessons  must  sometimes  be  learned  over  in  order  to  form  the  neces- 
sary link  between  the  past  and  the  future,  but  not  after  school,  as 
that  may  cause  unpleasant  feeling. 

Train  the  memory  by  training  all  the  other  qualities  of  the  soul, 
filling  it  with  the  proper  things  to  furnish  food  for  thought.  When 
we  see  clearly  the  picture  is  fixed ;  when  we  think  clearly  we  re- 
member. 

Captivate  and  hold  the  attention,  being  careful  to  dismiss  the 
class  while  the  attention  is  at  its  height.  Observe  children  at  play 
and  see  how  long  they  give  thought  to  one  toy  or  one  game ;  from 
this  a  teacher  can  learn  how  long  a  time  is  suitable  for  recitations* 
Children  are  often  blamed  for  not  finishing  tasks,  which  they  forget 
because  their  minds  wander  off,  after  a  time,  to  some  favorite  toy  or 
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machine  and  cannot  be  held  to  the  work.  Strong,  scholarly  minds 
pursue  one  subject  for  a  long  time  and  cannot  quickly  turn  to  an* 
other ;  other  minds  readily  give  attention  now  to  one  thing,  then  to 
something  quite  different;  these  are  the  real  business  minds,  and 
require  different  training  from  the  others.  Drawing  is  of  vast  im- 
portance in  gaining  true  concepts,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  taste. 
The  power  of  seeing  depends  upon  the  brain  that  looks  through  the 
eye.  We  see  or  perceive  by  means  of  concepts,  and  if  we  have  no 
concepts  we  can  neither  see  nor  hear.  Training  the  vision  is  train- 
ing the  mind.  We  must  not  trust  to  ordinary  seeing  or  hearing, 
but  train  all  the  senses,  that  the  ennobled  soul,  perceiving  the  beauties 
of  the  world  around  it,  may  be  lifted  up  "  through  nature  unto 
nature's  God/'  A.  J.  R. 

Not£. — The  reference  books  pronounced  by  Superintendent  Bal- 
liet  to  give  the  cream  of  the  subject  are,  Carpenter's  Mental  Physi- 
ology, Sastian's  Brain  as  an  Oraan  of  Mind,  Holmes'  Mechanism  in 
Thought  and  Morals,  Hartman*s  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  and 
Human  Automatism. 


AN  ANTI-WAR  HISTORY  ON  TRIAL. 

SECOND  CHAPTER. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Advocate,  a  few  months  ago,  that  there  had 
been  quite  a  stir  in  Texas  educational  circles  over  the  use  of  Josiah 
W.  Leeds'  School  History  of  the  United  States,  resulting  in  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Burnet  City  school  district  being  sustained  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  use  of  the 
book  was,  therefore,  not  interfered  with ;  but  immediately  afterward, 
Governor  Ireland,  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Board,  published  a  decla- 
ration, or  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  that  the  study  of  history  was  one 
that  was  not  necessary  to  be  pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State ;  and,  furthermore,  that  as  Leeds'  History  was  partial  and 
sectional  in  tone  (especially  in  its  statement  that  a  "  massacre  "  oc- 
curred at  the  taking  of  Fort  Pillow  by  the  Confederate  troops),  the 
book  ought  not  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Relative  to  this  denial  of  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre,  the  eminent 
historian,  B.  J.  Lossing,  replying  to  the  author  of  the  banished  his- 
tory, said :  "  I  think  there  is  no  fact  in  history  more  unquestionable, 
if  human  testimony  may  be  relied  upon,  than  the  inhuman  and  in- 
excusable massacre  of  Fort  Pillow.  The  testimony  on  both  sides 
confirms  it  It  is  the  height  of  unwisdom  for  a  man  like  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  at  this  day,  to  deny  the  perpetration  of  the  act  or 
even  to  attempt  to  palliate  it.  Such  a  denial  will  likely  prove  a 
boomerang  to  Governor  Ireland." 

In  a  certain  seuse  the  prognostication  of  Lossing  would  seem  to 
have  been  verified.  The  bellicose  Governor  declared  he  would  have 
none  of  such  a  history  for  the  youth  of  the  Lone  Star  State — not- 
withstanding the  book  breathes  peace  and  good-will  throughout. 
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while  the  Fort  Pillow  matter  (following  the  concise  treatment  of  the 
book  as  to  the  wars)  is  no  more  than  barely  alluded  to  in  a  half 
dozen  lines.  What  the  Texas  Governor  would  inconsiderately  do 
under  provocation,  has  been  abundantly  evidenced  in  the  late  seri- 
ous difficulty  about  that  reckless  editor,  Cutting — the  Governor  de- 
claring that  if  the  United  States  Government  was  not  prepared  to 
assert  its  rights,  he  and  his  State  would  undertake  to  do  it  single- 
handed.  And  so  the  whole  country  was  dragged  to  the  very  verge 
of  a  war  with  our  neighbor  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  who,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  was  largely,  or  entirely,  in  the  right.  We  may, 
therefore,  ask  with  pertinence  whether  it  is  not  the  "  height  of  un- 
wisdom for  a  man  like  the  Governor  of  Texas  "  to  banish  a  text- 
book of  history  which  is  specially  written  from  the  view-point  of 
peace  and  the  amicable  settlement  of  difficulties,  when  his  energies 
might  be  employed  to  so  much  better  purpose  in  turning  back  the 
flood  of  cow-boy  literature  which  overflows  his  State,  and  through 
the  teachings  of  which  its  inhabitants  of  the  rising  generation  are 
instructed  how  to  be  outlaws. 

Meanwhile,  the  peace  mission  of  Leeds'  History  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  above  recorded  adverse 
action,  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  apprised  of  the  feet  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  lately  received  a  single  order  for  six  hundred  copies 
from  one  firm  in  a  Southern  city. — Advocate  of  Peace. 


EARTHQUAKES. 

The  earthquake  shock  which  was  felt  over  so  large  an  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  disastrously  felt  in  and  around  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  the  31st  of  Eighth  month,  has  again  started  speculation  in 
regard  to  the  probable  cause  or  causes  of  this  class  of  unwelcome 
and  destructive  phenomena.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  has 
no  intention  of  trying  to  settle  the  question,  or  even  of  offering  an 
argument  in  favor  of  any  particular  view,  but  he  would  simply 
state  a  few  reflections,  mainly  of  other  persons,  on  the  subject. 

The  older  writers  on  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  sought  to  account 
for  both  phenomena  by  the  action  of  forces  as  sudden  in  their 
development  as  the  phenomena  themselves.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, the  cumulative  effect  of  a  slowly  acting  force,  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  any  ordinary  earthquake. 
But  just  what  that  force  is  is  not  so  easily  determined.  A  well- 
known  text-book  on  physical  geography  attributes  earthquakes  to 
the  "  reaction  of  the  heated  interior  on  the  crust  of  the  earth." 
Dana  and  others  state  it,  at  least,  rather  differently  when  they  say 
that  the  strain  on  the  earth's  crust,  consequent  upon  the  radiation 
of  its  heat  aud  the  great  foldings  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  ordinary  earthquake  phenomena. 

That  the  earth's  crust  is  in  a  constant  state  of  tension,  or  strain, 
has  been  demonstrated  in  many  ways.    At  a  gneiss  quarry  in  Mas- 
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sachusettsat  least  three  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  resulting  great  strain  on  the  rock. 
A  block  of  gneiss,  many  feet  long,  layered  horizontally  and  jointed 
obliquely  at  one  end,  was  slowly  pushed  upward  at  the  end  of 
oblique  fracture.  Another  block,  having  been  thrown  down  from 
position,  was  found  to  be  longer  than  wheu  in  position  in  the  quarry, 
the  dilation  amounting  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet.  Another  block,  arched  upward  and  firmly  held 
in  its  natural  position  in  the  quarry,  was  found  to  have  had  the 
height  of  the  arch  perceptibly  increased  by  the  pressure  on  the  ends. 
Dana,  who  cites  most  of  these  cases,  gives  them  as  examples  of  the 
strain  that  probably  pervades  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth,  Any 
yielding  to  such  lateral  pressure  would  produce  an  earthquake,  and 
the  yielding  would  almost  necessarily  be  sudden,  just  as  a  sheet  of 
any  thin  materiallaid  flat  on  a  table  and  pushed  firmly  against  an 
obstruction  kinks  when  the  pressure  passes  a  certain  limit.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  yielding  at  the  point  which  first  gives  way 
would  almost  necessarily  cause  violent  vertical  motion,  such  as  was 
experienced  at  Riobamba  in  1794,  or  immense. fissures  in  the  earth, 
such  as  were  formed  at  the  earthquake  of  Calabria  in  1783.  In 
the  Riobamba  earthquake  it  is  related  that  not  only  stones  and  other 
loose  articles,  but  also  men  and  animals,  were  tossed  several  hundred 
yards  and  landed  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  in  Calabria 
a  large  number  of  the  hundred  thousand  persons  who  perished  are 
supposed  to  have  gone  down  into  the  immense  chasms  which  opened 
under  their  feet 

Earthquakes,  similar  to  those  just  mentioned,  very  strongly  and 
very  naturally  suggested  a  sudden  development  of  prodigious  force, 
and  led  to  the  theory  that  tteam,  formed  from  water  filtered  through 
the  bottom  or  sides  of  ocean  areas  and  coming  in  contact  with  highly  * 
heated,  possibly  molten,  rock,  must  be  the  agent  immediately  produ- 
cing the  shock.  Violent  detonations,  which  frequently  accompany 
earthquakes,  were  thiis  easily  accounted  for. 

Evidences  of  violent  disturbances  in  past  geological  ages,  disturb- 
ances of  which  we  are  probably  incapable  of  forming  any  adequate 
conception,  are  everywhere  abundant.  Over  almost  all  parts  of  the 
earth  the  original  beds  of  rock  have  been  folded,  twisted,  faulted, 
so  that  in  some  cases  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  care  that  their 
original  positions  can  be  determined.  The  mountain  masses  them- 
selves, and  the  depressions  occupied  by  the  oceans,  are  results  of 
earthquake  action,  in  comparison  with  which  the  most  dreadful 
earthquakes  of  our  era  are  but  the  merest  tremors. 

"Wherever  and  however  the  dislocations  of  strata  which  the  geolo- 
gist so  frequently  meets  with  have  taken  place,  they  cause  compara- 
tive weakness  in  the  crust,  and  such  regions  are  now  particularly 
liable  to  experience  earthquake  shocks.  There  is  a  fracture  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  another  in  a  line  extending 
through  the  Sunda  Islands,  another  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  another  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
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This  last  line  of  fracture  is  indicated  by  the  waterfalls  near  the  head 
of  tidewater  which  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  Atlantic  rivers. 
This  fracture  is  very  recent,  geologically,  being  referred  to  the 
Quaternary  Age ;  and  as  the  centre  of  the  Charleston  earthquake 
was  on  this  line,  why  is  it  not  a  perfectly  admissible  idea  to  attribute 
it,  or,  rather,  them — for  there  have  been,  all  told,  several  dozen 
shocks — to  a  continuation  of  the  dislocations  which  produced  this 
quaternary  fracture?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  means  now 
at  command  for  accurate  observation  and  measurement,  some  defi- 
nite conclusions  may  some  day  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  char* 
acter  and  amount  of  motion  in  strata  or  rock  masses  which  give  rise 
to  shocks  of  earthquake. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  a  particular  earthquake,  the  shock,  which 
is  usually  felt  over  a  large  area,  is  the  simple  propagation  by  wave- 
motion  of  the  central  disturbance;  in  other  words,  the  cause  produces 
a  violent  disturbance  in  a  particular  place,  and  the  more  or  less 
elastic  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  formed  propagate  waves  from 
this  centre,  as  water  propagates  waves  from  an  object  thrown  in. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  sound  of  an  earthquake  is  frequently  propa- 
gated through  the  earth  more  rapidly  than  the  wave  itself,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  frequent  statement  that  an  earthquake  shock  was 
preceded  by  rumblings.  The  rate  of  progression  of  either  the  wave 
itself  or  of  the  sound  depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  rock 
through  which  it  travels,  and  so  does  the  distinctness  of  the  shock, 
which  may  in  part  account  for  some  of  the  discrepancies  which  are 
noticed  in  most  published  newspaper  accounts  of  earthquake  shocks. 

C.  C.  Balderston. 


"NECESSARY  IGNORANCE." 
By  Rev.  Edward  Thriwg,  Euoland. 

We  need  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  ignorance 
— necessary  ignorance. 

I  have  never  seen  this  subject  brought  forward  ;  it  may  be  my 
misfortune,  but  I  have  not.  Yet  a  clear  perception  of  necessary 
ignorance  is  the  very  foundation-stone  of  true,  education.  Pew 
would  claim  omniscience,  but  all  assume  it.  Omniscience  has  to  be 
given  up. 

As  an  illustration,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  thai 
there  are  about  one  thousand  definite  languages  in  the  world.  A 
reasonably  good  knowledge  of  five  of  these  would  be  considered  no 
mean  attainment.  To  be  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  a 
thorough  speaker  of  German  and  French,  in  addition  to  our  own 
language,  would  be  considered  satisfactory.  But  what  becomes  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  which  we  know  nothing  about  ? 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  unknown^  to  five  known. 

If  this  compulsory  ignorance  meets  us  m  one  subject  only,  what 
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becomes  of  the  knowledge  hunt  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  educa- 
tion? 

Why,  not  a  letter  is  written  to  the  papers,  not  a  "  Reformer  " 
speaks,  who  does  not  toss  into  the  school-caldron  some  half  dozen 
new  indispensable  subjects,  every  one  of  them  with  their  thousand 
variations.  They  might  just  as  well  demonstrate  that  the  fee-simple 
of  six  new-planets  was  necessary  to  a  schoolboy. 

The  idolatry  of  knowledge  must  perish,  or  education  cannot 
begin. 

A  clear  perception  of  necessary  ignorance  must  become  ordinary 
stock-in-trade,  or  mental  bankruptcy  will  continue  to  be  as  .common 
as  it  now  is. 

The  Persian  defined  his  view  of  education  in  three  words — Riding, 
Shooting,  Truth.  And  no  better  definition  will  ever  be  given,  if  we 
take  it  m  a  type,  and  interpret  it 

The  interpretation  is  simple.  The  Persian  wanted  practical  skill 
»nd  perfect  heart-power.  For  what  had  a  Persian  to  deal  with? 
He  had  to  deal  with  warfare  against  wild  beasts,  warfare  Against 
warlike  men,  and  honor  in  his  home.  Their  work  was  summed  up 
in  this;  and  so  is  ours. 

They  trained  for  it  Activity,  skill,  hardihood,  fearless  contempt 
«f  death,  fearless  upholding  of  truth,  summed  up  their  idea  of  train- 
ing.   And  it  gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world. 

And  the  Persian  was  right.  Nature,  the  laws  of  the  world,  lay 
<Iown  the  main  track  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

Noble  character  comes  first — truth.  The  training  of  skill  and 
strength  comes  next. 

Noble  character  is  trained  by  noble  example  of  life,  whether  in 
word  or  deed,  and  by  honest  surroundings,  whether  in  word  or 
deed. 

As  regards  the  actual  work  itself,  a  selection  should  be  made  on 
natural  principles  of  growth,  and  obedience  to  laws  of  nature. 

The  main  needs  of  life,  and  the  main  facte  of  life,  are  the  same 
for  high  and  low  alike.    All  speak  a  language.    Everything  in  the  . 
world  passes  through  language.    Not  to  clear  the  language-pipe  is 
simple  insanity.    Clear  and  widen  the  language-pipe  first 

I  am  inclined  to  go  on  by  rescuing  from  a  misuse,  which  has  done 
much  harm,  an  old  proverb,  and,  by  changing  one  word  in  it,  make 
it  a  working  definition  of  perfect  education  on  the  knowledge  side. 

The  perfectly  educated  will  be  Jack-of-all-trades,  and  master  of 
one. 

"  Master  of  one  " — because  there  is  ho  training  in  a  smattering 
easily  got  by  an  active  mind.  "Jack-of-all-trades" — because  no 
man  can  work  hard  all  day,  and  there  is  infinite  pleasure  and  profit 
in  picking  up  everything  worth  having. 

"  Master  of  one.  Because,  in  the  infinity  of  subjects,  the  wilder- 
ness,*the  jungle  of  rival  ignorances,  no  strong,  calm,  great  charac- 
ter can  gain  its  strength,  excepting  by  being  pressed  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  its  power  by  the  fierce  demand  for  perfection  that  every 
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great  subject  makes  on  him  who  gets  far  euough  to  know  what  try- 
ing to  be  perfect  means.  Every  good  runner  knows  this  fierce  de- 
mand of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  yards  of  a  race. 

"  Jack-of-all."  Because  the  active  brain  cannot  be  on  strain 
always,  and  yet,  being  active,  will  be  occupied.  And  men  can  gather 
flowers,  and  know  them,  without  being  gardeners ;  men  can  buy  in 
the  market  without  being  merchants;  and  thus,  iu  a  properly 
managed  scheme,  a  thousand  Jack-of-all-trade  pursuits  come  in 
naturally,  to  underpin  the  main  work,  supplement  it,  give  it  a  finish' 
and  ornament,  and  find  pleasure  for  unprofessional  hours.— Popular 
Educator. 


REVERENCE  AND  COMPASSION. 

In  the  eager  maintenance  of  equal  tights  and  perfect  freedom,, 
which  absorbs  much  of  the  energy  of  the  present  generation,  there 
is  some  danger  of  neglecting  two  important  functions  of  humanity — 
that  of  reverence  and  that  of  compassion.  The  ideas  of  superiority 
and  inferiority,  which  were  once  so  prominent  in  all  minds,  and 
formed  such  important  factors  in  education  and  in  life,  have  to  a 
large  extent  passed  away,  and,  consequently,  the  reverential  attitude 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  compassionate  attitude  on  the  other,  have 
sensibly  diminished. 

Yet  no  thoroughly  manly  or  womanly  character  can  be  formed 
without  the  due  exercise  of  both  these  qualities.  Self  reliance,  self- 
control,  justice,  veracity,  prudence,  and  other  valuable  traits  are 
developed  by  the  intercourse  of  those  who  meet  on  equal  terms  and 
on  common  ground ;  but  to  nourish  some  of  the  higher  graces  of 
the  spirit  and  of  the  affections  there  needs  contact  with  those  to 
whom  we  gladly  accord  honor  and  reverence,  and  those  who  rightly 
claim  our  tender  and  pitiful  consideration.  To  find  these  we  do  not 
need  to  seek  for  differences  of  wealth  or  station.  These  may  ox  may 
not  accompany  the  fundamental  grounds  of  our  honor  or  compassion, 
but  they  cannot,  of  themselves,  claim  the  one  or  the  other.  Many 
rich  and  noted  men  deserve  compassion  rather  than  reverence; 
many  poor  and  humble  men  are  entitled  to  deepest  reverence  rather 
than  to  any  pitiful  consideration.  It  is  of  importance  that  in  de- 
veloping these  innate  tendencies  we  attach  them  to  the  persons  and 
qualities  to  which  they  rightly  belong.  It  is  to  the  worthy  character 
and  the  noble  life,  to  true  greatness  of  mind  and  of  heart,  wherever 
and  in  whatever  garb  they  appear,  that  we  owe  a  glad  and  willing- 
reverence  ;  it  is  to  ignorance  and  weakness,  to  sin  and  suffering, 
wherever  they  exist,  that  we  owe  a  compassion  that  should  blossom 
forth  in  ready  and  helpful  effort. 

Mr.  Martineau  says :  "  It  is  not  similarity,  but  dissimilarity,  that 
constitutes  the  qualification  for  heartfelt  union  among  mankind; 
and  the  mental  affinities  resemble  the  electric,  in  whieh  like  pole* 
repel,  while  the  unlike  attract."  Perhaps  of  all  the  circles  into 
which  humanity  resolves  itself  there  is  none  in  which  so  many 
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opposites  are  united  as  that  of  the  family,  while  certainly  no  other 
furnishes  00  perfect  a  type  or  model  for  human  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. There  are  husband  and  wife, .parent  and  child,  brother  and 
sister j  each  viewing  life  from  a  different  standpoint,  each  differing 
in  attainments,  gifts,  occupations,  tastes,  yet  each  by  that  very 
difference  contributing  to  form  a  perfect  whole.  In  more  artificial 
circles  of  life  much  of  this  blending  is  avoided.  Clubs  of  men  dis- 
card the  purifying  influence  and  the  quick  insight  of  women ;  the 
young  do  not  court  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age,  nor  the  old 
smile  cheerily  on  the  exuberance  of  youth ;  men  of  one  sect  or 
party  exclude  those  of  another ;  kindred  pursuits,  similar  tastes, 
equal  knowledge  or  parallel  circumstances  form  the  basis  of  sets  and 
cliques,  which  often  confirm  themselves  in  their  own  narrowness. 
They  find  little  to  reverence,  little  to  compassionate,  and  thus  they 
miss  some  of  the  finest  results  of  human  society. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  education  of  the  young  that  these 
sentiments  may  be  cherished  and  these  habits  formed.  Children 
may  easily  be  trained,  not  only  to  mingle  freely  and  happily  with 
those  of  different  ages,  tastes,  and  pursuits  from  their  own,  but  also 
to  cultivate  both  a  reverential  and  a  compassionate  spirit  It  is 
folly  to  allow  them  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  above  and  nothing 
below  them,  for  there  is  much  of  both.  They  should  be  taught  to 
honor  the  one  without  obsequiousness ;  to  compassionate  the  other 
without  contempt ;  to  look  up  to  the  one  with  loving  respect ;  to 
lift  up  the  other  with  loving  helpfulness.  By  developing  these  two 
functions,  each  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  some  of  the  finest  parts  of 
our  human  nature  will  oe  brought  out,  and  some  of  the  strongest 
motives  to  worthy  effort  will  come  into  active  operation. — PhUa. 
Ledger. 

"All  Alone  with  Teacher." — Make  opportunities  of  talk- 
nig  with  your  pupils  alone.  If  you  can  do  it  in  no  other  way, 
think  of  something  about  which  a  pupil  can  help  you  after  school, 
and  make  the  help  a  personal  favor  to  yourself.  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  human  nature  takes  one  step 
upward  when  it  finds  itself  u  good  for  something."  Many  a  noble 
life  that  is  blessing  the  world  to-day  dates  back  the  first  upward 
aspiration  to  that  first  talk  "all  alone  with  teacher"  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight,  when  teacher  and  pupil  first  touched  souls. — Ida  M. 
Gardiner* 


A  Child  Romaxcer. — The  imagination  of  a  three-year-old  boy 
is  often  a  stupendous  thing.  One  can't  help  wondering  how  much 
a  child  of  that  age  believes  of  his  own  stories.  This  one  for  ex- 
ample :  "  I  went  out  in  de  front  yard  dis  morning,"  said  Benny, 
"  and  I  saw  a  nawful  big  horse  up  in  a  tree,  and  I  took  a  gun  and 
snooted  it,  and  I  tooked  it  into  de  house  and  my  mamma  picked  de 
fedders  off  it  and  cooked  it  for  breksitl" — Boston  Record. 
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Word  Stories.— A  bit  of  brain-work  and  investigation,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Gilman's  Stories  from  the  Dictionary, 
only  our  young  people  used  to  carry  it  farther  and  make  winter 
evenings  and  rainy*day  entertainments  out  of  it.  It  was  work, 
amusement,  study,  research,  combined. 

Our  company  was  made  up  of  two  elderly  persons,  several  in  the 
sophomore  class  from  the  college  close  by,  and  three  high-school 
girls.  The  elders  had  the  advantage  of  much  reading  and  expe- 
rience, but  the  others  had  something  quite  as  available,  for  they 
were  fresh  from  their  Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  the  propo- 
sition, by  the  bye,  came  from  one  of  these  young  damsels,  who 
thought  there  was  romance  enough  about  language  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  look  into  it.  Our  chief  tools  were  two  big  dictionaries  (un- 
abridged), and  some  modern  school  books  were  resorted  to  as  helps. 

Now,  for  an  illustration,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  the  expe- 
rience with  the  letter  G.  The  list  brought  in  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  and  at  one  word,  the  first,  we  were  away  back  in  the 
region  of  romance  and  poesy,  of  history  and  tyranny.  The  list 
began  with  curfew,  and  the  one  who  had  chosen  it  immediately  gave 
the  derivation  and  explained  what  the  oouvre-feu  was — an  immense 
bowl-shaped  cover,  with  one-third  cut  out,  ornamented,  and  with  a 
handle ;  in  fact,  an  elaborate  fender,  shutting  over  the  fire  and 
almost  inclosing  it.  Then  the  story  of  the  Norman  tyranny  over  the 
Saxons  was  told,  and  in  five  minutes  every  one  was  on  the  alert 
to  tell  something  about  the  curfew,  whereupon  one  enthusiastic  girl 
cried  out:  "Oh !  life  is  not  long  enough  to  learn  all  one  wants  to; 
isn't  this  delicious  f" 

You  see  this  one  word  "  curfew M  means  and  comprehends  so 
much  that  all  the  other  words  were,  for  the  time  being,  "  left  out  in 
the  cold,"  as  the  most  roguish  of  the  sophomores  said.  You  would 
have  thought  those  youths  and  maidens  had  discovered  a  gold  mine 
all  of  a  sudden.  It  was  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  things  poetio 
and  romantic — that  word.  They  read  the  meaning  in  Webster ; 
they  read  it  in  Worcester ;  they  made  it  out  to  be  from  Norman 
French ;  they  produced  a  dilapidated  Johnson's  Dictionary,  of 
MDCCLX,  and  read  the  venerable  Doctor  Samuel's  definition ; 
they  went  to  the  History  of  England  to  see  when  the  order  to  put 
out  the  lights  and  fires  was  first  enforced,  and  when,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Kufus,  the  curfew  was  abolished ;  one  of  the  sophomores, 
who  was  a  law  fledgling,  quoted  Blackstone  on  the  subject,  and  the 
fair  suggester  of  the  word  referred  us  to  the  third  chapter  of  Ivanhoe, 
and  then,  having  come  prepared,  she  quoted  Milton's  lines  in  II 
Penseroso : 

"  Oft  on  a  fiat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound," 

and  the  verse  in  Gray's  Elegy,  finishing  her  part  by  repeating  the 
familiar, 

"  Curfew  must  not  ring  to-night." 

—From  "A  Qirts  Room." 
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TOPICS  OP  THE  TIME. 

The  Bulgarian  crisis  still  continues  to  excite  Europe,  but  it  seems , 
almost  impossible  to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  the  whole 
matter.  Apparently  Austria  has  warned  Russia  that  she  will  not 
be  allowed  to  occupy  Bulgaria,  and  that  no  single  power  can  estab- 
lish a  protectorate  south  of  the  Balkans  with  her  consent.  England 
indicates  a  desire  to  give  Austria  moral  support,  while  Bismarck, 
who  has  won  the  respect  of  Europe  for  some  years  by  bending  all 
his  energies  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  evidently  hopes  to  amicably 
parcel  out  Turkey  between  Austria  and  Russia. 

Freeman,  the  historian,  thinks  the  outlook  gloomy  for  the  smaller 
nations  who  are  still  under  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and  their  only 
hope  is  that  the  larger  nations  will  not  be  able  to  agree  on  a  common 
basis  of  division.  But  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 
situation  time  only  will  make  manifest. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  Ninth  mo.  25th,  and 
will  not  convene  again  until' Eleventh  mo.  11th.  The  most  promi- 
nent Conservatives  appear  to  be  either  justifying  their  past  course 
or  telling  the  public  what  they  intend  to  do  in  the  future, 
Salisbury's  speeches  are  remarkable  for  indicating  that  an  'attempt 
will  be  made  to  restrict  free  speech  in  the  next  session,  and  that  they 
will  establish  a  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland. 

Belfast  is  still  turbulent,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  the 
authorities  are  acting  in  a  way  to  precipitate  a  land  war ;  though, 
can  the  Irish  abstain  from  those  lawless  acts  which  are  created  oy 
a  desire  for  revenge,  they  will  give  proof  of  possessing  the  capacity 
for  self-government. 

The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  having  commuted  the  death  sentence 
of  the  latest  rebels  in  her  kingdom,  follows  it  with  a  decree  freeing 
the  Cuban  slaves  from  the  remainder  of  their  servitude ;  but  it  is  of 
doubtful  value,  for  the  planters  have  long  ignored  the  emanci- 
pation laws,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  slaves  will  count  for  but  little,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  know  they 
are  free. 

Charleston  is  gradually  recovering  from  her  terrible  experience, 
but  it  is  found  that  less  damage  would  have  been  done  had  many  of 
the  buildings  been  built  better,  so  that  with  the  extra  care  and 
improved  architecture  that  will  ensue,  the  earthquake  may  prove  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

The  constant  surfeit  of  rascality  with  which  we  are  daily  greeted 
by  the  papers  is  very  disheartening  to  the  lover  of  the  human  race. 
Crae  of  the  daily  dispensers  of  this  suggests  that  the  women  all 
over  the  land  shall  take  a  higher  stand  with  regard  to  these  things, 
and  instruct  the  coming  men  and  women  that  religion  and  busi- 
ness should  go  hand  in  hand  instead  of  being  separated,  as  is 
generally  the  case. 
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reacned  wnat  was  c;airr>*i  :;r  is. 

Mirh  <i;*cre«s  L*  ftLI  reported  az&:nz?£*  inhabitants  of  Labrador, 
sixty-five  tL*i*2LL<i  p*T¥jC&  o&z»g  aaki  v:  be  on  the  range  of  destitu- 
tion, w::h  winter  near. 

The  ancient  fable  con^rriirz  the  sea  serpent  seems  likely  to  be 
verified  in  these  preset  days,  j^  izi^g  by  tbe  number  of  persons 
who  claim  to  have  seen  it  wiibin  lie  past  year. 

Considerable  unseulement  edll  exists  in  the  labor  world,  and 
strike*  are  occurring  at  various  places. 

The  Chicago  Anarchists  have  been  sentenced  to  be  bung  Twelfth 
mo.  3d,  a  new  trial  having  been  refused  them.  Their  speeches  before 
the  court  were  the  wiid  ravings  of  conscious  criminals  who  exult  in 
their  infamy,  with  not  a  word  of  pity  for  their  victims. 

Senator  Sherman  thinks  all  silver  dollars  should  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  certificates  issued  in  their  stead. 

Tenth  mo.  15th,  1886.  Gleaner. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

A  Girl's  Room  ;  with  plans  and  designs  for  work  up-stairs  and 
down,  and  entertainments  for  herself  and  friends.  By  some 
friends  of  the  girls.    Boston :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.    Price  $1.00. 

This  little  work  is  not  a  story,  but  a  series  of  chapters  of  practical 
devices  to  make  pleasantness  for  a  girl  and  her  friends.  It  would 
make  a  useful  and  acceptable  gift  for  many  of  our  maidens  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  old. 

War:  An  Unnecessary  Evil — Forbidden  by  Scripture.  A  paper 
issued  by  the  Representative  Meeting  of  New  England  Friends, 
and  prepared  by  Augustine  Jones,  Principal  of  Providence 
Boarding-School.  It  gives  many  references  which  may  be  val- 
uable to  a  student  of  this  important  subject  in  ethics. 
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Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools.  By  B.  F.  Tweed, 
A.M.,  late  Superervisor  in  the  Boston  Schools.  Boston :  Lee 
&  SheparcL    Price,  30  cents  net 

We  have  not  found  time  yet  to  read  this  book  thoroughly,  but  it 
was  recommended  at  the  Summer  School  of  Methods,  and  we  think 
it  well  worth  examination  by  any  teachers  needing  a  new  elementary 
grammar. 

Biverside  Literature  Series.    Nos.  19  and  20. 

Autobiography  op  Benjamin  Franklin.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
A  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  15  cents  a  number,  or  40  cents  for  the  two 
together  in  boards; 

Certainly  a  very  interesting  autobiography,  good  reading  for 
school  or  home.  The  print,  also,  of  the  Riverside  series  is  excel- 
lent. 

Humboldt  Library  for  Eighth  Month.  Profit-Sharing 
between  Capital  and  Labor.  Six  Essays.  By  Sedley 
Taylor,  M.  A.    Price,  15  cents. 

In  this  issue  the  publisher  of  the  HumbOldt  Library  puts 
before  the  public  a  series  of  papers  most  happily  adapted  to  the 
times.  The  author  of  them  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on 
society  by  his  careful  study  and  clear  statement  of  the  results 
attained,  and  the  principles  established  by  numerous  experiments 
made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  allowing  workmen  to  partici 
pate  with  their  employers  in  the  profits  of  business.  These 
experiments  seem  to  have  been  little  known  in  this  country,  but 
certainly  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  worth.    Space  does  not  allow  to 

fo  into  the  details  of  their  working.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
ave  been  initiated  in  every  instance  by  the  employers,  and  they 
seem  to  establish  as  applicable  to  such  cases,  the  principle  already 
recognized  in  most  other  aspects  of  work,  that  the  personal 
reaping  of  the  fruits  of  one's  care  and  effort  makes  a  man  more 
careful  and  more  industrious.  In  the  European  establishments 
where  the  experiments  described  have  been  in  operation  for  many 
years,  the  workmen  have  become  careful  to  avoid  waste  of  time,  of 
tools,  and  of  material,  and  profits  have  increased  correspondingly. 
The  principle  of  participation  seems  most  applicable  to  those 
industries  where,  as  in  mining,  building,  and  farming,  much  de- 
pends on  the  efficiency  of  the  laborers.  These  essays  are  worthy  of 
a  careful  perusal  by  all  who  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  puzzling 
social  problems  of  the  day. 


The  value  of  a  dollar  is  to  buy  just  things;  a  dollar  goes  on  in- 
creasing in  value  with  all  the  genius  and  all  the  virtue  of  the  world. 
A  dollar  in  a  university  is  worth  more  than  a  dollar  in  a  jail. — 
Emerson, 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

No.  95. — A  "  What  is  it?"  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  very  interest- 
ing specimen  of  natural  history.  It  was  a  piece  of  the  lower  left 
jaw  of  some  animal.  The  specimen  is  about  two  inches  long  and 
contains  four  teeth.  The  teeth,  instead  of  being  set  in  bony  sockets, 
as  usual,  are  enameled  projections  of  the  jaw.  They  are  perfect  in 
every  respect.  The  nerves  are  apparently  on  the  outside.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it  before  and  cannot  classify  it.  Can  you 
give  me  information  or  reference  ? 

Hespeb,  Kansas.  Irvin  Stanley. 


ITEMS. 


— Bryn  Mawr  College. — Bryn  Mawr  College  began  its  second  year 
of  instruction  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month.  There  are  now  in  the 
College  sixty-two  students,  of  whom  thirty-six  attended  last  year 
and  twenty-six  were  admitted  this  year.  Of  the  latter  four  are 
holders  of  fellowships  and  three  others  are  graduate  students.  Of 
the  whole  number  (sixty-two)  there  are  nine  graduates  and  fifty- 
three  under-graduates.  The  students  admitted  this  year  are  as  a 
class  a  little  better  prepared  than  those  that  entered  last  year, 
although  the  entrance  requirements  were  increased  this  year  by  the 
amount  of  one  language.  This  indicates  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  are  not  too  great,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
kind  of  collegiate  instruction  such  a  standard  for  admission  implies. 
It  has  also  been  made  very  obvious  that  were  the  College  able  to 
increase  its  facilities  for  instruction  suited  to  graduates  a  yet  larger 
proportion  of  them  than  now  would  enter.  As  soon  as  practicable, 
therefore,  the  number  of  departments  in  the  College  should  be  in- 
creased, the  library  should  be  supplied  with  still  more  of  the  books 
needed  for  advanced  instruction  and  research,  and  instructors  should 
be  added  so  as  to  allow  the  professors  to  devote  yet  more  time  to  the 
teaching  of  graduates.  In  short,  there  is  a  pressing  demand  for  all 
the  graduate  teaching  the  College  may  be  able  to  provide,  and  while 
the  interests  of  the  under-graduates  are  studiously  consulted,  earnest 
endeavor  will  be  made  to  meet  also  the  wants  indicated.  This  want 
is  not  a  fictitious  one,  but  arises  from  the  desire  of  women  to  fit 
themselves  more  completely  for  teaching  and  other  duties. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna  meets  at  the  College  Tenth 
mo.  30th. 

— Friends9  Academy,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  this  term  eighty- 
five  pupils  and  only  three  teachers  as  yet.  The  Principal  is  Ruth 
Anna  Forsythe. 

— Friends'  School,  at  German  town,  Pa.,  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, with  eighty-two  pupils  and  six  regular  instructors,  besides 
those  who  come  in  to  give  lessons  in  French  and  drawing. 
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— New  Providence  Academy,  la.,  prospers,  with  an  enrollment 
higher  than  it  has  been  in  the  fall  term  for  several  years. 

— Perm  College,  OsJcaloosa,  Iowa, — The  drought  in  Iowa  and  con- 
sequent hard  times  for  farmere  make  the  number  in  College  this 
autumn  smaller  than  usual.  The  enrollment  is  one  hundred  and 
seven  and  the  actual  attendance  about  one  hundred  and  three.  In 
the  freshman  class  there  are  thirty-seven ;  beginning  Greek,  sixteen 
studeuts.  The  number  in  College  classes  is  sixty-one.  Professor 
Tebbetts  returned  early  in  Ninth  mo.  from  a  very  pleasant  visit  to 
California  and  looks  very  much  improved  by  the  trip.  Professor 
Haworth  spent  a  few  weeks  of  the  vacation  studying  the  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  and  brought  back  several  sets  of 
specimens. 

President  Trueblood  recently  spent  several  months  in  England  in 
the  interests  of  the  College.  He  received  from  friends  there  nearly 
five  thousand  dollars,  which  relieves  the  institution  from  debt  and 
leaves  a  balance  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  President  returned 
to  his  post  hale  and  hearty  after  the  trip  abroad.  Professor  Chaw- 
ner's  health  is  not  good  this  year. 

— Haverford  College  Grammar  School — Haverford  College  Gram- 
mar School  has  now  a  fine  building  on  the  College  Grounds,  and  a 
hot  dinner  is  served  there  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  arrange- 
ment has  proved  itself  a  most  satisfactory  factor  in  the  general 
success  of  the  School — which  opened  Ninth  mo.  15th  with 
seventy-two  names  on  the  list  of  pupils,  while  last  year  there  were 
forty-six  and  the  year  before  twenty-one.  The  desks  are  full  and 
some  applicants  have  been  turned  away.  Ten  boys  board  with  the 
Head  Master,  coming  from  Mexico,  California,  Erie,  Harrisburg, 
and  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  Head  Master  is  Charles  S.  Crosman;  other  regular  teachers: 
Walter  F.  Price,  A.  M.,  Isaac  Sutton,  A.  B.,  Mary  J.  Munroe.  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Lepards  teaches  French,  Professor  Howard  F.  Strat- 
ton  drawing,  and  Mary  A.  Gifford  (wife  of  Professor  Gifford,  of 
Haverford  College)  German. 

The  School-house  is  situated  near  the  place  where  the  road  to  the 
station  meets  the  old  line  of  the  railroad.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
also  a  boarding-hall  for  the  boys,  as  there  is  a  need  for  such  accom- 
modation. 

—Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia.— The  Friends' Select  School 
of  Philadelphia  opened  Ninth  mo.  13th  with  very  encouraging  pros- 
pects. The  number  now  enrolled  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
of  whom  ninety-six  are  in  the  higher  departments  and  thirty-two 
in  the  primary  schools.  Of  the  former,  two  are  members  of  the 
graduating-class  of  last  term  who  are  now  pursuing  studies  that 
have  been  recently  introduced.  Jane  J.  Wetherell  and  Mary 
Anna  Jones  are  teaching  respectively  language  and  arithmetic 
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m  ta*  carir  ^  omarr. wol  '^ssrjsk  ia*  «wr  braaebes  of  tbeir 
pool  via.  i?i«t:-j»  X.  Pro*  j*  -♦:**  ai!.:^  IiamL»z  to>  bock  boys 
aol  z::a  aa.i  Hitt.vt  W.  A_i *a  r*a»nLr  -:>  =wet  of  ibe  girls. 
A^r-k  Yaraa~  1*  tra.;  •:  j^r  ii*  2*v  itcar^^Li.  ih*  £iHs"  primary, 
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>;Li:3z.  h:n  *»  c:-re  ar»  iieeiei.  rr:Ti^:«i  will  be  m»k  Tbe 
amcl«  and  z>>aaar.i  pla^zr:c^-i  af.ri*  bealiifo]  opportunity  of 
fr^*i  a:r  a,ii  exerrl**.  Trhi:i  i*  z»uly  en;  yed  or  tbe  pupils  at 
i*ce».  ar.4  al*;  by  the  b.y*  a:  ti~  *I  «*e  :f  zz-tir st^Iy  h:or  in  tbe 
altera  v,a»  Tie  plan  >f  i-iecly  eadrz  a  suhsiasaal  lunch  at  dooo 
at  tables  provided  f.r  tie  pcrr>:«»?  er;^un"«=s  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  rkaool  ar>«i  to  brinz  much  :>^:ed:  to  boih  leathers  and  pupils. 
At  the  daily  opetiinz  of  S?h>::  b»:ch  *»ys  and  girls  of  tbe  higher 
department*  assemble  in  the  iarze  i^ct^re-rxai  from  their  respec- 
tive coliectinz-roonis  f>r  the  reaiir.g  of  the  Bible  by  a  teacher  of  one 
of  the  sc1kx.;«. 

Pott,  a..  Tenth  Mo.  14th,  l**«x 

—  Wezttov n  BrxtnnngScko^L  Pa.— On  Xinth  mo.  30th,  1886, eight 
students  graduated  from  this  institution ;  in  the  classical  course, 
Morris  E.  Leeds,  Aarelias  Neil  Carter,  Francis  Annitt  Worth,  and 
Rachel  Roberts  Williams :  and  in  the  scientific,  Walter  Smedley 
Taylor,  Henry  Dutton  Alien,  Emily  Haines,  and  James  Garrett 
Biddle.  As  the  day  was  fine,  and  mast  of  the  class  had  many  friends 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  large  company  spent  the  day  at  rfesttown, 
attending  the  usual  Fifth  day  meeting  for  worship  in  tbe  morning, 
and  the  Commencement  exercises  after  an  early  dinner.  Six  essays 
were  read,  all  creditable.  One.  that  on  "  Rights,"  by  Rachel  K. 
Williams,  was  especially  enjoyed  by  the  audience  on  account  of  the 
womanly  simplicity  and  dignity  of  its  delivery,  as  well  as  from  its 
merit  as  a  thoughtful  essay.  Anua  Walton,  one  of  the  teachers, 
made  an  address  to  the  class  full  of  practical  advice  for  their  entrance 
on  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life. 

The  inspection  of  the  roomy  new  building,  now  nearly  completed, 
except  the  girls'  wing,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  day.  The  school 
rooms  are  abundantly  roomy  and  well-lighted,  and  in  nearly  all 
particulars  the  house  promises  convenience  and  comfort,  and  is 
tastefully  planned  as  to  its  exterior  appearance. 

The  girls'  wing  cannot  be  built  until  the  old  house  is  taken  down, 
as  it  is  to  occupy  the  same  space.  As  it  seems  very  desirable  to 
have  the  work  go  on,  the  Committee  have  decided  not  to  reopen  the 
school  for  two  months  from  the  time  of  closing,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  possible  by  that  time  to  move  the  whole  into  the  new  build- 
ing and  Industrial  Hall  (the  house  formerly  used  for  the  boys' 
school-rooms),  and  let  the  old  school-bouse  be  taken  down.  The  new 
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building,  80  far  as  its  interior  arrangements  go,  may  be  said  to  be 
completed,  and  the  work  on  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  lighting 
is  progressing  well.  More  money,  however,  is  needed  to  erect  the 
girls'  wing. 

—  William  Penn  Charter  School)  Philadelphia. — We  opened  on  the 
21st  ult.  with  two  hundred  boys  present.  To-day  the  list  is  two 
hundred  and  seventeen.  On  the  corresponding  day  last  year  we 
had  reached  two  hundred  and  eleven.  About  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  for  the  year  is  probably  now  in.  Owing  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  School  last  year  it  was  decided  to  discontinue 
the  lowest  class.  The  present  number,  however,  indicate  that  this 
measure  will  afford  merely  temporary  relief,  but  the  result  is  grati- 
fying, for  it  shows  that  our  decision  gradually  to  withdraw,  for  the 
present  at  least,  from  the  field  of  elementary  instruction  in  order 
to  simplify,  and  thus,  of  course,  greatly  strengthen  our  tfork,  is 
approved. 

I  doubt  whether  any  community  in  the  world — certainly  none  in 
this  country — has  set  for  itself  so  nigh  an  educational  ideal  as  this 
community.  There  is  a  generous  reward  awaiting  that  school  which 
shall  make  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  seem  almost  insurmountable.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  ever  lengthening  holidays  and  shortening  hours,  on 
the  other  the  advancing  requisites  for  admission  to  college  and  the 
apparent  disinclination  of  the  authorities  to  make  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  approach  nearer  to  uniformity  in  these  requisites.  A  decided 
step  in  this  direction  intelligently  taken  just  at  this  time  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  it  seems  the  part  of  wisdom :  (1)  To 
rigidly  exclude  from  the  curriculum  every  study  not  required  for 
admission  to  college. 

(2)  To  choose  those  text-books  which  present  what  is  needful 
and  no  more. 

(3)  To  secure  as  instructors  men  and  women  of  high  scholar- 
ship, wide  and  successful  experience,  and  sound  common  sense. 

(4)  To  employ  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school-rooms,  in  the 
movements  of  the  school  and  the  imparting  of  instruction,  every 
known  device  for  the  economizing  of  time  and  effort,  but  taking 
care  ever  to  regard  all  these  as  means,  not  ends — the  great  end 
being  to  ascend  by  the  aid  of  these  instrumentalities  to  a  point 
above  the  mist  and  fog  of  details  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  work 
in  its  entirety. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  from  that  altitude  the 
observer  had  among  other  things  discovered  that  the  question  is  no 
longer  whether  the  community  can  keep  up  with  the  schools,  but 
whether  the  schools  can  keep  up  with  the  community. 

Richard  M.  Jones. 
Tenth  mo.  16th,  1886. 
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— The  new  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. — A  cir- 
cular announces  the  new  plan  of  entrance  examinations  in  accor- 
dance with  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  plan 
goes  into  effect  in  1887.  Young  men  intending  to  enter  Harvard 
that  year  or  thereafter  have  considerable  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
lines  of  preparatory  study  which  they  will  pursue.  It  is  now  possible 
to  omit  entirely  either  Latin  or  Greek,  while  in  the  ancient  language 
that  is  offered  only  so  much  is  required  as  is  involved  in  "  the  trans- 
lation at  sight  of  simple  prose.  The  intending  applicant  for 
admission  will,  however,  find  no  "soft"  alternative  for  the  Greek  or 
the  Latin  which  he  may  be  inclined  to  omit  For  the  privilege  of 
letting  Greek  alone  he  must  master  severe  courses  either  in  mathe- 
matics alone  or  in  mathematics  and  science.  Greek  and  Latin  com- 
position is  made  altogether  optional,  counting  as  one  of  the  "  ad- 
vanced studies  "  not  required  by  the  conditions  of  any  combination. 
The  applicant  may  offer  both  French  and  German,  or  may  oner 
only  one  of  these  languages,  with  an  advanced  study  at  his  option. 

Studies  that  cannot,  in  any  possible  combination,  be  omitted,  are 
English,  history,  mathematics,  and  physical  science.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  under  History  is  presented  the  very  novel  alter- 
native— "either  (1)  ancient  history  and  geography;  or  (2) 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England."  Perhaps  the 
modernization  of  the  programme  appears  nowhere  else  so  conspicu- 
ously as  in  this  very  important  alternative. 

Negatively,  the  chief  departures  from  the  old  scheme  of  require- 
ments, as  affecting  preparatory  schools,  are,  therefore,  (1)  the  possi- 
ble abandonment  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition ;  (2)  the  possible 
abandonment  of  one  ancient  language  altogether  (which  would 
naturally  be  Greek) ;  (3)  the  possible  abandonment  of  Ancient 
History  and  Geography.  Positively,  the  schools  must  take  into 
account  (1)  a  much  more  severe  preparation  in  mathematics ;  (2) 
new  methods  in  science ;  (3)  more  thorough  work  in  French  and 
German  ;  (4)  a  course  in  the  History  of  the  United  States  and  of 
England. 

These  changes  should,  it  would  seem,  react  favorably,  and  not 
oppressively,  on  the  schools.  Only  large  schools,  well  equipped  with 
teachers  and  apparatus,  can  practically  meet  aU  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  the  programme.  On  the  other  hand,  attractive  combinations 
can  be  adopted  that,  while  satisfying  the  requirements,  will  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  many  communities  as  being  reasonable  and 
good,  and  will  relieve  the  "  college  class  "  from  the  odium  of  costly 
trifling  with  thingswith  which  the  public  welfare  has  no  proper 
concern. — The  Academy. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  Eleventh  mo. 
(Nov.)  26th  and  27th.  Full  programmes  will  be  issued  on  the  12th. 
Three  sections  besides  the  general  sessions,  and  many  practical  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed.  For  programme,  address  the  Secretary,  J. 
W.  MacDonald,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


BRIDAL  GIFTS 

In  Solid  Silver,  Superior  Cut  Glass,  Bronzes,  Porcelain, 
China,  Imported  Clocks,  Italian  Statuary. 

Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle, 

12th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA. 

THE    NEXT    TERM:    OF 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  HOME  CULTURE 

Oommencea  lOth  Mo.  1st,  IS©©. 

Any  one  wishing  help  in  study  at  home  may  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 

MARY  P.  ELKINTON,  325  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 


UOTIOE. 

The  Managers  of  the  Friends'  Institute  have  under  appointment  a  Committee  on  Class 
Work.  This  Committee  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  from  any  desiring  to  enter  upon 
any  kind  of  class  work  during  the  coming  season. 

If  the  number  of  applications  warrant  it,  arrangement**  will  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  such  classes  either  at  the  Institute  Rooms,  or  elsewhere,  if  more  convenient.    Address, 
COMMITTEE  ON  CLASS  WORK,  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE, 

1316  FBLBERT  STREET,  PHDLADKLPHIA,  PA. 

The  Teachers9  National  Reading  Circle. 

OFFICERS  : 
President.  Professor  W.  H.  PAYNE,  University  of  Michigan. 

Vict-Prrgident,  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Superintendent  Schools,  Reading,  Penna. 

Oen  I  Secretary,  CHARLES  F.  KING,  President  National  School  of  Methods,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ireatfurer.  E.  N.  JONES,  Superintendent  Schools,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
17  Courses  laid  out  by  eminent  educators.    The  Elective  System.    A  large  number  of  members  already 
admitted.    SendforpampfdetciratlartotheCorrerpuiuhvfj&cretury. 

Miss  H.  A.  WEBBER,  43  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


lOSEPHfilLLOTT'S 
*  STEEL1*  PENS.     | 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303y4O4, 332,351,170, 

ANDWIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOW  by  ALL  DEALERS  trmhighout  the  WORLD 


AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO., 
Fnraiti^  Bedding,  Curtains,  Etc., 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 


American  statesmen. 

Edited  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  lives  of  American  Statesmen  is  to  fiirhisli  Volumes  which  skill 
embody  the  compact  result  of  extensive  study  of  the  many  influences  which  have  combined  to 
shape  the  political  history  of  our  country. 

Each  volume  uniform.    16mo,  gilt  top.    91.26 ;  half  morocco,  $3.00. 

John  Quincy  Adams.    By  John  T*  Morse,  Jr. 
Alexander  Hamilton.    By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
John  C.  Calhoun.    By  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist 
Andrew  Jaokson.    By  Professor  W.  Q.  Sumner. 
John  Randolph.    By  Henry  Adams. 
James  Monroe.    By  President  D.  C.  Gilman. 
Thomas  Jefferson.    By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Daniel  Webster.    By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Albert  Gallatin.    By  John  Austin  Stevens. 
James  Madison.    Bv  Sydney  Howard  Gay. 
John  Adams.    By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
John  Marshall.    By  Allan  B.  Magruder. 
Samuel  Adams.    By  James  K.  Hosmer. 


AMERICAN   COMMONWEALTHS. 

Edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

A  series  of  volumes  narrating  the. history  of  such  States  of  the  Union  as  have  exerted  a 
positive  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  national  government,  or  have  illustrated  in  a  note- 
worthy degree  any  distinctive  political  principles,  or  have  a  striking  political,  social,  or 
economical  history.    With  maps  and  indexes. 

Each  volume  uniform.     16mo,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 

Virginia.    By  John  Esten  Cooke. 
Oregon.    By  Rev.  William  Barrows. 
Maryland.    By  William  Hand  Browne. 
Kentucky.    By  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Kansas.    By  Professor  Leverett  W.  Spring. 
Michigan.  "  By  Hon.  T.  M.  Coolev. 
California.    By  Josiah  Royce,  £h.D. 


AMERICAN   MEN   OF  LETTERS. 

Edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

A  series  of  Biographies  of  persons  eminent  in  American  Literature. 

'  Washington  Irving.    By  C.  D.  Warner. 

Noah  Webster.    By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
HENRY  D.  Thoreau.    By  Frank  B.  Sandborn. 
Gborgb  Ripley.     By  O.  B.  Frothingham. 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper.    By  T.  R.  Lounsbury. 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.    By  T.  W.  Higginson. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.    By  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.    By  G.  E.  Wood  berry. 
N.  P.  Willis.    By  Henry  A.  Bters. 

Each  volume,  with  Portrait.    16mo,  gilt  top.    $125. 

N.B. — Other  volumes  in  preparation  fin-  each  Series. 


***For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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BOOKS  IN  THE  DIRECT  LINE 

OP 

Mdmv&tiQiial  Progress 


TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGIES. 

Net  Price 
Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We 

Live. $0.60 

Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well,  .   ...      .42 
BlaiedeU's  Child's  Book  of  Health,  .   .       .30 


GRAMMARS,  Etc 

Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools 
(just  ready),      

Campbell's  Hand-Book  of  English  Syn- 
onyms,     "... 

Peabody's  Hand-Book  of  Conversation, 

SouJe  and  Campbell's  Pronouncing 
Hand-Book, . 

Hand  Book  of  Blunders, 

Bigelow's  Hand-Book  of  Punctuation,  . 

Forgotten  Meanings,  or  An  Hour  with 


Mrs.  Hopkins'  Educational  Psychology, 
Mrs.  Hopkins'  How  8hall  I  leach  My 

Child?  (nearly  ready), 

Bigelow's   Mistakes  in  Writing  Eng- 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Jane  Andrews'  Seven    Little   Sisters 

(8chool  Edition),  .   .   .       

Jane  Andrews'  Seven    Little   Sisters 

Prove  their  Sisterhood  (School  Ed.), 
Jane    Andrews'    Geographical    Plays 

(Six  Numbers),  each, 

Jane    Andrews'    Geographical    Plays 

(bound  in  one  volume), 

Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins'  Hand-Book 

of  the  Earth, 

ELEMENTARY  WORK. 

Bent's  Hints  on  Language, 

Grant's  Arithmetic  for  Young  Children, 

Grant's  Exercises  for  the  Improvement 

of  the  Senses  in  Young  Children,  . 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Wiggins'  Lessons  on  Manners  (School 
Edition), 

DR.  MANTON'S  HAND-BOOKS. 

Field  Botany, 

Beginnings  with  the  Microscope,  .   .   . 
Taxidermy, 


.30 

.40 
.40 

.40 
.40 
.40 

.40 
.40 


.40 

.50 
.50 
.15 
.80 
.40 


.40 
.40 

.40 


.30 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


HISTORIES. 

»».     .         ,    «  Net  Price. 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of 

tbe  United  States, $1.20 

Towle's   Young  People's  History    of 

England, 1.20 

Underwood's    (Guest)   Hand- Book   of 

English  History,      1.20 

Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History 

(School  Edition), 50 

Mrs.  Monroe's  Story  of  Our  Country,  .  .80 
Jane  Andrews'  Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on 

the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now,  .  .80 
Higginson's   Young    Folks'    Book    of 

American  Explorers, 1.20 

Towle's   Young   People's  History   of 

Ireland, 1.20 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Read- 
ers fin  Twelve  Numbers),  per  dozen,      .48 

Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Read- 
ers. 3  Years  (each  year  bound), each,      .20- 

Young  Folks'  Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited 
by  W.  T.  Adams 40 

Fletcher's  Advanced  Readings  and 
Recitations, 1.20 

The  Book  of  Eloquence  (New  Edition). 
Edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  .     1.20 

Mrs.  Sanborn  Tenney's  Pictures  and    . 
Stories  of  Animals.    6  Books,  500 
Illustrations,  each, 30 

LITERATURE. 

Underwood's  Hand  book  of  English 
Literature,     .   : 2.00 

Underwooo's  Hand- Book  of  American 
Literature, 2.00 

Blaisdell's  Outlines  for  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Classics  (New  Edition),  ....     1.00 

Higginson's  Short  Studies  of  American 
Authors, .40 

SPEAKERS,  ELOCUTION,  Etc 

Baker's  Popular  Speaker, 80 

Baker's  Premium  Speaker, 80 

Baker's  Prize  Speaker, 80 

Baker's  Handy  Speaker, 80 

The  Columbian  Speaker, 60 

Fobes'  Five- minute  Declamations,  .  .  .40 
Fobes'  Five-minute  Recitations,  ...  .40 
Little  Pieces  for  Little  Speakers,  ...       .48 

Fobes'  Elocution  Simplified, 40 

Kirby's  Vocal  and  Action  Language,  .     1  00 


Complete  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Specimen  Pages  furnished  upon  application 
Copies  of  above  books  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  or  price. 


LEI  A  SHIPARD,  Misters, 


10  Hilt  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 


History  and  Constitution  $  United  States. 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

This  is  a  capital  little  work  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
16mo,  in  full  cloth.    25  cents. 


BROOKS'S 


EXERCISES 


Fundamental  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  Intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  aud  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
"  With  Answers  "  and  "  Without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
Slate  Normal  School,  MUlersville,  Penna. 

Every  voung  lad  v.  as  well  as  young  man.  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  tor  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double 'Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84 
cents.    Blanks  for  each  svstem,  GO  cents  per  set. 


m  worn 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  P..  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 
public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 
together : 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 25  cts. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic 88  cts. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devolving  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems. 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores  t  counting- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  their  use  an  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows: 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  -  21  cts. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,    .  ■  41  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,    .  -  31  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic, .  .  80  cts. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared— 

Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc., $L19 

Brooks's  Algehra,  complete,  ....  LOS 
Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .   1.05 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  .  -  $2  25 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  -  1.65 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    .  •  .  -   1.65 


THE  UNDEBSIGNED  ABE  ALSO  PUBLISHEBS  OP  MANY  OTflEB  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WOBES,  AMONG  WHICH  ABE- 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  38  cts. 


Westlake's  C.  S.  Literature,  50  cts. 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 
Lyte'H  School  Song  Book,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs 

Montgomery9^  Industrial  Drawing. 

Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents, 
each;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and 
Grammar  School  Series.  6  numbers,  at  25  cents 
each. 


Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  GO  cts. 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $1.06. 
New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  ap- 
plication of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  63  cents  and  $1 .25. 
Sheppard's  U.  S.  Constitution,  63  cts.  and  &.05. 
rel ton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  12500. 


HVfl,  POTTS  &  CI  NUn,  530  Hun  Street,  fhiliitlpk 


IiABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  containing  141  Maps,  with  text  explanatory,  and  a 
carefullv  selected  list  of  the  English  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on  each 
period. '  $2.00. 

LABBERTON'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
present  time.  With  Tables — Chronological,  Genealogical,  and  Literary.  An  attempt  to 
supply,  in  a  concise  and  learnable  form,  a  trustworthy  guide  to  historical  knowledge. 
Fourteenth  edition.    $1.50. 

LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  logically  arranged  and  divided,  the  com- 
panion book  to  Outlines  of  History.    Ninth  edition.    $1.31. 

LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  CHART,  or  History  Taught  by  the  Eye, showing  at  a  glance 
(by  means  of  color)  the  Rise,  Development,  and  Fall  of  the  principal  Historic  Nations, 
with  interesting  explanatory  text.    4to.    $2.63. 

These  books  are  designed  to  supply,  to  schools  and  private  families,  a  general  history  of 
moderate  size,  free  from  sectarian  and  party  prejudice,  containing  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  the  best  historians,  tracing  more  particularly  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  aqd 
bringing  out  prominently  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind — the  ruly  classic  authors. 

SELF-CULTURE— Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral.  Being  three  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  to  his  students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Pocket 
edition.     10  cents. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  full  of  sound  sense,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young 
student 

The  above  are  for  sale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publishers, 

JOHN   HIGHLANDS, 

8*39   TVor-tH  TVintli  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I=.TJie,EJ    SPICES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY   PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

Fourth    and   Rnoo    Streets,  PHILADELPHIA 


Meehan's  nurseries 


(ESTABLISHED  1853). 

Those  who  look  at  our  COLLEGES  and  PUBLIC  GROUNDS,  as 

well  as  most  PRIVATE  GARDENS,  where  a  few  dozen  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  at  most  complete  the  list,  will  he  surprised  when  they 
learn  that  they  can  have  nearly 

A  Thousand  Kinds  to  Choose  from. 

The  popular  JAPAN  SNOWBALL  (see  cut  annexed)  is  one  of  our 
introductions.    The  new  edition  of  our  ILLUSTRATED  CAT  A 
LOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  applicant  for  six  cents 
in  stamps. 

OFFICE  and  NURSERY, 

CHEW  and  CHURCH  STREETS, 

JAPAN  SNOWBALL.  GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each, 

I.  Course  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  this  course  Latin  is  required  three  years;  Greek  and  Mathematics  I™*  though  M-i*" 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Qreek.  French  and  German,  Literfiurt 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  in 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  efforts  on  oat 
or  more  branches. 

//.  Course  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  d 
Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year;  Mathematics  through  three  years -  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  it.    Particular  atttnii     I 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  IT  are  both  designed  to  give  broad, and  general  culture. 

III.  Course  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering y  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.  The  time  thus  gained  ifi  occupied  by  Math*  mai" 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.  Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engim  t  r1  :; 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address,  / 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 

Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

QUEEN  &  CO. 


Phrrie^CMmlMl  Ml 


We  publish  fif- 
teen priced  and 
illuatrated  Cata- 
logues, each  de- 
scribing different 
classes  of  instru- 
ments. Send  for 
List. 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets ;  Laboratory  facilities .  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able.    Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLEN  JAY;  Treasurer. 


A  Descriptive  Circular  of  Dr.  Sauveur's  Works  for  the  teaching  of  French  and  Latin, 
according  to  his  method  (the  natural  method)  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 

A  copy  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by  the  author  on  receipt  of  half  the 
retail  price.  Address, 

DR.  L.  SAUVEUR,  8800  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

~"  JANENTZKY  &  WEBER, 

MANUFACTURED  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

ARTISTS'    MATERIALS, 

J.  A  W.'s  Artists'  Oil  Colors,  Canvas,  Brashes,  Water  Colors  and  Pastels,  Paint  Boxes, 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting  Outfits,  Drawing  and  Painting  Studios- 
Engineers'  and  Draughtsmen's  Supplies,  Mathematical  Instruments,  Etchers'  and  Engravers'  Tools,  Wax  and  Paper 
Flower  Materials.  1125  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


piDREER'S 

WWDENSEQS 

PLANTS,  BTTLBft,  and 
Requisites.  Thay&rethe 
R  BUT.  atthe  LOWEST 
PRICE*.  Calendar  far 
1 886  sort  far  6c.  tn  stampa 

m  CHEsnruT  st.  phila! 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 

You  can,  by  ten  weeks'  study,  master  all  of  these 
languages  sufficiently  for  e  very-day  and  business  con- 
versation, by  Dr.  Rich.  S.  Rosenthal's  celebrated 
MEISTERflCHAFT  SYSTEM.  Terms,  $5  for  books 
of  each  language,  with  privilege  of  answers  to  all 
questions  and  correction  of  exercises.  Sample  copy, 
Bart  L,  25  cents.  Liberal  terms  to  Teachers. 
t  Publishing  Co., 
Herald  Building,  Boston,  Mas* 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

Handsome  Gold  Wall  Papers.  25  cents ;  usual 
price,  50  cents.  New  styles  and  perfect ;  full  eight 
yards  to  the  roll.    Other  paper  just  as  cheap.    Sam- 

gles  sent  free.    A.    L.  Diament  &  Co..  1206  Market 
treet,  Philadelphia. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  selecting  advertisements  for  this  paper, 
care  is  used  to  admit  only  those  that  are 
worthy.  In  corresponding  with  advertisers, 
please  say  that  you  do  so  on  seeing  the  adver- 
tisement in  Thb  Student. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Lqw, 

3£»o»  700    JkT?/TT=T  STJhgSST, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Collections,  Settlement*  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 

eBOBCNBB.  JOWtSOK, 

No.  aa  E.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Telephone  No.  107. 
Praotice  in  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  West  Grore  and  Kennett 
Square. 

FOULKE  «t   SPRACUE, 

25  tad  86  Otnua  Antricu  Block,  8T.  PAUL,  XXRH. 

Especial  attention  given  to  the  interests  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  high  rates  of  interest.  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Nat.  American  German  Bank  at  St  Paul. 
Write  for  information  as  to  l/>ans  anri  Investments. 

Queen  &-G0.924  &est.sipmul 


Marine, Field*. Spy  Glasses 
from  25$  to  $500.00 


IHUEENsrf 


tTOUMBTS  * 

BBSS! 


8  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

DEALERS  IN 

STAIR  BODS,  CURTAIN  POLES, 
and  FANCY  BRASS  GOODS. 


W.  C.WHELLER, 

BOOE    BIlTDEIt, 
152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Boom  4),  PHTLADA. 

Old  Books  Rebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to. 


'GLOBES  SPMN6  MAP  MUBS 


•—      PWTJUWI8TBTHEIIWET5. 

ibusher  %^JB^r 


GEO.  W.  HANC0CE, 

Seal  Estate  and  \m% 

Rents  Oollected- 

717  Walnut  St..  and  40th  and  Lancaster  Art., 


Queen  &Co.  9  24  chest,  st 


>  I  Our  New  School  Aids  are  used 
_  _  J  !  for  conducting  day  school*  in 
quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  large,  pretty 
chroino  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  etegamlT 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  ana 
mottoes.  Price  per  set,  &1  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  see. 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friend 8 hip,  Scripture,  wedding,  visiting, 
birthday,  Christmas,  new  year,  prise,  fine  gift  card*. 
school  reports,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  ** 
samples,  30c.;  half  set,  15c.  Price-list  free.  All  port- 
paid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 

FI_NE_ART  PUB.  CO.,  WARREN,  PA 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

321   CHESTNUT   STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OFFICE,    400    CHESTNUT    STREKT. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  2  2d,  1805. 

CHASTER  PERPETUAL.      I     CAPITAL,    -    -    $1,000,000.     I     ASSETS,  $17,813,563.40. 

Insures  Lives,  Grants  Annuities,  Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  which 
interest  is  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  trustee,  guardub. 
assignee,  committee,  receiver,  agent,  etc.,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  sod 
surplus  fund  furnishes  ample  security. 

All  trust  funds  and  investments  are  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  assets  of  the  Company. 
Owners  of  Real  Estate  are  Invited  to  look  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  has  the 
care  of  this  description  of  property.    It  if*  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  in  the  law  of  Real  Esute, 
seconded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assistants.    Some  of  them  give  their  undivided  attention  to  its  cut 

and  management. 

The  incomes  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
Samuel  R.  Shipley.  President.  I        Asa  S.  Wing,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

T.  Wistar  Brown,  Vice-President.  I        Joseph  Ashbrook,  Manager  of  Insurance  Dep'U 

J.  Roberts  Foulke,  Trust  Officer. 
DIKE0TOH8. 


Saml.  R.  Shipley,  Phila. 
T.  Wistar  Brown,       " 
Richard  Cadbury,     " 
Henry  Haines, 
fUohard  Wood,         «• 
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William  Hacker,  Phila. 
Israel  Morris,  " 

Chas.  Hartshorne,  ** 
Wm.  Gummere,  " 
FrederloCotUns,    " 


Philip  C.  Garrett  Phila. 
Justus  C.  8trawbridge,  Phttft- 
Murray  Shipley,  Cinn^  O. 
J.  M.  Albertaon.  NoxriaW. 
Asa  S.  Wing.  Phila, 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  Co. 


MONROE'S  Readers  *  Spellers. 
MONROE'S  New  Readers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
Business-Standard  Copy-Books 
Business-Stand.  Book-Keeping 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENES  New  Grammars. 
POWELLS  Language  Series. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  0.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROYSE'SAm.  A  Eng.  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  toung  Chemist. 
PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St 
PHILADELPHIA. 


10  Bromfleld  St. 

BOSTON. 


16  Astor  Place, 

2TSW70BK 


153  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ELOCUTION, 

EMBRACING 

LOGICAL  ANALYSIS  AND  VOICE  CULTUEE. 

BY 

HANNAH  W.  ALLEN, 

335  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Private  and  Class  Lessons.  Send  for  Circular. 


Extract  from  Testimonial  dated 

"  New  Haven,  Ct.,  July  19th,  1886. 
*  *  *  •  *  To  any  who  would  learn  to  read  our 
standard  prose  and  poetry  as  we  would  like  to  hear 
it  in  our  schools  and  homes,  I  recommend  Miss 
Hannah  W.  Allen,  as  a  most  conscientious  and 
promising  teacher.  "  Mark  Bailey, 

'*  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Yale  University." 


WINDOW  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Domestic). 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  THICKNESS, 

In  Lots  and  at  Prices  to  suit  Purchasers. 

German  a^oottlng-Giass-Plates.      Ornamental  and  Sftty-Uffht  Glass. 

French  Plate  Glass  Depot. 

BENJ.    H.   SHOEMAKER, 

205,  207,  209  A  211  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SEEDS 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dottier  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian.  Millet,  Bed  Top,  Bine 
Gnat,  Lawn  Oraav  Orchard  Graav  Bird  Seeds,  Ac. 
(ll.M17&119KinsieBt.       POP  CORN.  „ 
104. 106, 108&  no  Michigan  St.    Offices.  HSKinzte  St. 


Warehouses/ 

1 198,200, 202  &  204  Market  St. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A  PERFECT  TOILET  SOAP 


— is — 


LINDLEY  M.  ELKINTON'S 


PURE  PALM. 


Pressed  Cakes, $1.25  per  dozen. 

Old  Dry  Blocks, 30  cents  per  lb. 

In  Bars, 20  cents  per  lb. 


No.  532  ST.  JOHN  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Photographic  Outfits, 


FROM 


.  REACH  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND  IMPORTER*  OP 


$10.00 

Upward. 

Lessons  FREE  to 
Purchasers. 

TBOUXcU 


635  ABOH  STREET, 

PUTT.  A  TMW.mWW  A  . 


SPORTING   GOODS, 

Store,  Ho.  23  South  EIGHTH  8T,         \  l*H*-, 
Factory,  1219, 21,  28,  26  BEACH  8T     »        ■* 


WH.  H.  MOON 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Psu 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  and  medium  size, 

for  lawn  and  avenue  planting. 

Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  *?to. 

Landscape  Gardening  a  specialty.    T h 5 rt y-t wo 

page  Illustrated  Catalogue  onapplicauon. 


McCALLUM,  CREASE  &  SLOAN, 

*  Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

FINE    CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  1014  Chestnut  Street, 


^ECXJLuA-IDEX. 


BINDING  FOR  THE  STUDENT. 


I.  Philadelphia  subscribers  to  The  Student  may  have  their  copies  hand- 
somely bound  at  a  cost  of  sixty  cents  per  volume  by  leaving  them  at  the 
roorasof  the  Friends'  Institute,  131  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia. 

II.  Subscribers  not  convenient  to  Friends'  Institute  may  have  their  bind- 
ing done  and  volumes  sent  them,  prepaid,  by  sending  their  full  set  of  copies 
of  any  volume  and  seventy -five  cents — two-cent  stamps  taken — to  The  Stu- 
dent, Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

III.  We  have  a  few  copies  of  Volume  VI,  which  we  can  furnish,  hand- 
somely bound,  at  a  cost  of  $1 .00  per  volume. 

Please  address 

ISAAC  IE.  COX,  Business  Editor, 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

In  corresponding  with  advertisers,  please  mention    THE 

STUDENT. 
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SAVING  FUND   SOCIETI 

OF  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  VICINITY, 

Removed  to  their  New  Building, 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  one-dollar  subscription  to  The  Student  should  be  paid  in 
advance.  If  those  subscribers  who  have  not  paid  for  Volume  VII 
will  remember  to  send  their  subscriptions  before  ike  close  of  1886, 
they  will  save  the  editors  the  trouble  of  sending  bills.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  our  low  clubbing  rates  with  other  periodicals,  printed  in  the 
advertising  pages,  and  also  to  the  list  of  choice  books,  mostly  recent 
publications,  which  we  offer  to  buy  for  our  subscribers  at  the  prices 
named. 


Our  education  goes  on  throughout  our  lives;  but  after  school 
days  are  past,  the  literary  part  of  it  has  to  be  gained  largely  from 
the  reading  we  choose  for  ourselves.  It  is,  therefore,  important  for 
us  to  learn  to  choose  reading  adapted  to  our  varied  individual  needs. 
Periodical  literature  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  reading  of  the 
day,  and  very  usefully,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  break  up  habits  of 
steady  application,  and  fill  all  the  reading  time  with  hasty  and  pur- 
poseless skimming  of  varieties.  Of  the  daily  newspaper  we  need 
not  speak  particularly,  nor  of  the  religious  paper,  which  most  of  our 
households  value,  but  which  each  must  choose  according  to  their 
several  views  of  religious  truth. 

Among  the  literary  periodicals,  The  Century  is  among  the  best, 

as  well  as  most  popular.    We  Friends  do  not  value  the  war  articles 

so  much  as  many  other  persons  do,  but  iu  them  is  some  history  we 

shall  want  to  keep,  and  the  number  of  really  high-toned  contribu- 
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tions  appears  to  increase.  There  have  recently  been  some  valuable 
articles  on  educational  subjects,  and  in  the  Topics  of  the  Time  and 
Open  Letters  we  always  find  food  for  profitable  thought. 

Harper's,  similar  in  general  character,  seems  to  us  a  little  leas 
thoughtful,  though  some  prefer  it.  The  Eclectic,  made  up  from  the 
foreign  reviews,  gives  much  solid  reading,  and  not  much  fiction. 
The  little  there  is  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  objectionable,  and  wrong 
views  are  apparent  in  some  other  articles.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the 
young,  but  older  and  well-trained  minds  may  gain  from  it.  In  the 
Eleventh  month  number  of  this  year  is  an  iuteresting  paper  on  the 
"  Prospects  of  Home  Rule,"  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  much  else  that 
appears  valuable. 

The  American  is  a  good  literary  paper  among  the  less  expensive 
ones.  On  the  farms,  the  American  Agriculturist  brings,  for  a  sur- 
prisingly low  price,  reading  suited  to  all  the  readers  in  the  family, 
many  practical  hints  for  work  in-doors  and  out,  with  engravings  to 
make  them  clearer,  and  some  general  reading,  with  puzzles,  for  the 
young  folks. 

Lothrop's  juvenile  magazines,  Our  Little  Men  and  Women  and 
Babylana,  are  good  and  attractive,  aud  Our  Little  Ones  and  The 
Nursery  also.  Children's  Friend  may  answer  for  the  boys  and  girls 
when  they  are  a  little  older,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  of  a  paper  that 
quite  answers  the  needs  of  the  older  boys.  Those  of  them  who  have 
a  taste  for  mechanics  will  enjoy  the  Scientific  American  with  its 
accounts  of  many  inventions,  well  illustrated  with  cuts  of  the 
various  machines  and  contrivances. 


Writing,  as  well  as  reading,  helps  our  mental  development,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  such  very  creditable  papers  kept  up  by  our 
young  people  as  those  belonging  to  the  four  colleges,  Haverford, 
fearlham,  Penn,  and  Wilmington.  The  Student  would  like  to 
afford  to  others  not  connected  vrith  these  colleges  opportunities  for 
literary  efforts,  but  not  so  many  make  use  of  our  pages  in  this  way 
as  we  would  welcome. 


Every  teacher  of  the  present  generation  who  pretends  to  keep 
abreast  with  educational  literature  either  subscribes  to  or  borrows 
one  or  more  educational  journals.  So  fashionable  has  it  become  to 
read  and  discuss  topics  of  school  management  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility— in  too  many  cases  amounting  to  a  probability — that  a  young 
teacher  may  allow  himself  to  become  too  deeply  absorbed  in  these 
matters.  This  may  seem  paradoxical.  How  can  a  teacher  become 
too  much  devoted  to  his  profession?  We  hear  the  objection  ad- 
vanced that  teachers  are  not  students  of  their  own  literature.  Medi- 
cine and  law  both  have  a  voluminous  literature,  and  their  devotees 
draw  inspiration  and  iustruction  alike  from  the  perusal  of  the  words 
of  their  masters.  If  so  with  them,  why  not  so— and  even  more  so, 
many  would  urge — with  us? 

A  doctor  studies  symptoms  and  treatment.     Why  should  not  we? 
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Only  a  most  old-fashioned  fogy  would  argue  we  should  not,  but  there 
are  many  conservative  teachers  who  would  lessen  the  time  given  to 
the  study  of  pure  pedagogics  and  use  this  spare  time  for  the  study 
of  some  subject  to  be  taught — in  other  words,  less  time  would 
be  given  to  subjective  and  more  to  objective  educational  topics.  The 
idea  is  growing  apace  that  a  little  knowledge,  if  accompanied  by  a 
diploma  of  some  reputable  training  school  for  teachers,  is  all-suffi- 
cient to  keep  school  on,  especially  so  if  the  possessor  of  this  passport 
diligently  peruses  one  or  two  monthly  journals  and  attends  many 
teachers'  conventions. 

Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  normal  schools  do  not  turn  out 
trained  minds,  but  we  only  argue  what  is  patent  to  all — that  their 
short  courses,  comprising  so  much  of  school  management  and  kin- 
dred topics,  must  exclude  much  that  a  teacher  ought  to  know  and 
ought  to  be  trained  in.  It  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  the 
normal  graduate  becomes  a  lively  student  of  educational  literature 
where  the  college  graduate  grows  into  a  real  student ;  that  the  for- 
mer shines  well  for  a  time,  but  in  the  long  run  the  superior  mind- 
culture  of  the  latter  outstrips  the  other ;  for  what  were  artificial  and 
acquired  methods  of  the  one  are  a  natural  and  spontaneous  creation 
of  the  other. 

There  is  more  truth  in  this  assertion  than  many  of  us  are  inclined 
to  believe.  But  a  careful  examination  among  our  own  acquaint- 
ances will  tell  us  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  classed 
of  teachers  alluded  to.  One,  this  very  winter,  perhaps,  is  reading 
in  a  course  of  pedagogics ;  the  other  has  joined  a  German  class  or  is 
reading  history  with  a  master  or  attends  a  course  of  scientific  lec- 
tures. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  have 
been  printed  lists  of  educational  works  recommended  for  the  perusal 
and  study  of  teachers,  and  it  is  not  foreign  to  our  point  that,  except- 
ing six  or  eight  works  on  which  nearly  all  agree,  the  diversity  of 
choice  is  as  varied  as  the  number  of  choosers. 

It  is  better  to  be  familiar  with  Dr.  Arnold's  life,  Professor  Silli- 
raan's  Journal,  and  their  kindred,  than  to  have  read  a  score  of  books 
on  school  discipline  and  school  lore. 

Admitted  that  there  are  facts  that  have  been  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  educational  matters, so  indeed  as  to  give  reasonable  grounds 
for  summarizing  and  theorizing,  yet  these  facts  are  not  so  many  and 
are  not  so  abstruse  that  you  must  spend  all  your  spare  time  in  search- 
ing them  out  and  finding  what  this  teacher  thinks  thereon  and  what 
that.  Read  the  six  or  the  eight  best  educational  works ;  but  more 
than  read.  Let  each  chapter  be  a  suggestive  topic  for  thought,  and 
in  some  cases  for  experiment,  and  let  the  rest  alone. 

The  doctor  reads  the  authorities  and  does  not  descend  to  all  the 
school  physiologies  and  hygienes  that  the  booksellers  furnish,  and 
no  more  should  we  in  our  line  of  work. 

Subscribe  to  an  educational  journal  to  get  the  educational  gossip 
of  the  day,  to  hear  of  the  best  new  productions  in  your  line,  but, 
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most  of  all,  to  learn  what  the  publishers  have  new  for  your  children. 
Bead  the  few  excellent  books  on  pedagogics  and  give  the  bulk  of 
your  time  to  standard  reading.  Why  descend  to  spend  time  over 
the  cogitations  of  some  ordinary  schoolmaster .  wheu  we  have  the 
works  of  the  master-minds  of  all  close  at  hand  ? 


While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  first  need  of  a  school  is  good 
books,  yet  it  is  often  the  last  need  supplied.  We  can  point  to  cases, 
both  East  and  West,  where  schools  have  been  obliged  to  work  on 
for  some  years  with  scarcely  a  score  or  two  good  books  of  general 
literature,  and  that,  too,  where  no  other  libraries  of  any  sort  were 
available.  To  such  a  school  a  hundred  dollars  would  be  a  great 
benefaction.  We  know  of  no  way^in  which  a  man  disposed  to  spend 
money  in  behalf  of  education  can  do  a  greater  or  more  lasting  good 
to  the  cause  than  in  equipping  with  small,  serviceable  libraries,  a 
few  of  the  younger  Friends'  schools  struggling  with  inadequate  means. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Principal  Louis  T.  Hill,  of  Pleasant 
Plain,  Iowa,  and  the  managers  of  the  Friends'  Academy  at  that 

f>lace,  are  making  a  special  effort  in  soliciting  books  and  money  for  a 
ibrary.     We  hope  that  in  so  good  a  cause  the  friends  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  the  friends  of  education  in  Iowa  will  respond  liberally. 

One  of  the  events  of  interest  in  the  educational  world  lately  was 
the  brilliant  celebration  of  Harvard's  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary.  Our  American  Cambridge  is  the  place  of  all  cities  in 
the  country  to  find  the  triumph  of  intellect.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  faith  has  there  been  largely  sacrificed  to  intellect.  The 
New  York  Observer  remarks:  "Harvard  College  has  for  many  years 
represented  the  intellectual  revolt  from  the  theology  of  the  creeds  of 
all  the  Reformed  churches.  As  a  College,  it  long  since  ceased  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  the  fathers.  How  this  faith  wrought  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  College  was  admirably  set  forth  in  the  noble  address 
of  Lowell.  Of  the  Puritan  clergy  who  were  mainly  influential  in  the 
establishment  of  Harvard,  he  said  :  '  The  presence  and  influence  of 
such  men  were  of  inestimable  consequence  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony.  If  they  were  narrow,  it  was  as  the  sword  of  righteousness 
is  narrow.'" 

Harvard  is  not  a  college  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  send  our  young 
men,  until  they  are  firmly  established  in  Christian  faith,  and  strong 
to  withstand  the  current  of  thought  they  would  find  around  them 
there. 


We  call  attention  to  the  article  in  this  number  on  "  Grades," 
written  by  one  who  looks  upon  the  whole  matter  thoughtfully  as 
both  teacher  and  parent,  and  who  aims  to  call  forth  the  result  of 
the  thought  and  observation  of  others.  We  ask  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  say  in  connection  with  the  subject,  to  send  it  to  us  by  Twelfth 
mo.  12th,  that  we  may  publish  together  for  comparison  the  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  experiences  of  educators  on  grades. 
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Price. 
*4  32 

JTUQbOgtt. 

$0  36 

3  78 

38 

3  62 

40 

3  62 

40 

1  35 

12. 

17  72 

Express. 

54 

05 

BOOK  LIST. 

During  the  present  month,  The  Student  will  have  arrangements  for 
giving  prompt  attention  to  orders  for  books.  We  append  a  list  of 
prices  of  a  few  selected  books,  though  we  will  receive  orders  for  any 
book  in  the  market  We  can  usually  furnish  these  books  at  a  discount 
of  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  from  retail  prices. 

Persons  ordering  books  to  be  sent  by  mail  should  add  the  amount  in 
Hie  second  column  to  the  price  named  in  the  first  column.  Persons 
accustomed  to  receive  goods  from  any  place  in  Philadelphia  may  save 
price  of  postage  by  ordering  books  sent  to  such  place  for  inclosure. 

Any  one  wishing  to  present  a  book  to  a  friend  may  have  it  sent 
direct  by  mail  and  inclose  a  card  of  presentation. 

Net  Dnataoo 

♦Nature's  Hallelujah,       .        . 
Family  Library  of  British  Poetry,  . 
Fireside  Cyclopedia  of  Poetry, 
Bryant's  Library  of  Poetry  aud  Song, 
Sougs  of  Three  Centuries, 
fModern  Classics,  whole  set,  33  volumes, 
Library  edition,  32mo,  cloth,  per  volume, 

Vol.  1,  Longfellow;  2  and  3,  Emerson;  4,  Whittier;  5,  Lowell;  6,  Dickens; 
7,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge ;  8,  Fouque*  and  St.  Pierre ;  9,  Dr.  John  Brown ; 
10  and  11,  Tennyson ;  12,  Browning:;  13,  Goethe;  14,  Schiller;  15,  Burns  and 
Scott;  16,  Byron  and  Hood;  17,  Milton  and  Gray;  18,  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
Hemans;  19,  Carlyle,  Shelley,  Keats;  20,  Pope  and  Moore;  21,  Carlyle,  Lamb, 
Sonthey ;  22,  Thompson ;  23,  Campbell  and  Rogers ;  24,  Shakespeare  and 
Leigh  Hunt;  25,  Herbert,  Collins,  Dryden,  Marvel  1,  Herrick;  26,  Macaulay 
and  Aytoun ;  27,  Kingsley,  Meredith,  Stedman ;  28,  Hawthorne ;  29,  Crom- 
well and  Hawthorne ;  30,  Holmes;  31,  Lowell  (prose)  and  Bloomfield;  32, 
Howells;  33,  Holmes  (prose). 

Half-hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors, 

Wild  Flowers  of  Colorado, 

♦Applied  Christianity, 

♦Ancient  Cities,        .... 

Agassiz's  Life  and  Works,  6  volumes, 

Life  of  Agassiz,  2  volumes, 

♦Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Dolly  Madison, 

The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery  and  Other  Poems, 

By  Celia  Thaxter, 
Recreations  in  Astronomy, 
Shorter  History  of  the  tjnited  States.    By  J. 

W.  Leeds, 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education.    By 

W.H.  Payne, 


;4  32 

$0  48 

1  30 

15 

95 

10 

95 

10 

8  30 

84 

3  00 

30 

95 

10 

76 

08 

1  15 

10 

1  00 
97 


10 
10 


*  Reviewed  in  this  number. 

t  These  selections  consist  in  most  cases  of  entire  poems,  essays,  sketches,  and 
stories.  The  full  titles  of  contents  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston. 
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Stories  of  the  Nations: 
The  Story  of  Norway, 
"       "      "   Hungary,     . 
"       "      "  Spain, 
«       u      "  Carthage,      . 
"       "      "  Greece, 
"       "      "   Rome, 

♦Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals,  6  volumes, 
Per  volume, 

*New  Every  Morning, 

A  Girl's  Room, 

*My  Land  and  Water  Friends, 

Children's  Ballads, 

♦Sights  Worth  Seeing, 

Methods  of  Historical  Study.  By  E.  A.  Free- 
man,    .        .  . 

India  Revisited.     Edwin  Arnold, 

Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field, 
Winchell, 

History  of  Pedagogy.    By  Compayre, 

Teacher's  Bible.  Minion  type.  French  seal 
Round  corners, 

Webster's  Dictionary,  unabridged,    . 
"  "  with  patent  index, 

Worcester's  Dictionary,  unabridged, 

"  "  with  patent  index, 

Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary, 

Gazeteer  of  the  World.    Dr.  Thomas, 

Biographical  Dictionary.    Dr.  Thomas,   . 

Chamber's  Encyclopedia.  American  edition 
Cloth,  

Allibone's  Quotations,  3  volumes.    Per  volume. 

Cram's  New  Atlas  of  the  World, 

Shakespeare  Calendar,      .... 

Day-un to-day       "        Scripture  passages, 

Every-day,  "  Quotations  from  differ- 
ent authors, 

Our  Daily  Portion  Calendar,  Scripture  texts, 

Dickens  or  Tennyson  Calendar, 

Whittier,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell 
Hawthorne,  Whitney,  or  Browning  Calen 
dars,  each 43  05 


Net 

Price. 

PoaUge. 

$1  19 

$0  12 

1  19 

12 

1  19 

12 

1  19 

12 

1  19 

12 

1  19 

12 

25 

04 

76 

08 

76 

08 

1  13 

12 

1  35 

15 

1  35 

15 

2  00 

16 

1  56 

12 

90 

10 

1  60 

,15 

3  22 

22 

8  75 

Express. 
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8  00 
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8  75 

u 

1  55 

16 

8  50 

Express. 

8  50 

u 

10  80 

« 

2  16 

30 

3  24 

38 

33 

05 

33 

05 

33 

05 

20 

05 

50 

08 

Every  man  is  his  own  ancestor,  and  every  man  is  his  own  heir. 
He  devises  his  own  future,  and  he  inherits  his  own  past. — Dr.  H. 
F.  Hedge. 

*  Reviewed  in  this  number. 
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MOVEMENTS  AT  CAMBRIDGE  AND  OXFORD  IN  AID 
OF  EARLY  GRADUATION. 

A  feeling  that  school  and  college  studies  are  in  some  cases  unduly 
prolonged,  and  that  a  more  economical  use  might  be  made  of  the 
years  of  preparation  for  the  duties  aud  offices  of  life,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Cavendish  College,  at  Cambridge,  ten  years  ago, 
and  appears  in  a  recent  proposition  at  Oxford.  The  foundational 
studies  which  begin  a  liberal  education  and  which  are  essential  for 
the  best  success  in  any  subsequent  special  or  professional  studies 
may,  under  wise  and  efficient  tuition,  be  discontinued,  even  at  the. 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Entering  then  upon  his  professional 
studies  at  his  college  and  afterward  at  some  special  school,  the  young 
man  may  start  in  his  chosen  profession  soon  after  reaching  his  ma- 
jority, thus  saving  several  years  of  valuable  time.  Under  the  term 
"  professional  studies"  I  include,  of  course;  those  necessary  for  high 
poets  as  teachers  in  any  kind  of  knowledge,  or  for  service  as  en- 
gineers, practical  chemists,  etc.,  etc.  They  will  often  be,  especially 
in  the  case  of  teachers,  advanced  courses  in  some  of  the  foundational 
studies. 

At  the  Cavendish  College  upward  of  three  hundred  students  have 
been  admitted.  "  Many  of  these,  on  arriving  at  the  ordinary  age  of 
undergraduates,  have  passed  on  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  older 
colleges.  The  great  majority  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
the  University  at  nineteen  or  twenty,  many  with  honors  obtained  in 
the  various  triposes."  The  Medical  School  at  Cambridge  has  at- 
tracted nearly  one-third  of  the  Cavendish  students;  the  Church, 
law,  and  medicine,  together,  nearly  three-quarters.  The  chief  dis- 
appointment of  the  friends  of  the  College  is  that  so  few  have  gone 
into  business  and  that  only  nine  have  been  farmers'  sons. 

The  honor  examinations,  as  well  as  those  for  the  ordinary  degree, 
have  been  found  to  be  "well  within  the  power"  of  these  younger 
students.  Youths  of  nineteen  and  a  half  have  been  graduated 
among  the  best  men  of  the  year.    Of  course,  greater  age  ought  to 

five  greater  intellectual  development ;  but  the  practical  question  is, 
{That  studies  are  the  best  for  any  particular  youth  after  he  has 
reached  a  certain  age? — general  and  foundational,  or  special  and 
professional  ? 

Dr.  Percival,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  or  hall  at  Oxford  for  those  who  desire,  for 
pecuniary  or  other  reasons,  to  enter  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  and  take 
the  B.  A.  degree  at  nineteen  or  twenty,  asserting  that  such  a  college 
would  meet  a  want  "  very  generally  felt."  Students  entering  at  six- 
teen might,  within  a  year,  "  pass  both  responsions  and  moderations" 
upon  the  required  foundational  studies,  and  then  devote  their  chief 
attention,  for  the  remaining  two  years  of  their  university  life,  to 
studies  in  the  line  of  their  future  profession.  Dr.  Percival  speaks 
especially  of  youths  desiring  to  become  doctors   or  solicitors,  to 
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obtain  commissions  in  the  army,  to  enter  the  higher  ranks  of 
business,  or  to  compete  for  either  the  Home  or  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  He  appeals  for  funds  for  the  endowment  of  such  a  col- 
lege, but  intimates  that  if  they  are  not  forthcoming  "some  college 
might  be  induced  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale  by  estab- 
lishing, in  connection  with  itself,  a  kind  of  hall,  the  students  of  such 
hall  ranking,  for  university  purposes,  as  members  of  the  college." 

I  write  of  these  movements  as  among  the  signs  of  the  times  rather 
than  as  immediately  instructive  for  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia. Haverford  has  wisely  as  well  as  successfully  labored  for 
some  years  past  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  required  for 
admission.  This  standard  in  England  has  been  too  low  to  represent 
the  attainments  of  the  best  graduates  of  the  public  schools. 

T.  C. 


EASY  INSTRUCTION  IN  ASTRONOMY.    III. 

v  Having  clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  resulting  changes  of  day  and  night  and  of  the  seasons,  it  will 
be  well  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  sun  and  earth. 
The  figures  representing  distances  and  sizes  might  be  given 
to  the  students  with  instructions  to  work  out  the  scale.  Roughly, 
the  sun's  diameter  is  one-hundredth  of  the  distance  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth,  and  the  earth's  diameter  is  one-hundredth  of 
the  sun's  diameter.  These  figures  will  do  for  approximate  ideas, 
and  are  easily  remembered.  If,  then,  the  sun  is  represented  by 
a  twelve-inch  globe,  a  grain  of  shot  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  at  a,  distance  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  will  repre- 
sent the  earth.  This  ought  to  be  seen  out-of-doors,  the  globe 
and  the  shot  in  position,  so  as  to  get  out  of  children's  minds  the 
deceptive  impression  produced  by  the  outrageous  orreries  of  past 
times,  some  of  which  are  still  haunting  our  school-rooms.  If  the 
school  globe  is  of  a  different  diameter,  the  distances  must  be  modi- 
fied accordingly.  But  the  fact  that  the  sun  and  earth,  and  espe- 
cially the  earth,  are  very  small  objects  as  compared  with  their  dis- 
tance apart  should  be  clearly  perceived.  There  are,  besides  the 
earth,  other  planets  which  revolve  around  the  sun.  These  are  situ- 
ated at  varying  distances  from  it,  but  are  not  all  on  one  side. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  consider  for  the  time  being  that  they  are  all  in  a 
line  with  the  sun  at  one  end,  and  let  us  assume  for  a  unit  that  the 
sun  is  a  globe  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  earth  one  hundred  feet 
away.  The  distances  of  the  planets  will  then  be  approximately : 
Mercury,  forty  feet ;  Venus,  seventy  feet ;  Earth,  one  hundred  feet; 
Mars,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  Jupiter,  Eve  hundred  feet ;  Sat- 
urn, one  thousand  feet;  Uranus,  two  thousand  feet;  Neptune, three 
thousand  feet. 

These  are  made  in  round  numbers  for  ease  in  remembering,  and  in 
teaching  elementary  astronomy  there  is  no  object  in  being  more  accu- 
rate.   But  as  children  in  general  do  not  have  good  ideas  of  distances, 
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it  would  be  well  to  lay  off  these  measures  on  a  straight  road,  with  a 
stake  to  represent  each  planet,  or,  as  we  have  done  at  Haveribrd,  to 
measure  them  off  on  a  board-walk,  and  drive  nails  at  the  proper  dis- 
tances. On  the  scale,  the  sizes  of  the  planets  will  be  vejy  small,  the 
largest,  Jupiter,  being  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  will 
give  a  striking  idea  how  sparsely  populated  with  worlds  space  is ; 
and  the  idea  will  be  still  more  strongly  impressed  when  it  is  told 
that  these  bodies  are  not  in  a  line,  but  scattered  anywhere  around 
the  circumferences  of  their  immense  orbits. 

Another  description  of  the  solar  system  is  this  of  HerechePs. 
"  Choose  any  well-leveled  field  or  bowling  green.  On  it  place  a 
globe  two  feet  in  diameter;  this  will  represent  the  Sun;  Mercury 
will  be  represented  by  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  on  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  diameter  for  its  orbit ; 
Venus,  a  pea,  on  a  circle  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  the  Earth  also  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
feet ;  Mars,  a  large  pin  head,  on  a  circle  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  feet ;  Jupiter,  a  moderate-sized  orange,  ou  a  circle  nearly  half 
a  mile  across ;  Saturn,  a  small  orange,  on  a  circle  of  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  a  mile;  Uranus,  a  full-sized  cherry  or  small  plum,  upon 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  more  than  a  mile  and  a-half ;  and 
Neptune,  a  good-sized  plum,  on  a  circle  about  two  and  a-half  miles 
in  diameter." 


GRADES. 

As  all  systems  of  human  origin  are  imperfect,  so  the  present  sys- 
tem of  school  grades,  it  seems  to  me,  falls  short  of  perfection.  If  £ 
allude  to  some  points  wherein  I  apprehend  it  fails,  it  will  not  be 
with  an  intention  to  find  fault,  but  with  a  desire  for  information, 
and  also  a  desire  to  hear  the  whole  subject  fairly  and  impartially 
discussed,  both  in  The  Student  and  the  Teachers'  meeting. 

It  seems  to  me  of  questionable  propriety  to  have  weekly  grades 
read  out  before  the  whole  school.  Some  of  the  brighter  pupils  will 
always  get  the  best  grades,  and  some,  perhaps,  of  the  studious 
ones,  may  occasionally.  But  is  it  not  discouraging  to  others? — to 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  ?  Is  it  not  enough  puuishment  for  a 
sensitive  and  not  very  bright  child  to  know  he  has  a  poor  grade 
himself  without  being  exposed  before  fifty  or  one  hundred  others? 
While  among  the  successful  few,  does  it  not  promote  unhealthy 
emulation?  I  think  sometimes  our  children  study  more  for  grades 
than  for  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  examination  grades  is  so  extensive,  one  hardly  knows 
what  to  say  and  what  to  leave  unsaid,  but  so  much  depends  on  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  teacher,  that  they  seem  to  me,  what  if  I 
should  say  an  arbitrary  matter,  after  all  ? 

Undoubtedly  most  of  the  teachers  employed  in  Friends'  schools 
are  conscientiously  trying  to  do  their  duty,  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
as  they  find  it.    But  their  judgments  differ.    One  teacher  may 
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think  fourteen  questions  k  no  more  than  a  fair  number  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  a  subject ;  while  another  equally  anxious  to  do  justice 
to  her  pupils  may  think  ten  quite  enough. 

One  may  give  sueh  comprehensive  questions  as  will  require  hours 
of  close  application  to  write  the  answers.  Another  may  think 
shorter  answers  sufficient. 

A  teacher  once  told  me  in  substance,  "  I  am  obliged  to  put 
some  of  my  pupils  through.  I  must  get  them  out  of  the  class. 
Parents  will  not  be  satisfied."  This  teacher  was  capable,  experi- 
enced, and  conscientious. 

I  knew  a  teacher  who  had  a  pupil  to  come  out  behindhand  in 
a  certain  study.  The  pupil  studied  up  in  vacation,  and  spent 
considerable  time  on  the  lesson.  The  teacher  gave  a  harder  writing 
off  next  time.  Perhaps  this  was  just ;  but  I  cite  these  instances 
to  show  how  a  teacher  may  help  children  out,  or  keep  them 
back. 

"'Tie  with  oar  jndgments  an  oar  watches 
None  go  just  alike,  but  each  believes  his  own." 

I  might  multiply  instances  on  this  point,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

Could  not  our  teachers,  by  conferring  together,  arrange  some 
fixed  principles  by  which  to  regulate  examination  questions,  so  as 
to  have  them  as  evenly  and  fairly  disposed  as  possible  ? 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the  immense  strain  on  the 
nervous  system  of  excitable  and  anxious  children,  occasioned  by 
being  kept  so  long  in  writing  off  examinations,  also  the  amount 
of  drudgery  imposed  on  our  teachers  by  the  continual  making  out 
of  grades,  but  my  article  would  grow  too  long. 


The  American  Lancet  thinks  that  emulation,  which,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  has  taken  largely  the  place  of  the  rod  of  forty  years  ago,  is 
working  greater  injury  to  the  child  than  the  ferule  ever  did.  "  The 
whip,"  it  says,  "  does  its  work  quickly  and  is  over,  the  child  going 
about  his  tasks  or  his  play.  But  the  goad  of  emulation  never  ends. 
Its  influence  upon  the  older  girls  is  especially  powerful.  By  it  all 
sanitary  precautions  are  swept  away."  It  might  have  added  that 
other  punishments  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  rod,  the  bit- 
ing sarcasm,  the  unnatural  positions  of  body,  the  detention  after 
school,  are  more  potent  in  injuring  both  body,  and  disposition  of  the 
child  than  the  punishment  of  "  forty  years  ago."  At  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  said  that  there  is  not  the  same  need  of  severity 
in  punishment  that  there  was  a  half  century  ago.  Children  are 
less  uuruly  now  than  then.  Homes  are  more  civilized  and  have  a 
fiuer  tone.  Whether  the  greater  refinement  of  to-day  argues  physi- 
cal deterioration  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  trust  not.  That, 
however,  we  are  confident,  is  one  of  the  dangers  which  the  future 
educator  will  have  to  meet — Popular  Educator. 
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THE  STUDY  OP  LANGUAGES. 

"  Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty."  He  was  a  typical  conservative 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  of  Roman  patricians ;  his  whole  life  had 
been  a  protest  against  innovations  and  against  what  he  considered 
the  deleterious  influence  of  foreign  manners  and  foreign  literature. 
He  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  utility  and  vigorously  opposed 
nstheticism.  However,  even  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  advan- 
tages of  an  introduction  to  the  copious  literature  of  the  Greeks,  and 
we  are  informed  that  he  applied  himself  to  the  self-imposed  task 
with  such  diligence  that  he  thoroughly  mastered  its  every  intricacy. 
Here  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  depths  of  philosophy  com- 
pared with  which  the  greatest  of  Rome's  works  seemed  feeble  imita- 
tions. Their  historians  were  abler;  their  poetry  was  fuller  and 
grander.  Only  in  the  department  of  light  literature  did  Rome 
excel. 

"  Age  is  not  a  bar  to  the  study  of  language.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough at  the  age  of  eighty-three  learned  the  Coptic  language  in 
order  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  that  difficult  Egyptian  dialect. 
The  Coptic  inflections  and  syntax  are  no  trivial  affairs. 

Ogilby  translated  both  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  yet  at  the  age  of 
forty  he  knew  no  word  of  Latin,  nor  did  he  know  Greek  until  he 
was  fifty-four.  When  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  seventy  years  of  age 
he  undertook  the  study  of  Dutch  with  a  view  of  testing  his  capa- 
bility to  learn.  The  success  of  the  experiment  fully  satisfied  him 
that  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  still  unimpaired.  Elihu  Burritt, 
who  is  said  to  have  learned  above  twenty  languages,  acquired  nearly 
all  of  them  in  the  maturity  of  life. 

Of  studying  languages  there  are  methods  and  methods.  No  one 
knows  a  language  well  unless  he  can  compose  with  ease  in  that  lan- 
guage. Suppose  you  have  some  knowledge  of  French  and  desire  to 
become  more  proficient.  Of  course,  you  have  read  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Feneion  and  have  some  idea  of  his  style.  Take  an  Euglish 
translation  of  Feneion  and  re-translate  it  to  its  native  vernacular ; 
compare  with  the  original.  By  such  work  you  learn  the  words,  the 
syntax,  the  idiom,  the  very  spirit  of  the  language.  When  the  style 
of  Feneion  has  been  mastered,  the  works  of  some  other  author  whose 
constructions  are  more  involved  may  be  studied  in  a  similar  manner. 

Let  us  advance  one  step  further.  If  a  student  endowed  with  a 
talent  for  framing  his  thoughts  in  metaphor  should  wish  to  under- 
take this  sort  of  translation,  he  will  pursue  this  method.  Let  him 
select  some  poet  whose  works  are  congenial  to  his  tastes.  Having 
formed  his  ear  to  the  rhythm  and  versification  of  the  author,  let  him 
try  a  re-translation  of  some  English  version,  and,  if  the  student  be 
gifted  with  real  poetic  discrimination,  he  will  be  amazed  to  discover 
how  closely  he  can  reproduce  the  original. 

The  work  does  not  stop  here.  After  having  practiced  some  time 
on  the  ideas  of  others,  the  student  may,  with  some  show  of  success, 
make  some  attempt  at  original  composition. 
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Maturity  of  mixd  is  reqsiste  is  :>rder  for  ready  comprehension 
of  a  new  b^r^age.  Tbere  are  «w  record  many  instances  of  pre- 
cocity—notarwy,  J. in  Mi::-:*,  G*::«i  Mather/ Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning — b*;u  as  a  raie,  latgcagw  are  acquired  with  greater  fa- 
cility by  a  Kind  prerkttsiy  trained.  The  majority  of  those  men 
who  are  qoot*d  a*  soch  pr^iizies  in  the  line  of  acquiring  languages 
gain  their  knowledge,  first,  fey  a  perusal  of  grammars;  then,  with 
the  aid  of  a  lexicon,  they  acroc9i*:t§h  more  or  lea  translation. 
They  neither  ronrerse  nor  comr*TSF  in  these  languages;  their  knowl- 
edge is  sufficient  for  parpcces  of  comparatiTe  grammar  or  philology. 

I  hare  iiuie  patience  wi:h  that  system  of  linguistic  instruction 
which  compels  young  children  to  learn  the  paradigms  of  French  or 
German  verbs,  or  the  ru:es  of  syntax  of  the  French  or  German 
grammars.  When  their  ciiixi*  hare  been  sulficientiy  developed  so 
as  to  distinguish  readily  between  subject  and  object,  between  active 
and  passive,  and  to  o"as*rve  lb?  dfeiinctioos  between  the  parts  of 
speech,  and.  in  general,  to  note  the  relations  of  words,  then  it  is  that 
the  labor  and  time  of  acquiring*  new  language  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. As  a  rute,  a  student  above  the  age  of  sixteen  can  learn  a 
language  as  well  in  two  years  as  in  four  years  beginning  at  the  age 
of  ten  or  twelve.  It  may  be  weil  for  those  who  wish  their  children 
to  acquire  very  correct  French  accentuation  to  place  them  early 
under  a  competent  French  teacher,  but  they  need  not  be  instructed 
in  the  paradigms  or  in  a  single  rule  of  syntax.  For  purposes  of 
drill  the  Latin  is  far  preferable.  The  regularity  of  its  forms,  the 
number  of  its  inflections,  the  fact  that  its  study  induces  constant 
appeals  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  judgment,  renders  such  work 
peculiarly  valuable  as  mental  exercise.  The  superiority  of  Latin 
as  a  training  power  in  mental  culture  is  generally  recognized  by 
educators  who  have  wri:ten  on  the  subject.  The  preparatory  work 
in  the  Latin  course,  or,  at  least,  the  work  done  at  an  early  age,  is 
more  for  the  purpose  of  di^cipaoe  than  for  acquiring  the  language. 
Let  the  habit  of  distinguishing  tonns  and  of  philosophical  inquiry 
be  firmly  established,  and  thereafter  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
language  or  the  pursuit  of  any  liberal  course  of  study  is  made  com- 
paratively easy. 

Translation"  ought  to  be  made  a  valuable  exercise  in  English 
composition  and  expression.  It  ts  important  to  be  able  to  give  the 
literal  rendering,  as,  "  He  said  himself  to  be  about  to  come,"  or, 
"It  must  be  jumped  bv  the  soldiers;"  but  the  work  of  translation 
has  by  no  means  ended  until  you  can  express  the  thought  in  proper 
and  idiomatic  Euglish.  "  Ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
foreign  author,  and  selecting  the  words  and  forms  of  speech  in  the 
native  tongue  which  most  exactly  convey  his  thought,  are  double 
operations  eminently  adapted  for  mental  discipline."  James  A. 
Garfield  has  said :  "Asa  means  of  intellectual  discipline,  the  value 
of  Greek  study  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  To  take  a  long  and 
complicated  sentence  in  Greek,  to  study  each  word  in  its  meanings, 
inflections,  and  relations,  and  to  build  up  in  the  mind  out  of  those 
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polished  materials  a  sentence  perfect  as  a  temple  and  filled  with 
Greek  thought  which  has  dwelt  there  two  thousand  years,  is  almost  an 
act  of  creation  ;  it  calls  into  activity  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind." 

All  linguistic  work  should  tend  to  perfect  the  student  in  the  use 
of  his  native  tongue.  Did  I  not  thiuk  the  reading  and  analysis  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  antiquity  would  make  us  more  proficient 
in  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  I  would  not  urge  such  studies.  "  It 
is  by  reflecting  on  their  thoughts  and  their  style ;  it  is  especially  by 
transforming,  through  translation  or  paraphrase,  their  beauties  iuto 
the  natural  idiom,  that  the  understanding  may  be  exercised  and  a 
greater  command  of  the  native  tongue  secured." 

To  think,  speak,  and  write  in  some  foreign  language  is  unneces- 
pary  and  rarely  profitable  for  the  general  student.  The  national 
tongue  should  have  the  pre-eminence.  Very  many  authors,  how- 
ever, have  acknowledged  their  obligation  to  classical  authors.  When 
Lord  Clarendon  was  writing  his  history,  he  was  constantly  studying 
Livy  and  Tacitus.  Montesquieu  was  fond  of  Tacitus.  Horace  has 
been  a  favorite  with  literary  magnates  of  both  hemispheres.  Dante 
took  Virgil  for  his  model :  "Thou  art  my  master  and  my  author," 
he  exclaimed  in  his  great  poem  ;  "it  is  from  thee  alone  I  took  that 
beautiful  style  which  has  done  me  honor." 

Albert  H.  Votaw. 


"  Have  you  ever  rightly  considered  what  the  mere  ability  to  read 
means  ?  That  it  is  the  key  that  admits  us  to  the  whole  world  of 
thought  and  fancy  and  imagination,  to  the  company  of  saint  and 
sage,  of  the  wisest  and  the  wittiest  at  their  wisest  and  wittiest  mo- 
ments ?  That  it  enables  us  to  see  with  the  keenest  eyes,  hear  with 
the  finest  ears,  and  listen  to  the  sweetest  voices  of  all  time  ?  More 
than  that,  it  annihilates  time  and  space  for  us ;  it  revives  for  us 
without  a  miracle  the  Age  of  Wonder,  endowing  us  with  the  shoes 
of  swiftness  and  the  cap  of  darkness,  so  that  we  walk  invisible,  like 
fern-seed,  and  witness  unharmed  the  plague  at  Athens  or  Florence 
or  London,  accompanying  Csesar  on  his  marches,  or  look  in  at 
Cataline  in  council  with  his  fellow- conspirators,  or  Guy  Fawkes  in 
the  cellar  of  St.  Stephen's." — Lowell. 


When  it  is  said  that  the  edition  of  the  November  Century  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies,  we  do  not  think  that  that 
means  a  weight  of  about  ninety-four  tons,  or  a  height,  the  magazines 
piled  one  upon  another,  of  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve 
feet,  or  a  length,  end  to  end,  of  thirty-nine  miles,  or  an  expanse  of 
the  sheets  before  folding  of  three  hundred  and  seven  acres!  Yet 
that  is  the  truth  in  the  case.  It  shows  that  there  are  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  problems  in  issuing  a  great  magazine. 

William  P.  Pinkham,  former  President  of  Earlham  College,  is 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  SWISS  SCHOOLS. 
By  Elvira  Carver,  Westfield  Normal  School,  Mass. 

It  is  worth  crossing  the  ocean  to  see  the  schools  of  Switzerland. 
Let  us  glance  at  one  for  poor  children  in  Zurich.  Outside  under  the 
wiudows  are  flower-beds,  one  for  each  child.  Some  of  them  show  good 
sense  in  the  choice  of  plants,  others  that  some  little  body  is  trying 
an  unsuccessful  experiment — such  as  transplanting  something  cov- 
ered with  blossoms — but  none  of  the  beds  indicate  a  want  of  care  or 
of  interest. 

Inside  is  a  room  full  of  children  about  six  years  of  age,  as  unlike 
the  children  we  saw  in  London  schools  as  a  vine  grown  in  the  sun- 
shine is  unlike  one  grown  in  the  dark.  At  a  signal  from  the 
teacher,  the  pupils  form  into  lines  and  go  singing  to  their  tables. 
There  are  two  of  these,  quite  long  and  just  high  enough  for  the  chil- 
dren, sitting  in  little  chairs,  to  work  at  comfortably.  These  chairs 
have  backs,  and  arms  too.  One  table  is  for  the  children  who  are  to 
make  designs  in  splints,  the  other  for  those  who  are  to  mold.  On 
the  latter,  in  front  of  each  child,  is  a  heap  of  moist,  light  soil,  and  a 
little  wooden  spatter.  For  two  or  three  minutes  the  children  do 
nothing  but  spat  the  clay,  apparently  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  pound- 
ing. They  are  entirely  unrestrained,  some  are  chatting  like  mag- 
pies, others  are  singing  snatches  of  songs.  As  this  seems  to  be  not 
only  play,  but  undirected  play,  let  us  cross  to  the  other  group. 
These  are  making  geometrical  and  other  designs  of  more  or  less  in- 
tricacy, according  to  the  mental  development  and  aptitude  of  each. 
Some  of  the  children  try  to  represent  trees,  houses,  and  quite  com- 

{ Heated  landscapes.  The  mind  is  allowed  to  work  in  its  own  way. 
ts  activities  are  neither  forced  nor  checked,  they  are  simply  directed. 
An  occasional  word  of  admiration  from  the  teacher,  or  a  suggestion 
as  to  additions  that  may  be  made  to  some  plan,  is  all  the  instruc- 
tion given  the  children.  In  fact,  the  young  woman  who  has  them 
in  charge  seems  to  have  all  she  can  attend  to  in  giving  from  her 
treasures  various  objects  that  the  children  wish  to  use  in  their  work. 
Going  back,  after  a  little,  to  the  first  table,  we  find  a  most  sur- 
prising transformation.  The  heaps  of  clay  have  given  place  to 
bright  flower-beds ;  parks  with  fountains  and  rockeries ;  ponds  with 
ducks  swimming  about ;  and  lakes  covered  with  boats,  flaunting 

gavly  the  flag  of  Helvetia  and  filled  with  pleasure-seekers.  Two 
right-eyed  babies  have  put  their  heaps  of  sand  together,  and,  on  a 
strip  of  land  thus  formed,  have  built  a  long  railway.  Telegraph 
poles  border  it,  and  two  guards,  as  long  as  one's  finger,  stand  watch- 
ing a  train  moving  toward  a  station  at  one  end  of  the  line.  The 
cars  can  be  coupled  and  uncoupled,  a  thing  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  proprietors  of  the  road,  but  which  prevents 
the  trains  making  first-rate  time,  especially  as  one  of  them  feels 
certain  that  the  smoke-stack  of  the  engine  should  be  toward  the 
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front,  and  the  other  is  equally  positive  that  it  should  be  turned 
toward  the  carriages.  However,  the  matter  is  soon  amicably  ad- 
justed and  the  train  goes  rolling  to  its  destination.  The  teacher 
has  apparently  paid  noatteution  to  this  little  difficulty,  has  allowed 
the  boys  to  settle  it  between  themselves.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  school  is  the  wisdom  this  young  woman  shows  in 
letting  the  children  alone.  Another  is  the  amiability  and  happiness 
of  the  children.  During  the  entire  day  one  cannot  discover  a  trace 
of  impatience  either  in  word  or  look. 

Not  far  from  this  school  is  another,  still  more  interesting,  in  which 
the  children  of  more  wealthy  people  are  taught.  The  methods  used 
are  the  most  modern.  In  one  room  is  a  class  of  children,  seven 
years  of  age,  at  work  upon  a  map  of  the  country  between  Zurich 
and  the  Rhine,  forty  miles  distant.  They  have  been  studying  the 
region  for  several  months  and  are  reproducing  what  they  have  actu- 
ally seen.  They  have  made  excursions  by  rail  to  every  station  be- , 
tween  Zurich  and  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  on  the  Rhine,  and  have 
spent  a  day  studying  each  locality,  so  they  are  familiar  with  every 
river,  lake,  mountain,  and  village  of  the  forty  miles.  The  youngest 
class  in  this  school,  those  of  five  and  six  years  of  age,  have  already 
l>egun  the  study  of  the  rivers  and  mountains  around  the  city ;  not 
by  talking  about  them  in  the  school-room,  but  by  going  to  them  in 
charge  of  a  teacher,  who  gives  them  a  lesson  on  the  spot. 

The  teachers  in  Switzerland  are  obliged  to  do  field  work  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  One  can  rarely  leave  the  house  just  after  dinner 
without  coming  across  forty  or  fifty  children  with  botany  boxes 
over  their  shoulders,  on  their  way  to  some  field  or  mountain  to  have 
a  lesson  in  botany,  geography,  or  geology,  as  the  case  may  be. 

No  lessons  are  given  in  the  school-room  on  "  chair  legs,"  "scis- 
sors," and  other  objects  that  are  of  no  interest  in  themselves,  and 
that  have  no  relation  to  the  subjects  the  children  are  pursuing.  The 
teachers  find  ample  material  for  language  lessons  in  the  flowers, 
minerals,  and  natural  features  that  their  classes  need  to  become 
familiar  with  in  order  to  study  intelligently  the  sciences.  The  chil- 
dren keep  records  of  their  observations  upon  the  weather,  upon  the 
daily  temperature,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  etc.  They  record 
also  where  and  when  they  have  seen  certain  wild  flowers  in  blossom. 
Children  only  six  years  of  age  are  already  making  collections  of 
their  own.  Each  flower  found  by  the  child  is  pressed  and  pasted  on 
to  a  page  in  a  little  blank  book.  On  the  opposite  page  the  child 
makes  a  picture  of  the  flower  and  writes  below  any  thoughts  that 
have  been  suggested  to  him  by  it.    These  books  show  that  children's 

?owers  of  observation  are  easily  developed  to  a  surprising  degree. — 
*opular  Educator. 


Real  sympathy  with  child-life  will  do  more  to  develop  the  moral 
nature  of  the  pupil  than  any  advice  that  can  be  given.  Not  what 
the  teacher  seems,  but  what  he  is,  influences  the  pupils. 
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PUBLIC   LIBRARY— HOW   THEY  MANAGE  IT  IN 
PRINCETON. 

By  A.  J.  Snoke. 

[The  following  was  written  some  months  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Editor. 
It  contains  many  excellent  suggestions.] 

About  five  years  ago  several  of  the  citizens  of  Princeton  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  establish  a  library.  The  law  bearing 
upon  the  subject  was  looked  up  and  found  to  provide  for  library 
associations  on  the  plan  of  joint  stock  companies.  A  subscription 
list  was  circulated  and  in  a  short  time  seventy  shares  of  ten  dollars 
each  were  assured.  An  organization  was  then  effected  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1852.  A  large, 
pleasant  room  was  rented  next,  and  handsomely  fitted  for  a  reading- 
room  and  library.  About  four  hundred  new  books  were  purchased, 
which,  being  added  to  the  remains  of  old  Working  Men's  Library, 
gave  the  association  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  to  begin  with.  Soon 
after  opening,  the  privileges  of  the  reading-room  and  the  use  of  the 
library  for  reference  were  made  free  to  all — the  privilege  of  taking 
books  from  the  library  being  limited  to  stockholders  and  the  owners 
of  season  tickets. 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1882-3,  through  the  influence  of  our 
State  Senator,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  McCullough,anact  was  passed  author- 
izing Town  Councils  (and  as  amended  in  the  following  season,  City 
Councils  also)  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  seven  mills  on  the 
dollar,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  exclusively  by  the 
library  associations  organized  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
already  referred  to.  The  first  levy  of  six  mills  on  the  dollar  gave 
the  association  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  follow- 
ing year  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  received  from 
the  same  source.  After  the  receipt  of  the  first  installment  of  tax 
the  use  of  the  library  was  made  free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 

The  current  expenses  meanwhile,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hun- 
dred dollars  annually,  were  met  by  the  proceeds  of  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  festivals.  This  part  of  the  management,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  burden  of  no  slight  dimensions  to  those  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  enterprise.  The  gratuitous  service  required  to  carry  on 
successfully  a  library  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  when  to  this  is 
added  the  responsibility  of  providing  necessary  funds,  it  requires  a 
larger  installment  of  patriotism  than  is  usually  found  in  communi- 
ties. Many  of  the  failures  of  such  enterprises  have  no  doubt  been 
due  to  deficiencies  here  suggested.  To  assure  permanency  some 
unfailing  source  of  revenue  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  other 
expenses  should  be  provided  at  first  if  possible. 

Before  this  problem  had  been  fully  solved  by  the  managers  of 
our  library  a  disaster  befel  it  which,  though  greatly  deplored, 
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promises  to  result  in  something  better  than  what  was  lost.  On  the 
9th  of  last  February  the  block  of  buildings  containing  the  library 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it  all  the  property  of  the  library 
association  except  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  books  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  patrons  when  the  fire  occurred. 

So  thoroughly  had  the  library  approved  itself,  and  so  general 
was  its  appreciation,  that  the  demand  for  re-establishment  is  uni- 
versal. Subscription  lists  for  this  purpose  already  show  an  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  amount  that  will  be 
raised  will  probably  exceed  six  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  will 
enable  the  managers  to  replace  books  lost  (about  two  thousand), 
erect  a  building  for  the  purpose,  and  invest  a  fund  that  will  go  far 
toward  providing  for  current  expenses. 

Some  idea  of  the  appreciation  ot  the  library  and  its  value  may- be 
obtained  from  a  few  statistical  items.  In  1884  the  circulation 
reached  six  thousand ;  attendance  in  the  reading-room  and  library, 
eight  thousand.  In  1885,  circulation  eight  thousand ;  attendance 
ten  thousand. 

As  an  adjunct  to  our  school  facilities  the  library  was  of  great 
value.  It  enabled  our  teachers  to  bring  their  teaching  more  nearly 
in  accord  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction.  It  has 
had  a  marked  influence  in  developing  a  general  intelligence  among 
"pupils,  and,  best  of  all,  it  has  done  much  toward  the  correction  of.  a 
taste  for  books  that  were  vicious  in  their  tendency.  Our  informa- 
tion on  this  point  is  definite  and  reliable.  At  the  close  of  each  year 
pupils  make  out  lists  of  books  that  have  been  read  during  the  year. 
These  lists  have  been  preserved  for  a  series  of  years.  After  the 
library  had  been  open  one  year  a  comparison  was  made  of  the 
record  of  the  previous  year.  A  surprising  change  was  manifest. 
The  dime  novel  had  been  largely  displaced  by  the  choicest  of  read- 
ing for  the  young,  and  not  one  dime  novel  was  reported  where 
twenty  had  appeared  before. 

This  gratifying  result  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  books  that  were  placed  in  the  library  had 
been  selected  with  a  special  view  to  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
younger  class  of  readers.  However  creditable  it  may  seem  to  have 
a  large  display  of  standard  or  classical  works,  these  are  not  the  kind 
of  books  that  meet  the  first  want  of  a  community  in  which  the 
library  is  newly  established.  The  failure  of  library  enterprises  is 
roost  frequently  due  to  an  oversight  of  the  fact  that  the  reading 
habit  must  be  formed  early  in  life  if  at  all.  To  place  a  library 
adapted  only  to  adults  in  a  community  not  previously  trained  is 
simply  to  invite  certain  fiiilure. — Indiana  School  Journal 

Give  a  man  food,  and  you  nourish  his  body ;  give  him  ideas,  and 
you  feed  his  intellect,  and  thus  enable  him  to  support  himself. 
Education  is  the  great  economical  question  of  the  age. 

No  one  can  be  forced  to  learn.     Truth  is  pleasing  to  the  mind, 
and  where  there  is  no  desire  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 
6 


i 
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EDUCATIONAL  GOSSIP. 

Several  States  in  the  Union  now  have  their  Teachers' Reading 
Circles;  most  of  the  large  cities  encourage  in  some  way  the  use  of 
literature  prepared  specially  for  teachers;  various  couuty  institutes 
this  autumn  are  discussing  the  propriety  of  organizing  reading- 
circles  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  professional  reading  for 
teachers;  The  tiociety  J6r  Home  Culture  offers  its  course  in 
education.  In  all  these  cases  such  is  the  interest  in  the  subject, 
that  obtaining  the  books  is  perhaps  the  least  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
encountered.  Assume,  theu,  that  books  are  forthcoming  as  wanted 
— and  certainly  the  activity  of  publishers  in  issuing  such  works 
argues  well  for  such  an  assumption — with  even  more  certainty  we 
may  speak  of  the  presence  of  thousands  of  teachers  who  would  be 
the  better  for  an  acquaintance  with  this  literature.  Now,  some  in 
their  simplicity  imagine  that  in  having  discovered  and  brought  into 
juxtaposition  these  two  agencies,  teachers  and  books,  they  needs 
must  rush  together,  to  the  infinite  credit  of  the  one  and  the  lasting 
improvement  of  the  other.  This  is  a  most  cheerful  and  encourag- 
ing view  of  the  matter  for  legislators  and  the  general  public  to  take, 
and  there  is  truth  enough  in  it  to  warrant  the  efforts  being  made. 
But  we  may  as  well  consider  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
frankly  acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  There  are  some 
chemical  substances  which,  when  brought  together,  even  when 
mechanically  mixed,  do  not  unite  or  manifest  any  affinity  for  each 
other,  but  if  a  third  substance  is  added,  the  first  two  will  rush 
violently  together.  Who  will  discover  .the  key  to  this  affinity  so> 
much  desired?  Who  will  tell  us  how  to  make  the  book  react  upon 
the  teacher?  Who  will  tell  us  how  the  wisdom  which  permeates  the 
book  shall  be  made  to  pass  along  the  lines  of  sight,  enter  the  human 
soul  through  the  eye,  be  made  a  part  of  the  intellectual  existence 
within,  be  transmuted  into  potential  energy,  and  made  to  reappear 
in  action,  in  thought,  in  attitude,  in  personal  presence,  in  all  that* 
goes  to  make  the  perfect  teacher?  No,  teachers  will  not  read  and 
become  wise  solely  because  books  are  provided.  Even  with  good 
motives  and  good  intentions,  the  results  will  fall  far  short  of  expec- 
tation, because  of  misapplied  effort,  want  of  adaptation  in  particular 
cases,  and  inability  to  apply,  to  "  transmute  "  the  truths  imperfectly 
comprehended.  This  is  no  new  thought,  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  re- 
member that  in  the  educational,  as  in  the  other  fields  of  work,  im- 
provement must  be  gradual.  It  is  quite  as  important  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  teachers  for  the  reception  of  truths  as  to  supply  the 
truths  in  bulk.  Books  can  be  bought  by  the  cubic  foot  or  cartload, 
but  they  are  not  so  read.  The  "  Professorship  of  Books  and  Read- 
ing," asked  for  by  an  essayist  some  years  ago,  has  not  yet  been 
established.  The  student  of  law*  reads  his  books,  but  the  result 
appears  chiefly  in  an  increase  of  technical  knowledge.  The  student 
of  medicine  reads  in  his  appropriate  field  and  seeks  to  gain  not  only 
facts  but  a  power  of  intuitive  perception,  a  sixth  sense,  made  up  of 
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keen  observation,  instinct,  and  something  of  all  the  senses  com- 
bined. But  the  problem  of  life  and  success  as  presented  to  each  of 
these  is  no  more  difficult  than  that  ever  present  to  the  zealous  young 
teacher.  The  gaining  of  mere  knowledge  is  the  easiest  part,  of  it. 
That  is  a  mere  question  of  time  and  effort.  The  schools  all  teach 
it.  But  the  power  to  impart,  the  complex  methods  of  absorbing  and 
applying  the  experience  of  others,  in  dealing  with  growing  minds,  is 
not  necessarily  acquired  by  the  mere  scanning  of  so  many  volumes 
from  a  library. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  some  time  since  of  visiting  some  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Methods  of  teaching  his- 
tory were  chiefly  under  observation.  In  the  lower  classes  great 
accuracy  was  required,  and  rather  a  surprising  amount  of  attention 
bestowed  upon  dates.  Most  noticeable,  however,  was  the  care  with 
which  all  words  and  allusions  were  explained,  details  of  historical 
geography  illustrated,  and  sources  of  additional  information  pointed 
out.  For  the  latter  the  teacher  in  one  case  kept  upon  his  desk  a 
blank  book  in  which  were  entered  the  names  of  boolcs  suitable  for 
reading  in  explanation  of  the  chapters  then  being  studied.  Pupils 
were  questioned  closely  as  to  what  they  were  reading.  Several 
brought  in  recitation  books  which  they  owned  at  home  or  had  ob- 
tained from  the  libraries  of  the  city.  These  were  examined  by  the 
teacher,  and  if  worthy  of  recommendation  were  duly  entered  in  the 
teacher's  book,  with  some  intimation  as  to  what  matters  were  spe- 
cially well  treated  therein.  This  catalogue  was  always  open  to  the 
pupils,  and  any  information  they  could  bring  in  from  outside  sources 
was  acceptable  in  recitation.  All  references  to  the  events  in  history 
found  in  poetical  or  purely  literary  works  were  welcomed.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  recitation  they  adhered  pretty  closely  to  the 
book,  and  it  was  plain  that  a  portion  of  the  class  contented  them- 
selves with  mastering  the  lesson  immediately  before  them,  without 
attempting  much  beyond. 

Widely  different  were  the  methods  pursued  in  one  of  the  advanced 
classes.  The  teacher  flatly  stated  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  facta 
in  history  was  not  worth  the  time  of  the  class.  His  recitation  Was 
an  exercise  in  aualysis,  grouping  and  statement,  a  purely  disciplin- 
ary operation.  The  pupils  had,  it  is  true,  for  a  lesson  some  fifty 
odd  pages  of  Swinton's  Outline*^  partly  new  matter.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  cover  the  whole  of  this  in  recitation.  The  book  was 
used  only  to  suggest  topics.  Pupils  were  called  up  in  turn  and 
given  a  subject  more  or  less  general,  upon  which  they  were  required 
to  talk.  Wrong  statements  were  corrected,  but  omissions  were 
unchallenged.  Chiefly  attention  was  paid  to  the  character  of  their 
general  statements.  Each  pupil  was  expected  so  to  know  the 
ground  covered  by  their  recent  investigations  as  to  be  able  to  deliver 
a  short  lecture  or  brief  en  cyclopaedic  article  on  whatever  topic  was 
euggested  to  him.  He  must  give  enough  introduction  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  most  casual  hearer ;  he  must  give  due  proportion  to  the 
parts  of  his  lecture,  must  use  good  language,  must  mention  facts  in 
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tbeir  true  order,  and,  whatever  else  happened,  most  talk  and  not 
stammer  or  hesitate.  It  seem-d  something  like  a  school  for  debaters 
or  joung  lawyers  or  intellectual  athletes,  at  least  the  ideal  in  the 
teacher's  mind  did,  though  the  performance  fell  far  below  it.  A 
more  complete  departure  from  the  old  method  of  merely  memorizing 
a  text-book  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Unquestionably  it  was  a 
good  training  for  those  young  men.  The  teacher  in  this  case  was 
rather  severe  in  his  criticism,  was  merciless  toward  any  who  under- 
took to  veil  their  ignorance  behind  some  general  and  wordy  state- 
ments, and  rigidly  insisted  on  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  subject 
under  consideration.  The  class  were  furnished  with  a  text-book, 
but  they  were  not  confined  to  it,  indeed,  were  encouraged  to  do 
their  reading  chiefly  in  other  books,  this  being  used  to  indicate  the 
subjects  likely  to  be  discussed. 

The  impression  upon  the  writer's  mind  was  that  the  exercise  was 
a  good  one,  but  that  much  depended  upon  the  teacher.  In  the  hands 
of  a  mere  imitator  the  work  of  that  class  might  degenerate  into 
dilatory  trifling.  W.  W.  Dewees. 

TWO  DEVICES  FOR  READING  LESSONS. 

One  of  the  daily  duties  of  the  primary  teacher  is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  by  which  to  keep  the  attention  and  interest  of  her  classes, 
and  to  make  the  lessons  impressive. 

The  little  folks  become  tired  of  reading  their  sentences  from  the 
blackboard  every  dav,  so  for  a  change  write  the  lessons  on  small 
sheets  of  paper.  Fold  and  direct  these,  one  to  each  member  of  the 
class.  By  calling  the  papers  "  letters,"  and  the  box  in  which  they 
are  placed  a  "  post-office,"  you  will  delight  the  heart  of  the  small 
student,  especially  if  he  is  allowed  to  take  his  letter  from  the  post- 
office  himself.  After  the  sentences  have  been  read,  they  may  be 
copied  on  the  slates  for  "  busy  work."  At  another  time  write  the 
sentences  on  slips  of  paper,  and  give  one  to  each  member  of  the  class. 
As  soon  as  a  child  has  read  one  sentence  give  him  another,  and  then 
another,  until  all  the  sentences  have  been  read.  Then  let  the  chil- 
dren exchange  papers  and  read  again,  giving  the  written  sentence  to 
the  teacher  as  soon  as  they  have  been  read. 

Each  child  is  to  take  his  seat  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  reading 
his  slips.  This  plan  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  drill  his 
slow  pupils.  The  quick  ones  always  get  through  first. — Carolina 
Teacher. 


Talking  is  not  teaching.    One  word  at  the  right  time  will  do 
more  good  than  half  an  hour  of  aimless  talking. 

It  is  better  to  stand  first  in  an  honest  trade  than  to  be  second  in 
an  honored  profession. 

The  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  develop  character.  There 
is  nothing  nobler  on  earth  than  a  true  man  or  a  true  woman. 
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THE  GROUND  FOR  PUNCTUALITY  IN  SCHOOL. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  punctuality  is  viewed.  Some- 
times it  is  viewed- as  an  utter  habit  merely.  Sometimes  it  is  con- 
sidered as  an  inner  quality.  One  teacher  considers  that  the  reason 
for  having  the  child  punctual  is  that  his  records  on  the  reports  may 
be  clear.  Another  thinks  that  combination  with  his  classes  is  the 
real  ground  for  insisting  upon  the  pupil's  being  punctual.  Very 
few  teachers  or  parents  put  most  stress  upon  the  thought  that  the 
pupil  is  to  be  punctual  in  order  that  he  may  become  punctual,  i.  e , 
in  order  that  punctuality  may  be  implanted  as  a  habit  in  his  spirit- 
ual nature.  He  is  to  be  puuctual  in  school,  it  is  true,  in  order  that 
he  may  combine  with  the  other  pupils  in  the  work,  and,  incidentally, 
have  a  clear  record,  but  above  all,  the  pupil  is  to  be  punctual  in 
school  in  the  view  of  having  it  become  second  nature  to  him  to  be 
prompt  in  the  payment  of  a  note,  in  keeping  an  engagement,  or  in 
completing  a  given  piece  of  work  in  the  appointed  time,  when  he 
has  entered  upon  his  business  career.  Punctuality  has  been  said  to 
be  "  the  hinge  of  business,"  but  as  a  habit  of  the  spiritual' nature 
it  is  even  more  than  that ;  it  greatly  advances  the  happiness  both  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  community.  A  great  many  of  those  vex- 
ations and  worries  that  unnecessarily  subtract  mental  energy  that 
might  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  life  are  due  to  the  want  of  this 
habit.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  have  a  coal  dealer  deliver  coal  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  or  money  paid  at  the  exact  time  promised.  The 
habit  of  punctuality  in  the  after  school  life  is  what  the  teacher  is  to 
work  tor,  and  this  is  the  idea  that  is  to  be  made  prominent  to  the 
pupil,  and  not  the  relation  of  punctuality  to  his  record.  Punctual- 
ity has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  success  in  life.  One  may  be  a  little 
behind  time  iu  keeping  an  engagement,  and  a  situation  that  he 
hoped  for  is,  in  consequence,  given  to  another.  Concerning  it,  some 
one  has  said,  "  A  time  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  time  "  is 
quite  as  useful  a  motto  as  "A  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place."  As  a  habit  it  includes  some  of  the  best  characteris- 
tics of  human  nature,  and,  like  all  other  habits,  it  is  strengthened  by 
exercise. — Indiana  School  Journal. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSING. 

"About  this  time  (near  sixteen  years  of  age)  I  met  with  an  odd 
volume  of  the  Spectator.  It  was  the  third.  I  had  never  before  seen 
any  of  them.  I  bought  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  was  much  de- 
lighted with  it.  I  thought  the  writing  excellent,  and  wished,  if  pos- 
sible, to  imitate  it.  With  this  view  I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and 
making  short  hints  of  the  sentiment  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by 
a  few  days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to  complete 
the  papers  again  bv  expressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at  length,  and 
as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  before,  in  any  suitable  words  that 
should  come  to  hand.  Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the 
original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults,  and  corrected  them.    But  I 
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found  I  wanted  a  stock  of  words  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and 
using  them,  which  I  thought  I  should  have  acquired  before  that 
time  if  I  had  gone  on  making  verses-;  since  the  continued  occasion 
for  words  of  the  same  import,  but  of  different  length,  to  suit  the 
measure,  or  of  different  sound  for  the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me 
under  a  constant  necessity  of  searching  for  variety,  and  also  have 
tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind,  and  make  me  master  of  it. 
Therefore  I  took  some  of  the  tales  and  turned  them  into  verse,  and, 
after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty  well  forgotten  the  prose,  turned 
them  back  again.  I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  collections  of  hints 
into  confusion,  and  after  some  weeks  endeavored  to  reduce .  them 
into  the  best  order  before  I  began  to  form  the  full  sentences  and 
complete  the  paper.  This  was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  thoughts.  By  comparing  my  work  afterward  with  the 
original  I  discovered  many  faults  and  amended  them ;  but  I  some- 
times had  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that,  in  certain  particulars  of 
small  import,  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the  method  or 
the  language,  and  this  encouraged  me  to  think  I  might  possibly,  in 
time,  come  to  be  a  tolerable  English  writer,  of  which  I  was  ex- 
tremely ambitious." — Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Books  sent  to  The  Student  for  review,  will  be  distributed  for  ex- 
amination and  notice  to  competent  persons,  at  Haverford  College  and 
elsewhere. 

Ancient  Cities  from  the  Dawn  to  the  Daylight.    By  Wm. 

B.  Wright.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

1886. 

The  intention  of  this  book  is  better  than  its  execution.  The  style 
is  very  florid,  and  much  better  adapted  for  the  platform  than  the 
printed  page.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  deaf  too  much  "fine 
writing  "  in  it.  The  cities  treated  of  are  all  connected  with  Biblical 
history,  and  this  book  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  Bible  narrative. 
The  account  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  the  author  seems  to  value 
the  most,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all.  The 
author  says,  "  This  little  volume  does  not  assume  to  be  a  learned 
work,"  aud  so  disarms  criticism ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
statement  (p.  269)  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  "  simply 
those  writings  out  of  an  enormous  mass  of  early  Christian  literature, 
which  seemed  to  Christians  so  unspeakably  precious  that  they  risked 
their  lives  to  save  them.1'  This  is  in  reference  to  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  during  which  so  many  of  the  early  Christian  writings 
were  burnt.  The  papers  on  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Susa  are  the 
most  interesting. 

Applied  Christianity  :  Moral  Aspects  of  Social  Questions. 

By  Washington  Gladden.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and 

New  York.    1886. 
-  The  subjects  of  some  of  the  essays  contained  in  this  book  give  a 
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clearer  idea  of  the  ground  covered  than  its  title — "  Christianity  and 
Wealth,"  "  Is  Labor  a  Commodity  ?"  "  The  Strength  and  Weakness 
of  Socialism,"  "  Christianity  and  ropular  Amusements."  Without 
agreeing  with  the  author  in  all  details,  his  conclusions  seem  to  be 
geuerally  sound.  Consisting,  as  the  book  does,  of  detached  essays, 
there  is,  of  necessity,  some  repetition,  and  once  or  twice  there 
appears  to  be  a  slight  inconsistency,  but  these  are  minor  defects  in 
so  excellent  a  work.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  temperate  examination  of 
the  most  vital  social  questions  of  the  day,  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Christian  morality.  The  author  says :  "  There  is  no 
other  cemeut  that  can  hold  society  together  but  that  genuine  good- 
will which  is  the  heart  of  Christianity."  We  heartily  commend 
this  little  book  to  the  readers  of  The  Student  as  well  worthy  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  the  great  social  problems  which  are  now  forcing  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  every  good  citizen. 

Our  Government,  How  it  Grew,  What  it  Does,  and  How 
it  Does  It,  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  of  231  pages,  by  Jessie* 
Macy,  A.  M.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts :  1.  Historical  Sketch  of  En- 
glish and  American  Governments.  2.  Matters  of  Local  Govern- 
ment, as  Highways,  Care  of  Poor,  etc.  3.  Judicial  Department.  4. 
Executive  Department.  5.  Legislative  Department.  6.  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution. 

The  book  has  strong  points  of  excellence,  but  it  is  too  large  and 
too  difficult  for  intermediate  grades,  and  should  not  supplant  the 
critical  study  of  the  Constitution  in  the  classes  of  higher  grade. 

Nature's  Hallelujah.    By  Irene  E.  Jerome.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  illustrated  books  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  a  memorial  volume,  designed  to  speak  comfort  to  be- 
reaved hearts;  but  joy  far  outweighs  sorrow  in  its  beautiful  sug- 
gestions. The  engravings  are  the  main  part  of  the  book.  They 
Are  wonderfully  accurate  representations  of  nature  in  its  varied 
aspects  of  loveliness  and  grandeur- — flowers,  birds,  woods,  sunny 
noons,  quiet  dawns,  the  tossing  ocean ;  full  of  artistic  effects  as  well, 
and  hints  of  spiritual  meaning,  in  the  universal  song  of  praise 
through  the  sights  aud  sounds  of  nature.  The  reading  consists 
mainly  of  appropriate  poetical  extracts  and  Scripture  texts. 

The  Grimke  SrsTERS:  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke,  the  first 
American  women  advocates  of  Abolition  and  Women's  Rights. 
By  Catharine  H.  Birney.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  book  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  early  movement  in 
favor  of  abolition,  but  there  is  much  in  it  that  most  of  the  readers 
of  The  Student  would  not  admire,  the  subjects  of  the  memoir 
being,  in  the  character  of  their  minds,  extremists,  as  pioneers  in 
reform  are  rather  apt  to  be.    Daughters  of  a  South  Carolina  judge, 
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reared  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  and  waited  on  by  slaves,  their  earn- 
est souls  earjy  revolted  against  the  cruelties  and  injustice  they  were 
compelled  to  see.  In  the  effort  to  find  what  they  could  unite  with, 
they  went  from  one  church  to  another,  and  were  for  a  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  resident  in  Philadelphia.  But 
the  quiet  ways  of  the  Friends  did  not  suit  them,  and  their  biog- 
rapher speaks  rather  contemptuously  of  the  restraints  the  Society 
imposed  upon  its  members. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Dolly  Madison.      Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Go. 

This  is  light,  easy  reading,  not  at  all  profound,  yet  it  may 
have  some  historical  value  in  giving  pictures  of  habits  of  life  and 
thought  in  the  National  capital  and  in  old  Virginia  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  The  time  of  the  War  of  1812  becomes  more 
real  to  us,  reading  of  the  flight  from  the  Presidential  mansion  on 
the  approach  of  the  British,  and  we  see  in  the  after  life  of  the  Madi- 
sons  the  luxurious,  hospitable  ways  of  the  fine  old  English  gentle- 
man in  his  Virginia  home. 

New  Every  Morning  :     A  Year  Book  for  Girls.     Edited  by 
Annie  H.  Ryder.     Boston :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 

This  is  not,  as  one  might  imagine  from  the  title,  mainly  spiritual 
food,  but  a  collection  of  extracts  full  of  practical  helpfulness  for 
every  day  of  the  year.  The  girls  will  find  in  it  much  to  enjoy  and 
much  that  may  help.  The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  will 
show  the  compiler's  purpose: — " Thoughts  have  been  chosen  which 
offer  suggestions  for  daily  conduct,  and  which  furnish  hints  about 
such  common  subjects  as  talking,  reading,  studying,  exercising, 
caring  for  health,  working,  dressing,  aud  other  necessary  acts. 
Duty,  particularly  in  its  every-day  phases,  is  encouraged  on  many  a 
page,  while  other  qualities  which  tend  to  the  growth  of  character — 
cheerfulness,  perseverance,  honesty,  courtesy,  courage,  and  aspira- 
tion, have  been  leading  motives  in  compiling  the  work.  For  every 
seventh  day  a  quotation  is  given  bearing  directly  on  spiritual  things, 
though  it  has  been  the  sincere  wish  of  the  compiler  to  make  such 
selections  for  each  day  as  shall  lead  to  the  fullest  development  of 
the  80ul.,, 

Children's   Ballads:    From    History  and  Folk   Lore.    Illus- 
trated.   D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 

A  beautiful  holiday  book  for  the  older  children,  that  will 
interest  many  grown  folks  also.  The  ballads,  written  by  different 
authors,  are  poetical,  the  illustrations  vivid,  and  much  idea  of 
history  and  of  national  thought  in  different  countries  may  be  gained. 
There  are  stories  of  several  historical  scenes,  and  legends,  English, 
Scotch,  Russian,  Japanese,  Indian.  The  whole  is  very  tastefully 
executed. 
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Sights  Worth  Seeing.   By  Those  who  Saw  Them. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  Children's  Ballads,  and  is,  like 
the  latter,  abundantly  illustrated.  It  is  in  prose,  however,  instead 
of  poetry,  and  treats  rather  of  the  present  than  the  past.  The  open- 
ing chapter  describes  the  English  house  of  Washington's  family,  and 
is  *  written  by 'Rose  G.  Kingsley,  daughter  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
Other  sketches  picture  life  in  Paris  and  Venice,  and  still  others  de- 
scribe a  Canadian  carnival,  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Island  volcanoes, 
the  peculiarities  of  Alaska,  the  excellent  work  done  at  the  Indian 
School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  While  it  is  not  quite  so  artistic  a  book  as 
Children's  Ballads,  the  children  may  find  in  it  both  amusement  and 
instruction. 

My  Land  and  Water  Friends.  By  Mary  E.  Bamford.  D. 
Lothxop  &  Co. 

A  quarto  volume,  in  large  print,  and  with  abundant  illustrations 
to  please  and  instruct  the  little  ones.  Fact  and  fancy  are  woven 
together  in  the  description,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  con- 
fused. The  different  creatures  are  made  to  tell  their  own  stories  in 
a  bright,  taking  way,  which  personation  is  the  fancy,  but  the  ac- 
count given  of  their  very  curious  transformations  appears  to  be 
scientific  fact.  The  frog,  grasshopper,  crab,  oyster,  mosquito, 
dragon-fly,  song-sparrow,  and  other  creatures,  successively  give  the 
stories  of  their  lives. 

Young  Folks'  Pictures  and  Stories  op  Animals  for  Home 
and  School.  (Six  small  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself.)  By 
Abby  A.  Tenney.    Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

To  mankind  in  general  no  other  aspect  of  created  things  seems 
so  attractive  as  life.  The  interest  in  human  affairs  conspicuously 
exhibited  in  the  love  of  romance  and  of  the  drama,  and  still  more 
widely  in  the  almost  universal  love  of  gossip,  however  refined,  has 
its  parallel  in  the  intense  interest  in  animal  life  commonly  shown 
by  children.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  authoress  of  these  little 
books  has  succeeded  in  making  them  eminently  fitted  both  to  enter- 
tain and  to  instruct  little  folks. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  not  technical  in  any  sense  that 
would  prevent  a  child's  comprehending  them.  Neither  are  they 
anatomical.  Fascinating  as  is  the  study  of  the  organs  of  animals 
to  persons  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
organ  to  function,  the  child  mind  is  not  carried  far  into  anatomic 
research  by  this  motive.  Doubtless  many  object  lessons  in  natural 
history  fail  of  their  full  effect  because  they  aim  to  call  attention 
to  details  the  significance  of  which  the  pupil  does  not  appreciate. 

Instead  of  thus  shooting  over  the  heads  of  her  intended  readers, 
the  writer  of  these  stories  confines  her  anatomical  descriptions  to 
the  most  evident  characteristics,  and  illustrates  them  abundantly 
with  distinct  cuts.    The  main  part  of  her  text  is,  as  the  title  says, 
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"stories,"  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and  anecdotes 
giving  evidence  of  their  cunning  and  affections — in  short,  of  their 
mind.  To  these  are  added  not  less  entertaining  accounts  of  their 
uses  to  man,  and  of  the  methods,  difficulties,  and  dangers  of  taking 
many  creatures  that  men  wish  to  procure  or  to  destroy.  Thus  the 
volume  on  Quadrupeds  tells  of  the  terrors  of  the  Hon  hunt,  and 
portrays  the  labors  and  dangers  of  the  whaling  cruise.  The  Bird 
volume  tells  muoh  of  our  common  songsters  beside  such  interesting 
things  as  may  be  told  of  the  grouse,  the  carrier  pigeon,  and  the 
marauding,  fish-loving  emblem  of  our  native  land.  There  is  also 
a  volume  ou  Bees,  Butterflies,  and  Other  Insects,  well  fitted  to  help 
the  boy  of  entomological  tastes.  Sea  Shells  and  River  Shells  might 
prove  interesting  to  older  folks  who  wish  to  find  names  for  shells 
picked  up  during  summer  sojourns  at  the  seaside.  The  larger  share 
of  description  of  form  in  this  volume  is  spiced  with  such  anecdotes 
as  are  told  about  the  cuttle-fish  and  the  pearl  fisheries.  The  seaside 
tourist  will  find  a  similar  interest  in  the  little  book  on  Sea-urchins, 
Star-fishes,  and  Corals,  In  Fishes  and  Reptiles  many  interesting 
facts  are  told  about  our  game  and  food  fishes.  These  books  may 
be  bought  as  a  series  or  singly.  They  will  be  fouud  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  juvenile  library  at  home,  and  adapted,  as  supple- 
mentary readers,  for  the  school-room. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

The  seat  of  European  interest  has  been  transferred  from  Ireland 
to  Bulgaria,  aud  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  see 
how  the  whole  trouble  will  end.  Russia  refuses  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation  to  elect  a  Prince.  The 
Bulgarians  are  bold  and  independent,  and  show  great  capacity  for 
self-government,  after  so  many  years  of  Turkish  bondage.  The 
Council  elected  Waldemar,  a  younger  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
to  be  their  ruler,  but  his  father  having  refused  to  allow  him  to 
accept  the  throne  upon  any  condition,  they  have  applied  to  the 
powers  to  select  a  candidate. 

Russia  constantly  presses  her  ill-concealed  desire  for  annexation, 
and  the  other  nations  are  arming  with  feverish  haste  yet  in  dread, 
realizing  the  awful  conflict  that  will  ensue  if  hostilities  begin.  In 
such  an  event  it  is  probable  the  smaller  nations,  Rou mania,  Servia, 
M  mtenegro,  and  Greece  would  unite  with  Bulgaria  for  mutual 
defense  against  Russiau  aggression.  She  released  them  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  but  their  only  hope  of  free  institutions  lies  in  escap- 
ing Russian  bondage  also. 

The  winter's  outlook  is  very  gloomy  for  the  poorer  Irish  ten- 
ants ;  many  evictions  have  occurred,  and  there  is  already  much 
stiff 'ring.  The  Conservatives  are  still  planning  a  government 
f  »r  Ireland,  but  their  schemes  are  as  yet  vague,  and  rather,  im- 
practical. 
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The  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlighten ing  the  World  was  un- 
veiled in  New  York  harbor  by  its  designer,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  French  delegation,  and  the  invited 
guests,  on  Tenth  mo.  28th,  1886.  It  is  a  notable  occurrence 
that  the  most  colossal  figure  known  to  the  ancient  or  modern  world- 
should  have  been  erected  on  the  continent  last  to  be  discovered. 
The  oration,  delivered  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  at  the  foot  of  the. 
statue,  was  a  masterly  summary  of  the  historical  results  of  the 
united  action  of  the  two  countries  in  a  momentous  crisis.  Macau- 
lay  says :  "  The  blaze  of  Truth  and  Liberty  may  at  first  dazzle  and 
bewilder  nations  which  have  become  half  blind  in  the  house  of 
bondage;  but  let  them  gaze  on, and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  bear 
it."  This  being  true,  how  appropriate  the  orator's  opening  words: 
u  We  dedicate  this  statue  to  the  friendship  of  nations  and  the  peace 
of  the  world,'1  and  if  this  can  be  realized  the  statue  will  serve  a 
much  better  purpose  than  as  a  memorial  of  the.  deeds  of  the  past. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  attribute  their  success, 
harmony,  and  strength  to  the  fact  that,  in  their  own  words,  "we 
mind  our  own  business  and  leave  others  to  mind  theirs."  Therein 
is  a  lesson  for  the  Knights  of  Labor,  who,  after  transacting  a  little 
business,  adjourned  their  late  Convention  at  Richmond,  Va.,  with 
resolutions  of  sympathy  for  the  condemned  Anarchists  at  Chicago.  . 
While  we  may  not  believe  in  capital  punishment,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  strongest  possible  measures  should  be  taken  to  relieve  us 
from  the  dangers  of  anarchy. 

Elections  were  held  in  many  of  the  States  on  Eleventh  mo.  2d, 
and  one  of  the  most  surprising  results  is  the  fatality  among  the  free- 
trade  element  of  the  Democratic  party,  Hurd  and  Morrison  being 
defeated  by  comparatively  unknown  men,  and  ex-Speaker  Carlisle's 
majority  being  very  narrow,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
West,  which  has  been  the  home  of  free  trade,  is  beginning  to  be- 
lieve in  protection.  In  New  York  city  the  Labor  candidate  for 
Mayor,  as  opposed  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic,  polled  over 
sixty  thousand  or  about  one-third  of  the  votes  cast,  so  that  the 
"Labor"  vote  is  likely  to  form  an  important  element  in  ftiture 
elections. 

Robert  G.  Wilkinson,  the  captain  of  the  steamship  America,  was 
one  of  those  heroic  personages  who  sacrifice  their  lives  to  a  high 
standard  of  duty  nobly  performed.  For  two  days  and  nights,  dur- 
ing a  terrific  storm,  he  never  left  his  post,  having  his  meals,  etc., 
brought  to  him.  When  the  storm  was  over  and  the  vessel  safe, 
exhausted  nature  succumbed  to  the  awful  strain  it  bad  undergone, 
and  in  twelve  hours  he  was  dead.  He  had  crossed  the  oceau  one 
hundred  times  and  never  had  an  accident. 

President  Cleveland,  in  an  excellent  speech  at  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Har- 


vard  C»»lit^»  aljl  "uiai  ~ii&  i— liiup*  uf  T!!£r?«  dbxi  be  had  bo  Alma 
Mafcer  w*-*  tiL^-T  *en  :»5rv«.  i«y  rut  -,r6xt*zzr  uf  iis  weleosne- 
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scitsce  sons. 

Tr*e  heal-h-r^ar  prupenj**  :if  tlzl  are  »rt  apxmciaied  by  the 
geaeral  p-*^^  ili^L  k  ax  fs&'^zxL  *:  Tirysstl  t^jo-  in  localities 
that  hare  aty  exi«Krs:r*  poLikj.iL  Mas  ani  lis  occupations  lade 
the  air  whi:  osrtkss  azi?  ci<:^as£ZDftC  ittpniries.  Tie  generous, 
ki&djy  rtis  abs:<-i£  tie it.  trs.  a*  a  wasbf^woiiax  extracts  the  dirt 
frjm  srLed  oibes.  Tut  azLTaciaaL  ex2za.':a=}:ci&.  the  ga*es  result- 
ant  fjran  or^jsdrc  an  2  5**cty.  *?*  all  Dzkciy  absorbed  by  a  brisk 
shower.  Pe  -i  *e  talk  ar*:ct  a  -  dry  ciznare,""  i»ut  h  is  a  snare  and 
a  deiusi'jSL  There  2*  i/i^ii^  ir  ii.  A  very  dry  climale  will  never 
support  a  larre  p:-:«::Laia:c.  f  *r  n  w:*2li  axa  befi-me  so  poisoned 
thai  it  w:»u.i  &*  i*iaL  t->  ih*  izsis  rape.  A  seanericg  for  might 
inhabit  it,  bat  oca  irie  s.jliiiuifc. — C*«*7..-?rx  £fearit'sa. 

Henry  Carvill  Lewis,  <klt  bcilliaai  ycasr  geologist,  has  startled 

Kentucky  with  the  snaier^e-t  :~ai  Ta.^aKe  d  ".amend  mines  will 
prob&b.y  be  feird  in  her  =*.il  Tbe  re^-I  -cical  investigation  of  the 
mines  in  Srath  Africa  »ow5  :iai  diarn^nis  are  f.*and  in  the  tobes 
which  hare  been  tie  csann^Ls  of  v.vcasir  eruption.  They  either 
hare  been  f>r?ed  up  by  the  ercpii  n  itself  or  which  is  more  prob- 
able, hare  be*n  g^L-erated  by  chemical  forces  of  volcanic  origin 
afterward.  Be:w«~j  the  diamond  regi:*  of  Sc-aih  Africa  and  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky  there  is  :he  strongest  ge*»]«»gical  resemblance, 
and  it  i*  'juite  pos~:ole.  ihsizh  far  from  certain,  that  similar  tubes 
wiih  equa.iy  vai'jab.e  d^p:<s:is  will  be  f  -and  there.  Should  it  be 
fouad  &>,  Ken  tacky  may  gain  even  more  in  a  social  and  industrial 
T&iwit  by  attractiag  a  wide-awake  and  enterprisinsr  population, 
wh'*e  ener^i««  wiil  balance  her  siolid  ooservatism.  Mioiog  camps 
are  not  the  best  stuff  to  make  a  State  of,  but  they  are  powerful 
stimulants  to  a  change  of  conditions. — American- 

Lr<rHT£iro-HoLBi. — Professor  Brun  has  published  in  the  JrcAwcs 
de  (swrt  an  iiitere*ting  study  of  the  so-called  lightning-holes  to  be 
found  in  ih  -  Hi^h  Alps,  He  and  other  investigators  have  found 
tli<:uj  ;U  \\t-L\i\i\*  tt'Aw&'n  eleven  thousand  and  thirteen  thousand  feet 
abov<:  tli«*  -'rJi-ieveL  Usually  they  are  found  on  summits.  Some- 
time f  he  ro«*ky  ma**,  which  has  been  vitrified  in  the  passage  of  the 
ftle«in«f  fluid,  |#r«fMMits  the  appearance  of  small,  scattered  pearls, 
*ometJmf«  of  a  series  of  s^mi-spherical  cavities  only  a  few  milli- 
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metres  in  diameter ;  sometimes  there  are  vitrified  rays  going  out 
from  a  central  point  to  a  distances  of  four  or  five  inches ;  sometimes 
a  block  detached  from  the  mass  appears  as  if  bored  through  by  a 
cannon-ball,  the  hollowed  passage  being  quite  vitrified. 

On  the  Rungfischhorn,  the  glass  thus  formed  by  the  lightning  is 
black,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  actinolith  which  the  rock  contains. 
It  is  brown  on  La  Ruinette,  the  rock  consisting  of  feldspar  mixed 
with  gneiss  containing  chloride  of  iron.  Under  the  microscope  these 
lightning-holes  display  many  interior  cavities,  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  rock  at  the  moment  of  melt- 
ing by  the  electric  discharge.  This  vitrified  material  has  no 
influence  on  polarized  light. 


ITEMS. 


— One  entire  session  of  the  late  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  was  given 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  Reports  were  read 
from  Spiceland  Academy,  Fairmount  Academy,  Wilmington  Col- 
lege, and  Earlham  College.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting  there  are  more 
than  five  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years.  A  very  large  per  cent,  of  these  are  either  in  Friends'  schools 
or  in  schools  taught  by  Friends,  Quite  a  large  number  of  Friends 
are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The 
schools  and  colleges  were  all  reported  to  be  in  prosperous  conditions. 
More  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  Spiceland  Academy 
have  become  teachers,  and  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
those  who  have  attended  Earlham  College  have  taught  after  leaving 
the  College.  It  was  plainly  shown  that  Friends  hold  an  important 
place  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Many  items  of  interest  were 
Drought  out  in  the  reports  of  the  two  Collegesin  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  educational  interest  was  never  higher  among  the  members  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  than  at  present.  A  higher  education  was  en- 
couraged. In  Indiana  there  are  eight  academies  or  preparatory 
schools  under  the  care  of  Friends.  An  association  of  the  princi- 
pals of  these  schools  has  been  formed  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the  different  communities. 

—  Wilmington  College. — The  enrollment  in  this  institution  has 
now  reached  one  hundred  and  thirty — seventeen  more  than  that  of 
any  preceding  term. 

A  gymnastic  association  has  been  formed  and  one  of  the  large 
vacant  rooms  in  the  building  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium. 

Lectures  are  now  given  regularly  every  two  weeks  by  the  Profes- 
sors and  others,  Judge  A.  W.  Doan  giving  the  last  one. 

The  literary  societies  are  all  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  are 
doing  good  work,  with  iucreased  membership  in  nearly  every  case. 
The  Lowell  Reading  Club  has  been  revived  and  promises  a  long 
life.    There  are  now  five  literary,  reading,  and  debating  societies. 
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Pnrffeasor  White,  of  the  Kmmmw  City  School  of  Oratory,  is  teach- 
iojr  elocution  to  a  large  class. 

f  ne  work  of  raising  funis  to  build  a  new  observatory  is  progress- 
ing satisfactorily,  and  cases  for  the  geological  cabinet  are  already 
under  way. 

EarUuxm  S<A**. — Enrollment,  two  hundred  and  nineteen.  Cyrus 
W.  Hodgin,  principal  of  the  Richmond  Normal,  has  been  secured  to 
take  charge  of  Profosor  Cox's  hUtory  classes.  Professor  Hodgin. 
daring  the  part  few  Tears,  has  contributed  many  papers  on  historical 
subjects  to  our  leading  educational  periodicals.  The  College  may 
well  congratulate  itself  on  securing  his  services. 

Daring  Professor  Cox's  illness,  Alvin  £.  Wild  man,  '86,  was 
chosen  governor  by  the  Faculty  for  the  remainder  of  this  term. 
He  took  his  seat  on  the  rostrum  on  the  morning  of  Tenth  mo.  18th, 
and  will  probably  remain  during  the  year. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors  two  important 
committees  were  appointed,  viz. :  Committee  on  Finance  and  Com- 
mittee on  Plans  of  Construction.  These  Committees  have  met  and 
proposed  definite  plan  for  action. 

The  new  building  is  to  be  on  the  same  plan  as  the  one  proposed 
three  years  ago.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  three  stories  high,  with  attic ;  tower  in  front  sixteen  feet 
square  and  ninety-six  feet  high. 

The  Laboratory,  a  somewhat  smaller  building,  forty-four  by  thirty- 
two  feet,  two  stories  high,  has  been  planned  for  classes  in  philosophy 
and  chemistry.     Class  and  lecture  room  up -stairs. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  appointed  Allen  Jay  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions for  the  new  building,  ana  as  soon  as  enough  money  is 
raided  to  put  it  under  roof  work  will  be  begun  and  pushed  toward 
completion  as  rapidly  as  subscriptions  can  be  raised. 

Haverjord  College  Notes. — On  the  evening  of  Tenth  mo.  28th, 
Professor  M.  Creighton,  of  Cambridge  University,  who  was  on  the 
occasion  the  guest  of  Professor  Thomas,  gave  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  "  The  Study  of  History."  Professor  Creighton  is  the 
author  of  several  historical  works,  and  is  in  this  country  to  represent 
Cambridge  at  the  Harvard  celebration  of  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary. 

On  Eleventh  mo.  10th,  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton  lectured  on 
the  "  Asymmetry  of  the  Lower  Limbs,"  showing  how  the  unequal 
lengths  produce  curvature  of  the  spine  and  numerous  diseases. 
After  the  lecture  he  made  an  examination  of  the  students.  Nearly 
all  were  found  to  be  slightly  asymmetric,  which  the  Doctor  stated 
to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

A  ball  shed  eighty-five  feet  long  has  been  built  along  the  east  side 
of  the  gymnasium  for  winter  practice. 

Foot-ball  is  the  great  fall  game.  It  is  rough  but  not  necessarily 
dangerous. 
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Professor  P.  E.  Chase,  who  was  taken  very  ill  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  College,  continues  to  improve.  Dr.  Henry  Harts- 
home  is  supplying  his  place  as  professor  of  philosophy  temporarily. 
Professor  Thomas  was  seriously  disabled  by  a  fall  on  the  stone  steps 
in  front  of  founders'  Hall,  but  is  nearly  recovered. 

The  work  in  the  class-rooms  goes  on  successfully.  The  five  new 
additions  to  the  Faculty  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  are 
likely  to  make  permanent  and  valuable  officers. 

Two  new  additions  of  occasional  instructors  have  been  made — 
Howard  F.  Stratton,  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  Philadel- 
phia, instructor  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  George  H.  Makuen,  A. 
B.  (Yale),  instructor  of  elocution. 

The  defect  of  elementary  training  in  reading,  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing is  often  painfully  felt.  Whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the  college 
or  the  fitting-schools  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide.  But  something 
ought  to  be  done  by  both  to  remedy  it. 

The  winter  course  of  lectures  is  appended: 

The  lectures  will  be  given  in  Alumni  Hall  at  7.30  P.  M.  Trains 
leave  Broad  Street  Station  at  6.45  p.  m.  Returning,  they  leave 
Haverford  College  station  at  8.51  and  9.21.  All  interested  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Eleveuth  month  16th,  1886,  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A., 
"The  Leicester  MS.  of  the  New  Testament ;"  Eleventh  month  23d, 

1886,  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  LL.D.,  "  Poetry7-— Its  Past  and 
Future;"  Twelfth  month,  1st,  1886,  Lulgi  Monti,  A.M.,  "Johri 
Milton  ;"  Twelfth  month  8th,  1886,  Luigi  Monti..  A.M.,  "  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Longfellow;"  Twelfth  month  15th,  1886,  James 
Wood,  A.M.,  "  America  Before  the  European  Discovery ;"  First 
month  5th,  1887,  James  Wood,  A.M.,  "By  Whom  and  for  What 
Settlements  in  America  were  made;"  First  month  12th,  1887, 
Ellis  Yarnall,  A.M.,  "  Historical  Recollections ;"  First  month  18th, 

1887,  James  Wood,  A.M.,  "The  Formation  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment;" Second  month  2d.  1887,  James  Wood,  A.M.,  "Increase  of 
Population  and  Material  Development  of  the  United  States;" 
Second  mouth  9th,  1887,  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  "Elocution;" 
Readings  by  George  H.  Makuen,  A.B. ;  Second  month  15th,  1887, 
N.  A.  Randolph,  M.D.,  "Hygiene"  (Illustrated);  Second  month 
22d,  1887  (four  o'clock  p.  m.),  (Speaker  to  be  announced)  ;  Third 
month  1st,  1887.  N.  A.  Randolph,  M.D.,  "  Hygiene"  (Illustrated) ; 
Third  month  8th,  1887,  N.  A.  Randolph,  M.D.,  "Hygiene" 
(Dlustrated). 

— Eli  and  Mahala  Jay,  who  have  been  connected  with  Earlham 
College  for  so  many  years,  are  "now  located  at  Kerr  C  ity,FJa. 
where  they  will  have  charge  of  a  Friends'  schooL 

— The  Friends'  Preparatory  and  Normal  School,  at  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  has  a  larger  attendance  than  for  several  years.  It  is  doing 
a  good  work  in  that  section.    Timothy  Wilson  is  the  Principal. 
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— Emt-jj**  Hicied  Gh*srv£r*j. — In  the  heart  of  the  Province  of 
fealzbarg.  on  the  S.nnb.Ick.  vr.:cn  rises  to  m  height  often  thousand 
one  havired  and  seveaty-*erea  £*=*,  m  great  meteorological  observa- 
tory ''the  highes  in  Ean-pe  2**  been  erected  which  will  be  in  im- 
mediate cost  32  a  i»icaik,n  with  the  Central  Meteorological  Office  at 
Vienna.  The  wall?  are  over  a  metre  thick-  Telephonic  communi- 
eati  n  has  been  established  fr  m  the  Jem  mil  of  the  monntain  across 
the  G  ji'iberg  Glacier  d-^wn  :n:o  the  Rao  re  Valley,  and  when  the 
telegraph  wire?  will  hare  been  extended  from  Taxenbach  the  com- 
munication «ili  be  complete.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  mag- 
nificent, ranging  over  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and 
Salzburg.  The  roof  is  of  copper — chiefly  on  account  of  its  electri- 
cal advantages.  The  sitnati:  n  is  very  exposed  and  is  a  sort  of 
centre  for  the  discharge  of  electrical  disturbance*.  There  were 
many  opportunities  of  watching  the  behavior  of  lightning  during 
the  erection  of  the  building.  Dr.  Hann.  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Meteorological  Institute  at  Vienna,  has  superintended  all  the  ar- 
rangements.— London  Times. 

— The  Illinois  Wesleyan  Universfcy,  Blc>omiogtcn,  Illinois,  has  had 
before  the  public  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  a  Department  of  Non- 
Residents,  matriculants  in  which  follow  prescribed  courses  of  study, 
upon  which  examinations  are  set.  and  receive  proper  degrees  on 
completion  of  their  work.  The  Department  is  modeled  after  the 
operations  of  the  London  University,  and,  like  it,  offers  opportunity 
for  doing  systematic  study  to  professional  and  other  people  who  are 
debarred  from  residence  at  the  seat  of  a  university.  Particulars 
regarding  matriculation  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Professor 
Charles  M.  Moss,  inclosing  stamp. 


NOTICE. 

The  next  meeting  of  Friends'  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
Twelfth  mo.  4th,  1886,  at  two  p.  M.t  at  140  North  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  An  address:  "The  Pleasures  of  a  Collegiate  Education,"  by 
Rose  Chamberlain,  Instructor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

2.  "The  Place  of  Drawing  in  General  Education,"  by  Professor 
L.  W.  Miller,  Principal  of  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Thirteenth  aud 
Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

3.  "  The  Importance  of  Teaching  Drawing,"  by  Susan  M.  Price. 

4.  An  address  by  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege. 

5.  A  Discussion :  "  Do  we  Teach  too  much  Mathematics  ?  Should 
we  teach  French  and  German  more?" 


ANGUS-HOYT.    BIBLE  HANDBOOK. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Angus  &  Hoyt's  New  Illustrated  Edition.    By  Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  of  the 

Bible  Revision  Committee  of  England,  etc.     With  Revisions,  Notes,  and 

Indexes,  especially  adapting  the  volume  to  the  Bible  Reader, 

Student,  Teacher,  and  Clergyman. 

Drown  8vo.    Nearly  300  illustrations,  with  maps  and  Indexes.        1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  $3.00* 

DRIFTED  SNOWFLAKES; 

OR,  POETICAL    GATHERINGS   FROM  MANY  AUTHORS. 

First  and  Second  Series  in  one  volume.  Cloth,  extra  gilt  edge,  in  box,  $160, 

Leaves  Gathered  in  the  Daily  Walks  of  Life. 

By  thb  Compiler  of  "  Drifted  Snowflakes." 

Cloth,  exaa  gilt  edges,  in  box,  $1.00. 

Thoughts  Thai,  Cluster  Mound  Our  Homes. 

By  thb  Compiler  of  ''Drifted  Snowflakes." 

Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  in  box,  $1.00. 

Self  Culture,  Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral. 

By  Johjt  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Students'  Pocket  Edition,  10  cents. 

JOHN  mGHLANDs7i2sT  North  Ninth  St,  Philadelphia. 

WILMINGTON^OLLEGE, 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO. 

TJTCTDHUEt   TH3C  CONTROL  OF  ORTHODOX   FRIEND8, 

Aims  to  give  good  opportunities  for  study  and  thorough  instruction.  Three  oo liege 
coarse*  of  four  years  each,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  S. 

The  College  desires  to  offer  instruction  of  a  high  grade  to  people  of  moderate  means;  to 
which  end  expenses  are  kept  a*  low  as  possible.  From  $150  to  $200  will  cover  cost  of  board 
and  tuition  for  one  year.  % 

Hard  work,  economy,  and  good  morals  are  encouraged  and  insisted  upon.  Excellent 
religious  influences  are  maintained.    Location  healthful  and  beautiful. 

Winter  term  begins  First  Month  5th,  1887. 
For  catalogues  or  particulars,  address 

J.  B.  UNTHANK,  M.  Sc,  President. 

. , _ ^ 

Furniture  <a\)^  Curtains 

and  "— £a -~  "— ag<-  and 

Bedding.  ^$^  Upholstery. 

TRYMBY,  HUNT  &  CO., 

M-A.asrcrE'.A.axTri&EiEas  -A-asru  impobtebs, 

1217 — I22i    Market  Street,    -     -     Philadelphia. 


H A VERFORD  COLLEGE 

Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

J.  Course  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte. 

In  this  course  Latin  is  required  three  years;  Greek  an  J  Mathematics  two,  though  Modem 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  French  ;mJ  German,  Lifceratare, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  u 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  ^>ine  concentration  of  snorts  on  oat 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Course  in  General  Science  and  IAterature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  BacheW  ■ 

Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year;  Mathematics  through  three  years;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  it.    Particular  attention  is 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  Land  II  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

III.  Qourse   in   Practical  Science  and  Engineering ,   leading   to   the  degree  of, 

Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.    The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathemalia, 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  ibt 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.     Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engiueeriof 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 

v  Haverford  College  P.  o.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa, 


QUEEN  &  CO. 


OHri  Mi  FltM  fiflllNfc 


We  publish  fif- 
teen priced  and 
illuatrated  Cata- 
logues, each  de-< 
scribing  different 
classes  of  instru- 
ments. Sendfobl 


WCVQlCOpiV 


Mafttmitkii  n 

Fiptr,  etc 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 

Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets ;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason* 
able.     Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLEN  JAY,  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Sauveur's  Educational  Works. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  of  Dr.  Sanveur's  Works  for  the  teaching  of  French  and  Latint 
according  to  his  method  (the  natural  method)  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 

A  copy  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by  the  author  on  receipt  of  half  the 
retail  price.  Address, 

DR.  L.  SAUVEUR,  8800  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

j]i^ENTZKY&  WEBER, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

ARTISTS'    Ldl.A.TlEIRI.A.IL.S, 

J.  A  W.'s  Artists'  OH  Colors,  Canvas,  Brashes,  Water  Colors  and  Pastels,  Paint  Boxes, 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting  Outfits,  Drawing  and  Painting  Studios. 
Engineers'  and  Draughtsmen's  Supplies,  Mathematical  Instruments,  Etchers'  and  Engravers'  Tools,  Wax  and  Paper 

1125  Choatnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PAPER  HANQINQS. 

Handsome  Gold  Wall  Papers,  25  cents*  usual 


^DREER'S 

HARDEN  SEEDS 

I  »t  IiSwS    «wr»  «T?      ^  HANDSOME  UOLD     WALL   PAPERS,  Ifi)  CdltS  *  USURl 

M-AiJSL^Sfe?8'^  ,    Prl<*e,  50 cents.    New  styles  and  perfect;  full  eight 

nVSr  i^LiTfclr^im  i    yards  to  the  roll.    Other  paper  just  as  cheap.    8am- 

PRICEM.  Calendar  fi  pies  neU  free.    A.   L.  Diament  &  Co.,  1206  Market 
J  886  sent  te  6c.  in  gtamp« 
HENRY  A.  DREER, 
314  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILl! 


FRENCH,  GEBMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN.  -q  SUBSCRIBERS 

You  can,  by  ten  weeks'  study,  master  all  of  these  i 

*%£S^X rT^T^^T^^^  '       ^  selecting  advertisements  for  this  paper, 

MEISTERSCllAFT  SYSTEM     Terms.  S>  for  books  ■   care    i8   used    to   admit   onlv  those    that  are 

of  each  language,  with  privilege  of  answers  to  all  (  •.."., 

questions  and  correction  of  exercises.  Sample  copy,       worthy.    In  corresponding  with  advertisers. 

Part  1, 25 cents.    Liberal  terms  to  Teachers.  i   ni„n„„  „«„  ♦!,„,.  „^„  j^  „„  ,  „  ««„■„«  «i a 

M^^tuifi  «„bii.M™„  r.n..  Please  8av  that  y°u  do  *°  on  M^ the  ad ver' 


Meiftterschaft  Publishing  Co., 

Herald  Building,  Boston,  Ma«s.  '  twement  in  The  Student. 
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M°dern  Language  Notes« 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION 

(For  eight  months  in  the  year), 
DEVOTED   TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 

Academic  Study  of  English,  German,  and  the  Romance 

Languages. 

A.  MARSHALL  ELLIOTT,  it***  ^*  Briqht»  1  ^  s     nMs 

Managing  Editor.  J™08  <*0KBKI"  „  \  *******  ***** 

^  v  Hknry  Alvbbd  Todd,  ) 


This  is  a  new  and  successfully-launched  periodical,  managed  by  a  corps  of  professors  and 
instructors  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  leading 
college  professors,  in  the  department  of  modern  languages,  throughout  the  country.  While 
undertaking  to  maintain  a  high  critical  and  scientific  standard,  the  new  journal  will  endeavor 
to  engage  the  interest  nnd  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire  class  of  serious  and  progressive  modem 
language  teachers  of  whatever  grade 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  annum.      Single  Copies,  15  cents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  OX  APPLICATION. 

Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  business  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the 

MANAGING  EDITOR  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  NOTES, 

J0HN8  H0PKIK8  UNIVERSITY,  BALTIMORE,  MB. 

McCALLUM,  CREASE  &  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

FINE    CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  1014  Chestnut  Street, 

PHIL-AJDBLPHI-A.. 


"MERSHON"    Patent    Shaking    Grate. 

HEATER  AND   RANGE  WORKS. 
Portable  and  Brick  Heaters,  with  the  Celebrated  "  Mershon  "  Patent  Shaking  Grate  Attacked. 

Descriptive  Catalogue*,  containing  the  highest  and  most  reliable  testimonials,  famished  free. 
1203   FILBERT   STREET,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


LADIES^SHOE-:STOBK 

JOBlf  PARKER,  Jr.,  ft  CO., 

£To-    20    So-va.t3a.    Sigrlrtta.    Street,    3?laAla,dLelp2aJ.a., 

Near  Chestnut— not  above  Market. 

Shoes  and  Slippers  fbr  Ladies  and  Children  ready  made  or  made  to  measure.    We  believe  ia  fair 
"ng.    Prices  in  plain  figures.    8oft,  easy  shoes  for  old  ladies. 
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NEW 


•  II 


BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINE8 


Minry  ail  Coistitirttoi  §  United  States. 

By  Peop.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

This  is  a  capital  little  work  Intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
16mo,  in  fall  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCI8E8 


Fundamental  Bales  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Pbof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
44  With  Answers  "  and  "  Without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

By  Pbof.  K.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
Bate  Normal  School,  MUlertvUle.  Penna. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  young  man.  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
icly  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOK8'8 


MATHEMATICAL  WIS. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.f  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 
public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  In 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 
together: 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 25  cts. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic, .  ...  .83  cts. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devolving  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  their  use  an  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic  .  21  eta. 
Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic  .  •  il  cts. 
Brooke's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,  .  .  31  cts. 
Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic, .  .  80  cts. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared— 

Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc., $1.19 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete, 1.05 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  •  1.06 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  Including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  .  .$2.35 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  .  1.66 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....   L65 


TBE  UNDEEEONED  ABS  ALSO  PUBLISHES*  OF  SCAN?  OTHEE  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS,  AMONG  WHICH  ABE- 

:e»a  C.  8.  Literature,  50  cts.  |   Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  88  cts. 

I   Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  50  cts. 


Westlake*s  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  cts. 
These  are  Invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

Lyte's  School  Song  Book,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 


,  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $1.05. 

|  New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  ap- 
plication of  electricity. 

1  Peterson's  Science,  63  cents  and  $1.25. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents   i 

each;   Intermediate  Series,  4    numbers,   and   !  Sheppard's  U.  S.  Constitution,  63  cts.  and  $1.05. 
Grammar  School  Series.  6  numbers,  at  25  cents   i 

each.  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  $25  00. 


SOWER,  HITTS  ft  CO.,  NUn,  530  Uttat  M,  PIMIjti 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 
fpf*{k  wroker, 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 

THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Lam, 


arp.  too 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Collections,  Settlement*  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
anoing— Specialties. 

mBowm  ».  joMit mm*  % 

A.TTOK1TET  -A.T  Xj-A.TK7\ 
No.  ai  E.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Telephone  No.  107. 
Practice  in  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  WestGrore  and  Kennett 
Square. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOON, 
Glen  wood  Nurseries,  lforrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

A  New  Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery  Catalogue 
of  82  page8is  now  ready,  sent  free  on  application. 

We  are  introducing  RANCOCAS,  the  most  produc- 
tive, hardy,  early  Red  Raspberry,  good  color,  fine 
quality,  carries  well.  Should  be  planted  by  every  one. 

Queen  frGo.924  chest.st.phha. 


8  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

DEALERS  IN 

STAIE  BODS,  CURTAIN  POLES, 
and  FANCY  BE  ASS  GOODS. 


W.  O.  WHELLER, 

BOOEZ   BIICTIDIEIfc, 

152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Boom  4),  PHTLADJL 

Old  Books  Rebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to . 


,  mm  POffltfllliTOTOEWMm. 


GEO.  W.  HANCOCK, 

Real  Estate  and  Snmyitj. 

Bents  Oolleotecl. 

717  Walnut  St.,  and  40th  and  Lancaster  An., 

PHILADBLP  glJL. 


Queen  &Co.  9  24  ehest.  St. 


TCaPULTDCI  Our  New  School  Aids  are  wed 
|  L  A  u  «1  L  tlO  I  for  conducting  day  schools  la 
good,  quiet  order.  A  Net  contains  230  large,  pretty 
chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  elegantlr 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colore,  and 
mottoes.  Price  per  set,  $1 ;  half  set,  115  cards,  nOc 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friendship,  Scripture,  wedding,  visiting, 
birthday,  Christmas,  new  year,  prize,  fine  gift  cards, 
school  reports,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
sample*.  30c.;  half  set,  15c.  Price-list  free.  All  post- 
paid by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  WARREM,  P*. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

821  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OFFICE,    409    CHESTNUT    STBEET. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  22d,  186X. 

CHABTSR  FSBFSTUAL.      |     CAPITAL,    -    -    $1,000,000.     I     ASSETS,  $17,813,663.*0. 

Insures  Lives.  Grants  Annuities,  Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  wales 
interest  is  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  truster,  guaediap, 
assignee,  committer,  RECEIVER,  AGENT,  etc.,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  and 
surplus  fund  furnishes  ample  security. 

All  trust  funds  and  investments  are  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  assets  of  the  Company. 

Owners  op  Real  Estate  are  invited  to  look  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  hat  the 
care  of  this  description  of  property.  It  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  In  the  law  of  Real  Ssute, 
seconded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assistants.  Some  of  them  give  their  undivided  attention  to  its  care 
and  management. 

The  Incomes  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
8amuel  R.  Shipley.  President.  |        Asa  8.  Wing,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

T.  Wistar  Brown,  Vice-President.  |        Joseph  Ashbkook,  Manager  of  Insurance  Dep't 

J.  Roberts  Foui.kf..  Trust  Officer. 
0      ,  „  _,  ,  DIBBOTOBB. 

Saml.  R.  Shipley,  Phlla.  •  William  Hacker,  Phila.  I  Philip  C.  Garrett.  Phila. 

T.  Wistar  Brown.       "  I  Israel  Morris,  •«  Justus  C.  Strawbridge.  Phil*. 

Richard  Cadbury,     "  Chas.  Hartshorne,  ••  Murray  Shipley,  Cinn^  O. 

*Ienry  Haines,  M  Wm.  Gummere,      "  !  J.  M.  Albertson.  Norriatown. 

hard  Wood,         "  I  Frederic  CorUns,    "  Asa  6.  Wing.  Phila. 

A 


The  Teachers9  National  Reading  Circle. 

OFFICERS  : 

Prrzidad,  Professor  W.  H.  PAYNE.  University  of  Michigan. 

VUx-PrttidexU,  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Superintendent  Schools,.  Reading,  Penna. 

Qtril  Secretary,  CHARLES  F.  KING,  President  National  School  of  Methods,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  E.  N.  JONES,  Superintendent  Schools,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
17  Course*  laid  out  by  eminent  educators.    The  Elective  System.    A  large  number  of  members  already 
admitted.    Send  for  pamphlet  circular  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  H.  A.  WEBBER,  43  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


|OSEPHf>ILLOTT'$ 
*  STEEL**  PENS,     f 

TOE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303,404, 332,351, 170, 
AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  ww  ALL  DEALERS  throughout  the  WORLD 


AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO;, 
Furniture,  Bedding,  Curtains,  Itc, 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 


TJ 


WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

Fourth   and   Rao©   Streets,  PHILADELPHIA, 


JAPAN  SNOWBALL. 


Meehan's  Nurseries 

(ESTABLISHED  1859). 

Those  who  look  at  our  COLLEGES  and  PUBLIC  GROUNDS,  as 
well  as  most  PRIVATE  GARDENS,  where  a  few  dozen  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  at  most  complete  the  list,  will  be  surprised  when  they 
learn  that  they  can  have  nearly 

A  Thousand  Kinds  to  Choose  from. 

The  popular  JAPAN  SNOWBALL  (see  cut  annexed)  is  one  of  our 
introductions.  The  new  edition  of  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  applicant  for  six  cents 
in  stamps. 

OFFICE  and  NURSERY, 

CHEW  and  CHURCH  STREETS, 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA* 
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STUDENT  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Educational  Periodicals. 

Education,  bi-monthly,      .... 
Journal  of  Education,  weekly, 
American  Teacher,  monthly, 
Teachers'  Institute  and  Practical  Teacher, 

Scientific. 

American  Naturalist, 
Scientific  American, 

Science, 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,     . 


General  News  a*tc>  Literature. 
New  York  Tribune,  weekly, 
New  York  Independent, 
Cincinnati  Commercial, 
North  American  Review, 
The  Forum, 
The  Century, 
Harper's  Monthly, 
The  Eclectic, 
The  Nation, 


Subscription 

With  The 

Price. 

Student. 

$4  00 

$4  00 

3  00 

3  25 

1  00 

1  75 

1  25 

2  00 

4  00 

450 

3  20 

3  56 

5  00 

5  50 

1  00 

1  75 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  50 

1  00 

1  85 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

500 

4  00 

4  50 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  00        3  70 


Agricultural. 

American  Agriculturist,              .                 .        1  50  2  00 

Country  Gentleman,            ,                                  2  50  3  00 

Farm  Journal 50  1  25 

College  Journals. 

The  Haverfordian, 1  00  1  50 

The  Earlhamite, 1  00  1  50 

Penn  Chronicle, 75  1  25 

Wilmington  Collegian,        ....            50  1  25 

Juveniles. 

Babyland, 50  1  35 

Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery,      .        .        1  50  2  20 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women,                                1  00  1  75 

Children's  Friend, 1  50  2  25 

Treasure  Trove  and  Pupil's  Companion,      .        1  00  1  60 

Most  other  American  periodicals  of  high  character  can  be 
furnished  on  application.  Please  state  when  you  wish  subscriptions 
to  commence.    Address, 

THE  STUDENT, 

GERMANTOWN,  PA. 
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COW  PERTH  WAIT  &  CO. 


MONROE'S  Readers  4  Spellers. 
MONRO? S  Mem  Readers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
Business-Standard  Copy*  Book* 
Business-Stand.  Book-Keeping 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREEMFS  Mew  Grammars. 
POWELL'S  Language  Series. 
NAOAM'S  Mathematics: 
GERARD'S  New  U.S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROYSFS  Am.  &  Eng.  Literature. 
APPLETOM'S  Young  Chemist. 
PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St 
PHILADELPHIA. 


lSBromfleldSt. 

•     BOSTON. 


16  Aster  Place, 

NBWYOEK. 


15SWatoaahAve. 

CHICAGO. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ELOCUTION, 


LOGICAL  ANALYSIS  AND  78ICE  CULTDEL 

BT 

HANNAH  W.  ALLEN, 

335  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Private  and  Class  Lessons.  Sand  for  Circular. 


Extract  from  Testimonial  dated 

"  Niw  HAVXN,  CT:,  July  19th,  1886. 
*  *  *  *  *  To  any  who  would  learn  to  read  our- 
standard  prose  and  poetry  as  we  would  like  to  hear 
it  In  our  school*  and  homes,  I  recommend  Miss 
Hannah  W.  Allen,  as  a  most  conscientious  and 
promising  teacher.  "  Mark  Bailey, 

"  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Yale  University." 


WINDOW  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Domestic). 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  THICKNESS,. 

Id  Lots  and  at  Prices  to  suit  Purchasers. 

German  I«oolcinff-01atM»*Plates>.      Ornamental  ana  Mcy-Uffnt  Glass. 

French  Plate  Qlaea  Depot* 

BENJ.  H.   SHOEMAKER, 

205,  207,  209  St  211  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT  DICKINSON. 

Dealer  is  Timothy,  Olbrer,  Flax,  Hungarian.  MUk*,  Red  Top,  Hut 
Gram,  lawn  Gran*  Orchard  Gun*  Bird  Seeds,  &c 
[HM17*119Kiiiae8t.       POP  CORN.— 
104. 106, 108  &  no  Michigan  St.    Orncsa,llSKimnz8T» 
[U8,M0,*»&tMMark»tflt.  CHICAGO*  " 


A  PERFECT  TOILET  SOAP 


— IB — 


LINDLEY  M.  ELKINTOIM'S 


PURE  PALM. 


Pressed  Cakes/ $1.25  per  dozen. 

Old  Dry  Blocks,  30  cents  per  lb. 

In  Bars, 20  cents  per  lb. 


'    No.  532  ST.  JOHN  STREET, 


:p:mT,Ai^EiLi>raiA,  fa. 


SAVING    FUND    SOCIETY 

OF  GERMANTOwN  AND  US  VICINITY, 

Removed  lo  their  New  BulJdlng, 
4794  MAIN  *%MSMTt  1'OHNMK  SCHOOL 


Office  Uoms 


( 9  to  3  o'clock. 


1  ^ftlurdays  until  S  o'clock. 
INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS. 

Amounts  Received  from  10  Cents  Upward. 

T.  CHAKLTON   HENRY,  President. 

I£AA<"  C.  JONES,  Jr,T  V ice  President 
KLU8TUN  P.  MOJIKIS,  Sectary. 

CIIAKLES  A    &HJEGEL,  Treasurer 
MAflAiiEttS: 
T.  Charlton  Henry,  James  9.  Jones, 

Elliston  p,  Morris,  Enoch  Taylor, 

Samuel  Morris,  Phillip  C.  Garret 

John  A .  I T : i  I  riei,  VV i  ]  I  i ft m  ( r,  s  \ «o 1 1 cor, 

Charles  Speoccr,  William  Brnckie, 

J.  L.  Errin-rr  Isaac  i ".  Junes,  Jr. 

James  M.  AerUten,  Joseph  S.  Harris. 

William  W,  Justice, 


FSTERBROOK'S 

STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 


JONES  S  FISHER, 


FOR  SMI 
BY  ALL  STATIONER! 


_     *-*otp?? 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Work*.  Cumdeti.N,  J.      £fl  JohnHt  ,  Nt;w  York. 


(Established  nearly  100  years). 
IFew  Store* 

1318  Chestnut  Street 

Black  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Shawls, 
English  Crapes,  Gloves,  etc, 

SAMUEL  F,  BALDEhSTQM  &  SQMS. 

PAPER  HANGINGS. 

Window  Shades,  Window  Awuisgi, 

502  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Work  don©  in  Country  at  City  Bat**. 


Acid 


'is 


Phosphate. 


For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  nervousness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  etc* 


Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  iron 
with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by 
the  system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


AS  A  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says:  "From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recom- 
mend It  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially  in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

FOR  WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who 
was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him." 

IN  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

Dr.  EDWIN  P.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "  I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forme  of  nervous  debility,  and  It  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

FOR  THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

Db.  C.  A.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "I  have  used  it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with 
bei  ;fioial  results,  especially  In  cases  where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 


Irwigorating,  Strengthening,  Healthful,   Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.       Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BETW.AJEW3    OF    Xa^IT'.A.TIOlTS. 


Equitable  Mortgage  Company 

V  I'll  A  I  ,. 

6  per  cent.     FARM  MORTGAGES.    7  per  ceni 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  GUARANTEED. 


SONS  WHY  OUR  LOAN 


\\    VOH 

Nil!  \I>1  I  IMII  \,    li 


THE  GIRARD  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITY  AND  TRUST 

OF  PHtLAO': 
13080  OheMtnut  Otrc 

JlfOfiATCfi  1336, 

- 


PARTRIDGE  &  RICHARDSON 

"BEE  HIVE," 

BEST    PLACE  TO    B' 
3  TRIMMINGS  LACES, 

WHITE  GOODS,  NCY  GOODS, 

NECKWEAR, 

RIBBONS,  VI 

GLOVES,  JL 

17  19,  and  21  N.  EICHTH  ST,  PHTT.A. 


tUTT 


)ii*ir    nijjv^ 


Educational  Interests 


■  • 


SOCIETY  01  FBIEHDS 


School  and  F}orr?e<- 


MH.  1887 


O^TEVTS.SL 


1 

■ 

HH^^ 

PHILADELPHIA  MORTGAGE  AND  TRUST  CO. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DBPOSi 


urniture 


•tut 


■*«« 


►edding. 


I  —  * 


Curtains 


Upholster; 


Fun 
Bed 

TRYMBY,  HUNT  &   CO., 

11217 — ,221    Market  Street,    -     -     Philadelphia 
FRIENDS'  .  ASSOCIATION  OF  '  . . ..    DI 

Mliuin,  Sootailm,  ins  SUtioun,  Blank  Book  fenfuioitn,  Espiwn,  1::  .' 
KINDERGARTEN  •»  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

ME   STATIONERY,  WEDDING    INVITATIONS.    VI 


T 
I 


*,    \\\    *  OKKER    FIFTEENTH    and    MAC  E    HTHl    1 


he  Shelburne, . 


ATLANTIC  C 


porting"  Goods  and  Leading  Gymnasium  Outti 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  said  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
reckon  the  day  wasted  if  at  night  he  could  not  call  to  mind  some 
good  deed  done.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  is  the  thought  that  counts 
the  day  lost  which  leaves  one  with  no  apprehension  of  increased 
growth — no  evidence  of  self-improvement.  The  desire  and  privi- 
lege to  grow — to  grow  continually — is  a  great  blessing.  Because 
man  has  this  power  of  perpetual  self-improvement  given  him  he 
ought  ta  improve  continually. 

Whatever  be  the  occupation  or  circumstances,  neither  can  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  total  negligence  in  efforts  to  improve  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers.  By  a  careful  use  of  the  spare  mo- 
ments, every  day  may  be  made  to  bring  some  new  thought  to  the 
mind's  storehouse,  some  additional  strength  to  the  moral  nature, 
and  some  valuable  lesson  to  the  story  of  experience.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  multitude  of  daily  duties  that  have  to  be  crowded  into  the 
routine  of  school  work,  there  are  few  that  have  more  opportunities 
for  self-improvement  than  the  teacher,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  one 
who  feels  more  the  need  of  continual  growth  in  eyery  true  sense 
than  the  honest  instructor  of  the  youth. 

In  this  day  of  thought  and  progress,  to  cease  to  be  a  student  is  to 
drop  back  into  the  rear. 

Again,  to  one  who  teaches  the  same  subjects  from  term  to  term, 

there  is  quite  a  tendency  to  the  habit  of  moving  in  a  dircle — of 

going  round  and  round  in  the  same  old  beaten  track — using  the  same 

illustrations,  etc.    The  writer  knew  one  teacher  who  never  took  a 
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class  over  geography  without  having  "gam  Patch  jump  the  Niag- 
ara Falls."  ft  was  so  much  the  case  that  older  pupils  were  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  younger  ones,  "  Have  you  got  to  Sam  Patch  V 

The  way  out  of  the  circle  is  through  study  and  growth.  To  have 
pleasure  and  success  in  teaching  one  should  ever  he  a  student  in  the 
several  branches  taught.  It  is  also  found  very  helpful  to  pursue  some 
line  of  study  outside  of  those  subjects  which  are  connected  directly 
with  school  duties.  It  widens  one's  scope  of  knowledge,  cultivates 
a  tolerant  spirit,  and  keeps  the  teacher  from  getting  into  ruts, 
riding  hobbies,  etc  If  any  one  is  not  accustomed  to  such  habits  of 
study  it  is  a  good  time  to  begin  with  the  year.  None  but  those 
who  make  the  experiment  can  realize  the  source  of  pleasure  and 
strength  thus  afforded. 

"  The  first  work  of  a  teacher,"  says  Reynolds,  "  is  to  honor  by  his 
own  example  the  precepts  which  he  recommends." 

Says  Niemeyer,  "  What  children  see  constantly  done  by  those 
whom  they  respect  and  love  they  soon  come  to  think  ought  to  be 
done." 

There  is  probably  nothing  which  more  determines  the  deport- 
ment and  general  spirit  of  a  school  than  the  bearing  of  the  teacher, 
as  seen  by  the  pupils  from  day  to  day.  Decorous  teacher,  decorous 
pupils ;  careless  and  untidy  teacher,  indifferent  and  unseemly  pu- 
pils. If  the  teacher  is  industrious  and  honest  in  his  work,  the 
Irapils  will  be  apt  to  have  the  same  spirit.  If  the  teacher  be  reek- 
ess  and  indolent,  the  pupils  may  seem  to  be  industrious,  but  it  will 
be  in  the  wrong  direction. 

If  a  teacher,  careless  of  bodily  posture,  allows  himself  to  lounge, 
prop  himself  up  on  his  chair,  sit  on  top  of  desks,  etc.,  the  pupils 
will  be  very  likely  to  imitate  his  example.  If  the  teacher  is  orderly 
and  careful  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  school,  the  pupils  are  apt  to 
be  orderly  and  respectful  of  rules,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  character 
of  the  teacher  is  continually  impressed  upon  the  school.  "  Nothing 
so  influences  character  as  character  itself." 


The  experienced  teacher  soon  learns  that  much  may  be  done  to 
maintain  order  and  a  spirit  of  work  among  the  pupils  by  a  proper 
care  in  looking  after  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room. 

It  is  a  somewhat  common  experience  among  teachers  that  they 
become  interested  in  their  classes  and  overlook  the  care  of  the  fires 
or  the  adjustment  of  the  windows  till  they  are  reminded  of  their 
neglect  of  duty  by  a  cold  room  or  a  dull  and  restless  school. 

While  in  many  of  our  schools  the  matter  of  looking  after  the  fires, 
etc.,  is  intrusted  to  some  one  else,  it  will  devolve  upon  the  teacher 
to  take  the  oversight 

For  the  winter  months  of  our  common  schools  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered ; 
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1.  Give  the  scholars  a  morning  welcome  to  a  clean,  warm,  and 
airy  room. 

2.  Commence  school  with  the  room  properly  warmed  and  venti- 
lated and  the  stove  filled  with  fuel.  (No  stove  is  suitable  for  the 
school-room  that  cannot  be  controlled  by  dampers.) 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  each  recess  send  the  pupils  out  for 
oxygen  and  exercise,  put  up  the  windows,  build  up  the  fire,  and 
iheu  go  out  with  the  pupils. 

4.  Before  the  close  of  recess,  see  that  the  room  is  well  warmed 
and  in  good  order.  Both  in  the  morning  and  at  the  close  of  the 
recesses  the  room  should  be  a  little  above  the  ordinary  temperature, 
as  the  clothing  of  the  children  will  absorb  much  of  the  heat. 

The  observance  of  the  above  requisitions  and  the  exercise  of  a 
little  care  between  the  recitations  will  be  found  to  yield  a  rich  re- 
ward in  the  order  and  progress  of  the  pupils  and  in  the  ease  and 
satisfaction  of  the  teacher. 


The  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia continue  to  be  occasions  of  much  interest,  with  abundant 
matter  presented  for  thought  and  comment.  The  attendance  at  the 
last  meeting  was  very  large.  There  is,  however,  still  some  room 
for  improvements  The  efficient  Business  Manager,  in  the  desire  to 
do  her  work  well,  provides  for  the  presentation  of  too  many  subjects 
in  one  day,  so  that  the  time  is  crowded  and  but  little  opportunity  is 
offered  for  discussion.  We  doubt  if  it  is  wise  to  plan  to  hold  the 
session  much  over  two  hours,  so  many  have  to  leave  after  that  to 
go  out  of  the  city  by  trains.  We  doubt,  also,  the  advisability  of 
letting  the  time  be  taken  up  by  advertisers  of  school  apparatus. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Educational  Informant  simply  to 
mention  the  articles  and  say  that  they  were  in  the  room  for  exami- 
nation by  those  interested  after  the  meeting  adjourned?  Let  us 
have  two  or  three  lively  papers  or  addresses,  spoken  so  that  all  may 
hear,  and  by  discussion  try  to  draw  out  the  views  of  the  company 
for  mutual  help. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  Schoolmasters'  Convention, 
recently  held  in  Philadelphia.  Irrespective  of  the  actual  work 
done,  the  meeting  was  one  of  great  importance,  as  indicating  a 
desire  for  harmonious  action  between  various  kinds  of  schools,  and 
a  tendency  toward  such  unity,  and  if  this  meeting  shall  take  the 
first  effective  move  toward  bringing  about  systematic  co-operation, 
it  will  have  done  a  great  good.  A  single  item  of  great  importance 
in  the  amount  of  wasted  effort  saved  would  be  the  adoption  of  uni- 
form methods  of  pronouncing  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  if  the  requi- 
sites for  admission  to  college  could  be  unified  in  a  measure  so  that 
boys  intended  for  different  colleges  could  be  prepared  without  so 
much  division  of  classes,  the  effectiveness  of  preparatory  schools 
would  in  some  cases  be  almost  doubled. 
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THE  Ai.r-31  OF  LBCTTKIFG. 

Tie  t^tt  w  ,»ri  -ffvar*^!*  m*2K&§  drawinr  del  Lecturing  is  only 
psmreimp  ix :  &  ss.*i  :.': :T?g  lx  ii*  7.1*?*-  mud  ix  m:«5era£»:>2i, efpecially 
in  ti*e  **i^Iliht"*  «.:■>**&£  aiii  sl:»Vks5  bey  nod  mud  outside  of 
lie  r*£T^ar  cettj^itsl..  and  it  i  rmiraeaa  sebi.jar,  bat  no  sub- 
Kzrz>-  f  :c  "Li**-  hj ice  •frr  ~~  work  uf  Lk*t  eias«-r>:>aL.  Even  in  the 
EfT-r  ■*■"*  aiji  Gerrr;t.T  TLLrr*jr«errfs.  wir^re  Lb*  y>=*g  men  have 
aLre»iy  \#&z.  ir^>i  ry  rer-U^  :etf  a?  ii»t  zreas  scs.C'is  and  gymna- 
sii^a*  fr:«iL  *~:_is.oi  i!_  *drr:«^iL  :c  r^aeieec,  ii>e  drill  of  the 
-  eua/jb  is  .  r:~!L  r&.rt  ih^:^  t:at  :i*  lerr^i*  of  the  professor. 
Atti^^sx  rj*JL£>3£  raj  *.n«f»ri2H^  i*  r*c»  Tiaa  German  or  Eng- 
-dii  n***Ln>i=_  S:  nie  :  L**r  :•?«  *_Tdrmaa:  ar»d  Estr^h  scholars  think 
lr**££  *»:c  Ac  es-;*'/^  ex!>rLr£#:-e  ~»f  *.hre  ATiit-ricac  system  ia  the 
wv&\^:.\  of  oral  insira^Li  .r  fr:cx  ibe  uacher  with  recitations 
frm  tie  yzL. 

Agair,.  lie  E-r::*E2c:  sjscers-  :c  f-rzTn.'.srV.  are  undoubtedly 
=&>re  perfr>?:  ar.-i  edr*:«rire  i.r.ar  :c-^.  A=  i=p:.nam  point  is  that 
lie  exa=iii>«  art  a  i3sr=as  brnri  £•:=.  lie  teachers,  so  that  a 
t«*:-her*§  drSrdeiiry  d>es  n.«  rr^ke  safe  a  like  ie£:aeney  in  getting 
up  a  K:;e?*.  B^siits.  ii>e  exanir^iSr.n*  are  more  frequent  than 
here.  Again,  the  zarrty  a^i  iniesriiy  of  ihe  examination  are  pro- 
bably & ^re  carefully  pr.:«e*o — b:  art.  th  :<igh  not  in  intention — 
than  ia  soiae  plaoes  ia  Azaeri:*.  Whh  oar  meihods,  those  teach- 
ers are  vises  wh*  expose  ibeir  <pesa:a$  for  the  first  time  on  the 
blackboard  ia  tie  exaz^isj^ia-roosa.  and  collect  their  papers 
prSrapiiy- 

Are  our  srade=:s  already  isascers  of  the  art  of  expression  ?  If 
not,  D::hinr  can  be  id: re  useful  ::r  ibesa  than  the  practice  of  stat- 
in? orally  before  a  teacher  and  a  das  what  they  know  on  a  given 
subject.  The  opportunity  is  thee  given  the  teacher  of  correcting 
wrong  or  imperfect  views,  and  adding  oiher  information,  or  draw- 
ing leasons  from  the  facss  staled,  etc  Discussion,  too,  will  some- 
times arise.  A  real  teacher — not  a  mere  grinder  oat  of  nets — will 
not  be  willing  to  f>reso  this  immediate  contact  of  his  mind  with  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  He  can  never  know  fully  the  want*  of  his 
students,  which  he  ought  to  supply,  without  such  oral  intercourse. 
It  should  be,  on  his  part,  lively,  and  based  on  hard  study  and  full 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  But  much  greater  teachers  are  required 
for  such  work  than  for  lecturing. 

A  present  defect  in  the  American  University,  says  Elisha  Mul- 
fbrd,  is  "  the  tendency  to  conform  to  the  fashion  in  thought.  It  is 
simply  to  adopt  what  is  going — the  new  book,  and  the  new  hypoth- 
esis." A  college  should  not  exhibit  the  restlessness  which  betrays 
the  want  of  settled  convictions.  The  test  of  methods  is  their  results, 
as  seen  by  men  of  wide  accurate  observation,  and  long  experience. 
How  much  has  been  learned  under  the  instructions  of  this  teacher, 
and  how  thoroughly,  are  the  questions  we  should  ask  in  judging  the 
merits  of  his  methods.  Alumnus. 
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EASY  INSTRUCTION  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

We  -will  now  investigate  some  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
bodies  of  the  Solar  system,  beginning  with  the  sun.  In  this  work 
the  class  cannot  be  drilled  by  naked  eye  observation,  as  in  that 
which  has  preceded.  But  by  the  aid  of  a  small  telescope  much  of 
interest  and  value  can  be  secured. 

Never  look  at  the  sun  through  a  telescope  unless  colored  glass 
is  placed  over  the  eye-piece;  several  good  eyes  have  been  lost 
through  the  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

To  show  a  telescopic  view  of  the  sun  to  a  class,  place  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  in  front  of  the  eye-piece  and  focus  the  telescope  pointed  at, the 
sun  on  the  paper.  A  distinct  view  will  be  obtained.  It  may  be  that 
the  image  of  the  sun  will  appear  of  uniform  brightness ;  but  often- 
times spots,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  in  groups,  will  show 
themselves.  These  should  be  watched  from,  day  to  day.  If  the 
spot  does  not  vanish,  it  will  be  seen  each  day  to  be  a  little  west  of 
its  former  position,  and  it  will  move  at  such  a  rate  that  it  will  re- 
quire about  twelve  or  thirteen  days  to  go  across  the  disk  of  the  sun. 
feut  in  this  transit  it  will  probably  change  much  in  appearance. 
The  telescope — a  spy-glass  will  do — should  be  kept  in  a  dark  room 
and  pointed  through  a  hole  in  a  curtain,  to  bring  out  the  image  of 
the  sun  most  distinctly. 

If  the  observer  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  large  spot,  he  will 
see  that  the  centre  is  darker  than  the  edges.  If  he  will  trace  this 
spot  from  one  edge  to  the  other,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  shaded 
edge  will  be  wider  on  the  side  next  the  edge  of  the  sun.  By  a 
careful  study  it  will  soon  be  manifest  that  the  spot  is  a  depression 
in  the  bright  surface  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  shaded  edges  are  the 
sloping  sides. 

The  changes  in  the  spot  from  day  to  day  will  often  be  very  strik- 
ing. Sometimes  one  will  break  up  into  smaller  ones,  and  some- 
times a  number  of  small  ones  will  coalesce.  Often  bright  bands 
will  be  thrown  across  the  dark  centre,  or  dark  rifts  will  be  extended 
into  the  surrounding  bright  portion  of  the  sun. 

Just  now  spots  will  not  be*  very  plentiful.  There  seem  to  be 
periods  of  about  eleven  years  when  they  come  on  most  abundantly. 
The  last  maximum  was  in  1883,  and  ever  since  then  the  number  has 
been  diminishing.  Many  days  will  now  elapse  without  a  conspicu- 
ous'spot  being  visible,  so  our  observer  must  not  be  disappointed  if 
one  does  not  show  itself  on  his  paper.  Three  years  ago  such  a 
state  would  be  impossible.  The  sun  was  rich  in  spots  nearly  every 
day.     The  cause  of  this  periodicity  is  unknown. 

After  a  person  has  looked  at  spots  for  awhile,  he  will  want  to 
know  their  cause  and  structure.  Except  that  they  are  depressions 
in  the  light  surface,  and  are  probably  filled  by  cooler  gases,  nothing 
is  certainly  known.  Perhaps  they  are  places  where  the  substances 
which  have  been  ejected  from  the  fiery  surface  of  the  sun  by  vol- 
canic action  and  cooled  in  the  upper  regions,  descend  again  into  its 
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depths,  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  whirlpool  action.  Around  their 
edges  the  solar  surface  is  unusually  bright,  and  when  these  bright 
places  by  the  solar  rotation  come  on  the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  are 
seen  in  profile,  they  are  evidently  elevations  of  bright  matter. 

What  then  do  we  know  of  the  sun  ?  The  interior  is  unexplored, 
but  from  the  intense  heat,  there  existing  it  is  probably  gaseous. 
Around  this  is  the  liquid  shell  which  we  see,  rent  by  explosions  and 
never  stable.  Around  this  again  is  a  layer  of  dense  gases,  the 
composition  of  which  is  definitely  known.  Outside  again  is  the 
true  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  outside  of  all  a  collection  of  enig- 
matic streamers  like  tails  of  innumerable  comets  or  auroral  rays. 


FRIENDS'  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  stated  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
Friends,  of  Philadelphia,  took  place  Twelfth  month  4th,  1886,  and 
the  large  hall  of  the  new  Select  School  building  was  nearly  filled  by 
the  company  assembled.  After  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the 
minutes  of  previous  meeting,  the  President,  Isaac  T.  Johnson,  an- 
nounced the  Committee  he  had  selected  to  take  in  charge  a  plan  for 
supplying  our  smaller  schools  with  apparatus,  viz. :  Davis  H.  For- 
sythe,  chairman ;  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless,  Thomas  K.  Brown, 
Martha  H.  Garrett.  After  a  little  discussion  on  what  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  Committee  should  be,  some  expressing  the  desire 
that  they  should  go  further  in  raising  the  standard  of  instruction 
than  could  be  done  by  the  furnishing  of  illustrative  apparatus,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  Committee  should  merely  investigate  and 
devise  plans,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  for  its  direction. 

After  this,  Rose  Chamberlain,  Instructor  of  Modern  Languages 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  read  an  address  on  collegiate  education  for 
women.     She  thought  that  women  should  have  equal  advantages 
with  men,  and  that  the  idea  that  intellectual  training  would  unfit 
them  to  be  wise  and  capable  in  home  duties  and  relations  was  erro- 
neous.    But  as  the  higher  education  of  women  is  yet  on  trial,  much 
depends  on  the  use  made  of  it  by  those  who  are  now  privileged  to 
partake  of  it.     A  description  was  given  of  the  modes  of  study  at 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England,  where  Rose  Chamberlain 
has  been  a  member.     The  entrance  examinations  require  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  mathematics  and  languages,  and  during  the 
course  but  few  different  subjects  are  taken  up,  compared  with  those 
taught  in  our  Americau  colleges,  and  less  time  is  given  to  the  at- 
tendance of  lectures,  more  to  quiet  study,  either  alone  or  with  a 
"  coach." 

The  educational  informant,  Lindley  M.  H.  Reynolds,  told  of  a 
new  variety  of  folding  seat  for  the  schoolroom,  and  resigned  the 
few  remaining  minutes  of  his  time  to  the  agent  of  a  comprehensive 
physiological  chart. 

Edward  Southworth,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  was  then  introduced ;  he 
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showed  a  method  of  illustration  used  by  him  to  teach  fractions  to 
small  children.  He  had  large  round  disks,  divided  variously  into 
halves,  thirds,  etc.,  and  by  directing  the  children  to  place  different 
ones  of  these  in  a  frame  prepared  for  them,  he  could  make  clear 
many  facts  concerning  fractions  before  giving  the  terms  commonly 
used  in  calculation. 

An  address  followed  on  "  The  Place  of  Drawing  in  General  Edu- 
cation/' by  Professor  L.  W.  Miller,  Principal  of  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  Philadelphia.  He  claimed  that  drawing  should  not  be 
considered  in  any  wise  a  specialty,  but  that  it  should  be  taught  to 
every  child  at  school,  as  writing  is ;  not  in  order  to  make  beautiful 
pictures,  but  to  acquire  a  habit  of  accurate  observation,  and  to  be 
able  to  illustrate  clearly  by  the  pencil.  Susan  M.  Price  also  en- 
forced, in  a  brief  paper,  the  necessity  of  teaching  drawing. 

Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  of  Haverford  College,  then  made  a 
very  interesting  address,  which  we  have  the  privilege  of  printing  in 
full,  on  "  The  Teacher  as  Moralist." 

The  subject  announced  for  discussion  was  postponed,  as  the  time 
had  expired,  and  the  Association  adjourned,  after  hearing  that 
Professor  William  H.  Payne,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  expected  to 
address  the  meeting  in  Second  month,  1887. 


THE  TEACHER  AS  MORALIST. 

The  opportunity  which  I  have  of  addressing  some  of  my  fellow- 
laborers  in  that  section  of  the  Divine  Vineyard  which  is  especially 
devoted  to  seedlings  and  first-year  cuttings  is  a  pleasant  one  to  me. 
I  embrace  it  as  being  sure  of  a  sympathetic  audience,  that  knows 
the  difficulties  of  our  profession  better  than  any  others  can  do,  sym- 
pathize how  they  may,  and  has  the  concord  and  inward  unity 
which  other  knights  of  labor  only  attain  by  severe  organization. 
I  have  long  thought  that  more  of  the  salt  of  the  earth  was  to  be 
found  amoug  elementary  teachers  and  governesses  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  community ;  the  same  is  true,  though  of  course 
in  a  much  smaller  degree,  of  professors  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  with  the  proper  apology  for  magnifying  one's  office  and  a 
recollection  that  it  is  not  a  scriptural  expression  to  say,"  We  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth."  And  while  I  am  on  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  universe,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  in  modern  times  in  the 
classes  already  referred  to  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  more 
abundant  than  elsewhere.  (Excuse  the  want  of  harmony  in  the 
metaphor).  I  believe  it  was  the  celebrated  Bishop  Wilberforce  who 
complimented  one  of  his  brothers  of  the  lawn-sleeves  by  saying 
that  he  had  often  heard  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  at  last 
had  found  the  cow.  If  he  had  gone  amongst  certain  sections  of 
the  teaching  profession  he  might  have  found  a  whole  dairy  farm. 
With  other  occupations  God  occasionally  takes  a  text  and  preaches 
patience,  and  through  patience,  brotherly  kindness  and  motherly 
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kindness,  and  the  rest  of  the  charities ;  with  us  God  takes  the  same 
text  and  practices,  at  least  if  we  are  what  we  ought  to  be.  The 
ferocious  element  which  was  once  considered  so  necessary  a  part  of 
the  good  dominie,  which  Charles  Lamb  so  delightfully  pictures  in 
one  of  his  essays  on  Christ's  Hospital,  is  felt  to  be  an  extinct,  or  at 
least  extinguent,  type,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  since  scholars 
imitate  their  teacher  to  a  degree  only  inferior  to  that  in  which  they 
copy  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  teachers  are  not  so  old 
as  to  make  copying  out  of  the  question,  and  if  the  teacher  should  be 
a  brute  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  scholar  will  be  a  bully.  We 
might  apply,  with  a  slight  change,  to  the  horrors  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned public-school  life  in  England  what  Mrs.  Poyser  said  with 
regard  to  the  relations  between  the  sexes, "  God  Almighty  made 
them  to  match — their  educators."  Next  to  heredity,  we  make  the 
most  count  in  the  produced  morals  of  the  race. 

Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  if  we  really  feel  that,  (and  if  it  is  in 
any  degree  true,  it  ought  to  be  felt),  we  bring  ourselves  into  a  re- 
sponsibility of  more  combined  weight  than  attaches  itself  to  switch- 
men on  the  railroad  or  overseers  in  powder  mills,  or  any  other  occu- 
pation that  has  contingent  upon  it  a  seriousness  of  result.  We 
make  tracks  for  Paradise  or  Gehenna  all  day  long  and  cannot  have 
a  monopoly  in  walking  therein.  Moral  science  professors  in  high 
places  may  from  their  eminent  positions  occasionally  distribute  bread, 
or  stones,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  school-teacher  is  always  minis- 
tering ethical  food,  nutritious  or  otherwise,  from  half-past  eight  or 
nine  A.  m.,  down  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  morality  and 
his  immorality  are  alike  more  contagious  than  the  ordinary  sorts  of 
goodness  and  badness.  I  had  an  instance  of  this  in  the  first  school 
where  I  ever  taught.  It  was  my  fortune  to  find  some  of  my  scholars 
emerging  from  a  saloon  where  they  had  been  drinking.  The  offense 
being  reported,  it  turned  out  that  some  of  them  had  been  introduced 
there  before  by  a  superior  master,  and  that  another  of  the  chief 
teachers  was  upon  the  borders  of  the  drunkard's  grave,  into  which 
he  subsequently  precipitated  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  to  criticise 
the  dead.  If  any  man  has  a  right  to  drink,  it  is  a  hardworking 
school-teacher.  I  only  quote  it  as  a  case  of  communicated 
morality. 

Now,  admitting  this,  we  have  also  to  recognize  that  which  the 
outside  world  sees  and  expects  us  to  see,  that  we  are  intrusted  with 
the  theoretical  communication  of  ethics,  as  well  as  responsible  in 
an  exceptional  degree  for  those  virtues  and  vices  which  are  suscept- 
ible of  imitation.  Every  good  Christian  teacher  has  a  right  to  read 
upon  the  coinage  of  his  being  the  legend,  "  Fidei  Defensor;"  his 
certificate  to  teach  is  countersigned  bv  Heaven.  Morality  and  re- 
ligion offer  him  a  shield  and  a  spear  for  his  warfare.  He  remem- 
bers himself  as  included  in  the  command,  "  Go  ye  and  teach." 
Through  him  the  Divine  may  say,  "  Let  there  be  light "  all  the  day 
long,  and  he  must  iu  no  case  bar  the  advancing  sunbeams.  The 
talk  about  trees  being  bent  as  twigs  are  inclined  is  no  more  a  plati- 
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tude  to  him,  for  his  fingers  are  upon  the  bark  and  he  feels  the  young 
wood  give  under  his  touch.  Now,  to  come  to  definite  practical  con- 
siderations, I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  we  teachers  need  to 
remember  that  there  are  tides  in  morality  as  well  as  in  everything 
else,  and  if  any  one  doubts  this  I  refer  him  to  history  and  litera- 
ture, where  he  will  find  periods,  not  always  the  earliest,  in  which  he 
would  not  live  for  any  price ;  and  books,  not  far  removed  from  our 
own  times,  which  surpass  in  vileness  anything  preserved  in  the 
classical  literatures. 

The  present  is  peculiarly  a  time  in  which  an  adverse  moral  tide 
is  beginning  to  set  in.  Formulae  of  conduct  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  ages  are  flung  aside  as  exploded ;  virtues  and  vices  are 
brought  nearer  together,  so  near  that  at  times  one  seems  to  pass 
over  into  the  other.  False  rules  are  inculcated  even  in  earlier  life. 
Who  is  to  be  surprised  if,  when  the  father  has  worshiped  Mam- 
mon all  his  life,  the  son  should  quote  the  maxim  that  there  is 
nothing  succeeds  like  success  ? 

By  the  bye,  I  am  glad  that  this  proverb  is  a  French  one,  and  not 
originally  either  English  or  American.  There  ought  to  be  a  heavy 
tariff  on  such  sentiments.  The  adage  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  is 
reappearing  under  new  guises,  such  as  "  Whatever  is,  rights  itself," 
and  thus  the  inflexible  doctrine  of  pure  ethics  is  replaced  by  the  be- 
lief that  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  things  eventually 
find  their  level.  I  remember  being  astonished  once  that  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  passed  in  debate  a  resolution  that  lying 
was  under  certain  circumstances  allowable,  but  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised when  it  was  reported  to  me  the  other  day  by  one  of  our  pro- 
fessors that  a  scientific  friend  of  his  had  declared  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  his  own  private  judgment  whether  he  should  speak  the  truth  in 
any  given  circumstances  or  not.  You  will  see  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  a  back  wave  is  on  us  in  morals. 

It  is  possible  that  in  what  I  say  I  shall  seem  to  some  to  be  un- 
duly alarmist.  Very  well,  only  remember  there  were  philosophers 
and  school-teachers  in  Pompeii  the  day  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
Why  should  we  assume  that  the  physical  world  has  a  monopoly  of 
volcanic  agency  ?  There  were  people  keeping  school  and  going  to 
school  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  they  will  be  doing  the  same,  just  as 
much  as  eating  and  drinking  and  the  like,  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  If  a  more  vulgar  and  immediate  parallel  is  wanted,  the  situ- 
ation nowadays,  both  morally  and  politically,  has  much  similarity 
with  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  and 
we  are  within  a  year  or  two  of  its  centenary.  But  whether  I  am 
alarmist  or  not,  our  duty  as  teachers  is  plain,  viz. :  to  show  that 
virtue  and  vice  are  not  next-door  neighbors,  but  that  there  is  a 
great  gulf  between  their  dwellings ;  that  right  and  wrong  are  not 
approximate  terms  which  we  use  for  want  of  something  better.  We 
must  show  that  which  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  so  largely  occu- 
pied with,  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and  wicked,  and  be- 
tween him  that  serves  God  and  him  that  serves  Him  not.    The 
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trite  rules  and  statements  of  Christian  moralists  must  not  be  re* 
garded  as  so  trite  as  to  need  no  teaching.  Every  means  must  be 
employed  and  new  means  found  to  emphasize  the  simplest  moral 
truths.  Happily,  most  of  them  are  accessible  even  to  the  youngest 
scholars ;  a  child  can  be  taught  that  what  a  man  soweth  he  shall 
also  reap.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  men  believe  the  maxim.  If 
I  were  teaching  such  a  lesson  to  a  child  I  should  take  two  or  three 
different  seeds  or*  roots  and  have  them  recognized  and  the  plants 
inferred  to  which  they  would  grow.  Then  I  would  label  them 
wrongly  and  determine  whether  the  little  folks  thought  it  would 
make  any  difference.  After  that  was  done,  I  would  take  one  or  two 
moral  actions,  and  put  on  them  some  of  the  tickets  which  are  popu- 
larly attached  to  evil  conduct  to  disguise  its  vileness  by  a  world 
that  lies  in  the  wicked  one.  And  I  am  sure  that  with  a  very  simple 
series  of  illustrations  a  child  quite  young  would  be  able  to  grasp  the 
greatest  moral  lessons  of  the  greatest  teachers.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  talk  about  inflexibility  of  causation,  but  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  prove  by  experiment  that  nothing  comes  out  of  a  sack  but  what 
is  put  into  it. 

With  older  students  the  methods  change,  but  the  truths  to  be 
emphasized  are  largely  the  same.  My  own  experience  is,  with  stu- 
dents in  higher  classes,  the  same  as  Socrates',  viz. :  that  it  is  "  geom- 
etry which  will  produce  the  mind  of  truth,  and  which  will  raise  up 
much  that  is  now  allowed  to  fall  down."  Hence  I  use,  where  pos- 
sible, geometrical  illustrations.  For  example,  a  simple  illustration 
which  I  sometimes  use  will  show  how  a  single  substitution  of  an  ap- 
proximate result  for  an  exact  one  will  reduce  to  nothing  or  to  a 
mass  of  irreconcilable  contradiction  the  most  exalted  of  the  sciences. 
From  which  the  step  seems  to  be  easy  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  statement,  that  the  man  who  offends  in 
one  point  is  guilty  of  all,  and  to  the  conviction  that  an  inflexible 
morality  is  the  only  sort  worth  having. 

Passing  from  this  point,  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion 
and  enlargement,  we  look  deeper,  as  Christians,  into  the  radical 
deficiencies  of  humanity,  and  ask  ourselves  how  far  we  have  a  still 
higher  responsibility,  felt  and  realized,  viz. :  that  of  the  planting  in 
the  soul  of  those  principles  which  we  recoguize  as  a  manifestation  of 
life  everlasting.  How  students  and  pupils  are  to  be  brought  to  God 
is  the  hardest  problem  of  all — an  insoluble  one,  except  to  those  who 
can  say,  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

I  am  deeply  sensible  that  we  have  here  difficulties  which  only  a 
consecrated  life  can  remove.  What  a  wise  comforter  once  "wrote  to 
a  desolate  soul  in  the  first  days  of  bereavement  is  true  here:  "  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  tJie  knees."  Positive,  definite,  and  persistent 
prayer  is  the  need,  and  makes  the  way  for  all  the  rest.  Make  it  the 
first  thing  that  you  desire  from  your  Father  in  Heaven,  and  if  by 
any  signs  in  the  inward  man  you  suspect  that  He  is  saying,  "  What 
is  thy  petition  and  thv  request  ?"  put  this  petition  in  first — do  not 
be  afraid  to  pray  for  tne  welfare  01  the  disorderly  ones — say,  "  Oh ! 
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that  Ishmael  may  live  before  Thee."  Isaac,  you  know,  can  take 
care  of  himself  a  goodpart  of  the  time.  Tell  the  Lord  that  you  get 
a  better  salary  from  Him  than  from  the  Board  you  work  under, 
and,  in  the  best  way  you  know  how,  intimate  that  you  want  it  raised. 
Remember,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  only  fulfillment  of  the  passage, 
"  Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom  Thou  has  given  me." 

While  you  exercise  yourself  in  this  way  be  careful  never  to  be 
tempted  into  an  artificial  or  unnatural  seriousness;  it  is  only  one 
degree  worse  than  an  unseasonable  levity ;  never  preach  religion  as 
a  punishment.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  being  too  bright ;  if  good  ethics 
are  contagious,  so  is  a  cheerful  spirit.  Let  the  cup  run  over  some- 
times on  the  natural  side ;  there  is  always  somebody  waiting  to  drink. 
Leave  the  frowns  to  the  discipline  officer,  or,  if  you  are  yourself  a 
discipline  officer,  leave  them  alone  altogether.  To  be  all  things  to 
all  men  is  an  apostolic  characteristic ;  it  includes  the  virtue  of  being 
sometimes  boys  with  boys  and  girls  with  girls. 

Finally,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  occupations,  let  us  live  as  seeing 
the  Invisible,  and  in  the  view  of  the  great  day  when  the  world 
keeps  its  commencement  and  the  degrees  are  conferred.  St.  Ber- 
nard's question  in  the  old  Latin  hymn  becomes  then  an  answered 
question  to  the  full : 

"  Quid  datnr  et  quibus  ? 
O  retributio  stat  brevis  actio,  vita  perennis !" 

Other  books  than  those  we  have  studied  out  of  will  then  be 
opened,  but  the  classes  we  meet  there  will  be  our  own. 


GRADES. 

I  can  fully  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  last  number  of  The  Stu- 
dent that  the  reading  of  the  weekly  grades  before  the  whole  school 
"  is  questionable." 

Human  nature  is  so  different  in  different  children  that  although 
the  public  reading  of  the  grades  may  be  of  advantage  to  some,  it 
has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  mauy  others.  I  well  remember 
being  on  a  visit  to  one  of  our  Friends'  boarding-schools  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  being  present  at  the  reading  of  the  weekly  grades 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school ;  the  last  name  on  the  list  was 
read  out  at  about  7.50,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  At  the  announce- 
ment came  a  burst  of  involuutary  laughter  (in  which  the  teachers 
joined)  by  the  scholars,  but  the  poor  boy  to  whom  the  grade  referred 
burst  into  tears.    I  happened  to  know  him,  and  was  aware  of  his 

Kculiar  character,  and  that  he  was  a  very  troublesome  child.  The 
y  had  a  tender  side  to  his  rough  nature,  however,  or  he  would 
never  have  been  moved  to  tears.  How  much  better  would  it  have 
been  to  have  told  him  his  grade  in  private,  and  to  have  offered  him 
some  words  of  encouragement ;  the  after  results  might  have  been 
very  different.  This  boy  joined  the  United  States  Army  and  went 
West  to  fight  the  Indians,  and  I  believe  has  never  been  heard  of  since 
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by  his  relatives.  The  above  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  seems  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  more  good  and  lasting  benefit  will  result 
if  grades  are  not  announced  to  the  pupils  in  a  public  way.         R. 


I  much  dislike  the  custom  of  reading  grades  in  public,  or  putting 
the  names  of  the  best  scholars  on  the  blackboard.  It  appears  to  me 
that  emulation  and  jealousy  are  directly  fostered  by  this  plan.  I, 
therefore,  never  allow  myself  to  express  much  gratification  to  my 
children  who  bring  home  a  high  grade,  nor  disappointment  in  the 
opposite  case,  unless  I  know  the  child  has  been  idle  and  careless  in 
preparing  lessons.  Children  are  much  more  sensitive  and  easily 
discouraged  than  they  care  to  show  to  those  of  whose  sympathy  they 
are  not  certain.  And  for  those  who  are  not  very  bright,  to  work 
hard  week  after  week,  and  still  find  their  grades  low,  is  a  hard  case, 
which  should  call  forth  sympathy  rather  than  blame.  Also  the  fear 
of  a  low  grade  and  consequent  loss  of  place  in  the  class  adds  a  new 
terror  to  sickness  ;  it  is  impossible  even  to  enjoy  convalescence  in  the 
way  we  used  to  in  the  good  old  times  before  grades  were  invented — 
when  the  child  is  hourly  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the  disgrace  of 
being  tail  of  the  class. 

If  grades  are  necessary,  could  they  not  be  only  told  to  the  parents 
and  not  to  the  children?  This  would  enable  the  former  to  see  when 
the  work  was  being  neglected,  and  to  urge  increased  diligence, 
while  the  children  themselves  would  be  neither  elated  nor  discour- 
aged. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  present  system  is  imperfect  and  may  often 
be  used  to  a  disadvantage  oy  an  injudicious  teacher. 

Why  read  the  grades  aloud  ?  It  might  be  better  for  all  to  let 
each  pupil  know  privately  how  he  stands. 

For  "  the  extremely  sensitive  and  not  very  bright  child  "  (by 
"  not  very  bright,"  perhaps,  is  meant  one  of  less  than  average  ability; 
special  methods  should  be  used.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  majority 
to  regulate  a  school  to  suit  the  weakest  intellect. 


Most  people  require  more  or  less  stimulus  to  keep  them  going 
steadily  forward  on  the  way  to  excellence.  Students  who  have 
formed  the  habit  of  study  look  beyond  the  grade  for  this  stimulus. 

But  in  cases  where  the  love  for  the  subject  is  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  pursuit  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  where  the  principle  of 
Xi  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well "  has  not  been 
instilled  into  the  mind,  a  desire  to  stand  as  well  as  or  better  than 
some  one  else  may  hold  the  student  to  the  task,  and  thus  the  grade 
become  a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher  plane. 

It  may  also  be  .used  as  a  test  of  the  student's  ability  to  enter  higher 
classes — a  test  for  the  convincement  of  the  student,  not  the  teacher, 
as  the  teacher  ought  to  know  the  standing  of  each  one  in  the  class 
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before  examination.  Grading  is  a  convenient  means  of  conveying 
to  the  parents  or  guardian  some  idea  of  the  work  and  advancement 
of  the  pupiL  Hence  it  may  be  used  in  preparatory  schools  to  ad- 
vantage, but  should  never  be  made  so  prominent  as  to  appear  the 
thing  to  be  striven  for.  M.  E.  M. 

New  Garden,  N.  C. 

The  experience  of  most  teachers  who  have  observed  the  effect  of 
giving  publicity  to  grades  leads  them  to  think  that  the  interests  of 
education  are  best  promoted  by  keeping  them  in  the  background — 
by  showing  the  children  that  their  work  is  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  not  mainly  the  obtaining  of  good  numbers.  If  a  class 
show  that  they  are  working  for  grades  rather  than  knowledge,  the 
teacher  can  lessen  this  wrong  aim  by  giving  occasional  examina- 
tions for  which  she  bestows  no  grades,  but  on  whose  papers  she  puts 
some  bright  word  of  appreciation  or  disapproval  which  will  arouse 
a  healthy  feeling  of  satisfaction  for  work  well  done  or  of  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  imperfect  ones  to  merit  more  approval  in  the 
future. 

The  form  and  number  of  examination  questions  should  be  care- 
fully planned  by  the  teacher.  She  can  aid  herself  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  suitable  examination  in  the  future  by  noting  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  brightest  and  dullest  pupil  in  an  examination.  Gen- 
erally no  pupil  of  the  intermediate  and  higher  departments  of  our 
Friends'  schools  should  be  required  to  write  more  than  three  hours 
on  an  examination,  and  two  hours  is  much  better.  With  the  younger 
ones,  it  is  particularly  important  that  they  be  very  familiar  with 
the  subject  before  they  are  required  to  write  their  answers,  and  that 
the  questions  be  such  as  will  not  require  a  long  time  in  answering, 
one  hour  being  a  good  length  for  them.  If  these  precautions  are 
attended  to  the  children  will  take  a  pleasure  in  examinations  and 
parents  will  cease  to  see  in  them  the  difficulties  that  now  sometimes 
arise  when  a  teacher  has  not  sufficiently  trained  her  class  or  when 
Bhe  is  inexperienced  or  over-zealous,  and  so  gives  her  class  too  long 
an  examination. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  both  pupils  and  teachers  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  it  has  been  found  satisfactory  to  let  one  of  the 
subjects  requiring  an  examination  in  each  class  receive  its  examina- 
tion in  monthly  sections,  and  in  that  subject  to  give  only  an  oral 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  term.  This  plan  is  liked  by  the 
pupils  and  retains  the  subject  before  them  by  frequent  reference  to 
its  previous  portions,  thus  avoiding  its  abrupt  dismissal,  which  is  so 
often  caused  by  the  "  writing  off"  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  11th,  1886.  M.  W.  W. 


I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  grades  both  as  a  pupil  and 
as  a  teacher,  and  I  have  observed  very  little  unwholesome  mortifica- 
tion to  follow  their  public  reading.      When  the  pupil  has  done 
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his  best,  and  has  secured  a  grade  about  as  good  as  usual,  he  seldom 
feels  mortified  because  others  have  done  better  than  he.  It  is  only 
when  he  does  worse  than  usual,  when  he  falls  below  those  whom  he 
generally  equals,  that  he  feels  mortified,  and  in  such  cases  the  mult  is 
almost  always  his,  and  his  shame  is  but  a  just  punishment  and  a 
right  incentive  to  greater  effort  in  future. 

In  all  our  work  we  are  graded  with  others,  and  those  who  are 
abler  or  more  fortunate  take  the  higher  rank.  Yet  the  assistant 
bookkeeper  does  not  feel  humiliated  because  it  is  publicly  known  that 
he  is  not  the  head  of  the  office,  nor  does  it  worry  the  Vice-President 
that  there  is  a  President  who  ranks  above  him.  The  division  of 
pupils  into  classes  is  a  far  more  -obvious  aud  public  grading  than 
are  the  weekly  lists,  which  are  once  read  and  soon  forgotten.  On 
the  playground  a  boy  values  being  first  choice  in  any  important  game 
nearly  as  much  as  he  does  a  good  grade,  and  yet  the  medium  and 
inferior  players  seldom  shun  the  game. 

If  circumstances  which  the  pupil  cannot  control  are  allowed  to 
affect  the  grade,  and  if  pupils  believe  that  very  low  numbers  are 
unfairly  given,  the  public  reading  of  grades  must  give  rise  to  un- 
pleasant feelings.  But  where  everything  is  fair  and  just — where  the 
grades  represent  recitations  for  which  the  pupil  had  reasonable 
chance  for  preparation — the  pupil  usually  accepts  his  rank  with 
cheerfulness,  without  thinking  that  there  is  anything  unusual  or 
trying  about  it. 

My  observation  indicates  that  industry  more  than  brightness 
secures  good  grades.  In  fact,  where  the  proper  amount  of  work 
is  given  to  the  slower  pupils,  diligence  in  them  will  nearly  always 
result  in  satisfactory  numbers.  If  it  does  not,  something  is  wrong 
in  the  school.  Really  slow  students  cannot,  as  a  rule,  get  the 
highest  grades,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  get  low  ones. 
If  numbers  are  fairly  given  and  tasks  judiciously  assigned,  poor 
grades  will  surely  indicate  inefficient  work;  and  such  neglect  of 
duty  is  a  proper  cause  for  mortification. 

I  think  the  system  of  weekly  grades  which  is  in  vogue  in  most 
Friends'  schools  near  Philadelphia  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  evils 
of  emulation.  The  saying,  "  There  is  room  at  the  top,"  which  as  a 
general  statement  is  nearly  always  false,  approximates  to  truth  with 
our  grade  lists.  As  far  as  the  system  is  concerned,  it  is  possible  for 
all  to  take  equally  high  rank.  I  think,  also,  that  few  pupils  worry 
themselves  as  to  whether  they  are  tenth  or  twentieth  on  the  list, 
but  as  to  how  near  to  ten  their  grade  approaches.  And  if  a  certain 
pupil  thinks  that  his  grade  is  unpleasantly  low  at  any  time,  he  does 
not  say:  "Next  time  I  am  going  to  lead  So-and-so,"  but  "Next 
time  I  will  try  for  '  all  tens.' " 

With  regard  to  the  children  studying  "  more  for  grades  than  for 
knowledge,"  it  is  doubtless  true,  and  it  is  one  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  grades.  •  If  all  inducements  to  study  were  removed  except 
the  love  of  it,  the  amount  of  school  work  would  wonderfully 
diminish.  Most  pupils  really  enjoy  their  studies,  but  the  enioy- 
ment  of  itself  will  not  make  them  work.    Take  away  all  penalties 
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for  not  studying,  even  to  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  neglect 
of  work,  and  the  average  child  would  learn  nothing  but  what  was 
told  or  done  in  the  class.  Studying  for  grades  is  none  the  less  genu- 
ine study  than  is  working  for  a  salary  at  honest  labor.  A  child 
reasons  thus :  "  If  I  neglect  this  lesson  I  will  miss  it,  and  thus  get  a 
bad  number,  and  this  will  lower  my  grade,  therefore  I  must  study  this 
lesson  till  I  know  it"  Now,  anything  which  produces  this  result  is 
in  this  respect  a  good  thing.  Children  must  be  taught  to  study, 
and  induced  or  compelled  to  do  it.  As  their  minds  and  characters 
mature,  an  increasing  number  will  study  for  the  simple  sake  of 
knowledge.  But  even  with  our  highest  universities  those  who  only 
work  because  they  fear  the  results  of  neglect  are  in  the  large  ma- 
jority. 

Most  certainly  the  best  methods  for  written  examinations  and 
for  making  out  grades  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The  smaller 
distinctions  between  the  different  grades  in  the  same  class  are  often 
either  accidental  or  arbitrary.  In  examining  a  series  of  really 
good  papers,  in  which  were  a  few  minor  errors,  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  order  of  the  resulting  grades  in  no  way  fairly  represented 
the  order  of  excellence  of  the  papers.  It  is  really  not  necessary  to 
give  grades  at  all.  The  teacher  could  mark  the  respective  papers, 
not  passed,  passed,  passed  tvith  credit,  passed  witn  great  credit, 
or  the  simple  divisions  of  passed  and  not  passed  could  be  used.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  to  show  to  the  teacher  how  much  the 
pupil  knows  of  the  subject.  This  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained 
without  grading  the  amount  exactly  on  a  scale  of  1,000. 

The  most  important  use  of  written  examinations  is  to  indicate 
during  the  progress  of  the  term  how  well  the  individual  pupils  are 
mastering  a  study.  If  the  deficiencies  here  revealed  are  thoroughly 
made  up,  as  they  should  be — if,  in  fact,  week  by  week  the  pupil  is 
storing  up  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  comes  to  school  to 
secure,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  passing  the  final  examination. 
If  a  pupil  will  not  or  cannot  make  up  the  deficiencies  revealed  by 
the  examinations  through  the  term,  he  should  either  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  the  study,  or  should  proceed  with  it  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  is  a  privileged  member  of  the  class,  and  not 
entitled  to  a  final  examination. 

I  do  not  think  that  teachers  ought  to  find  themselves  required  to 
put  pupils  through  any  examinations.  It  is  better  to  give  low 
grades,  and  then  promote  the  pupils  in  spite  of  them.  Still  better 
is  it  to  cut  down  the  work  to  be  examined  upon  so  that  the  remain- 
ing essentials  can  be  mastered.  In  short,  every  fair  means  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  pupil's  being  made  to  face  an  examination 
which  he  will  probably  be  unable  to  pass.  There  are  cases 
where  sickness  or  absence  from  school  cuts  off  part  of  the  pupils' 
work,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  loss 
is  made  up.  Under  the  circumstances  all  reasonable  allowances 
should  be  made  before  the  examination,  and  then  a  failure,  if  it 
should  come,  should  be  cheerfully  accepted  as  a  misfortune,  and  not 
«s  a  disgrace.  T.  K.  Brown. 
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The  working  of  a  school  without  any  system  of  marking  has 
always  been  a  very  attractive  theory.  Almost  every  teacher  some- 
time in  his  life  sees  with  great  clearness  the  stupidity  of  those  who 
adhere  to  what  he  enjoys  calling,  at  this  period,  "  such  an  abomina- 
tion." As  this  is  a  practical  question,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  well  to  institute  a  search  for  the  head  of  a  large  school 
who  has  given  the  theory  a  thorough  trial  of  say  ten  years,  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Until  we  find  this  useful  man,  I  think 
we  may  as  well  regard  him  who  would  propose  to  do  without 
"marking"  in  the  same  light  as  we  should  regard  a  man  who  pro- 
posed to  manage  a  large  business  without  a  set  of  books,  and 
skilled  men  to  keep  them. 

It  costs  a  deal  of  accurate  work  and  painstaking  in  all  direc- 
tions to  work  the  system  successfully.  All  papers  set  should  be 
fair  in  matter,  leugth,  and  make-up.  Sufficient  time  should  be  de- 
voted to  their  correction,  and  they  should  be  marked  on  a  definite 
system.  Reports  to  parents  should  be  full  and  intelligible,  so  that 
a  clear  idea  may  be  gained  from  them,  not  only  of  the  absolute  but 
of  the  relative  standing  of  the  pupil.  The  more  particulars  given, 
the  more  conscientious  care  devoted  to  these  reports,  the  greater 
will  be  their  interest  to  the  parents  and  their  benefit  to  the  pupils ; 
but  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  we  live  an  this  earth,  that  no 
workable  system  is  perfect — only  theories  are  perfect — that  it  is 
our  business  to  find  the  system  with  the  least  defects  and  then  work 
out  of  it  all  it  contains.  Richard  M.  Jones. 


The  subject  of  grades,  on  which  I  am  asked  to  write,  resolves 
itself  into  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  How  to  credit  the  student,  in 
absolute  fairness,  for  all  he  has  done,  and  how  to  charge  him  for 
what  he  has  failed  to  do,  I  can  give  no  general  answer.  In 
school,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  I  found  no  better  system  than 
the  old  one;  careful  marks  for  daily  oral  work,  and  for  periodical 
written  work.  In  my  present  duties,  I  have  to  depend  entirely  on 
written  examinations.  An  examination-paper  ought,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  be  read  twice ;  the  first  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a  definite 
mark  based  on  the  individual  answers ;  the  second  time,  to  set  a 
general  impression  of  the  whole.  The  result  of  the  two  readings 
may  be  either  the  mark  based  on  details,  modified  by  the  general 
impression ;  or  it  may  be  some  classification,  such  as  "  gpod>  "  fail- 
ure," "excellent"  I  believe  in  the  second  plan.  The  teacher 
would  do  well  to  go  over  the  examination-papers  in  class.  This,. 
I  know,  was  done  in  at  least  two  cases  at  Harvard— and  what- 
ever plan  he  adopts,  and  wherever  he  may  be  teaching,  he  should 
certainly  make  the  paper  of  each  student  a  warning  and  guide 
as  well  as  a  mere  test  of  scholarship.  But  The  Student  needs 
no  ghost  of  a  contributor  to  tell  these  things.  What  is  meant 
on  page  74  by  " a  writing  off"? 

F.  B.  Gummere. 
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The  subject  of  grades,  presented  in  The  Student  of  twelfth 
month,  is  one  of  great  importance  and  demands  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  educators.  In  the  hands  of  injudicious  teachers  or  of  those 
lacking  strict  integrity,  the  system  is  one  likely  to  work  incalculable 
injury  to  delicate,  nervous  organizations.  But  faulty  as  is  our  pres- 
ent system,  I  think  it  will  not  do  to  discard  it.  Rather  let  us  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  from  it  some  of  its  faults  by  stimulating  our 
teachers  to  greater  care  and  conscientiousness  in  its  use.  The  his- 
tory of  nations  proves  the  usefulness  of  the  principle.  Greece  in 
former  times  owed  her  power,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity  to  the 
natural  rivalry  among  the  States. 

To-day  hardly  any  kind  of  business  can  be  carried  on  without  a 
certain  amount  of  rivalry.  The  disposition  to  excel  is  one  of  the 
earliest  stimulating  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  us.  I  believe  this 
disposition  is  right,  but  it  needs  to  be  intelligently  and  conscien- 
tiously developed. 

Children  of  school  age  need  something  of  the  sort  to  spur 
them  forward.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  mature  to  prize 
learning  for  its  own  sake  or  to  be  controlled  by  appeals  to  their 
reason  or  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Later  in  life  they  may  find  so 
much  satisfaction  in  obtaining  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  as  not  to 
need  any  additional  spur. 

I  repeat,  that  grades  are  valuable  only  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
"  honest  and  wise."  Pupils  must  be  marked,  not  alone  by  their 
recitation,  but  by  the  faithful,  conscientious  work  which  the  teacher 
has  reason  to  believe  they  have  performed.  I  should  object  very 
decidedly  to  having  the  grades  publicly  read,  except  those  relating 
to  deportment  There  are  very  few  pupils  that  will  not  study  more 
diligently  if  they  know  they  are  being  marked  every  day. 

Many  pupils  of  good,  natural  ability  grow  neglectful  and  care- 
less when  they  have  no  daily  stimulus  to  study. 

We  always  find  in  our  school  that  when  we  have  neglected  to 
mark  the  pupils  for  a  few  weeks  that  a  resumption  of  the  marking 
system  is  followed  by  a  more  general  studiousness  than  before  was 
apparent. 

Teachers  need,  however,  to  be  very  watchful  lest  dishonest  pupils 
deceive  them  in  some  way,  and  obtain  a  higher  rank  than  is  de- 
served. With  us,  when  giving  our  written  tests,  any  pupil  detected 
in  cheating,  or  practicing  deception  in  any  way,  is  obliged  to  for- 
feit all  his  work,  and  either  receive  zero  in  his  grade,  or  answer 
another  list  of  questions  different,  and,  if  possible,  more  difficult 
than  the  first.  A  list  of  ten  questions,  properly  selected  and  worded, 
will9 1  think,  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  test  a  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject.  Every  teacher  should  aim  to  give  a  fair,  impar- 
tial value  to  a  recitation.  Pupils  soon  learn  whether  the  grades 
mean  anything  or  not.  They  soon  discover  and  appreciate  the 
credit  that  a  teacher  gives  them  for  honest  effort,  even  if  they  failed 
to  make  as  good  an  appearance  in  the  class  as  some  of  their  more 
brilliant  but  less  painstaking  mates.  I  think  it  would  not  be  pos- 
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able  for  teachers  "  to  arrange  some  fixed  principles  by  which  to 
regulate  examination  questions."  It  seems  to  me  that  each  teacher 
can  arrange  these  questions  better  from  his  own  standpoint 

C  H.  J . 


THE  SCHOOLMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  full  of  interest  and  suggestion,  and  very  possibly  of 
some  important  lasting  results,  was  that  recently  held  at  the  build- 
ings of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Haverford  College. 
The  Convention  was  made  up  of  men  coming  from  different  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States,  and  engaged  in  preparing 
boys  for  college.  An  avowed  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  bring 
about  greater  harmony  between  the  fitting  school  and  the  college. 
The  met  that  the  call  for  the  Convention  was  signed  by  the  Princi- 
pals of  several  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  for  boys  is  evidence 
of  a  firm  purpose  to  unify  our  educational  system  in  one  important 
respect. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Convention  on  the  afternoon  of  Eleventh 
month  26th,  Provost  Pepper  welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  spoke  of  the  history  of  the 
University  in  relation  to  the  schools  and  alluded  to  the  work  once 
done  by  the  University  Grammar  School,  which  has  long  ceased  to 
exist.  "  It  is  no  longer  desirable/'  he  said,  "  for  a  university  to 
have  its  own  fitting  schools. 

"  Students  are  drawn  from  far  too  wide  an  area,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  schools  to  meet 
every  reasonable  requirement  and  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the 
colleges  in  the  work  of  education.  It  is  precisely  this  point  of  secur- 
ing the  most  complete  understanding  and  the  closest  relation  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  fitting  school,  which  is  of  such  essential 
importance.  All  abrupt  changes  of  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
course  of  the  student's  career  are  damaging.  Time  is  lost,  confidence 
is  disturbed,  and  good  habits  are  weakened.  Undoubtedly  it  were 
desirable  that  an  organic  connection  should  exist  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  teaching  bodies.  I  would  gladly  see  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  university  determined  by  a  joint  committee  composed  of 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  the  fitting  or  high  schools,  and  the 
university  faculty.  ***** 

"  But  as  regards  the  fitting  schools  both  here  and  throughout  the 
Middle  States,  this  same  adjustment  of  course  and  instruction  and 
this  same  close  relationship  and  mutual  understanding  as  to  methods 
of  examination  and  details  of  requirement  and  system  of  teaching  is 
essential.  It  may  confidently  be  expected  that  this  Convention  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  to  pass  this  desirable  state  of  things. 

"  If  it  become  a  permanent  and  successful  organization,  it  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  both  the  colleges  and  the  schools,  to  benefit  both 
the  teacher  and  the  student,  and  to  be  a  great  force  in  promoting 
that  most  of  all  important  cause,  the  advance  of  good  public  educa- 
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tion."  Dr.  Pepper  closed  by  congratulating  the  Convention  upon  its 
auspicious  beginning,  and  expressed  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  its 
future  success. 

Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  was  then  introduced  to  the 
Convention  and  read  a  paper  on  "  Professional  Training  of  Teachers 
for  our  Higher  Schools  and  Colleges."  Dr.  James  gave  some  ac- 
count of  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  Europe,  made  a 
comparison  between  our  own  country  and  Prussia,  stated  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  Prussia  are  specially 
fitted  for  their  positions  by  professional  study,  and,  while  he  ad- 
mitted that  our  schools  are  very  good,  regretted  that  no  such  result 
was  attained  with  us.  In  an  extended  history  of  the  development 
of  Normal  schools,  Professor  James  showed  how  that  from  the  first 
beginning  of  such  schools  in  the  country  in  1839,  they  had  increased 
to  ten  in  1849,  and  to  sixty-six  in  1869.  He  believed  that  what 
we  now  need  is  schools  for  higher-grade  teachers.  He  regretted 
that  a  large  majority  of  our  Normal  schools  to-day  are  nothing 
more  than  academies,  and  held  that  in  a  country  employing  three 
hundred  thousand  teachers  there  was  need  of  a  higher  standard  for 
admission  to  the  profession. 

Superintendent  MacAlister,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools ; 
President  Magill,  of  Swarthmore ;  Dr.  Faires,  Professor  J.  Hous- 
ton, and  others  joined  in  the  discussion  on  the  paper. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees  looking  toward  a  perma- 
nent organization,  and  the  transaction  of  some  business  matters,  the 
Convention  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  "  The  Relations  between 
the  Fitting  School  and  the  College."  The  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion was  closed  at  seven  o'clock  in  order  to  attend  the  banquet  given 
to  members  of  the  Convention  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  morning  session  on  the  27th,  Professor  Andrew  F.  West, 
of  Princeton,  read  a  very  able  paper  on  "How  to  Improve  our 
Classical  Education." 

Professor  West  presented  a  twofold  argument.  Having  first 
named  the  existing  evils  and  difficulties  surrounding  the  teaching 
of  the  classics,  he  proceeded  to  indicate  the  remedy.  He  deplored 
the  want  of  rational  method,  and  explained  how  readily  the 
courses  in  the  classics  might  be  simplified.  He  would  have  read 
in  the  preparatory  school  only  prose  works — unless,  possiblv, 
Vergil — and  leave  the  study  of  poets  to  the  college.  He  would 
have  the  study  of  the  New  Ionic  Greek  follow  the  Attic,  and  let 
the  Old  Ionic  come  last  instead  of  skipping  from  the  Attic  of 
Xenophon  direct  to  the  Old  Ionic  of  Homer.  He  would  have  no 
man  admitted  to  the  teaching  of  higher  branches  on  any  lower 
terms  than  would  be  required  of  him  for  the  practice  of  law  or  medi- 
cine. The  need  of  thoroughly  trained  masters  he  thought  no  less 
an  evil  than  the  want  of  rational  method  and  lack  of  co-operation  in 
the  existing  modes  due  to  the  complexity  and  difficulties  of  classical 
teaching.  Owing  to  these  greater  difficulties,  he  thought  a  compe- 
tent teacher  of  the  classical  languages  would  never  be  obtained  for 
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the  same  money  that  would  secure  a  competent  teacher  of  sciences 
or  mathematics.  He  would  have  good  practical  working  grammars 
of  Latin  and  Greek  rather  than  philological  reference  books.  And, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  work  of  preparatory  schools,  he  would  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  uniformity  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
colleges. 

On  the  completion  of  Professor  West's  paper  the  following  reso» 
lution  was  proposed  by  Richard  M.  Jones,  of  the  William  Penn 
Charter  School,  and  at  a  later  session  was  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this  Association 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  take  into  consideration,  in  the  matter 
of  the  requisites  for  admission  to  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools : 
(1)  whether  uniformity  of  requisites  is  expedient;  and  (2)  is  it 
practicable?  That  in  the  furtherance  of  their  work  the  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  hold  conferences  with  any  committee  or 
committees  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  higher  institutions 
mentioned  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  this  resolution,  and 
that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  report  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  ALSsociation." 

The  Committee  appointed  under  the  resolution  consists  of  Richard 
M.  Jones,  J.  W.  Faires,  Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  Dr.  B.  K.  Ludwig, 
Charles  E.  Strout. 

At  this  point  the  Convention  adjourned  to  Haverford  College, 
where  the  schoolmasters  were  to  be  entertained,  and  partake  of  tne 
cordial  hospitality  of  the  College.  After  a  business  session,  the 
body  adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  College  authorities 
had  provided  an  excellent  dinner.  On  reassembling  in  Alumni 
Hall,  Dean  Sharpless  welcomed  the  Convention  to  Haverford.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  his  address : 

"  In  the  absence  of  President  Chase  in  Europe,  and  the  sickness 
of  his  brother,  who  fills  his  place,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  express 
the  satisfaction  it  is  to  us  to  meet  the  Schoolmasters'  Convention  at 
Haverford  College.  We  recognize  that  there  should  be  complete 
unity  in  the  educational  system ;  that  the  problems  with  which  col* 
lege  officers  and  school  officers  have  to  deal  are  largely  the  same 

Sroblems.  And  yet  it  so  happens  that  a  boy  comes  from  the  strict 
iscipline  of  the  school  and  is  immediately  thrown  into  the  full 
liberty  of  the  college,  for  which  he  is  not  prepared.  He  is  very  apt 
to  have  a  mental  reaction,  and  the  absence  of  personal  accounta- 
bility too  often  results  in  a  moral  deterioration.  A  great  part  of 
the  work  in  filling  the  gap  ought  to  be  done  by  the  colleges.  Hav- 
erford has  attempted  something,  and  believes  that  the  results  jus- 
tify the  efforts.  But  we  notice  that  boys  from  different  schools 
approach  their  college  duties  in  very  different  attitudes.  Some  are 
frank,  teachable,  and  friendly,  while  others  have  exalted  ideas  of 
the  rights  rather  than  the  duties  of  college  students;  they  feel 
toward  college  officers  as  if  they  were  institutions  against  whom 
it  is  legitimate  to  wage  warfare. 
"  These  things  make  us  think  that  school-teachers  could  do  some- 
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thing  to  create  in  the  minds  of  their  boys  a  proper  feeling  toward 
the  new  duties  and  new  life  which  will  be  thrown  upon  them ;  that 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  they  can  prepare  them  for  college, 
besides  enabling  them  to  meet  the  requisites  printed  in  the  college 
catalogues ;  that  they  can  fit  them  in  their  habits  and  morals  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Then  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  college  officers  to  see  that  there  is  no  violent  break  in  the  system, 
and  so  to  tone  the  college  regulations  that,  while  not  destroying  the 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  they  may  secure  a  proper  daily 
care  for  daily  habits  and  duties. 

"  In  listening  yesterday  to  the  discussions  of  the  teachers,  it  seemed 
that  their  demands  of  the  colleges  were  very  reasonable  ones.  If 
the  schools  will  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  and  refusing  to 
give  certificates,  Haverford  is  entirely  willing  to  place  the  matter 
in  their  hands.  We  have  been  accepting  certificates  for  several 
years  and  have  received  our  best  students  in  that  way.  We  do  not 
think  it  liable  to  grave  abuse.  We  think  that  a  teacher  knows 
more  of  his  boy  than  a  college  examiner  can  possibly  find  out  after 
a  few  hours*  examination. 

"  While  not  authorized  to  speak  definitely,  I  think  that  Haverford 
will,  after  due  notice,  join  with  other  colleges  in  securing  a  uniform 
standard  of  admission.  It  is  not  for  us  to  initiate  the  movement, 
but  we  would  sympathize  with  it  and  live  up  to  its  conditions." 

Discussion  on  the  relation  of  fitting  schools  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  then  invited.  Dr.  Faires  thought  that  professors 
would  be  glad  to  receive  on  certificate,  and  Professor  McElroy  was 
sure  the  Faculty  of  the  University  would  welcome  the  certificate. 
He  felt  the  worthlessness  of  entrance  examinations.  He  was  chair- 
man, he  stated,  of  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty  to  suggest  changes  in 
entrance  examinations,  and  that  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  preliminary  examination  on 
certain  subjects  one  year  before  the  entrance  examinations. 

N.  C.  Hendrickson,  of  New  York,  had  asked  the  New  York  Col- 
lege for  permission  to  send  boys  up  for  preliminary  examination,  and 
his  request  was  granted  by  this  College  and  also  by  Princeton. 
Messrs.  Gooding,  Underdonk,  Maris,  Graff,  and  Johnson  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  certificate  plan,  and  showed  how  the  re- 
sults had  been  most  favorable  in  every  case  where  the  method  had 
been  tried.  Swithin  C.  Shortlidge  thought  a  serious  mistake  would 
be  made  in  adopting  this  plan.  Great  pressure  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  principal  of  a  school  by  both  parent  and  boy  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate,  and  the  effect  of  a  college  admitting  a  student  who 
was  not  ready  for  college  would  be  to  lower  the  standard  of  the 
preparatory  school.  He  was  convinced  that  preliminary  and  en- 
trance examinations  were  all  that  were  wanted.  He  was  supported 
in  this  view  by  John  Way.  Richard  M.  Jones  thought  the  certifi- 
cate plan  was  an  excellent  one,  and  George  F.  Martin  insisted  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  evidence,  that  results  showed  how  satisfactory  it 
was. 
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Professor  James  knew  of  no  place  where  the  system  had  been  un- 
successful. The  great  trouble  nowadays  was  that  boys  get  into 
college  who  ought  to  be  kept  out,  but  few  are  kept  out  who  ought 
to  be  admitted.    He  favored  the  certificate  plan. 

George  F.  Martin  broached  the  subject  of  conditions  in  college 
examinations.  He  was  convinced  that  they  were  ofttimes  unne- 
cessarily imposed.  Students  should  be  given  every  chance  to  enter, 
and  if  they  were  too  deficient  they  should  be  rejected.  Dr.  Faires 
knew  of  instances  where  boys  had  "  no  head "  for  a  particular 
branch,  and  were  brilliant  scholars  in  others.  Such  boys  snould  not 
be  denied  a  college  course. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ABSTRACT  OP  ADDRE8S  ON  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  OUR  CLA88ICAL 
TRAINING.* 

This  topic  has  missed  notice  in  the  discussions  of  the  last  two 
years,  although  it  is  vital  to  the  future  of  classical  instruction  in 
this  country.  The  recent  discussions  are  coming  to  rest,  with  pub- 
lic opinion  favorable  to  the  classics  when  they  are  well  taught,  and 
adverse  if  they  are  badly  taught.  Meanwhile  the  question  is  sink- 
ing into  abeyance  pending  the  production  of  evidence  as  to  whether 
the  classics  will  be  better  taught  hereafter. 

If  this  is  not  done  soon,  we  shall  be  weaker  and  more  exposed  to 
future  assault.  Very  little  has  been  done  to  meet  this  oncoming 
issue.  Individual,  scattered  teaching  of  sound  character  is  ineffi- 
cient for  the  emergency.  We  need  co-operation  in  order  to  a  de- 
velopment and  general  application  of  improved  methods,  which,  by 
their  own  superiority,  shall  drive  out  the  unwholesome  methods 
now  prevalent.     This  leads  to  two  questions : 

I.  What  are  the  present  evils  in  our  classical  teaching  t 
II.  How  shall  they  be  remedied  f 

I.  The  Evils. 

They  are  old  and  deep-seated,  and  have  been  reprobated  again 
and  again  by  the  best  minds  who  have  considered  them.  Socrates' 
warning  to  the  young  interpreter  of  Homer  against  mere  mechan- 
ical methods  and  learning  of  words.  The  criticisms  of  Montaigne, 
Comenius,  Descartes,  Locke,  Milton,  and  Heine.  Dull,  mechani- 
cal, lifeless  methods  are  what  still  mainly  distress  classical  training 
to-day.  With  this  is  to  be  considered  the  want  of  uniformity  even 
in  existing  methods.  The  cause,  then,  two  evils — want  of  method 
and  want  of  agreement — is  easy  to  trace.  It  is  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  and  using  a  rational  method,  and  this  arises 
from  the  complexity  of  classical  training  as  a  process,  a  training 
generally  different  from  that  involved  in  modern  languages,  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  or  the  elements  of  science. 

*  This  abstract  of  Professor  West's  address  at  the  Schoolmasters'  Associ- 
ation was  prepared  by  him  by  request. 
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The  nature  of  the  classical  languages.  Their  grammar.  Its 
articulation.  Its  structure  as  a  grammar  of  highly  logical  inflexion. 
The  literature.  Its  comprehensiveness  in  variety  of  thought.  Its 
examples  of  style.  The  elaborate  range  of  mental  qualities  effected 
by  a  genuine  grammatical  and  literary  culture.  Need  of  exact 
grammatical  preparation  for  the  appreciation  of  the  literature.  It 
requires  a  rare  combination  of  intelligence,  patience,  and  tact  to 
discover  and  apply  true  method  in  the  classics.  Hence,  competent 
classical  teachers  are  rare  and  expensive.  Hence,  from  financial 
necessities  of  schools  and  colleges,  so  many  incompetent  classical 
instructors.  From  this  results  the  discouragement  and  disgust  of 
so  many  pupils.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  these  pupils  able  to 
say  from  experience  that  the  classics  were  valuable,  they  would  be 
our  best  defense  to-day. 

II.  The  Remedies. 

The  evils  are  serious  but  not  incurable.  Latin  and  Greek  works 
are  not  the  only  art  products  which  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
their  professed  friends,  and  yet  survived. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  development  and 
constant  use  of  rational  method,  a  method  which  should  be  the 
resultant  of  three  factors,  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  taught, 
the  ranee  and  order  of  qualities  in  the  pupil  to  which  the  subject  is 
applicable,  and  the  end  to  be  desired. 

The  limits  of  this  address  preclude  a  thorough  development  of 
this.  But  our  outline  of  what  should  be  attempted,  even  as  we  now 
are,  may  be  stretched. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  process  of  classical  education — the 
earlier  disciplinary  and  the  later  cultural  stage.  The  latter  rests  on 
the  former.  The  former  must  lend  to  the  latter,  if  real  satisfaction 
is  to  be  given  the  pupil. 

In  the  earlier  stage  there  are  three  chief  instruments  of  disci- 
pline: grammar,  vocabulary,  and  prose  composition. 

Prose  composition  ought  to  begin  the  day  Latin  or  Greek  begins. 
Vocabulary  ought  also  to  be  acquired  constantly.  The  grammar  is 
to  give  the  forms  and  combinations  of  words,  through  etymology 
and  syntax,  the  vocabulary,  the  material,  and  the  elementary  exercise 
in  prose  composition,  the  continuous  practice  in  organizing  the 
material  furnished  by  the  vocabulary  under  the  forms  of  grammar. 
Grammar  for  form,  vocabulary  for  material,  and  prose  composi- 
tion for  organization  of  material  under  form,  this  is  the  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  the  process. 

We  lack  important  requisites  in  three  respects.  Both  vocabu- 
lary and  prose  are  scantily  treated,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
genuine  teaching-grammar  is  extant  in  this  country.  The  faults 
of  our  grammars.  They  try  to  combine  philological  with  pedagog- 
ical ends.    This  is  a  mistake  in  elementary  grammars. 

What  it  is  that  pupils  need  here.  What  processes  they  ought  to 
undergo.  The  place  of  memorizing.  Knowledge  of  parts  of  words. 
The  place  of  proof  by  particular  examples.    Aristotle's  "  proof  by 
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paradigm"  what  this  really  is.    Its  great  value.    Fuller  use  of  syn- 
thetic process  in  learning  the  verbs. 

Translatable  equivalents.  How  a  rational  etymology  helps  in 
syntax.  Where  questions  of  prosody  are  to  be  studied.  How  the 
vocabulary  and  prose  writing  reinforce  all  the  grammatical  work. 
Above  the  grammar,  what?  A  progressive  reading  of  literary 
masterpieces  graduated  to  the  pupil  s  advancing  capacities. 

What  may  be  done  under  present  college  admission  requisites. 
How  their  requisites  may  be  improved.  Reading  Caesar.  Full 
grammatical  practice  passing  into  beginnings  of  facility  in  exact 
translation.  The  other  authors  read  before  college.  How  to  treat 
them.  What  to  do  with  Homer  and  Virgil.  Beginning  of  style 
and  speed  in  reading. 

The  second  or  cultural  period  should  receive  fuller  development 
in  college. 

Reading  in  abundance. 

The  great  works,  selected  masterpieces. 

The  earlier  discipline  ought  to  be  largely  presupposed,  and  later 
culture  ought  to  emerge. 

Endless  parsing,  grammatical  puzzling  at  sentences,  all  should 
be  abolished  here.  Until  this  is  done  the  pupils  will  be  kept  from 
really  enjoying  the  literary  masterworks. 

Ministerial  instructors  in  Prussia  on  this  point  Conclusion. 
This  development  of  methods  means  also  the  laborious  training  of 
teachers.    No  remedy  short  of  this  will  meet  the  case. 

If  this  remedy  is  tried  thoroughly  we  shall  be  ready  in  advance 
for  the  next  attack.  A.  F.  W. 


THE  PUZZLING  SUM. 

One  morning  before  breakfast  I  asked  my  son  of  eleven  years  to 
work  out  the  following  apparently  simple  arithmetical  sum  which 
I  had  seen  in  a  newspaper :  How  many  times  can  the  number  six 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  be  taken  from  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
million  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  ?  My  boy,  being  fond  of  ciphering,  sat  down  at 
once,  with  a  rather  small  piece  of  paper  before  him,  but  as  he 
began  the  sum  in  subtraction,  I  stopped  him.  Suggesting  that  he 
had  better  be  provided  with  a  sheet  of  ampler  dimensions,  I  laid 
down  a  large  piece  of  brown  man  ilia  paper  in  the  place  of  the 
other. 

At  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  when  breakfast  was  announced,  the 
youthful  cipherer  remarked  that  the  sum  would  be  a  longer  one 
than  he  had  expected.  Nevertheless,  when  the  meal  had  been  fin- 
ished, he  eagerly  took  up  his  pencil  again  and  worked  at  the  prob- 
lem diligently  until  I  was  ready  to  leave  the  house  for  the  day.  He 
then  said  that  he  reckoned  the  sum  would  take  him  two  or  three 
hours  to  finish.  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "longer  than  that;  sol  think 
thou  had  better,  before  proceeding  much  further,  ascertain  how 
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long  it  is  likely  to  take  thee  to  get  through  with  the  task  in  the 
manner  adopted  and  at  the  rate  thou  hast  progressed."  Explain- 
ing how  this  could  be  done,  I  left  him — still  subtracting,  for  he 
seemed  to  have  a  preference  for  that  plain  way  of  doing  the  thing. 
Upon  my  return  in  the  evening,  having  asked  him  whether  he  had 
reached  a  solution  of*  the  question,  he  responded,  "  Why,  it  would 
take  me  about  two  years  to  do !"  I  told  him  that  if  he  had  con- 
tinued at  it  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  subtracted  the  number  three 
times  in  every  minute,  he  would  have  been  employed  one  year  and 
four  months  in  the  occupation ;  yet  now,  if  he  would  divide  six 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  into  the  larger  figures,  he  would  very 
quickly  find  how  many  times  the  one  could  be  taken  from  the  other. 
The  answer  was  found  to  be  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
three  hundred  and  a  fraction.  He  naturally  wondered  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  that  plan  before. 

Well,  this  little  circumstance  has  its  moral  for  finite  mortals — 
even  for  those  who  may  seem  to  have  acquired  a  very  extensive 
and  varied  fund  of  knowledge.  Compared  with  what  is  appre- 
hended by  that "  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,"  and 
whose  ways  are  said  to  be  "  past  finding  out,"  the  wisdom  of  man  is 
but  as  the  very  small  dust  of  the  balance.  Problems  also  there 
are  in  the  moral  world  unknowable  or  incomprehensible  by  man, 
which  it  were  well  to  leave  until  revealed  by  Him  "  that  hath  the 
key  of  David,"  and  who  would  have  us  "  walk  by  faith,  and  not 
by  sight."  Josiah  W.  Leeds. 

Selected  for  Thb  Student. 

POLISH  AND  VARNISH. 

I  was  passing  one  day  by  a  wall  of  rough,  hammered  granite.  I 
noticed  a  post  where  the  granite  had  been  cut  away,  leaving  a  single 
letter,  and  this  was  polished  until  it  exhibited  a  beautiful  surface, 
dark  colored  and  smooth  as  glass.  The  contrast  between  the  color 
of  the  polished  and  the  unpolished  stone  was  remarkable,  and  the 
question  arose,  why  this  difference?  The  answer  seemed  to  be,  the 
polished  granite  is  the  natural  and  actual  color.  If  the  stone  could 
be  cut  smoothly  across  it  would  exhibit  just  that  color.  But  the 
broken  and  hammered  granite  simply  shows  a  rough  and  splintered 
surface  and  does  not  give  us  the  real  beauty  of  the  texture  of  the 
granite.  The  process  of  polishing,  then,  is  a  process  of  bringing 
out  the  actual  character  of  the  material  which  is  polished. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  polish  and  varnish.  The  var- 
nish puts  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface  on  the  outside.  The  polish 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  it  removes  the  ragged  and  splintered 
edges  and  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  just  what  the  material  would 
show  if,  instead  of  being  roughly  split,  it  was  cleanly  divided. 

A  great  many  people  mistake  varnish  for  polish.  With  them, 
polish  is  simply  smoothing  and  daubing  over  the  surface  with  forms, 
affectations,  and  make-believes.    All  this  is  very  different  from 
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polish.  Varnishing  is  easy  work ;  polishing  is  hard  work.  Varnish- 
ing puts  something  an  the  person  which  was  not  there  before;  polish- 
ing simply  shows  what  was  in  the  person  by  removing  the  roughness 
which  concealed  the  real  fineness  of  the  inner  grain.  Varnishing 
covers  up  defects ;  polishing  develops  excellencies. 

It  is  not  well  for  us  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  process  of 
varnishing,  but  polishing  is  of  much  importance.  The  Lord  would 
have  His  servants  as  "  polished  shafts  "  in  His  quiver.  He  seeks  so 
to  work  in  us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  His  sight  that  we  may 
be  as  stones  in  the  great  building,  "  polished  after  the  similitude  of 
a  palace."  Hence  the  long  and  toilsome  and  tedious  processes 
through  which  we  must  pass  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  form 
in  us  the  image  of  His  own  nature  and  fit  us  for  our  high  estate  as 
sons  of  God  and  heirs  jof  everlasting  life  and  glory. — The  Christian. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

Those  who  would  understand  the  politics  of  Europe  must  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  Bulgarian  and  Irish  questions.  Bulgaria,  foiled 
in  every  attempt  thus  far,  has  commissioned  a  deputation  of  nota- 
bles to  visit  the  different  Powers  and  explain  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  unhappy  country.  There  are  indications  that 
some  of  the  Great  Powers  are  so  absorbed  in  the  "  strained  rela- 
tions "  existing  between  them  that  they  will  give  little  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Bulgaria. 

In  Ireland  there  is  a  concerted  attempt  on  the  part  of  tenants  to 
force  lower  rents  by  paying  into  the  hands  of  third  parties  for  the 
landlords  the  customary  rent,  less  twenty  per  cent.,  and  then  resist- 
ing any  action  looking  toward  ejectment.  The  Government  adopts 
an  active  policy,  and  is  sending  troops  to  Ireland  to  aid  in  uphold- 
ing the  claims  of  the  landlords. 

France  has  changed  Ministry  upon  some  question  of  internal 
administration,  the  dominant  party  being  deemed  unfriendly  to 
Germany.  Simultaneously  Count  von  Moltke  in  the  German 
Reichstag  has  created  a  profound  impression  in  Europe  by  arguing 
for  and  almost  demanding  an  enlargement  of  the  German  military 
system.  It  is  true  he  asks  this  only  as  a  precaution  to  maintain 
peace,  but  the  plain  interpretation  of  his  speech  is  that  he  regards 
war  as  possible,  if  not  probable,  at  an  early  day. 

The  English  Parliament  will  meet  on  the  13th  of  next  month. 
Apparently  the  whole  time  will  be  occupied  with  the  Irish  question. 
The  party  of  Home  Rule  is  growing  slowly,  and  the  opposition 
becoming  more  bitter  and  better  organized. 

At  home  we  may  note  the  death  of  two  distinguished  citizens. 
Ex-President  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  a  fit  associate  and  follower  in 
the  place  which  had  known  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  in  that  he  worked 
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his  way  from  humble  life  to  positions  of  trust  and  prominence.  In 
the  general  summing  up  of  his  career,  there  is  a  disposition  to  attri- 
bute to  him  more  ability,  fairness,  and  dignity  than  was  accorded 
him  during  the  heat  of  party  strife. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  son  of  John  Quincy,  and  grandson 
of  John  Adams,  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1872,  but  foiled  to  secure  the  nomination.  He  was  a  distinguished 
anti-slavery  advocate  before  the  Civil  War,  and  from  1861  to  1868 
performed  distinguished  service  as  Minister  to  England — also  was 
American  Arbitrator  at  the  Geneva  Tribunal  some  years  later.  He 
leaves  some  sons  to  perpetuate  the  name  which  has  never  yet  been 
missing  from  our  list  of  statesmen. 

Congress  is  in  session  and  the  country  is  watching  to  see  whether 
its  time  will  be  devoted  to  useful  and  needed  legislation,  or  to  fruit- 
less debates  on  the  tariff  question.  The  President's  message  and 
the  reports  from  the  executive  departments  are  before  the  country, 
and  represent  a  generally  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs. 

Leading  members  of  Congress  are  being  interviewed  as  to  the 
best  means  of  lessening  the  revenue  without  interfering  with  the 
protective  duties,  which  have  been  so  carefully  adjusted.  This 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  now  before  the 
public. 

CORRECTION. 

HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

I  am  glad  to  see  noticed  in  The  Student  the  heroism  of  a  man 
whom  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  held  in  high  esteem.  I 
suppose,  at  least,  that  your  notice,  though  credited  to  another  name, 
is  intended  to  refer  to  Captain  Robert  M.  Grace,  with  whom 
in  1865  I  made  two  trips  on  board  the  national  steamer  Erin.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  a  splendid  physique  and 
rare  executive  ability.  The  care  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
souls,  crowded  aboard  his  ship,  seemed  to  rest  lightly  upon  his 
shoulders  ;  yet  to  his  unwearied  vigilance  we  owed  the  almost  un- 
broken harmony  that  prevailed.  In  contrast  with  the  proverbial 
profanity  of  sailors,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  near  the  end  of  our 
outbound  voyage  a  passenger  publicly  declared,  what  others  had 
noticed,  that  since  coming  on  board  he  had  not  heard  the  name  of 
his  God  taken  in  vain.  James  Altjnson, 

Twelfth  month  13th,  1886.  Yardville,  N.  J. 

"The  death  of  Captain  Grace  on  board  the  America,  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  is  a  fitting  end  to  one  of  the  most  careful  and  obliging  com- 
manders on  the  Atlantic.  The  Captain  had  been  on  the  bridge  for  forty-two 
hours  continuously,  and  was  taken  with  a  congestive  chill,  which  terminated 
his  life.  Oar  first  .trip  across  the  Atlantic  was  made  under  Captain  Grace,  and 
returning  from  Liverpool  in  August  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  return  with  him. 
He  was  a  good  seaman,  a  courageous  officer,  and  a  faithful  friend." — From  the 
"Tourist*  Worlds  E.  M.  Jenkins,  Autumn,  1886. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Punctuation,  and  the  Use  op  Capital  Letters.    By  John 
Hart,  LL.  D.    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

A  reprint  of  a  chapter  from  Hart's  "  Composition  and  Rhetoric." 
It  treats  separately  of  the  use  of  each  mark  of  punctuation,  and 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions.  It  might  be  profitably  used 
by  advanced  pupils  as  a  resumfc  of  the  subject.  There  is  much  to 
be  said,  however,  in  favor  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  comma,  semi- 
colon, and  dash,  at  least  in  connection  with  the  analysis  and  the 
building  up  of  sentences. 

Arithmetic  for  Young  Children.    By  Horace  Grant.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  series  of  varied  exercises  in  small  numbers,  intended  for  use  in 
teaching  children  from  three  years  old  fto  eight.  No  number  above 
twelve  is  taught.  Pupils  are  familiarized  with  some  of  the  com- 
moner weights  and  measures  by  seeing  and  using  them,  but  no 
tables  are  taught.  Great  pains  is  taken  to  develop  the  subject 
naturally,  and  it  is  commended  to  teachers  of  very  young  children. 
Even  instructors  in  more  advanced  arithmetic  might  find  helpful 
hints  in  it. 

Five-Minute  Recitations  for  School  and  College.    Selected 
and  adapted  by  Walter  K.  Fobes.   Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  selections,  chiefly  poems,  though  sometimes  having  a  warlike 
tone  that  jars  on  Quaker  ears,  are  still  well  chosen,  and  are  of 
a  length  appropriate  to  the  purpose.  Teachers  desiring  a  book 
from  which  to  get  school  recitations  will  find  this  helpful. 

Five-Minute  Readings  for  Young  L\dies.       Selected  and 
adapted  by  Walter  K.  Fobes.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Corresponding  to  the  above,  though  adapted  especially,  though 
not  exclusively,  for  girls. 

Five-Minute  Declamations.    Selected  and  adapted  by  Walter 
K.  Fobes.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

These  are  prose  selections,  chosen  for  their  spirit  and  fire.  A 
majority  are  patriotic,  some  warlike.  Every  one  can  be  delivered 
in  five  minutes.  Many  of  them  are  by  American  orators,  among 
whose  names  Webster's  occurs  most  frequently. 

How  to  Keep  Well.    By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.    Boston: 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  seems  like  a  good  text-book  on  physiology  and  hygiene  "for 
the  lower  grade  of  schools."  It  is  couched  in  unusually  simple 
language,  contains  numerous  cuts,  and  gives  special  attention  to 
stimulants  and  narcotics.  ■  In  the  preface  the  author  avows  the  sen- 
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sible  belief  that  "  the  real  object  of  studying  physiology  in  our 
common  schools  is  to  teach  young  folks  how  to  keep  well  and 
strong." 

Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live.    By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  rather  more  advanced  text-book  by  the  same  author,  with  much 
the  same  merits  as  the  last. 

The  Child's  Book  op  Health.    By  Albert  P.  Blaisdell,  M.  D. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  is  a  primer  of  physiology  and  hygiene  adapted  to  be  read  by 
young  pupils  as  a  text  for  oral  lessons.  In  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher,  who  can  impress  the  simple  description  by  the  use  of  plates, 
blackboard  drawings,  models,  and  bones,  it  seems  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  aid.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  effects  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  and  all  the  health  hints  seem  to  be  comprehensible  to 
small  children. 

Hints  on  Language.     By  S.  Arthur  Burt.     Boston :   Lee  & 
Shepard. 

The  author  thus  explains  his  object :  "  The  absence  of  a  text- 
book on  a  subject  which  must  be  taught  orally  makes  instruction 
unsystematic  and  often  unsuccessful.  In  order  to  suggest  a  method 
of  graded  class-work,  which  shall  include  under  the  head  of  lan- 
guage whatever  is  taught  in  reading,  writing,  form,  color,  and 
number,  the  author  offers  the  following  hints  to  the  profession  on 
the  basis  of  experiments  already  attempted  by  teachers." 

We  are  also  in  receipt  of  Exercises  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Senses,  by  Horace  Grant ;  a  little  book  on  Educational  Psychology, 
by  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  and  Study  of  the  English  Classics 
(revised),  by  Albert  F.  jBlaisdell,  A.  M.,  all  published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 


Selected  for  The  Student. 

EMULATION  AND  OVERWORK. 

The  Scripture  classes  "  emulations  "  with  wrath,  strife,  seditions, 
heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revelings,  and  such  like, 
as  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v,  20, 21) ;  yet  this  element  in  human 
nature  is  constantly  appealed  to,  especially  in  the  young  and  among 
those  who  are  seeking  an  education.  There  are  honors  to  be  taken, 
there  are  prizes  to  be  won,  and  the  question  is  not  what  a  student 
working  in  the  fear  of  God  and  for  His  glory  can  accomplish,  but 
how  much  can  a  person  do  under  whip  and  spur,  in  the  hope  of 
outdoing  others  and  winning  away  from  them  special  honors  and 
favors. — The  Christian. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Answer  to  No.  95. — As  to  die  "  What  Is  It?"  as  inquired  by  the 
correspondent  of  Harper,  Kan  ,  it  might  aid  such  as  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  specimen  to  know  whether  it  is  fossil  or 
some  fragment  of  a  species  still  living. 

The  mention  of  "nerves"  would  imply  that  the  hone  was  not  yet 
freed  from  all  the  softer  tissues.  There  are  certain  species  of  fishes  that 
have  the  teeth  apparently  knit  (anchylosed)  to  the  surface  of  the 
jaw  by  means  of  fine,  bony  fibres  that  possibly  might  be  mistaken 
for  nerves.  Joe.  Moore. 

New  Gardes,  X.  C. 

No.  96. — How  is  it  that  a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  poles  is  longer 
than  a  degree  at  the  equator,  because  of  the  earth  being  flattened? 

Answer  to  No.  96. — The  arc  of  a  meridian  is  flattened  at  the 
poles ;  hence  the  circle  with  which  it  most  nearly  agrees  would  be 
larger  than  the  one  at  the  equator,  where  the  curvature  is  sharper. 
The  larger  the  circle  the  longer  is  the  arc  of  one  degree.  If  the 
inquirer  will  draw  an  ellipse  (flattened  circle),  and  then  construct 
circles  agreeing  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  curve  at  equator  and 
poles,  the  answer  will  be  evident.  L  S. 


ITEMS. 


— Haverford  Notes. — President  Thomas  Chase  has  placed  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Managers,  who  have  accepted  it 
This  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  remain  abroad  longer,  and  have  a 
complete  cessation  from  duties,  in  order  to  recuperate  his  health. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  will  soon  be  ready  Co  return  to  the  College. 
Professor  P.  E.  Chase  was  appointed  his  successor  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  college  year. 

Lectures  of  general  interest  have  been  delivered  to  the  whole 
College  by  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne, 
Luigi  Monti,  and  James  Wood.  These  have  mostly  been  largely 
attended  by  friends  from  the  neighborhood.  Programmes  of  the 
College  course  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  desiring  them. 

The  College  Catalogue  for  the  year  1886-7  has  been  issued.  It 
shows  fourteen  professors  and  instructors,  and  ninety-four  students. 
The  requisites  for  admission  have  been  somewhat  changed,  but  any 
one  who  has  been  preparing  for  entrance  in  1887  will  be  accepted 
on  the  old  requisites.  Abram  F.  Huston,  of  Coatesville,  has  been 
added  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Professor  Thomas,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  has  returned 
to  his  duties. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  sent  to  press,  we  have  heard  of  the 
death  of  Professor  Pliny  Earle  Chase,  Twelfth  mo.  17th,  and  on  the 
19th  occurred  the  death  of  Edward  Pope,  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Class.    The  College  was  dispersed  till  after  the  New  Year. 
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— The  Winter  Term  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary  opened  on  the  23d 
of  Eleventh  month  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Eighty-six  pupils  enrolled  and  more  ex- 
pected in  the  middle  of  the  term.  Extensive  improvements  in  the 
f  rounds  and  in  the  drainage  of  the  buildings  have  been  made 
uring  the  past  year.  Steam  heat  has  been  introduced  into  the 
boarding-house.  A  marked  religious  interest  prevails  among  the 
students. 

— Education  in  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting. — The  clerk  of  the  Kan- 
sas Yearly  Meeting  sends  word  that  on  the  presentation  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  to  the  Meeting  held  in  Tenth 
month  last,  they  had  an  interesting  time ;  several  of  the  young 
men  made  very  appropriate  remarks  tending  to  encourage  the 
members  to  look  forward  to  an  arrangement  for  a  Yearly  Meeting 
school.  The  whole  number  of  minors  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  is 
over  three  thousand.  Special  reports  were  received  from  Grellet, 
Tonganoxie,  and  Hesper  Academies,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Tonganoxie  and  Hesper  Academies  have  opened  for  the  third 
year's  work  with  very  encouraging  prospects,  and  the  past  year's 
work  in  all  appears  to  have  been  nighly  satisfactory,  the  students 
having  shown  earnest  enthusiasm  in  their  work  and  made  com- 
mendable progress.  Several  who  have  attended  the  Academies  for 
the  past  two  years  have  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
for  tne  present  year.  The  report  comments  on  this:  "As  our  in- 
fluence thus  begins  to  widen,  our  responsibility  increases,  as  well  as 
our  opportunities  for  doing  good."  The  Committee  concluded  their 
report  oy  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  an  exclusive 
and  united  session  upon  the  subject  of  Education  next  year,  which 
proposal  was  approved  by  the  Meeting,  if  arrangements  could  be 
maae  for  it. 

—  Wedtovm  Notes. — The  winter  session  of  1886-7  seems  likely  to 
have  the  '86  dropped  from  its  title.  At  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee,  held  Tenth  mo.  1st,  the  question  of  deferring  the  open- 
ing of  the  coming  winter  term  until  the  new  building  was  ready  for 
occupancy  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee.  They  met  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  decided  to  postpone  the  next  session  from  Eleventh 
mo.  2d  to  Eleventh  mo.  30th.  The  whole  Sohool  was  to  occupy  the 
new  building  if  it  should  be  ready,  and  if  not  was  to  continue  in  its 
old  quarters.  As  the  time  of  opening  drew  near  it  became  evident 
that  the  new  building  would  not  be  lighted  and  heated  by  the  30th. 
Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  occupying  the  new  building  had 
rendered  the  old  practically  untenable.  Notice  was  therefore  given 
about  Eleventh  mo.  22d  that  the  opening  would  be  deferred  until 
all  needful  work  had  been  completed,  without  naming  any  definite 
time. 

At  present  writing  nothing  has  been  decided,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  School  will  open  First  mo.  4th,  1887. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  accommodating  the  whole 
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School  in  the  new  building  and  in  Industrial  HalL  The  boys  will 
have  their  class-rooms  in  this  latter  building,  as  heretofore.  They 
will  occupy  their  dormitories  in  the  new  building,  as  well  as  the 

Sllecting-room  and  parlor.  The  girls  will  find  lodging  in  the 
useum,  which  will  be  wholly  given  up  to  them,  and  in  the  rooms 
over  the  kitchen.  There  are  also  some  smaller  rooms  which  can  be 
given  them  if  their  numbers  require  it.  In  these  places  they  can 
be  made  quite  as  comfortable  as  they  would  be  in  the  old  building. 
The  large  entrance  hall  is  to  be  used  as  a  girls'  parlor.  Northward 
from  this  has  been  built  a  closed  wooden  shed,  which  communicates 
with  the  boys'  old  bath-rooms.  These  will  be  occupied  by  the  girls. 
The  new  shed  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  wash-room,  the  racks,  troughs, 
etc.,  having  been  moved  from  the  girls'  old  wash-room.  A  covered 
way  has  been  built  from  the  carriage  porch  to  the  east  door  of  the 
boys'  nursery,  thus  opening  this  also  for  the  girls.  The  Governess 
will  occupy  the  room  next  to  the  entrance  hall  and  north  of  the 
main  corridor.  The  parlor  opposite  will  be  used  as  a  class-room. 
The  girls  will  also  occupy  four  of  the  class-rooms  on  the  boys'  side. 
Temporary  double  doors  will  be  placed  just  west  of  the  boys  parlor. 
The  large  library  will  be  used  as  a  girls'  collecting-room. 

The  front  entrance,  for  the  present,  will  be  by  the  door  in  the  re- 
cess east  of  the  Library,  and  the  approach  for  carriages  will  be  in 
the  boys'  north  quadrangle.  The  class-room  next  to  the  temporary 
entrance  will  be  used  for  the  general  office,  and  the  room  next  to  it 
is  fitted  up  for  the  visitors'  parlor.  The  Latin  Classes  and  other 
mixed  classes  will  recite  in  the  new  building  in  the  room  next  to  the 
boys'  parlor.  This  general  plan  may  be  somewhat  modified  before 
the  School  settles  into  its  new  quarters,  but  it  promises  to  give  fairly 
convenient  and  comfortable  accommodations. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  about'  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and 
one  hundred  girls  for  the  coming  term.  Some  weeks  ago  the  Com- 
mittee determined  to  contract  for  the  removal  of  the  old  building 
and  the  erection  of  the  girls'  wing  as  soon  as  forty  thousand  dollars 
more  were  subscribed.  As  the  subsequent  subscriptions  now  amount 
to  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  and  are  still  coming  in,  it  is  probable 
that  the  old  building  will  be  pulled  down  before  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter. In  its  present  dismantled  state  it  is  almost  an  object  of  pity, 
and  sentiment  agrees  with  utility  in  declaring  that  its  days  should 
be  speedily  numbered. 

The  main  causes  of  the  delay  in  opening  the  School  were  the  in- 
completed heating  and  lighting  facilities.  The  electricians  are  still 
running  the  wires,  and  the  two  large  dynamos  and  their  engine  are 
not  yet  set  up,  but  the  heating  has  been  in  most  successful  operation 
since  Eleventh  mo.  28th.  The  system  includes  both  direct  radiation 
and  heated  air,  which  is  driven  by  fans  over  steam  coils.  The  fans 
have  not  yet  been  started,  but  the  radiators  have  kept  the  building 
comfortably  warm  through  severe  tests  of  high  winds  and  low  tem- 
perature. 


ANGUS-HOYT.    BIBLE  HANDBOOK.         '  <% 

An  Introduction  td  the  Study  of  Sacred  Scripture.  &g 

Angus  &  Hoyt's  New  Illustrated  Edition.    By  Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  of  the  *>^t 

Bible  Revision  Commiitee  of  England,  etc.     With  Revisions,  Notes,  and  ^ 

Indexes,  especially  adapting  the  volume  to  the  Bible  Reader,  v* '^ 

Student,  Teacher,  and  Clergyman. 

Grown  8vo.    Nearly  300  illustrations,  with  maps  and  indexes.        1  voL » 12mo,  cloth,  $3.00* 


[M 


DBIFTED  SNOWFLAKES;  |^ 

OR,  POETICAL    GATHERINGS   FROM  MANY  AUTHORS.  V$ 

Pint  and  Second  Series  in  one  volume.                          Cloth,  extra  gilt  edge,  in  box,  $150  ,  •  '$ 

Leaves  Gathered  in  the  Daily  Walks  of  Life.  "•?$ 

By  the  Compiles  of  "  Drifted  Snowflakes."                               '  +*-i 

Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  in  box,  $1.00.  "  J 

Thoughts  That  Cluster  Bound  Our  Homes.  ^. 

By  the  Compiles  of  *'  Drifted  Snowflakes."  ■:}■'?$ 

Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  in  box,  $1.00. 

Self  Culture,  Intellectual.  Physical,  and  Moral. 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  ','  > 

Students'  Pocket  Edition,  10  oents .  < 

JOHir  HIGHLANDS,  229  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia.  J 

R.  J.  ALLEN,  SON  &  CO.,  I 

CROCKERY  DEPARTMENT,  j 

309  and  311  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

IMPORTERS    OF  H 

China,  Glassware,  and  Lamps  J 

FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

DINNER  SETS,  CHAMBER  SETS, 
ROCHESTER  LAMPS,  TEA  SETS, 
LIBRARY  LAMPS,  VASE  LAMPS. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

I.  Course  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Artu, 

In  this  course  Latin  is  required  three  years;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  BMffii 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  Preach  and  German,  Literature 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  in 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  effort*  on  one 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Course  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year ;  Mathematics  through  three  year*;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  u.    Particular  attention  if 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  It  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

III.  Course  in   Practical  Science  and  Engineering,  leading   to   the   degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.    The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathematics, 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering   instruments  in  the  field,  In  iht 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.     Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 

Haverford  College  P.  O,,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

QUEEN  &  CO. 
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We  publish 
teen  priced  and 
ill  uat rated  Cata- 
logues, each  de-< 
scribing  different 
classes  of  instru- 
ments. Sekdfojsl 


HstWitatlrtl  rift 
Pipv.  tic 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


m 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  hfcve  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets ;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able.   Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLEN  JAY;  Treasurer. 


Dr.  Sauireur's  Educational  Works. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  of  Dr.  Sauveur/s  Works  for  the  teaching  of  French  and  Latin, 
according  to  his  method  (the  natural  method)  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 

A  copy  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by  the  author  on  receipt  of  half  the 
retail  price.  Address, 

DR.  L.  SAUVEUR,  3800  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

~~~~  JANENTZKY  &  WEBER^~  ~~  ~ 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP 

ABTISTS'    L^^TIEIRIj^ILiS, 

J.  &  W.'s  Artists'  Oil  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes,  Water  Colors  and  Pastels,  Paint  Boxes, 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting  Outfits,  Drawing  and  Painting  Studios. 

Engineer*'  and  Draughtsmen's  Supplies,  Mathematical  Instruments,  Etchers'  and  Engravers'  Tools,  Wax  and  Paper 

Flower  Materials.  1125  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


3£DREER>S 

6ARDEN  SEEDS 

PliANTS,  BTTLBS,  and 
Requisite*.  They  are  the 
REST,  at  the  LOWEST 
PRICES.  Calendar  for 
1 886  Bent  far  6c.  In  stamps 
HENRY  A.  DREER, 
tU  CHESTNUT  ST.  PIIILa! 


FKEXCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 

too  '-an,  bv  ten  tvwks'  study,  master  all  of  these 
Ian  friges  sn  tiivl  ei  1 1  Ly  f«  )r  e  very-day  and  bust  ness  con  - 
**rnit[on,  by  Dr.  Huh.  8.  Rosenthal's  celebrated 
M I  I  -TE  KfiCH  A  PT  SYSTEM.  Terms,  So  for  books 
pf  «rh  language,  wtih  privilege  of  answers  to  all 
u  ^t  i  on  s  rtn  d  eorree  tlon  of  exercises.  Sample  copy, 
Part  1 ,  25  eea  ts.  Literal  terms  to  Teachers. 
MeUt«r*«haft  Publishing  Co., 

Herald  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOULKE  &   TICHE, 

ATTORNEY8-AT-LAW, 

25  and  26  aerman  American  Block,  8T.  PAUL,  XXHH . 

Especial  attention  given  to  the  interests  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  good  rates  of  interest.  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Nat.  American  German  Bank  at  St.  Paul. 
Write  for  information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  selecting  advertisements  for  this  paper, 
care  is  used  to  admit  only  those  that  are 
worthy.  In  corresponding  with  advertisers, 
please  say  that  you  do  so  on  seeing  the  adver- 
tisement in  The  Student. 
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AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO, 
Furniture,  Bddiag,  Curtails,  lte.f 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 

:ftt:r,:e3  spices. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAY8 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

fourth   and   Raoe   Streets,  PHII^ADEnLPETLA. 

McCALLUM,  CREASE  &  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

FINE    CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  ioi4  Chestnut  Street, 
«MERSHON"    Patent    Shaking    Grate. 

HEATER  AND  RANGE   WORKS. 
Portable  and  Brick  Heaters,  with  the  Celebrated  "  Mershon  "  Patent  Shaking  Grate  Attacbet 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  the  highest  and  moat  reliable  testimonials,  furnished  free. 
1203  FILBERT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


LADIES^SHOE  ^STOBE> 

JOB1*  PABSBB,  Jr.,  ft  CO., 

£To.    20    So-u.tlL    Elgrlitli    Street,   Flillsid.elp3a.ia, 

Near  Chestnut— not  above  Market. 
Shoes  and  Slippers  for  Ladies  and  Children  ready  made  or  made  to  measure.    We  believe  In  W 
dealing.   Prices  in  plain  figures.   Soft,  easy  shoes  for  old  ladies. 
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NEW 


•  1ft 


BOOKS 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 


History  asi  Constitution  #  United  States. 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

This  is  a  capital  little  work  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
16mo,  in  full  cloth.'  25  cents. 


EXERCISES 


Fundamental  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
44  With  Answers  "  and  '*  Without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

ByProf.  E.  ORAM LYTE,  A. M. 
State  Normal  School,  MUlersvUle,  Penna. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  young  man.  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
In  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lytr's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  Si 
cents.    Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 
public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
whloh  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 
together : 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 25  ets. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic, 88cts. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devolving  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  their  use  an  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  .  21  cts. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,    .  •  41  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,    •  •  31  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic,  .  .  80  cts. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared- 
Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc., $1.19 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete, 1.05 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  •  1.05 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  .  .$2.25 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  •  1.65 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....   1.65 


TBS  TODEBSIQNED  ABS  ALSO  PTOLISHEBS  OF  MANY  OTHEE  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS,  AMONG  WHICH  ABS- 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  38  cts. 
Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  50  cts. 


WmUake'i  C.  S,  Literature,  50  cts. 
Wettlake'a  How  to  Write  Letters,  M  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

Lyte's  School  Sons;  Book,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 

Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and 
Grammar  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents 
each. 


Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $L05. 
New  edfcion  containing  latest  discoveries  in  ap- 
plication of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  63  cents  and  $1.25. 
Sheppard's  U.  S.  Constitution,  63  cts.  and  $1.05. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  825  00. 


SQWGa,  FOTTS  &  GH,  Pilk,  S3Q  Market  Start,  Philadelphia. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 
fpfock  ||rokert 

No.  ,1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

2£To.  700  ABOH  STBSST, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Collections,  Settlements  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 

QBOBQB  B.  JOHltSOIt, 

No.  sa  E.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Telephone  No.  107. 
Practice  in  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
•  adelphia  Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  West  Grove  and  Eennett 
Square. 

Wffl,   H.   MOON, 
Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  and  medium  size, 

for  lawn  and  avenue  planting. 

Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

Landscape  Gardening  a  specialty. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

Queen  a-Go.924  chest.st.phia. 


Marine  .Fields-Spy  Glasses 
from  25 <t  to  $500.00 


rauK«sn™»msTst. 

?  SIQ  N AL    y SEHVICC  SPY  GL 


nUNN  4k  SOUTH, 

8  North  Sixth  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


DEALEBS  IN 


STAIB  BODS,  CURTAIN  POLES, 
and  FANCY  BRASS  GOODS. 


w.  a 

BOOK   BINDEE, 
152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Room  4),  PHILADA. 

Old  Books  Rebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphltt 
work  promptly  attended  to . 

m  <*&£&+ 

1 '  "GLOBES  SPRIN6 IMPRKUB 
PCRlMUIGTBTHEMSICn. 

GEO.  W.  HANCOCK, 

Real  Estate  and  Surveying 

Bents  Colleoteti- 

717  Walnut  St.,  and  40th  and  Lancaster  An., 

PHILADELP  HIA.        


Queen  &Co.  9  24  ghEST.  St. 


^GTAC/ 


*GLtS&' 


TEACHERS! 

good,  quiet  order.   A 


Our  New  School  Aids  are  used 
for  conducting  day  schools  in 

„ _, A  set  contains  230  large,  pretfr 

chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  elegaotlr 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  sad 
mottoes.  Price  per  set.  $1  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  50c. 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friendship,  Scripture,  wedding,  visiting. 
birthday.  Christmas,  new  year,  prize,  fine  gift  cards, 
school  reports,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
samples.  80c.;  half  set,  15c.  Price-list  free.  All  port- 
paid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 

FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  WARREN,  Pi. 


FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

821  CHESTNUT   STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OFFICE,    409    CHESTNUT    STREET. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  22d,  186&. 

OHAETEB  PERPETUAL.      |     CAPITAL,    .    .    $1,000,000.     I     ASSETS,  $17,813,563.4CL 
INSURES  Lives,  Grants  Annuities,  ^Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  which 

interest  is  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  truster,  guarj>ux. 

assignee,  committer,  receiver,  agent,  etc,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  and 

surplus  fund  furnishes  ample  security. 

All  trust  funds  and  investments  are  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  assets  of  the  Company. 
Owners  ok  Real  Estate  are  invited  to  look  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  has  the 

care  of  this  description  of  property.    It  U  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  in  the  law  of  Real  Estate, 

seconded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assistants.    Some  of  them  give  their  undivided  attention  to  its  care 

and  management. 

The  incomes  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
Samuel  R.  Shiplby,  President.  j        Asa  8.  Wing,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

T.  Wistar  Brown,  Vice-President  I        Joseph  Ashbrook,  Manager  of  Insurance  Dept. 

J.  Roberts  Foulkr.  Trust  Officer. 
DIRECTOBS. 


8aml.  R.  Shipley,  Phila. 
T.  Wistar  Brown,  " 
Richard  Cadbury,  " 
Henry  Haines,  *' 

Richard  Wood,         " 

6 


William  Hacker,  Phila. 
Israel  Morris,  " 

Chas.  Hartshorne,  •• 
Wm.  Gummere,  " 
FrederioOonini,  .<• 


Philip  a  Garrett.  Phila. 
Justus  C.  8trawbridge»  Phila. 
Murray  Shipley,  Ctan_  O. 
J.M.Albert£m,N6i 
Asa  8.  Wing,  Phil*. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  Co. 


MONROE'S  Readers  A  Spellers, 
MONROE'S  New  Readers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
Business-Standard  Copy-Books 
Business-Stand.  Book-Keeping 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENES  New  Grammars. 
POWELLS  Language  Series. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROYSFS  Am.  6  Eng.  Literature. 
APPLETONS  Young  Chemist 
PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IS  Bromfleld  Bt. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  present  this  month  two  additional  communications  on  the 
subject  of  school  grades,  and  trust  that  our  school  committees  and 
teachers  will  be  able  to  gather  from  all  that  has  been  contributed 
some  useful  ideas.  Briefly  summing  up  the  varying  yet  generally 
harmonious  opinions,  we  deduce  the  following : 

First.  All  agree  that  some  system  of  marking  and  making  reports 
to  parents  is  desirable,  in  order  that  both  pupils  and  their  natural 
caretakers  may  know  whether  the  instructor  considers  that  the 
lessons  are  prepared  satisfactorily. 

Second.  Parents  especially,  looking  mainly  at  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  children,  and  at  the  building  up  of  their 
character,  object  to  such  publicity  of  comparison  between  the  pupils 
of  a  class  as  would  tend  to  undue  pride  in  smartness  and  undue  dis- 
couragement at  slowness,  or  to  working  rather  with  the  aim  of  com- 
ingout  ahead  of  others  than  of  doing  well. 

Third.  The  stimulus  of  emulation  is  valued  most  by  the  teachers 
of  large  schools  of  bovs. 

Fourth.  Many  teacners  are  finding  that  there  may  be  other  effec- 
tual ways  of  marking  and  of  expressing  appreciation  of  effort  or 
Tebuking  indolence  than  by  an  exact  system  of  grading  in  numbers 
for  examinations,  and  publishing  the  comparative  standing  of  the 
pupils. 

F.  B.  Gummere's  question,  "  What  is  meant  by  writing  off?"  is 
amusingly  suggestive.  When  the  children  talk  of  "  writing  off11  a 
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study  or  a  book,  meaning  answering  the  examination  questions 
given  to  test  their  knowledge  of  it,  do  they  not  frequently  think 
that  having  answered  those  questions  and  obtained  a  marking  of 
them  entitling  to  advance  to  another  study,  that  the  subject  is  done 
with — it  is  written  "  off,"  and  need  never  be  remembered  more  ? 


Now  another  question  is  brought  forward  by  a  parent — that  of 

Imzzles  in  algebraic  questions.  To  some  of  us  it  used  to  be  a  de- 
ign t  to  contrive  ways  of  making  soluble  equations  from  such  ex- 
amples ;  but  the  taste  and  aptitude  of  different  minds  vary  so  much 
in  such  work,  it  is  certainly  important  not  to  impose  unnecessary 
and  fruitless  burdens.  What  is  the  experience  of  the  teachers  of 
algebra  ? 

We  believe  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  wide  learning  and 
greatly  varied  abilities  of  the  late  Professor  Pliny  Earle  Chase  to 
regard  as  the  greatest  good  of  his  life  the  influence  he  for  fifteen 
years  exercised  over  the  young  men  who  came  under  his  instruction 
at  Haverford.  His  great  sympathy  made  him  a  great  spiritual 
helper  to  young  men  as  well  as  a  great  teacher.  His  pure  life  and 
kind  heart  made  his  explanation  of  religious  truth  particularly 
valuable  just  at  that  period  of  life  so  trying  to  a  young  man's  faith 
when  he  is  seeking  to  put  all  belief  on  the  basis  of  reason.  The 
testimony  to  his  nelp  of  those  who  have  been  under  the  teach- 
ing of  Professor  Chase  is  unanimous. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  has  issued  a  very  full  and  interesting  statistical  report  of 
those  schools  for  the  past  year,  giving  also  his  views  on  many  points 
in  education.    A  few  of  these  we  shall  quote : 

"  A  school  or  system  is  not  a  frame- work  that  can  be  torn  down 
and  put  together  again  according  to  another  model,  or  even  a  ma- 
chine that  "can  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  built  over  again ;  it  is  rather 
an  organism  that  has  been  produced  by  growth  or  evolution,  more 
or  less  alive,  more  or  less  fruitful,  and  that  must  be  handled  in 
harmony  with  its  own  nature  and  laws.  What  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh says  of  constitutions  is  true  of  school  systems,  *  They  are  not 
made,  they  grow.'  All  changes,  no  matter  how  numerous,  how  im- 
portant, or  how  radical,  to  be  beneficent,  must  be  made  opportunely 
and  prudently,  and  must  consume  time.  In  the  grave  words  of 
Bacon,  found  in  his  essay  of  '  Innovations,'  '  It  were  good,  there- 
fore, that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow  the  example  of 
Time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by 
degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived.' 

"The  end  of  a  school  is  the  education  of  the  pupil — his  growth  in 
knowledge,  in  mental  power,  and  in  character.  As  promotive  of 
this  end,  a  school  or  system  of  schools  may  be  looked  at  from  two 
standpoints— one  external  and  one  internal.  On  the  outside  we  see 
buildings,  apparatus,  books,  a  course  of  graduated  studies,  a  scheme 
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of  classification,  and  an  organization  of  teachers ;  on  the  inside  we 
see  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  teacher.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  and  influence  between  these  two 
classes  of  forces :  buildings,  books,  and  courses  of  study  will  affect 
the  teacher ;  the  teacher,  in  turn,  will  affect  them.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  external  or  material  forces  are  much  more  fully  under 
the  control  of  legal  authorities  than  the  internal  or  spiritual  forces. 

"Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  practical  limit  of  improvement  is 
reached  much  soouer  in  material  than  in  spiritual  elements.  While 
progress  beyond  a  given  point  practically  ceases  in  the  one  case,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on  indefinitely  in  the  other. 

"  I  shall  not  take  space  to  consider  the  outer  organism  of  the 
schools — buildings,  courses  of  study,  and  the  general  organization. 
No  doubt  there  is  here  room  for  considerable  improvement.  Passing 
these  points  by,  I  shall  indicate  the  character  of  the  principal  im- 

?rovement  that  may  fairly  be  hoped  for  in  years  to  come.  In  fact, 
have  indicated  it  already,  for  it  lies  in  the  teacher's  own  peculiar 
field.  It  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
ability  and  character,  and  therefore  of  instruction  and  discipline.  It 
will  come  as  the  result  of  teachers  putting  more  knowledge,  more 
thought, and  more  personality  into  their  work;  and  that  they  may  put 
more  of  these  qualities  into  their  work,  they  must  have  more  of  them 
in  themselves.  You  will  never  have  in  the  school  what  you  have 
not  first  in  the  teacher." 


The  new  Scribner's  Magazine,  beginning  this  year,  appears  to  be 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  former  one.  While  not  so  profusely  or 
artistically  illustrated  as  The  Century  or  Harper's  Monthly,  it  yet 
has  sufficient  well-executed  illustrations  to  illustrate  its  subject- 
matter.  The  second  number  contains  a  continuation  of  the  "Remin- 
iscences of  the  Siege  and  Commune  of  Paris,"  by  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  American  Minister  there  at  that  time ;  "  Glimpses  at  the 
Diaries  of  Gouveneur  Morris ;"  "  Our  Naval  Policy ;"  two  articles 
on  "  Julius  Caesar ;"  two  poems,  and  several  stories,  partly  illustra- 
tive of  the  early  years  of  our  own  country.  Seribner  can  be  fur- 
nished with  The  Student  for  $3.40. 

A  new  educational  periodical,  The  Schoolteacher,  comes  to  us  from 
Winston,  N.  C,  edited  and  published  by  J.  L.  Tomlinson  and  Wm . 
A.  Blair.  The  first  number  contains  a  large  amount  of  original 
matter,  and  compares  well  with  other  educational  papers.  The 
Student  will  club  with  The  Schoolteacher  for  $1.75. 


With  the  present  number  we  shall  commence  to  send  The  Stu- 
dent free  to  some  of  our  friends  in  the  West,  hoping  that  many  of 
them  will  become  sufficiently  interested  to  wish  to  support  our  edu- 
cational periodical  another  year. 

Temporary  illness  prevented  the  preparation  of  Professor  Isaac 
Sharpies*'  usual  paper  on  Astronomy  this  month. 
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PLINY  EARLE  CHASE,  LL.D. 

»r  Pliny  Earle  Chase  was  the  son  of  Anthony  and  Ljdia 
£i»>^  .  tse,  and  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Eighth  mo.  18th,  1820. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  and 
in  the  Friends'  Boarding-school  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  entered 
Harvard  University  in  1835.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
in  1839,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  1844.  The  degree  of  LI*  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Haverford  College  in  1876. 

On  leaving  college  he  taught  district  schools  in  Leicester  and 
Worcester,  and  was  an  associate  teacher  in  Friends'  School,  Provi- 
dence ;  he  also  taught  in  Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  in  a  private  school  in  that  city.  In  1843  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Brown  Oliver,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  about  this  time 
prepared  for  publication  The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Parts  I  and 
II.  This  was  published  by  Uriah  Huntx&  Son,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  afterward  wrote  The  Common  School  Arithmetic,  published  in 
Worcester.  These  books  were  extensively  used  in  New  England, 
uutil  a  firm  bought  the  plates  and  melted  them  up  to  have  a  clearer 
field  for  a  rival  book.  In  1850,  in  connection  with  Horace  Mann, 
he  prepared  Mann  and  Chase's  Arithmetic  Practically  Applied,  but 
this  had  only  a  moderate  sale.  He  published  no  more  books  for 
schools  until  1884,  when  Elements  of  Meteorology  for  Schools  and 
Households  appeared:  Part  I,  Practical  Instructions;  Part  II, 
Principles  and  Scholia,  a  book  with  which  some  readers  of  The 
Student  are  familiar.  About  1850  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
teaching  on  account  of  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  and  entered 
into  a  partnership  for  carrying  on  the  stove  business,  but  in  1861 
Professor  Charles  I.  Cleveland  (author  of  Cleveland's  Compendium 
of  English  Literature,  etc),  wishing  to  give  up  teaching,  Pliny  E. 
Chase  took  his  school,  in  which  he  heretofore  had  given  lessons. 
Afterward,  selling  out  his  interest  in  the  foundry  business  at  a  large 
sacrifice,  in  consequence  of  various  losses,  and  giving  up  the  school, 
he  devoted  himself  to  private  tuition. 

In  1870  he  visited  Europe  with  a  small  party  under  his  charge, 
where  his  familiarity  with  all  the  languages  of  that  country  made 
him  not  only  a  delightful,  but  most  efficient  companion. 

He  was  acting  Professor  for  some  time  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1871  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Science  at  Haverford  College,  and  afterward  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Logic,  which  latter  chair  he  filled  until  his  death.  In  1878 
he  removed  from  his  home  in  Philadelphia  to  a  house  on  the  College 
grounds,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned  man  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  most  remark- 
able for  the  variety  of  his  attainments ;  he  could  read  and  write, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  lan- 

fuages  and  dialects,  being  one  of  the  few  persons  who  could  read 
lliot's  Indian  Bible ;  but  languages  were  his  recreation,  and  I  re- 
member only  a  few  years  before  his  death  his  beginning  to  give 
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attention  to  the  Chinese  as  an  amusement  at  that  time.  He  was  a 
most  admirable  mathematician,  and  vet  his  true  forte,  that  which 
he  considered  his  main  interest,  was  Christian  philosophy.  He  was 
at  one  time  called  to  give  testimony  in,  New  York  as  an  expert  by 
an  electric  light  company,  spending  at  least  two  days  there  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  carry  on  three  trains  of 
thought  at  one  time,  being  able  to  dictate  a  letter,  hear  a  book  read, 
and  carry  on  a  mathematical  computation  all  at  once. 

He  was  very  fond  of  natural  science,  and  so  familiar  with  plants 
that  you  might  be  sure  he  would  give  you  both  the  common  and 
the  botanical  name  of  any  flower  you  might  take  to  him.  But  to 
all  this  amount  of  attainments  was  added  the  greatest  humility, 
and  often  a  gentle  playfulness,  wholly  unlooked  for  by  those  who 
did  not  know  him. 

He  had  great  patience  with  ignorance,  and  was  always  willing  to 
try  to  explain  to  others  the  things  which  he  had  said  and  which 
they  could  not  understand.  But  his  mental  strides  were  great,  and 
it  was  difficult  for  most  persons  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Some  may 
remember  k  meeting  of  Friends'  Teachers'  Association  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he,  in  explaining  a  method  of  finding  the  least  common 
multiple,  multiplied  large  numbers  up  into  thousands  as  rapidly  as 
though  he  were  simply  copying  the  answer.  He  contributed  papers 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  a  list  of  which  would  cover  several  pages  of  The  Student. 
He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
had  represented  it  at  a  meeting  in  another  part  of  the  country,  and 
was  a  member  of  scientific  and  literary  associations  abroad.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  SUliman's  Journal,  The  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  The  Comptes  Rendu*,  of 
Paris,  and  to  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  His  work  has 
received  honorable  recognition  in  other  countries,  and  he  counted 
among  his  friends  such  men  as  Piazzi  Smyth.  In  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  Physiology  and  Logic  in  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
and  in  1886  acting  President  of  Haverford  College,  being  able  to 
preside  at  the  last  Commencement.  He  was  especially  a  moral 
teacher ;  his  whole  air  and  spirit  was  that  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher ;  he  loved  to  find  the  law  of  harmony  in  nature,  and  made 
scientific  discoveries  in  regard  to  it ;  he  had  a  gift  for  finding  analo- 
gies, in  which  later  workers  may  find  him  to  be  their  only  fore- 
runner. 

Whether  you  met  him  with  head  bent  down  and  air  of  one 
wrapped  in  thought,  or  walking  as  though  he  were  watching  some 
natural  phenomena,  when  spoken  to  he  would  reply  most  pleasantly, 
and  if  he  knew  vou  well  would  draw  some  moral  lesson  from  what 
he  saw,  some  refutation  of  "  science  falsely  so  called." 

He  died  Twelfth  mo.  17th,  1886,  passing  peacefully  to  his  eternal 
rest.  Rebecca  M.  Thomas. 
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GRADES. 

The  Corresponding  Editor  desires  suggestions  on  this  subject,  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Stu- 


It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  the  school  machinery  which  is,  at 
most,  of  slight  importance.  The  value  of  grade  and  class  rank  has 
depreciated  in  the  minds  of  both  teachers  and  students  during  the 
past  few  Tears.  Since  original  works  and  tasks  requiring  observa- 
tion and  research,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  independent,  have 
largely  taken  the  place  ol"  learning  by  rote,  it  has  become  more  dif- 
ficult to  mark  class  work  with  accuracy,  and  a  correspondingly  low 
estimate  has  come  to  be  put  upon  such  awards. 

For  instance :  Many  teachers  give  credit  only  for  the  painstaking 
performance  of  definitely  assigned  work,  while  in  any  well-con- 
ducted recitation  the  pupil*  give  silent  approbation  and  assign  rank 
on  the  more  accurate  ba.4s  of  mental  grasp  of  the  subject  Knowl- 
edge of  collateral  facts,  the  presentation  of  some  new  aspect  of  the 
theme,  a  happy  quotation — any  of  these  will  send  a  pupil  "  to  the 
head  "  by  a  unanimous  and  ready,  though  tacit,  consent  of  his  fel- 
lows as  effectually  as  did  formerly  the  master's  nod.  Of  the  old 
system,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in  an  article  for  the  Forum, 
on  "How  I  Was  Educated,"  writes:  "It  was  lamentable  to  see  a 
man  like  President  James  Walker,  who  might  have  grasped  our 
young  minds  and  trained  them  to  explore  the  hard  problems  of 
ethics  and  metaphysics,  obliged  to  sit,  pencil  in  hand,  while  we  re- 
cited the  words  of  the  book,  he,  meanwhile,  giving  half  the  powers 
of  his  fine  intellect  to  deciding  whether  our  little  performance  should 
be  valued  at  *  seven  marks  or  at  eight'" 

In  a  paper  of  the  same  series  Edward  Everett  Hale  tells  of  show- 
ing, with  great  trepidation,  his  low  grade  to  his  mother,  and  of  his 
relief  at  her  response  that  it  was  a  very  good  report.  He  replied 
that  he  thought  she  would  be  displeased  because  he  was  so  low  in 
the  class.  "  Oh  !*'  she  said.  "  that  is  no  matter.  Probably  the  other 
boys  are  brighter  than  you.  God  made  them  so,  and  you  cannot 
help  that  But  the  report  says  that  you  are  among  the  boys  who 
behave  well.  That  you  cau  see  to"  and  that  is  all  I  care  about" 
Doubtless  this  is  the  feeling  of  all  wise  mothers ;  but  now,  as  in  E. 
E.  Hale's  boyhood,  few  teacher*  impress  their  pupils  with  the  notion 
that  the  conduct-standing  is  the  one  of  paramount  importance  in 
their  view. 

Some  excellent  schools  now  omit  the  per  cent,  even  on  examina- 
tion papers,  simply  marking  them  •*  passed  "  or  otherwise.  Others 
give  such  general  grades  as  '*  high.**  M  medium,"  ••  low."  This  would 
seem  a  convenient  method  of  stating  the  instructor's  judgment  in 
respect  of  the  pupils  fitness  to  proceed  to  more  advanced  work. 

The  reading  of  grades  weekly  or  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  term 
before  the  school  or  class  seems  to  me  worse  than  useless.  In  the 
case  of  young  children,  encouragement  to  diligence  can  be  more  ef- 
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fectually  given  incidentally.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  finds  number- 
less ways  to  inspire  the  love  of  study  for  its  own  sake,  which  is  the 
surest  way  to  crush  emulation  and  all  inferior  motives.  Even  little 
children  can  be  led  from  working  to  please  a  teacher  or  parent — 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  value  of  "  credits  "  to  them— to  feel  the 
stronger  impulse  of  personal  desire  for  what  appeals  to  them  as  in 
itself  a  good. 

A  class  quickly  feels  the  pulse  of  a  teacher,  and  strong  and  in- 
genuous interest  in  the  subject  is  infectious.  So  soon  as  they  work 
to  master  ideas,  to  investigate  truths,  grades  will  neither  excite  nor 
depress  them,  reciting  so  as  to  conceal  ignorance  will  cease,  and  the 
class-room  will  become  a  mental  gymuasium,  of  which  the  teacher 
is  rather  director  of  spontaneous  effort  than  awarder  and  rewarder 
of  tasks. 

For  purposes  of  classification,  grades  of  some  kind — general  or 
specific — are,  perhaps,  a  necessary  part  of  school  mechanism,  espe- 
cially in  case  of  large  classes,  as  are  attendance  records  and  other 
accessories  of  a  teacher's  desk,  but,  in  ray  view,  they  should  never 
be  made  conspicuous — least  of  all,  be  used  as  a  motive  force.     L. 


Away  from  the  nicely  graded  school  system  of  Boston,  where  pro- 
motion depends  wholly  upon  the  pupils  efforts,  and  away  from  the 
enthusiastic  student  spirit  that  New  England  air  incites  in  pupils 
and  teachers,  it  seems  needful  to  use  some  stimulus  to  encourage 
honest,  continued  effort. 

Reports  showing  the  character  of  each  day's  recitations  sent 
weekly  to  parents  serve  to  keep  up  that  frequent  intercourse  that 
should  exist  between  home  and  school. 

Again,  each  number  is  a  little  reward.  Are  we  not  all  encour- 
aged to  strive  for  the  reward  at  the  end  of  the  race?  Then,  instead 
of  making  out  an  average  grade  for  the  week  from  the  numbers 
given,  the  plan  has  been  tried  of  giving  a  certain  letter  to  denote 
rank  in  scholarship.  For  instance:  D.  (distinguished),  when  all 
lessons  have  been  correctly  recited ;  H.  (honorable),  when  only  three 
failures  have  occurred ;  G.  signifies  creditable ;  IL,  unsatisfactory. 

These  letters  give  a  more  definite,  rational  idea  to  the  parents 
than  grades  would  convey.  The  unpleasant  feeling  of  rivalry  be- 
tween pupils  is  also  avoided,  since  the  fine  shades  of  difference  in 
rank  are  not  exposed  by  the  letters  H.  and  C.  Children  have  very 
tender  feelings,  and  it  injures  them  morally  to  know  they  are  re- 
ceiving, anon,  higher  or  lower  grades  than  their  classmates.      F. 


Education  is  never  completed.  The  most  that  the  teacher  can  do 
is  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  desire  for  knowledge. 


Talk  little,  think  much,  plan  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  labor 
from  the  dhildren. 
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ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE.* 

In  considering  the  actions  of  animals  and  even  of  men,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  guided  by  intelligence  or 
not  Some  of  our  own  actions  we  call  instinctive,  and  some  are  not 
even  worthy  to  be  dignified  by  this  epithet.  If,  for  instance,  you  tickle 
the  foot  of  a  sleeping  person  he  will  jerk  the  foot  away  without 
knowing  what  he  is  doing.  Here  we  have  an  action  adapted  to  an 
end ;  but  the  adaptation  of  the  action  was  not  performed  consciously ; 
and  we  should  hardly  apply  the  term  instinctive  to  actions  uncon- 
sciously performed.  The  name  applied  to  such  movement  is  reflex 
action.  The  same  act  of  jerking  away  the  foot  when  tickled  has 
been  observed  in  a  person  whose  spine  had  been  dislocated  in  the 
lower  part,  as  may  occur  without  causing  immediate  death.  In  this 
case  the  nervous  connection  between  the  feet  and  the  brain  was  cut 
off  by  the  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  no  sensation  of  the 
tickling  could  reach  the  seat  of  consciousness.  This  instance  illus- 
trates well  what  is  meant  by  reflex  action.  The  tickling  causes  a 
vibration  to  run  up  the  nerves  from  the  feet ;  and  this  vibration, 
reaching  some  nervous  centres  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
causes  these  centres  to  send  back  to  the  proper  muscles  an  impulse 
to  jerk  the  foot  away.  Thus  the  movement  is  caused  by  the  uncon- 
scious bending  back  (refiexing)  of  the  nerve  vibrations  when  they 
reach  the  nervous  centres. 

.  Let  us  now  take  an  instance  of  a  higher  kind  of  action.  Did  you 
ever  take  a  walk  in  the  country  with  a  young,  untrained  setter  dog? 
If  so,  you  may  have  observed  how  the  dog,  though  untaught,  shows 
a  disposition  to  stop  and  point  out  the  position  of  game  when  it  de- 
tects it.  Here  we  may  infer  that  the  dog  acts  consciously,  and  we 
call  his  action  instinctive.  Now,  wherein  does  intelligence  differ 
from  instinct  ?  In  the  case  of  the  dog,  though  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  he  did  not  know  why  he  did  it  He  had  neither  learned 
from  others  that  that  course  of  action  was  particularly  adapted  to 
the  end  aimed  at,  nor  had  he  thought  it  out  for  himself.  He  simply 
acted  from  an  inherited  tendency  in  the  same  general  way  as  any 
other  young  setter  would  do.  Instinct  is  not  confined  to  brutes ; 
human  beings  show  unmistakable  instances  of  it  This  is  illustra- 
ted in  the  way  that  a  young  infant  presses  its  face  against  the  per- 
son holding  it  and  noses  about  in  search  of  its  natural  nourishment. 
I  was  recently  much  amused  at  seeing  a  little  baby  thus  pressing  its 
face  against  its  father's  in  spite  of  the  unpleasant  tickling  of  his 
mustache. 

If,  however,  an  action  is  adapted  to  a  special  end,  not  by  reason 
of  an  inherited  tendency,  but  by  the  reasoning  of  the  individual 
that  is  acting,  then  the  action  may  be  termed  intelligent  Take  the 
case  of  a  boy  whose  pen  has  stuck  so  tightly  in  his  penholder  that 


before 
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he  cannot  pull  it  out  with  his  fingers.  He  sets  his  mind  to  work  to 
devise  some  means  of  extracting  the  pen.  He  may  think  of  raising 
his  desk  lid,  sticking  the  pen  into  the. crack  by  the  hinge,  where 
it  will  be  firmly  held  when  the  lid  is  pressed  down,  so  that  he  can 
pull  the  holder  off  of  it.    Such  action  is  guided  by  intelligence. 

Intelligence  is  not  confined  to  man.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  ani- 
mal intelligence.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  we  had  a  dog  that  for 
years  was  accustomed  to  get  the  heads  of  sheep  that  were  butchered 
on  Third  and  Sixth  days  on  the  adjoining  farm.  At  length  the  dog 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  man  who  lived  a  mile  or  two  away ; 
but  still  on  butchering  days  he  usually  made  a  visit  to  the  farm- 
house where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  get  his  semi-weekly  feast. 
While  his  appetite  for  mutton  was  instinctive,  his  reckoning  of  time 
implied  intelligence. 

To  distinguish  between  reflex  action  and  instinct,  and  between 
instinct  and  intelligence,  is  not  always  easy.  In  the  case  of  brutes 
we  can  only  infer  from  their  actions  what  are  their  mental  states 
while  performing  those  actions;  and  though  sometimes  actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  still  it  is  much  easier  to  draw  an  inference 
as  to  the  mental  states  of  a  speaking  roan  than  of  a  brute.  This  be- 
comes the  more  difficult  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  less  analogy  between  ourselves  and  the 
lower  creatures  than  between  the  higher  animals  and  ourselves. 

Still,  some  animals  of  quite  low  organization  exhibit  powers  that 
seem  surprisingly  like  intelligence.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  the 
lowly  creatures  is  the  earth-worm.  It  is  devoid  of  organs  of  special 
sense.  It  can  feel  when  touched,  as  every  boy  angler  knows.  It 
seems  to  have  some  sense  of  taste  and  of  smell ;  but  it  has  no  eyes— 
though  it  can  distinguish  light  from  darkness — and  it  has  no  ears 
and  is  stone  deaf.  And  yet  it  has  some  interesting  habits.  One  of 
these  is  the  way  it  plugs  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  On  one  occasion, 
being  attracted  by  the  curious  clumping  together  of  some  maple 
seeds  in  a  place  where  they  had  lain  thick  on  the  ground,  I  made 
an  examination  to  ascertain  the  cause.  I  found  that^all  the  seed- 
vessels  of  each  bunch  had  their  wings  drawn  partly  into  a  small 
hole  going  vertically  into  the  ground.  Digging  down  with  a  pick,  I 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  almost  every  burrow  a  large  earth-worm. 
Having  read  in  Darwin's  book  on  the  earth-worm  that  it  often  drags 
leaves  into  its  burrow  seemingly  for  the  double  purpose  of  getting 
food  and  of  preventing  the  outside  warmth  from  making  its  hole  too 
dry  for  habitation,  I  at  once  ascribed  this  collecting  of  the  maple 
seeds  to  the  same  habit.  That  the  wings  of  the  seeds  furnished  food 
for  the  worms  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
wings  had  been  robbed  of  their  soft  parts  and  partially  reduced  to 
skeletons.  In  connection  with  this  leaf-collecting  habit,  Darwin 
made  some  interesting  experiments  to  test  the  worms'  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  unaccustomed  circumstances.  Having 
noticed  that  the  worm  almost  invariably  seized  a  leaf  by  the  apex  so 
as  to  drag  it  most  easily  into  its  hole,  he  scattered  near  their  bur- 
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rows  some  pieces  of  paper  cut  in  the  shape  of  elongated  triangles 
with  one  very  acute  angle,  and  then  he  watched  to  see  what  the 
worms  would  do  with  them.  He  found  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  the  paper  triangles  were  pulled  down  point  first,  thus  showing 
some  power  on  the  part  of  the  worm  to  adapt  his  action  to  new  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  that  an  oyster  could  be  taught  any 
useful  lesson.  But  in  France  they  have  oyster  schools.  An  oyster 
that  has  spent  all  his  days  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  has  had 
no  experience  of  exposure  to  the  air,  opens  his  shell  when  taken  out  of 
the  water,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  escape  from  between  the  valves, 
and  if  not  soon  returned  to  his  native  element  he  will  drown  for  want 
of  water  to  breathe.  Now  oyster  dealers  of  course  want  their  oysters 
to  keep  alive  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  eaten  ;  otherwise 
they  become  decidedly  stale.  So  the  Frenchman  trains  his  oysters 
to  keep  their  shells  shut  by  putting  the  newly  caught  mollusks  into 
an  inclosure  where  they  are  alternately  exposed  and  submerged  by 
the  tide.  The  oysters  soon  learn  that  it  is  best  to  keep  close ;  and 
when  this  is  well  learned  they  are  shipped  to  Paris  for  sale. 

Passing  now  by  the  whole  class  of  insects,  among  which — espe- 
cially in  the  ant  and  the  bee — we  find  such  remarkable  instances  of 
what  is  at  least  very  highly  developed  instinct,  we  come  to  the  ver- 
tebrates. Among  the  lowest  of  these,  the  fishes — every  one  knows 
of  the  wariness  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  much-fished  trout 
stream,  especially  by  the  larger  and  older  fish,  thus  showing  their 
capacity  for  profiting  by  experience  or  observation.  A  kindred  in- 
stance is  that  of  carp  burying  themselves  in  the  mud  to  avoid  a 
seine.  As  an  example  of  more  artificial  training,  fish  have  often 
been  taught  to  come  at  the  call  of  a  bell  to  receive  food. 

Friendships  between  animals  and  other  animals  which  are  not 
their  natural  companions,  also  the  attachments  of  tamed  wild  animals 
for  men,  seem  to  show  the  dawning  of  intelligence,  since  such  ani- 
mals learn  that  a  course  of  action  not  dictated  by  instinct  is  advan- 
tageous to  them.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  as  low  down  as  the 
mollusks,  in  a  cuttle-fish  that  learned  to  know  its  keeper.  Higher 
up  in  the  scale  a  pet  alligator  once  struck  up  a  strange  but  strong 
friendship  with  a  cat,  delighting  to  sleep  with  pussy  for  a  pillow. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  recorded  of  some  large  snakes  kept  as 
pets  by  a  gentleman  in  England.  Though  of  formidable  size,  they 
were  allowed  the  range  of  the  house,  and  were  so  tame  as  to  coil 
themselves  affectionately  around  their  mistress  and  to  receive  with- 
out offense  the  caresses  and  kisses  of  the  children.  On  one  occasion, 
during  the  absence  of  the  family  from  home,  one  of  these  snakes,  a 
boa,  was  left  for  six  weeks  at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
During  this  time  the  snake  seemed  most  disconsolate,  but  on  the 
return  of  his  master  he  exhibited  transports  of  joy.  But  a  still 
more  remarkable  and  quite  pathetic  tale  is  told  of  one  of  these 
serpents.  One  day  their  master  was  .stricken  with  apoplexy.  Hia 
wife  hastened  out  for  a  doctor.    On  her  return  the  snake,  which  she 
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had  left  in  a  different  part  of  the  house,  was  stretched  on  the  bed 
beside  her  husband,  dead.  It  seemed  as  though  the  shock  of  finding 
its  master  in  that  prostrate  condition  had  been  too  great  for  its  vital 
powers,  which  may  have  been  already  enfeebled  by  its  artificial 
mode  of  life. 

Anecdotes  illustrating  the  mental  traits  of  birds  are  so  common 
that  I  shall  pass  them  by,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  which 
seem  to  show  a,  striking  similarity  between  the  mental  operations  of 
the  parrot  and  the  school-boy.  A  parrot  in  learning  a  new  speech 
has  been  observed  to  repeat  at  first  a  few  words  till  they  were 
learned,  and  then  add  a  few  more,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  was  mas- 
tered. Most  of  us  can  recall  how  we  have  done  the  same  in  learning 
our  Scripture  lessons  or  poems  to  recite.  Another  parrot,  when  it 
had  forgotten  part  of  some  phrase,  would  repeat  the  part  it  knew, 
supplying  other  words  to  see  if  they  sounded  right.  For  instance, 
if  in  the  name  Old  Dan  Tucker,  he  had  forgotten  the  word  Dan,  he 
would  try  various  names,  as,  Old  Lucy  Tucker,  Old  Mary  Tucker, 
pausing  and  deliberating  over  them,  until  at  last  he  found  the  right 
one,  when  he  made  it  evident  that  he  knew  he  had  got  what  he  was 
searching  for. 

The  story  of  the  baboon,  that  having  been  much  teased  by  a 
young  military  officer,  seized  the  opportunity  when  he  saw  the  man 
going  to  a  parade  to  mix  some  mud  and  throw  it  on  his  best  uni- 
form, will  sound  familiar — if  not  from  its  resemblance  to  other 
monkey  stories  at  least  from  its  similarity  to  practical  iokes  played 
by  men.  And  the  excessive  glee  long  after  displayed  by  this  bab- 
oon whenever  he  met  the  said  officer  sounds  still  more  human. 

One  more  monkey  story  to  close  with. v  An  old  female  baboon 
was  possessed  of  such  strong  motherly  feeling  that  she  would  adopt 
kittens  to  rear.  Once  one  of  these  foster  children  scratched  her 
queer  old  mother,  whereupon  the  baboon  was  very  much  surprised, 
and  forthwith  set  to  examining  the  kitten's  paw  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  hurt  Finding  the  claws,  with  wonderful  prudence,  she  bit 
them  off.  So  we  see  that  man  cannot  justly  claim  an  absolute  mo- 
nopoly of  intelligence.  Joseph  Rhoads,  Jr. 

JOHN  B.  GOUGH. 

It  was  not»until  about  forty  years  ago  that  drunkenness  began  to 
be  recognized  as  a  vice  and  total  abstinence  became  socially  respect- 
able; previously  the  former  had  been  regarded  as  an  amiable 
weakness  or  a  joke,  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Churches  little 
was  done  to  rebuke  it  and  much  to  encourage  the  social  drinking 
customs. 

The  Washingtonian  movement  started  about  this  time  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  had  at  first  the  gospel  spirit  of  charity, 
kindness,  and  sympathy  for  the  wrongdoer.  It  spread  like  wild- 
fire, and  few  towns  and  villages  of  any  size  were  without  their 
society,  which  undoubtedly  did  much  good ;  but  after  the  first  hard 
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work  was  done  the  originators  woe  pnAfri  aside,  and  new  methods 
being  introduced  without  a*y  religions  background — which  seems 
so  necessary  in  m  moral  movement  of  this  kind  -soon  the  whole 
organisation  withered  and  fell  away,  and  its  methods  are  not  now 


In  the  latter  part  of  1842,  while  the  movement  was  at  its  height, 
interested  persons  succeeded  in  persuading  John  B.  Googh — then  a 
homeless,  friendless  reprobate — to  sign  the  pledge  and  endeavor  to 
begin  a  new  life.  The  story  of  his  early  days  is  soon  narrated.  He 
was  born  in  Sandgate,  England,  in  1817,  his  lather  being  a  poor 
soldier  and  his  mother  a  woman  of  tenderness  and  piety.  When 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  family  who  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  New  York  State.  Growing  discontented  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  went  to  New  York  city  in  1831. 
and  obtaining  work  in  a  book  bindery,  for  some  time  the  way  ap- 
peared pleasant.  In  the  coarse  of  a"  year  or  two  his  mother  and 
sister  joined  him  in  New  York,  bat  they  were  soon  subjected  to 
many  privations,  which  have  been  vividly  pictured  in  his  auto- 
biography. 

His  mother  finally  died — worn  out  with  work  and  worry — and 
was  buried  in  the  Potter's  Field ;  and  Gough,  morose  and  bitter 
toward  his  fellow-men,  took  to  drink  to  drown  his  sorrow.  Time 
and  money  were  now  wasted  in  the  overwhelming  desire  for  stimu- 
lants, and  he  soon  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness.  Once 
he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reform,  but  all  in  vain,  and  his  over- 
powering love  for  liquor  dragged  him  down  again,  lower,  if  possible, 
than  ever  before.  At  the  time  he  signed  the  pledge  he  had  already 
suffered  one  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  poison  again  unbalanced  his  system,  daring  which  second 
attack  ne  tells  us  he  suffered  more  agony  than  the  pen  of  a  Dante 
could  describe. 

Kind  friends  now  gathered  round  him,  and  though  twice  he  fell,  they 
helped  him  on  in  the  good  fight  until  he  was  able  to  stand  alone 
and  return  thanks  for  his  deliverance.  In  those  days  temperance 
meetings  were  experience  meetings,  held  iu  school-houses  and  halls 
— seldom  in  church  buildings.  Gough  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  he 
told  it  in  a  simple,  pathetic  way  that  appealed  at  once  to  the  hearts 
and  reason  of  his  hearers.  Invitations  began  to  crowd  in  for  him  to 
speak  in  various  places,  and  he  reluctantly  obtained  a  short  leave  of 
absence  from  his  trade,  but  never  returned  to  it. 

In  Eleventh  month,  1843,  he  married  his  second  wife — his  first 
having  died  duriug  his  intemperate  days — who  brought  to  him 
strength  of  decision  and  practical  wisdom,  both  of  which  he  needed. 
His  advance  to  fame  and  public  favor  was  now  rapid,  his  popularity 
being  partly  the  result  of  his  principles,  and  though  he  spoke  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  common  people,  he  did  not  shock  his  audiences  by 
vulgarities  nor  their  charity  by  denunciations. 

He  paid  several  visits  to  his  native  land,  the  first,  in  1853,  being  a 
sort  of  triumphal  march  through  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  during 
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which  he  spoke  daily  for  two  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  tern* 
perance  societies.  In  1858,  while  on  a  second  visit,  he  was  em- 
broiled in  a  libel  suit  on  account  of  some  differences  in  the  views  of 
the  temperance  advocates ,'  he  was  accused  of  many  questionable 
actions,  all  of  which  were  so  thoroughly  disproved  before  the  courts 
that  slander  was  dumb. 

For  seventeen  years  he  spoke  only  on  temperance;  but  in  1860, 
on  his  return  from  England,  he  was  asked  to  lecture  on  some  of  his 
experiences  abroad,  which  he  did,  and  being  repeated  a  number  of 
times  to  the  great  delight  of  bis  audiences,  he  gradually  introduced 
other  subjects,  though  temperanoe  always  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  all  his  discourses. 

He  tells  that  during  his  whole  experience  as  a  public  speaker,  he 
always  dreaded  an  audience,  and  but  for  the  chairman's  remarks 
would  have  begun  his  address  falteringly  and  with  tears.  In  a  few 
moments  these  unpleasant  sensations  passed  away,  and  then  he 
desired  to  make  his  audience  feel  as  he  relt  and  see  as  he  saw.  His 
fluent  language,  dramatic  action,  intense  and  impassioned  earnest- 
ness, and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  changed  the  moods,  from 
humorous  to  pathetic,  took  his  hearers  by  storm,  and  rendered  him 
unquestionably  the  most  popular  American  orator. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  with  Gough  temperance  was  first,  though 
he  was  by  no  means  one  idead,  but  he  believed  that  every  one  could 
do  something  against  the  evil ;  though  some,  he  said,  had  no  more 
idea  about  it  than  the  old  woman  who,  on  being  asked  about  the 
scenery  the  first  time  she  ever  rode  in  the  steam  cars,  replied  that 
she  had  seen  nothing  but  a  haystack,  and  that  was  going  the  other 
way! 

His  motto  was  "  For  the  victim  (of  intemperance)  .kindness,  sym- 
pathy, persuasion ;  for  the  tempter,  law."  The  following  are  a  few 
extracts  from  his  published  works:  "Every  one  who  signs  the 
pledge  for  the  sake  of  his  brother,  takes  a  step  upward/1 

"  Any  law  or  custom  that  interferes  with  our  real  or  supposed 
comfort,  or  the  largest  personal  liberty,  we  are  apt  to  resist  as  an 
injustice." 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  age  we  are  terribly  afraid  of 
being  too  good." 

"  Kemember,  young  man,  whatever  elevates  man's  nature,  what- 
ever lifts  him  above  the  trammels  of  the  earth,  and  raises  him 
nearer  heaven,  brings  him  nearer  the  standard  of  true  freedom ; 
and  every  passion  indulged  is  a  fetter  placed  upon  his  intellect ; 
every  loitering  in  unwholesome  pleasure,  if  at  all  redeemed,  must 
one  day  be  redeemed  at  too  dear  a  price.  No  man  ever  excelled 
without  the  exercise  of  self-denial.  Beneath  the  allurements  of 
passion  there  lurks  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage." 

"  The  truth  cannot  be  told  without  damaging  this  horrible  busi- 
ness. Did  the  whole  people  accept  the  truth,  the  traffic  would 
cease,  the  truih  would  kill  it.  The  remedy  for  all  this  moral  evil 
is  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.    There  is  no  virtue 
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in  pledges  without  the  grace  of  Him  who  is  abundantly  able  to 
save." 

His  lectures  bristled  with  anecdotes,  some  of  which  were  used  to 
illustrate  a  point,  and  others  apparently  had  little  connection  with 
the  discourse.    A  few  of  them  are  herewith  appended : 

"  A  colored  preacher  remarked  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  meet- 
ings :  '  There  will  be  a  fo'  days'  meeting  every  night  next  week 
except  Wednesday  afternoon.*" 

"  When  gas  was  first  introduced  an  old  lady  in  Edinburgh  ex- 
claimed :  '  Ah  !  me,  what  is  to  become  of  the  puir  whales.' " 

"A  churchman  once  said  at  a  social  gathering:  'I've  been  a 
member  of  this  church  twenty  years  and  it  has  cost  me  but  twenty- 
five  cents/  when  the  minister  quickly  replied :  '  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  poor  little  stingy  soul !' " 

"  A  gentleman  once  asked  why  a  certain  person  did  not  pull  the 
beam  out  from  his  own  eye.  The  reply  was,  *  He  would  if  he  could 
sell  the  timber/" 

A  saloon  sign  he  once  saw  read :  "  Calm  Retreat  by  Hannah 
Moore  licensed  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises." 

As  an  example  of  how  absurdly  a  sentence  may  be  constructed, 
"  Albany  has  tour  hundred  houses  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
people  all  standing  with  their  gable  ends  to  the  street !" 

But  he  was  by  no  means  a  retailer  of  anecdotes  only,  for  he  had 
a  story  to  tell,  and  he  told  it  when  he  first  began — a  story  of  pri- 
vation, of  struggle,  and  final  victory ;  a  story  of  gloom  and  of 
brightness,  of  life  and  of  God's  mercy ;  a  story  every  word  of  which 
he  felt  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul. 

His  death  was  comparatively  sudden.  Stricken  with  paralysis 
while  lecturing  last  spring  in  Frankford,  he  regained  conscious- 
ness only  momentarily,  and  after  lingering  three  days  quietly 
passed  away. 

His  life  shows  the  possibility  of  recovery  from  the  degradation  of 
intemperance,  and  the  power  of  earnest  conviction  concentrated  on 
a  single  cause.  His  standard  was  high,  and  his  last  words,  "  Young 
man,  make  your  record  clean,"  might  well  become  a  battle-cry  to 
rouse  the  youth  of  the  land  in  these  days  when  crime  and  its  at- 
tendant evils  seem  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  We  cannot 
efface  the  daily  record  we  are  making  on  life's  pages,  and  how  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  "  kept  elean !" 

A  reviewer  says  of  him :  "  He  went  before  the  people,  and  with 
the  horror  of  his  recollections  full  before  him,  he  translated  his 
emotion  into  an  eloquence  that  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
deeply.  We  have  sober  evidence  to  the  effect  that  thousands  of 
men  were  saved  from  drunkards'  graves  by  his  speeches.     *    *    * 

"  The  cause  of  temperance  owes  much  to  John  B.  Gough,  and 
the  world  is  beginning  to  realize  that  its  obligations  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  are  not  insignificant.  *  *  *  But  however  far 
reform  may  be  carried  in  the  future,  and  however  dark,  relatively 
speaking,  the  present  condition  of  the  drink  question  may  appear, 
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when  a  higher  plane  is  reached,  the  record  and  the  memory  of  John 
B.  Gough  will  remain  conspicuous  and  honorable  in  the  history  of 
this  movement."  Edward  L.  South. 


CONFERENCE  OP  ENGLISH  HEAD  MASTERS. 

The  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Head  Masters  of  the  great  schdols 
of  England  was  held  at  the  Charter  House,  at  its  new  seat  at  God* 
aiming,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Twelfth  month  last,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Haig  Brown,  the  Charter  House  Head  Master.  A 
resolution  was  passed  instructing  a  large  Committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed two  years  ago  to  gather  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  on  the  merits  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Latin  Primer, 
which  Dr.  Kennedy  has  nearly  completed,  making  it  practically  a 
new  book.  "If  the  balance  of  opinion  be  distinctly  unfavorable," 
the  Committee  is  directed  "  to  prepare  a  new  elementary  Latin  gram- 
mar, adapted  for  the  use  of  preparatory  schools  and  the  lower  forms 
of  public  schools,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible."  A  memorial  re- 
questing the  Conference  to  address  editors  of  newspapers  and  protest 
against  the  publication  of  objectionable  details  of  trials  in  the  courts 
was  referred  for  action  to  the  Standing  Committee.  A  proposition 
that  Greek  should  not  be  required  for  admission  to  the  classical  side 
of  a  public  school,  but  that  its  study  should  be  begun  in  the  school 
itself,  was  discussed  and  referred  to  the  Committee.  The  value  of 
the  study  of  Greek  was  insisted  on.  The  Master  of  Clifton  College 
said  that  he  felt  most  strongly  that  they  wanted  to  encourage  in 
every  possible  way  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in  England,  and  Master 
Eve  said,  amid  applause,  that  nine-tenths  of  that  which  people 
valued  in  classical  scholarship  was  derived  from  Greek  rather  than 
from  Latin.  A  document  was  received  and  read  from  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teachiog.  A  suggestion 
was  made  to  the  Standing  Committee  that  they  should  request  the 
officers  of  the  Civil  Service  to  accept  the  certificate  of  a  school  in 
place  of  their  preliminary  examination.  The  Committee  was  di- 
rected to  express  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination  Board 
the  desire  of  the  Conference  for  a  change  in  the  present  examina- 
tion in  elementary  mathematics.  The  Conference  resolved,  "  That 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  give 
increased  encouragement  to  the  study  of  modern  languages  by  re- 
quiring every  candidate  in  responsions  at  Oxford  and  the  previous 
examination  at  Cambridge  to  show  some  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
modern  language.*'  Cambridge  was  commended  for  the  step  re- 
cently taken  in  allowing  modern  languages  as  an  alternative  subject 
in  the  previous  examination.  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was 
called  to  the  importance  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  which  was 
opened  a  month  ago,  with  Penrose  as  Director*.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  1888  at  Winchester. 

T.  C. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ONE'S  FAILURES. 

There  u  more  than  one  way  zf  dealing  wiih  one's  failures.  We 
mar,  for  instance,  simply  forget  ali  abort  tbem  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  go  on  to  do  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done ;  or  we  may  accept 
the  fact  of  failure  as  fiaal,  and  quietly  cease  striving ;  or  we  may 
even  make  a  angle  failure  the  excuse  for  a  course  of  reckless  license 
which  can  only  end  in  irretrievable  disaster.  Bat  none  of  these  is 
the  true  way  in  which  we  should  deal  with  our  failures. 

When  the  physician  in  hi*  laboratory  makes  an  experiment  and 
fails  to  obtain  the  result  which  he  expected,  he  does  not,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  experiment  has  been  fruitless.  He  recognizes,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  may,  perhaps,  learn  more  from  his  unexpected 
failure  than  if  the  experiment  had  been  successful  For  the  failure 
had  its  cause ;  some  unrecognized  factor  has  been  at  work  in  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  set  in  motion  by  the  experiment ;  and  to 
find  and  to  define  that  unrecognized  factor  may  be  to  lay  hold  of  a 
clew  which  will  lead  to  a  great  discovery.  The  day  has  gone  past 
when  men  could  attribute  their  mischances  to  ill-luck  or  to  the  wan- 
dering spirits  of  the  air,  and  we  moderns  have  learned  at  last  that 
if  our  milk  sours,  or  our  stable-door  is  found  unlocked  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  not  Puck  who  is  to  blame.  And  to  find  out  who  is  to 
blame,  or  what  is  to  blame,  is  a  great  step  taken  to  prevent  such 
occurrences  in  the  future. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  much  may  be  won  from  a  failure  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  Romer,  the  astronomer.  At  one  time  he  was 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  to  determine  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  one  of  Jupiter's  moons.  To  do  this,  he  noted  the  in- 
terval between  the  successive  disappearances  of  the  moon  in  the 
shadow  of  its  planet ;  and,  having  found  this,  he  proceeded  to  verify 
it  by  constructing  tables  of  the  satellite's  motion,  and  by  comparing 
these  tables  with  the  actual  motion  as  observed  through  the  teles- 
cope. But,  to  Romer 's  astonishment,  he  found  that  his  tables  were 
all  wrong.  Somehow  or  other  the  moon  failed  to  appear  at  its  pre- 
dicted time.  At  first  it  always  came  late,  and  with  a  lateness  which 
gradually  increased  until  it  reached  the  amount  of  twenty-two 
minutes ;  then  a  change  came,  and  it  began  to  show  the  same  regular 
increase  in  the  earliness  of  its  appearances.  Here,  apparently,  was  a 
total  failure  of  the  result  which  Romer  had  aimed  at.  But  Romer 
knew  that,  if  he  had  failed,  his  failure  had  a  cause,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  find  it.  He  had  noticed  that  the  variations  in  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  moon  which  was  under  observation  corresponded  with 
the  changing  position  of  the  Earth  in  her  annual  course  around  the 
sun,  and  the  suggestion  came  to  him  that  the  apparent  variation  in 
the  motion  of  the  satellite  was  due,  not  to  any  actual  variation  on  its 
part,  but  to  the  difference  in  time  occupied  by  the  light  from  the  sat- 
ellite in  traveling  to  the  Earth,  according  as  the  Earth  was  near  to 
Jupiter,  or  far  from  it.  Here  was  a  clew  to  a  great  discovery — no 
less  than  the  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light,  with  which  Romer's 
name  is  now  indissolubly  connected. 
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The  first  thing,  then,  to  do  with  a  failure  is  to  find  out  the  reason 
of  it.  In  this  matter  men  may  sometimes  learn  from  boys.  Readers 
of  Tom  Brown9*  School  Days  will  remember  how  Tom  gained  his 
skill  in  wrestling.  It  was  in  the  school  of  hard  experience.  Tom 
was  at  first  a  poor  wrestler,  and  had  to  work  his  way  up  from  the 
very  bottom,  but  after  every  fall  he  set  himself  to  find  out  the  par- 
ticular thrust  or  trip  that  had  sent  him  on  his  back,  and  when  he 
was  apparently  foiled  he  did  not  give  up,  but  "  thought  about  that 
fall  at  his  meals,  in  his  walks,  when  he  lay  awake  iu  bed,  in  his 
dreams."  Such  study  of  one's  failures  can  never  be  fruitless,  but,  un- 
fortunately, such  study  is  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be.  Not 
many  days  ago  a  lady,  whose  work  of  years  had  been  overthrown  by 
lack  of  ordinary  caution,  said  to  a  visitor :  "  I  will  never  try  again. 
I  tried  my  best  and  failed,  and  now  I  have  decided  just  to  take  life 
as  it  comes  and  enjoy  it  as  well  as  I  can."  The  lady  spoke  as  if  she 
were  proud  of  the  new  worldly  wisdom  which  she  had  gained  from 
her  recent  experience ;  to  the  hearer  her  words  sounded  rather  like 
worldly  foolishness.  It  was  as  if  a  sea-captain,  who,  after  years  of 
skillful  seamanship,  had  been  driven  on  the  rocks,  should  say :  "  I 
tried  my  best  for  twenty  years  to  keep  my  ship  afloat,  and  she  went 
on  the  rocks  at  last.  And  now  that  I  am  sailing  again,  I  intend 
just  to  take  my  ease.  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  stop  a  leak  now, 
when  I  was  wrecked  once  before  ?"  No  sane  captain  would  talk  in 
such  a  way.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  ship  struck  on  a  hidden  rock 
his  first  impulse,  after  he  had  done  his  best  for  the  safety  of  the  ship, 
and  the  men  she  carried,  would  be  to  mark  the  cause  of  his  disaster, 
and  to  put  down  the  rock  upon  his  chart,  so  that  neither  he  nor 
others  would  ever  strike  there  again. 

There  is  little  use  in  studying  the  causes  of  one's  failure  if  one 
is  not  willing  to  apply  the  lessons  which  he  learns  from  that  study. 
There  is  many  a  man  to-day  who  knows  that  the  partial  wreck 
which  has  come  upon  his  life  is  due  to  indulgence  in  stimulants  or 
opiates,  to  social  dissipation,  to  gambling,  or  to  reckless  and  guilty 
operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  the  number  of  those  who 
have  learned  so  much  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  act  upon  the  warning  involved  in  that  knowledge. 
"  When  shall  I  awake  ?  I  will  seek  it  yet  again,"  is  the  cry  of 
multitudes  who  wait  only  for  the  renewal  of  former  opportunities 
that  they  may  renew  their  old  disastrous  course.  Knowledge  of 
peril  alone  will  never  save,  any  more  than  the  danger-signal  will 
save  the  skater  who  disregards  its  friendly  warning  and  pushes  on 
the  thin  ice. 

To  learn  and  to  apply  the  lessons  of  failure  is  to  gather  the  mate- 
rials of  victory  out  of  defeat.  It  has  been  said  that  Russia  owes 
much  of  her  present  strength  to  former  disaster.  She  has  been 
iefeated  often,  but  she  has  never  been  defeated  without  learning  the 
lesson  of  defeat,  and  doing  her  best  to  make  similar  failure  impos- 
lible  in  the  future.  This  is  the  secret  of  Russia's  strength.  She 
aever  recognizes  failure  as  final.  The  same  secret  is  just  as  val- 
10 
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>l  uable  for  the  individual  life.      If  a  man  fails  in  his  first  speech  * 

[■  through  inadequate  preparation,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 

[.  remain  forever  silent,  but  it  is  a  reason  why  we  should  make  better 

r-  ,  preparation  next  time.    The  youngDisraeli  gained  more  than  he 

lost  by  being  laughed  down  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  man  less 

wise  than  he  would  have  lost  all  by  never  opening  his  mouth  again. 

And,  so,  in  all  the  phases  of  human  action,  wherever  failure  occurs, 

a  cause  for  such  failure  exists.    The  cause  can  be  found  if  it  is  one 

which  falls  within  the  range  of  human  experience,  and  when  it  is 

found  it  can  generally  be  removed. — Sunday  School  Times. 


A  NUMBER  LESSON. 

This  is  an  exercise  given  to  a  class  of  twelve  children  doing  sec- 
ond year  work.  All  the  facts  iu  all  the  numbers  from  one  to  fifteen 
have  been  taught ;  the  class  have  been  drilled  on  these  facts  until 
they  can  answer  with  ease  any  question  involving  an  operation 
within  the  limit  of  those  numbers.  The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to 
present  the  number  fifteen  and  to  teach  the  new  facts — fifteen  less 
one;  fifteen  less  fourteen;  one  and  fourteen;  fourteen  and  one. 
The  plan  of  the  lesson  is  as  follows:  1.  Rapid  questioning  on  draw- 
ing. 2.  Teaching  new  facts  with  blocks.  3.  Children  show  the  new 
facts.  4.  Problems  by  the  teacher  on  the  new  facts.  5.  Quick  drill 
on  the  new  facts.    6.  Problems  by  children  about  the  new  facts. 

In  a  corner  of  the  school  stands  a  long,  wide,  low  table.  It  is 
covered  with  an  oil-cloth  blocked  off  by  red  lines  into  one-inch 
squares.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  stack  of  blocks.  Calling 
the  A  class,  Miss  S.  seats  herself  in  a  chair  at  the  table.  The  chil- 
dren stand  around  the  table.  "  How  many  wish  to  learn  about  a 
new  number  this  morning ?"  says  Miss  S.  "Very  well.  Show  me, 
then,  how  much  you  know  about  the  old  ones.  Let  us  see  how 
many  times  we  can  go  around  the  class  without  making  one  mis- 
take. Fourteen  less  three  are  how  many,  Tommy f9  "Fourteen 
less  three  are  eleven,"  says  Tommy,  in  a  hurry.  No  slow  work  is 
allowed ;  fast  as  tongue  can  talk  come  questions  like  these:  "Four- 
teen le*s  seven  are  how  many?"  "Fourteen  less  nine  are  how 
many?"  "One-seventh  of  fourteen  are  how  many?"  "One-half 
of  fourteen  are  how  many  ?"  "  Seven1  and  how  many  are  fourteen  ?" 
"  One-seventh  of  what  is  two?"  "  Fourteen  less  two  fives  are  how 
many  ?"  "  Fourteen  less  two-sevenths  of  fourteen  are  how  many  f" 
The  number  of  hands  that  are  raised  at  each  question  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  children  answer  show  their  familiarity  with  the 
subject.  Having  gone  around  the  class  three  times,  the  teacher 
says:  "That  is  very  well  done,"  and,  as  she  speaks,  draws  fifteen 
blocks  from  the  pile  on  the  table.  "  How  many  blocks  have  I  here, 
class?"  "  Fifteen,"  is  the  answer.  " Susie,  make  fifteen  grapes  on 
the  board."  "  Lula,  strike  my  bell  fifteen  times."  "Archie  may 
bring  fifteen  balls  from  the  basket"  "Class  may  see  if  each  child 
does  just  what  I  told  him  to  do."  The  hands  shake  vigorously  when 
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Archie  brings  fourteen  balls  instead  of  fifteen.  The  careless  little 
fellow  is  told  to  rub  his  eyes  and  get  enough  balls  to  make  fifteen. 
This  exercise  of  finding  numbers  of  objects  is  intended  to  familiarize 
the  pupils  with  the  new  number,  the  parts  of  which  they  are  about 
to  learn.  All  being  gathered  once  more  around  the  table,  Miss  S. 
takes  one  block  from  the  fifteen  in  front  of  her  and  asks  for  the 
"story,"  as  these  statements  are  called.  The  children  count  the  re- 
maimng  blocks,  and  Ella  says :  "  Fifteen  less  one  are  fourteen.1' 
"  Yes.  Now  watch."  Miss  o.  puts  the  one  block  back  again.  The 
hands  fly  up.  "  James  may  tell."  "Fourteen  and  one  are  fifteen," 
says  Jame3.  "  Now,  this  story,"  and  fourteen  blocks  are  separated 
from  the  number.  Clara  says:  "Fifteen  less  fourteen  are  one." 
M  Now,  this,"  as  she  puts  fourteen  back  again,  " Sammy?"  " One 
and  fourteen  are  fifteen."  "  Now,  the  bright  eyes,"  says  Miss  S., 
as  she  shows  the  same  facts  again  with  the  blocks — this  time  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  before.  She  asks  no  questions.  The  chil- 
dren see  these  operations  actually  performed  and  then  describe 
them.  Fifteen  fire-crackers  are  taken  from  a  box  and  laid  on  the 
table.  Miss  S.  shows  these  facts  (15 — 1=14;  14+1=15;  15— 
14=1;  1-f  14=15)  with  the  fire-crackers.  The  children  recite  in 
complete  statements.  "  Fourteen  fire-crackers  and  one  fire-cracker 
are  fifteen  fire-crackers."  "  One  fire-cracker  and  fourteen  firecrackers 
are  fifteen  fire-crackers,"  etc.  The  children  now  take  the  object 
and  show  facts,  as  directed  by  the  teacher.  "Amy,  will  you  show 
me  fifteen  less  one  ?  The  class  may  tell  the  story.  Susie,  show  one 
and  fourteen.  Yes.  Nellie,  you  may  tell  the  story.  James,  show 
fourteen  and  one,"  and  so  on,  until  the  new  facts  have  again  been 
reviewed.  The  facts,  after  being  presented  over  and  over  again, 
become  fixed  in  the  child's  mind. 

The  next  step  is  to  put  away  the  objects  and  give  problems. 
These  very  naturally  follow  object  work,  and  make  a  link  between 
that  and  the  difficult  abstract  work.  It  is  easier  for  a  child  to  im- 
agine  fifteen  peanuts  than^to  think  of  fifteen. 

Miss  S.  goes  on,  as  if  telling  a  story:  "  I  know  of  a  little  red 
school-house  where  fifteen  children  go  to  school.  If  one  of  them  is 
excused  at  three  o'clock,  how  manv  children  will  be  left  in  the 
school?"  " Fourteen,"  says  hasty  Archie.  "  What  about  fourteen  ?" 
asks  Miss  S.,  with  a  wondering  expression.  "  There  will  be  fourteen 
children  left  in  school,"  replies  Archie.  "  Nellie  had  fifteen  cents 
in  a  little  plush  purse.  She  lost  one  cent.  How  many  cents  were 
left?  Roy?"  "There  were  fourteen  cents  left."  "There  are  fif- 
teen quarts  of  milk  in  Mr.  Case's  can.  He  takes  out  two  pints. 
How  many  quarts  are  left  in  the  can  ?  James  may  tell."  "There 
are  fourteen  quarts  left  in  the  can."  "  It  is  fourteen  days  after  to- 
morrow that  Christmas  comes.  How  many  days  is  Christmas  from 
now  ?  John?"  "  Christmas  is  fifteen  days  from  now,"  "May  had 
a  surprise  party  on  her  birthday.  Fourteen  children  came  to  see 
her.  How  many  children  were  there  then  ?"  All  can  answer  this 
except  Archie.    He  thinkB  there  would  be  fourteen  children  at  the 
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party.  So  he  is  sent  to  the  board  and  asked  to  draw  May.  He 
makes  a  straight  line.  He  draws  fourteen  similar  children,  and  dis- 
covers that  there  must  have  been  fifteen  children  at  the  party. 
Hesitating  pupils  are  always  referred  to  objects  to  settle  their  aoubts 
and  never  allowed  to  guess. 

Having  established  the  facts  in  regard  to  fifteen  in  the  child's 
mind,  the  next  step  is  to  give  abstract  drill  on  these  facts.  This,  to 
be  valuable,  must  be  rapid.  The  children  are  just  a  little  tired  of 
the  work  and  need  some  incentive  to  induce  quick  thinking.  Rec- 
ognizing this  need,  Miss  S.  says:  "When  you  have  answered  two 
questions  form  in  line  in  front  of  the  chart."  Of  course,  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  one  of  the  first  at  the  chart.  All  are  eager  to  answer 
the  questions:  " Fourteen  and  one?"  "One  and  fourteen?" 
"  Fourteen  and  what  are  fifteen?"  "  What  and  fourteen  make  fif- 
teen ?"  Answers  follow  close  upon  questions,  until  all  are  ranged 
in  front  of  the  chart,  which  is  what?  simply  this — a  big  piece  of 
manilla  paper,  on  which  are  pasted  interesting  pictures  taken  from 
the  illustrated  papers.  The  whole  is  tacked  to  a  rod  and  hung  up 
for  use  on  just  such  occasions  as  this.  Every  eye  is  fixed  on  that 
bewitching  surface.  "  Let  us  each  think  of  a  story  about  something 
that  we  see  and  one  and  fourteen.  I  am  ready,  are  you?  Busie 
may  begin.  The  one  who  answers  her  question  may  ask  the  next." 
With  an  important  air  Miss  Susan  propounds  this:  "  I  see  a  little 
girl  with  a  baby  doll.  She  has  fourteen  more  dolls  at  home.  How 
many  dolls  has  she  in  all?  Fanny?"  "She  has  fifteen  dolls  in 
all."  "  Now  I  see  one  bird  on  a  barrel  and  fourteen  birds  in  the 
air.  How  many  birds  do  I  see  ?  Alec?"  "  You  see  fifteen  birds 
in  all."  Here  Miss  S.  suggests :  "  Alec,  suppose  you  make  your 
story  about  fifteen  less  fourteen."  "Yes,  Miss  S.  That  big  boy 
up  there  has  fifteen  marbles  in  his  pockets.  If  the  little  chap  gets 
fourteen  away  from  him,  how  many  will  he  have  left?  Roy?"  "  He 
will  have  one  marble  left,"  says  Roy.  "  I  see  fifteen  chimneys  up 
there.  Smoke  is  coming  from  fourteen  of  them.  How  many  of 
them  have  no  smoke  ?  Nellie  ?"  "  There  is  one  chimney  that  has 
no  smoke." 

"Our  time  is  up  now,"  says  Miss  S.  "  We  will  save  the  rest  until 
some  other  time.  You  may  each  take  one  of  these  red  fans  to  your 
seats  and  do  the  work  on  your  slates.  Pass."  The  fans  are  cut 
from  cardboard  and  contain  exercises  like  this:  14+1=; 
1+14=;  15—1;  15—14;  15— 7  2's.  These  keep  the  children 
busy  until  it  is  time  for  their  reading  lesson. 

E.  6.,  in  Carolina  Teacher. 


"Behold  yonder  cornfield.  Its  crop  is  so  thin  because  the 
sower  scattered  too  much  seed  on  it"  Yes,  but  no  sower  of  seed, 
however  generous,  digs  up  his  seed  from  time  to  time  and  examines 
it  to  see  whether  it  has  sprouted  or  not.  Why  the  knowledge  that 
is  fructifying  in  the  child's  mind  ? 
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For  The  Student. 


In  helping  one  of  my  children  lately  with  algebra,  I  was  afresh 
impressed  with  the  nature  of  the  problems  presented  for  their  solu- 
tion. They  professed  to  be  "  simple  equations/'  and  when  the  equa- 
tions were  made,  they  were  simple  enough,  but  the  written  problem 
from  which  the  equation  was  to  be*  formed  was,  it  seemed  to  me, 
only  suitable  for  the  puzzle  column  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  It 
certainly  has  no  resemblance  to  any  possible,  question  that  would 
meet  one  in  real  life.  This  was  in  an  "  Elementary  "  Algebra,  in- 
tended for  young  children,  and  the  same  feature  is  to  be  noticed  in 
our  arithmetics.  I  know  that  some  teachers  will  reply,  the  object 
is  to  teach  the  children  to  think ;  but  surely  there  is  enough  in  a 
school  course  to  attain  this  end,  without  setting  their  young  minds 
to  puzzling  over  abstruse  problems.  I  believe  the  result  is  to  invest 
the  study  of  mathematics  with  a  difficulty  and  a  mystery  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  it.  If  older  heads  enjoy  unraveling  these 
puzzles,  they  are  welcome  to  them,  but  spare  the  poor  children, 
whose  brains  are  already  overtaxed  with  all  that  modern  education 
demands.  K.  W.  S. 


The  teacher,  in  assigning  lessons  to  young  pupils,  should  be  very 
careful  to  clearly  point  out  to  them  what  will  be  expected  of  them  in 
the  recitation.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  merits  of  an  able  teacher 
is  her  ability  to  explain,  in  concise  and  simple  language,  the  difficul- 
ties the  pupils  will  be  likely  to  encounter  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lessons  assigned.  Troublesome  points  will  always  occur,  either 
through  the  weakness  of  the  pupil's  understanding  or  from  the  failure 
of  the  text-book  to  make  clear  the  subjects  to  be  studied.  The 
language  used  in  such  explanations  must  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that 
▼ague  and  unintelligible  impressions  will  not  be  left  upon  the  minds 
of  the  children  as  to  what  will  be  expected  of  them  in  the  recitation. 
David  P.  Page  used  to  say  that  the  great  test  of  a  teacher's  power  was 
best  shown  in  her  ability  to  assign  and  conduct  recitations. — The 
American  Teacher. 


Genuine  dignity  and  genuine  fun  are  not  at  all  incompatible. 
Pupils  love  a  teacher  who  has  the  element  of  humor.  But  woe  be 
unto  him  who,  lacking  this  fine  sense,  puts  on  a  make-believe  of 
nonsense  to  win  a  ready  smile  from  his  class.  The  most  absolutely 
deplorable  high  schoolmaster  we  ever  knew  was  a  man  who  took 
occasion,  now  and  then,  to  speak  of  Shakespeare  as  "  W.  8.,"' or  of 
Victor  Hugo  as  "  Vic."  Cheap  wit  cheapens  personal  influence. — 
Journal  of  Education. 

The  importance  in  the  teacher  of  that  quality  which  President 
Garfield  was  wont  to  call  "  gumption  "  is  well  pointed  out  in  the 
expression  of  the  South  Pennsylvania  farmer,  recently  quoted  at 
the  Schoolmaster's  Convention,  in  characterizing  an  inefficient 
schoolmaster :  "  He  is  a  mighty  knowin'  man  and  has  no  end  of 
learnin',  but  he  hasn't  mother- wit  enough  for  to  navigate  a  skule." 
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A  TEACHER'S  TRIAI£. 

It's  of  no  use  talking  about  it,  my  friend;  nothing  yon  can  say 
will  convince  me  that  a  teacher  is  not  the  most  unfortunate  creature 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  have  had  experience.  I'm  a  teacher  myself.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  I  made  my  debut  in  the  scholastic  world,  under  what  would 
be  called  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  I  had 
youth,  health,  determination,  and — though  you  wouldn't  think  it 
now — some  real  enthusiasm  and  a  prodigious  sense  of  duty.  I  hadn't 
any  particular  ambitions  for  myself— I  did  not  expect  to  become  a 
Comenius  or  Pestalozzi.  But  for  my  scholars  I  hoped  great  things 
*  *  *  It  makes  me  laugh  now  to  think  of  what  I  was  in  those 
days.  How  careful  I  was  in  getting  up  a  lesson !  what  toil  I  ex- 
pended oyer  patent  methods  of  teaching,  mnemonics  that  were  poems, 
and  mark  books  that  were  (to  him  who  held  the  key  thereof)  Brad- 
shaws  for  neatness  and  conciseness !  How  my  arms  used  to  ache 
with  the  strain  of  writing  on  the  blackboard  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch 
— a  stretch  indeed,  for  I  am  not  exactly  a  giant — to  give  myself 
practice  and  facility  in  the  art.  Ah,  well !  I  know  better  now.  At 
any  rate,  I  know  otherwise. 

Of  course,  it  wasn't  to  be  expected  my  illusions  should  last 
Amidst  the  thousand  and  one  petty  annoyances  incidental  to  the 
profession — the  perpetual  noise,  the  hurry  of  work,  the  effort  to  give 
your  best  help  to  the  workers,  and  the  endeavor  not  to  neglect  those 
who  can't  keep  up  with  the  others — hope  and  enthusiasm,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  soon  expire.  You  see  what  I  am  now — just  a  teaching 
machine — nothing  else  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  too  proud  to  profit  by  other  people's  experiences.  When 
I  was  young — younger  than  I  am  now,  I  mean — I  read  many  books 
on  teaching;  I  read  Fitch  and  Bain  and  Spencer  and  Locke,  and  a 
good  deal  else  of  which  I  don't  now  recollect  the  writers'  names. 
And  I  put  them  by,  one  after  the  other,  more  surely  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  teachers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  No  one  can  say 
I  didn't  try  to  learn.  I  went  to  these  great  masters  of  the  art  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness.  But  I  didn't  get  much  good  from  them.  Some- 
how, I  couldn't  adapt  my  circumstances  to  their  advice,  or  their  ad- 
vice to  my  circumstances.  There  was  Pestalozzi,  for  instance.  Pes- 
talozzi used  to  stand  his  class  before  the  wall,  and  make  them  count 
the  rings  on  the  wall-paper,  and  describe  the  position  of  each.  All 
this  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  powers, "  without  a  careful  formation 
of  which,"  he  says,  "  nothing  can  be  done."  Well !  I  didn't  see  my 
way  to  imitating  Pestalozzi  there.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  have 
had  a  difficulty  in  persuading  my  principal  of  the  beauty  of  such  a 
method  of  teaching;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  walls  of  our 
schoolroom  were  painted,  not  papered.  So  I  had  to  give  up  Pesta- 
lozzi. It  was  the  same  with  all  the  others.  They  were  too  good  for 
me,  I  suppose.    I  couldn't  see  how  their  schemes  were  to  be  carried 
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out.  It  wanted  a  bigger  brain  than  mine  to  evolve,  from  "  the  cat 
sat  on  the  mat/'  an  interesting  and  instructive  object-lesson. 

Somehow,  my  endeavors  to  teach  conscientiously  always  failed. 
The  more  I  studied  beforehand  the  matter  of  an  impending  lesson, 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  should  give  it,  the  less  successfully  did  I 
progress  when  lesson-time  came.  Whether  my  anxiety  made  me 
nervous,  or  whether  my  memory  wasn't  to  be  trusted,  or  to  what 
other  cause  my  failure  was  due,  I  can't  say  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  in 
my  experience,  I  never  taught  so  well  as  when  1  taught  straight 
»  out  of  my  own  head,  arranging  my  subject-matter  just  as  it  came 
up. 

Once  I  was  reading  history  with  a  class  of  small  boys,  whose  text- 
book was  the  renowned  Arthur's  England.  I  read  up  the  lesson 
over  night  (it  was  in  my  conscientious  days),  and  found  it  contained 
some  account  of  the  Battle  of  Spurs.  I  was  wondering  how  I  should 
make  the  children  understand  what  a  spur  was  like,  when,  turning 
the  page,  I  came  upon  a  picture  of  the  two  kings  at  Ardres,  and 
they  were  represented  each  with  a  spurred  heel.  Congratulating 
myself  on  the  drawing  having  saved  me  the  trouble  of  description, 
I  went  serenely  to  my  class.  The  Battle  of  Spurs  was  reached  in 
due  time  by  the  readers,  and  I  put  the  question.  "  What's  a  spur 
like?  Any  of  you  ever  seen  a  spur?"  Upturned  faces,  but  no  answer. 
"  Well,  turn  over  to  the  next  page  in  your  books,  and  you'll  see 
one."  The  pages  of  eighteen  Dooks  fluttered  over  eagerly,  and — 
horror! — on  the  next  page  in  their  books  was  a  picture  indeed,  but 
representing  nothing  more  relevant  than  a  ship,  about  which  no 
spurs,  naturally  enough,  were  to  be  seen.  It  all  flashed  upon  me  in 
a  moment.  The  book  I  had  used  was  an  older  edition  than  theirs 
and  the  illustrations  were  different.  I  explained  matters  as  best  I 
could,  when  I  regained  command  of  my  voice,  and,  next  day  brought 
my  picture  into  class  to  show  my  pupils,  and,  as  it  were,  convince 
them  of  my  sanity ;  but  I  believe  that  to  this  day  one  or  two  of  them 
don't  entirely  trust  me,  having  a  dim  suspicion  that  on  the  occasion 
described  I  was  playing  the  time-honored  joke  of  "April  fool." 

You  thought  my  pupils  were  pretty  successful  ?  Oh,  yes ;  so  they 
are.  I  admit  that.  They're  successful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
But  the  world  only  thinks  of  the  half-dozen  brilliant  specimens  that 
come  out  at  the  top  of  the  lists.  They  don't  know  anything  about 
the  ten  or  twenty — well,  we'll  call  them  untalenied — who  form  the 
bulk  of  every  class ;  whose  brains  (if  they  have  any  more  than  are 
required  to  keep  their  legs  straight)  receive  no  fact  without  the 
teacher's  three-weeks' patient  repetition  of  the  same. 

lam  exaggerating?  Well,  perhaps  I  am — a  little.  But  what 
would  you  think  of  a  pupil  who  wrote  you  out  the  rule,  "  Nouns 
ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  the  y  into  i  in  the 
plural,  and  add  es,  affixing  to  it — "  Example:  box,  boxes  "?  What 
would  you  say,  on  being  informed  that  the  u '  Mayflower'  left  Eng- 
lish shores  in  the  year  1620  and  reached  America  in  1671  "?  (One 
scarcely  begrudges  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  "  remainder  biscuit " 
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after  such  a  voyage !)    This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  teachers  have  to 
pat  up  with !    How  would  yoa  like  it  ? 

There  is  a  girl  in  my  mind  at  this  moment — one  of  my  class  at 
the  Anglo-French  College — who  drives  me  wild  with  an  eccentricity 
]>cculiar  to  herself.  She  invariably  heads  her  papers  at  examina- 
tion time  in  such  a  manner  that  her  name  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
name  of  the  subject  in  which  she  is  being  examined.  There  is  always 
a  specimen  heading  on  the  blackboard,  but  what  of  that?  Her 
papers  stand  thus : 

Page  1.  Mabel  Jones.  Botany. 

I  remonstrate  with  her,  but  to  no  effect.  Some  days  I  try  a  little 
mild  sarcasm.  "  The  examination  is  not  on  Mabel  Jones,  I  think/' 
I  say,  blandly.  "If  it  were  on  Mabel  Jones,  the  questions  would  be 
something  like  this: 

"'What  color  ire  Mabel  Jones's  eves?' 

"'  Enumerate  and  classify  Mabel  Jones's  hair-ribbons.' 

"  But  the  questions  are  not  like  that ;  they  are  about  botany;  so 
we'll  put  botany  in  the  principal  place."  She  looks  up  at  me  and 
laughs  and  blushes,  and  I  laugh,  too,  pretending  that  I  think  she 
did  it  by  accident.  But  my  mirth  is  hollow;  for  I  know  as  well  as 
I  know  my  own  name  that  she  will  do  the  very  same  thing  again 
next  time. 

But  surely  teaching  has  its  alleviations! 

Oh !  yes ;  there  are  alleviations.  Keep  your  ears  open,  and  you 
will  hear  some  good  things.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  that  child  who 
"  wrote  what  she  knew  "  about  the  poll-tax  in  the  following  words : 
"  Wat  Tyler  killed  the  poll-tax  because  it  was  so  cruel  to  his  daugh- 
ter "?  It  is  wonderful  what  the  imaginative  power  will  do  in  some 
cases — as  in  that  of  the  boy  who,  on  being  asked  to  explain  the 
word  romances*  replied  that  "  Romances  were  houses  built  by  the 
Romans."  I  felt  inclined  to  say,  "Guess  again !"  Scripture  history 
affords  fine  opportunities  to  pupils  who  are  given  to  make  blunders. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  Good  Samaritan  bound  up  the  wounds  of 
his  enemy,  "  pouring  in  oil  and  beer"  and  that  Pharaoh  rewarded 
Joseph's  foresight  by  giving  him  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  One 
child  defined  dolphin  as  a  "poor  little  child  without  any  father  or 
mother." 

And,  of  course,  a  clever  pupil  is  an  alleviation,  and  so  are  good 
class-books,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  holidays! — The  Teacher. 


John  Qutncy  Adams,  during  his  long  term  of  servw-e  in  Con- 
gress, was  never  known  to  be  late  at  his  seat.  On  one  occasion, 
just  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion, a  member  inquired  of  the  Speaker  if  it  was  not  time  to  call 
the  House  to  order.  ■'  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  Mr.  Adams  is  not 
yet  in  his  seat."  Just  then  Mr.  Adams  appeared,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  clock  was  three  minutes  fast. 
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NOTE-BOOK  AND  NOTE-TAKING. 
By  R.  S.  Keyseb,  Ph.  D. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  do  not  appreciate  the  usefulness  of 
professional  note-books.  Yet  teaching  is  a  profession  in  which  there 
is  special  need  to  gather  up  all  the  lessons  of  experience.  A  really 
good  teacher  is  built  upon  no  model ;  he  is  a  natural  growth — an 
evolution.  But,  in  order  to  grow  he  must  have  steady  food,  and  he 
needs  to  assimilate  as  many  of  the  ideas  of  other  men  as  he  can. 
Mere  copyists  never  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  success.  But  pro- 
gressive teachers  are  awake  to  suggestions  wherever  they  find  them, 
and  use  these  or  modify  them,  as  needs  require.  Some  say  that  if 
they  cannot  remember  a  hint  without  writing  it  down  it  can  have 
no  real  value  for  them.  They  would  have  little  substantial  knowl- 
edge if  they  did  not  take  some  special  pains  to  gather  and  pre- 
serve it. 

Mauy  teachers  make  notes  at  various  times  of  things  which  they 
think  will  be  of  service  to  them.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  these 
are  jotted  down  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  are  misplaced  and 
forgotten  before  there  comes  any  occasion  when  they  can  be  used. 
Loose  memoranda  are  seldom  of  much  real  value ;  they  should  all 
be  gathered  into  some  permanent  form.  A  well-arranged  and  well- 
kept  professional  note-nook,  or  a  series  of  note-books,  in  which  are 
collected  the  best  fruits  of  what  he  has  heard,  read,  or  thought  about 
his  work,  will  prove  a  great  help  to  every  teacher.  Everything  that 
pertaius  to  his  work  has  a  value  for  him.  He  knows  where  to  find 
knowledge  about  the  subject-matter  which  he  teaches,  but  ideas  as 
to  the  ways  of  teaching  this  are  not  so  easily  obtained.  The  various 
ideas  upon  educational  work  which  occur  to  him  at  any  time  when 
he  has  visited  a  school  and  noticed  points  to  be  imitated  or  con- 
demned, or  when  he  is  thinking  over  his  own  work,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully preserved  in  his  note-books.  They  may  not  be  available  at 
the  time,  but  there  will,  in  all  probability,  come  an  occasion  when 
they  will  be  of  service,  and  if  they  have  not  been  written  they  will 
most  likely  be  forgotten. 

At  teachers'  associations  and  institutes  the  wide-awake  teacher 
will  be  almost  sure  to  make  a  variety  of  notes.  These  may  be  of 
value  in  the  form  in  which  he  jots  them  down,  but  their  value  for 
him  will  largely  depend  upon  the  form  which  they  take  after  they 
have  passed  through  his  own  mind.  It  is  well  to  write  them  down 
in  one's  permanent  note-book  in  the  shape  which  they  assume  after 
they  have  been  carefully  thought  over.  He  can  make  the  best  use 
of  them  when  they  have  been  colored  and  molded  by  his  own 
thought.  They  ought  also  to  be  amplified  and  corrected  afterward 
by  noting  down  the  results  of  his  experience  in  using  them.  Often- 
times a  single  idea  from  another  will  prove  fertile  in  valuable  sug- 
gestions which  ought  to  be  written  down  before  they  flit  out  of  the 
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mind*  perhaps  never  to  be  recalled.  It  doc  nnfireaoently  happens 
that  ideas  which  come  to  one  in  opposition  to  what  he  has  heard  or 
read  wiU  be  of  the  most  serrice  to  him,  and  should  be  most  care- 
fulJy  preferred. 

A  teacher,  like  other  people,  has  his  inspired  moments  when  he 
surpasses  himself!  He  sometimes  talks  to  a  class  upon  a  certain 
subject  with  special  success.  The  outlines  should  be  carefully 
written  oat  afterward  in  his  note-book  for  use  when  he  probably 
will  not  be  inspired,  and  has  not  time  for  thorough  preparation. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  he  sometimes  hits  upon  a  new 
explanation  or  illustration  which  justs  suits  the  case.  If  he  does 
not  put  it  away  in  his  note-book,  it  is  liable  to  go  from  him  before 
he  wants  to  use  it  again.  A  chance  question  from  a  pupil  may  call 
forth  an  explanation  which  the  class  would  otherwise  have  missed, 
or  reveal  a  new  view  of  a  subject  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  by. 
The  teacher  should  make  sure  that  the  next  class  does  not  depend 
upon  its  having  a  pupil  of  a  like  inquiring  mind  in  order  to  get 
the  same  explanation.  When  he  has  prepared  himself  with  special 
care  upon  some  topic,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  well-digested 
synopsis  of  'the  material  used.  With  this  for  a  basis  it  is  easy  the 
next  time  to  do  still  better. 

It  is  important  also  to  make  notes  of  one's  failures.  The  great 
mistakes,  especially  in  discipline  and  management,  will  be  remem- 
bered. But  those  little  expedients  which  have  been  tried  and  found 
not  to  work  very  well  are  liable  to  drop  out  of  memory.  It  is 
important  to  have  these  put  away  in  one's  note-book  with  the 
probable  reason  for  their  lack  of  success  and  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  At  the  close  of  each  term's  work  the  wise  teacher  will 
take  account  of  his  failures  and  his  successes,  and  note  down  the 
things  to  be  avoided  and  the  new  methods  that  he  has  found  profit- 
able. 

Another  kind  of  note-taking  which  will  be  found  fruitful  is  to 
have  a  slip  of  paper  at  hand  on  which  to  note  down  points  to  be 
looked  up  afterward.  Many  questions  will  be  suggested  to  a  teacher 
in  the  course  of  his  school-room  work  which  he  will  not  afterward 
remember.  By  making  note  of  them  at  the  time  and  looking  them 
up  as  soon  as  he  has  opportunity,  he  will  much  increase  his  knowl- 
edge, and  in  just  those  things  which*  he  most  wants  to  know.  Those 
questions  to  which  answers  cannot  be  found  should  be  copied  into  a 
note-book  and  preserved.  In  the  course  of  time  one  will  come 
across  answers  to  them  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places. 

An  educational  scrap-book,  or  better,  a  series  of  educational 
scrap-books,  will  be  found  a  great  help  to  a  teacher.  He  is,  of 
course,  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more  educational  journals,  in  which 
he  cannot  fail  to  find  many  things  that  will  be  of  practical  value  to 
him.  He  will  be  very  apt  to  forget  these  just  when  he  wants  to  use 
them,  unless  he  has  them  at  hand  in  such  shape  as  to  be  easily  re- 
ferred to.  Some  persons  keep  files  of  papers  containing  things  to 
which  they  may  want  to  refer. 
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But  in  a  few  years  the  files  get  cumbersome.  It  is  unhandy  to 
consult  them  unless  they  are  bound,  and  the  teacher  has  so  many 
calls  upon  his  purse  for  other  things  that  he  seldom  gets  this  done. 
The  facts  wanted  are  also  mixed  up  with  so  much  other  matter 
whose  interest  has  passed  by  that  it  takes  needless  time  to  find  them. 
In  his  scrap-book  will  be  preserved  only  what  has  for  him  real 
value,  and  its  bulk  will  not  discourage  him  when  he  comes  to  use 
it.  A  series  of  scrap-books  in  which  everything  is  thrown  together 
without  system  will  soon  become  troublesome  for  reference.  Either 
the  scraps  should  be  classified  under  appropriate  headings  or  a  good 
index  snould  be  kept  which  will  make  everything  immediately 
available.  One  who  has  not  tried  it  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
rapidly  a  scrap-book  will  grow  and  how  many  things  of  value  he 
will  soon  have  gathered  into  it 

A  carefully  kept  series  of  note  and  scrap  books  will,  in  a  few 
years,  form  a  professional  library  of  much  value.  The  fruits  of  a 
teacher's  experience  and  the  ideas  he  lias  met  with,  which  he 
thinks  will  be  of  service  to  him,  can  all  be  found  there,  and  they 
will  help  very  much  to\make  the  influence  and  teachings  of  the 
past  available  for  the  work  of  the  present. — School  Bulletin. 


An  energetic  teacher  came  to  school  with  her  arms  laden  with 
hazel  boughs.  "  What  are  those  for  ?"  I  asked.  "  Oh  !  I  thought 
the  children  would  like  to  see  the  curious  little  seed  pods  and  hear 
them  snap,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  thought  the  children  would  like 
to  see."  Are  there  not  ever  so  many  things  your  pupils  would  like 
to  see  that  you  have  never  thought  of  showing  them  ?  Do  take 
something  entirely  new  to  the  class  to-morrow.  For  a  few  moments 
before  the  regular  school  work  let  the  children  look  at  and  talk 
about  this  new  thing. 

A  sandal  wood  fan  interested  the'  little  folks  in  one  school  for  a 
whole  day.  It  was  shown  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  few  facts  had 
been  discovered  in  regard  to  it  the  fan  was  laid  in  the  teacher's 
desk.  Pupils  who  did  their  writing  and  number  work  well  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  desk,  without  special  permission,  and  examine 
the  novel  object.  Before  school  was  dismissed  every  child  had 
become  acquainted  with  something  hitherto  unknown  to  him  ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  his  mental  horizon  was  not  enlarged  ?  Scan  the 
papers  with  a  view  of  telling  your  school  some  interesting  facts 
from  that  source. 


Do  not  keep  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love  and  tenderness  sealed 
up  until  your  friends  are  dead.  Bring  them  out  now,  in  their  weary 
hours,  and  open  them,  that  they  may  be  refreshed  and  cheered  bv 
the  perfumes  of  sympathy  and  perfection.  Fill  their  lives  with 
sweetness.  The  things  that  you  would  say  when  they  are  gone,  say 
now  before  they  are  gone. — Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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SCIENCE  NOTE. 

While  reading  a  number  of  "Science  For  All,"  I  was  struck  with 
an  idea  there  presented. 
The  article  was  on  "Animals,"  and  in  speaking  of  their  classifica- 

uld  be  j 


tion  the  author  said  that  the  same  formula  would  be  applicable  to 
plants. 

For  example: 

Sweet-Brier  Rose. 

Kingdom Phenogamia. 

Sub-Kingdom Polypetalous  Exog. 

Class Diocotyledonous. 

Order Rosacea. 

Family Rome. 

Genus Rosa. 

Species Rubignosa. 

ariety Latin  Name,  Rosa  Rubignosa. 


Sp< 
Va 


There  is  nothing  like  readiness  and  promptness  in  recitation. 
Habits  of  this  kind  in  a  pupil  may  be  cultivated,  and  should  be,  it 
is  needless  to  remark.  Is  there  anything  more  noticeable  in  school 
work  than  the  manner  of  recitation?  How  faulty  we  find  it  some- 
times. Pupils  dilatory  in  rising,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  aisle 
and  one  knee  in  the  seat,  twirling  a  pencil,  or  toying  with  ink- 
wells, mumbling  inarticulate  murmurs  instead  of  giving  clear,  de- 
cisive replies.  Sometimes  there  is  a  total  failure  to  rise  or  an 
indifferent  shake  of  the  head.  This  sort  of  thing  is  common  enough. 
We  have  seen  it  frequently.  Look  at  your  own  class  critically  and 
see  if  you  notice  anything  of  this  sort.  The  simple  acts  of  standing 
squarely  on  the  feet  while  reciting,  of  distinct  articulation,  of  prompt- 
ness, in  themselves  are  of  not  so  much  importance,  but  the  habit  of 
doing  things  in  the  right  manner,  which  these  acts  indirectly  foster, 
is  of  greatest  consequence.  There  is  a  business-like,  interested  way, 
and  there  is  a  slip-shod,  careless  way.  Look  to  it  that  your  class,  at 
least,  iB  up  to  grade  in  such  matters.  Trifles  in  themselves,  yet  they 
tell. 


Ah,  look  thou  largely,  with  lenient  eyes, 

On  whatso  beside  thee  may  creep  and  cling, 
For  the  possible  glory  that  underlies 

The  passing  phrase  of  the  meanest  thing ! 
What  if  God's  great  angels,  whose  waiting  love, 

Beholdeth  our  pituul  life  below, 
From  the  holy  height  of  their  heaven  above, 

Couldn't  bear  with  the  worm  till  the  wings  should  grow? 

Larva. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Social  Status  of  European  and  American  Women. 
By  Kate  Byam  Martin  and  Ellen  M.  Henrotin.  Chas.  H.  Kerr 
&  Co.,  Chicago.    1887.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  Legend  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  found  in  the 
works  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  other  writers  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. By  George  P.  Hansen.  Same  publishers.  Price,  25 
cents. 

The  first  of  these  little  books  is  a  fair  r£suui6  of  facts  and  a  strong 
cry  for  higher  education  of  women.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  cultivated  women,  it  seems  unnecessary ;  but  there 
arfe  all  through  the  world  so  many  who  have  little  power  to  interest 
themselves  except  in  things  of  little  value  that  there  seems  some 
reason  for  the  cry.  The  statement  of  the  different  interests  of  the 
majority  of  women  of  England,  as  compared  with  those  in  America^  • 
seems  just,  and  this  little  book  will  find  many  interested  readers. 

The  second  of  these  books,  The  Legend  of  Hamlet,  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  a  real  Hamlet  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
who  was  a  man  that  believed  that  might  made  right  The  Hamlet 
of  literature  has  little  in  common  with  the  real  man,  except  his 
name  and  country. 

Sampson's  Essay  on  Milton's  Sonnets. 

A  few  copies  of  the  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Milton's  Sonnets,"  read 
by  Alden  Sampson  before  tne  Haverford  Alumni  last  summer,  have 
issued  from  the  De  Vinne  Press  in  the  neatest  possible  style  of  typog- 
raphy and  binding.  The  fortunate  owners  of  these  copies  or  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumni  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  possession  of  a  critical  essay  of  rare  "literary  merit, 
which,  we  trust,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  which  will  hold  a 
high  place  in  our  literature.  Professor  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard, 
says:  "I  don't  know  when  I  have  read  a  piece  of  literary  criticism 
executed  with  so  peculiar  a  grace — a  serious  grace,  unconscious,  of 
course,  absolutely  simple — so  refined  that  I  am  afraid  of  seeming 
vulvar  if  I  praise  it  enough."  The  paper  has  received  similar  praise 
in  tne  columns  of  The  Nation  and  from  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  in  America  and  England.  It  is  an  honor 
both  to  the  author  himself  and  to  Haverford  College,  where  his  liter- 
ary taste  was  formed  and  trained.  * 

We  have  also  received  from  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co., "  The  River- 
side Literature  Series,"  Nos.  19  and  20,  The  Autobiography  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  two  numbers  bound  together  in  one  in  boards, 
price,  forty  cents;  also  No.  21,  Poor  Richard?*  Almanac  and  Other 
Papers,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  notes. 

These  standard  books  are  in  excellent  print  and  can  be  recom- 
mended for  use  in  schools  and  families. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

The  death  of  John  Roach,  the  best  known  of  American  ship- 
builders, has  called  general  attention  to  the  career  of  a  remarkable 
man.  Since  he  founded  the  ship-yard  at  Chester  in  1871,  there 
were  built  by  him  more  than  eighty  iron  ships,  representing  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  capital.    Writers  of  books  for  the  young  will 

E>int  to  him  as  a  wonderful  example  of  thrift  and  organizing  power, 
ike  A.  T.  Stewart,  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  began  life  in 
America  with  neither  money  nor  friends.  He  became  possessed  of 
immense  wealth,  owned  works  so  extensive  that  he  could  take  the 
iron  ore  and  convert  it  into  ships,  which  were  rated  equal  to  any 
produced  in  the  world.  Not  the  least  suggestive  fact  in  regard  to 
his  career  is  that  he  never  was  sued  or  himself  sued  a  customer. 

John  A.  Logan,  United  States  Senator  and  late  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President,  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  prominent  citi- 
zens recently  deceased. 

Congress  has  done  nothing  as  yet  to  distinguish  it.  The  "  trade 
dollar"  is  likely  to  be  retired,  while  the  treasury  surplus  continues 
to  agitate  the  mind  of  the  average  legislator,  and  many  propositions 
have  been  made,  both  for  checking  its  growth  and  spending  it 

The  Territories  of  Washington,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico,  to  say 
nothing  of  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  are  all  knocking  at  the  door 
of  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  States.  Of  these  Wash- 
ington, by  all  accounts,  is  best  prepared,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
that  any  of  them  will  gain  the  desired  admission  at  present. 

Congress  is  apparently  undergoing  a  little  spasm  of  honesty  and 
philanthropy.  Not  only  has  favorable  action  been  taken  on  the 
Dill  for  dividing  Indian  lands  so  that  they  may  be  held  in  severalty, 
and  the  Indians  guaranteed  in  their  rights  as  citizens,  but  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  prohibiting  the  importation  of  opium  into  China 
by  American  citizens.  This  we  solemnly  promised  by  treaty  to  do 
four  years  ago. 

In  foreign  politics  much  has  been  said  and  little  done  which  need 
be  chronicled  here.  While  doubtful  questions  have  not  been  set- 
tled, the  mere  lapse  of  time  may  tend  to  allay  the  war  feeling. 
Dissensions  in  the  party  ranks  in  England  make  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  predicate  anything  as  to  the  results  in  the  much  mooted 
Irish  question. 

What  is  a  Communist  ?  One  who  has  yearnings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings : 
Idler  or  bungler,  or  both,  he  is  willing 
To  fork  out  his  penny  and  pocket  your  shilling. 

—Ebenezer  Elliott. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  a  recent  address,  Edward  Everett  Hale  made  an  interesting 
statement  concerning  the  Boston  Latin  School  when  he  was  one  of 
its  pupils,  some  fifty  years  ago.  "  I  am  quite  sure/'  he  said,  "  that 
even  cowardly  boys  of  the  school  would  have  been  more  afraid  to 
tell  a  lie  than  of  any  consequence  of  telling  the  truth."  He  attributed 
this  high  tone  not  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  nor  to  the  example 
of  the  teachers,  but  to  the  right  feeling  of  the  boys  themselves.  "  It 
was  a  tone  given  by  the  scholars,"  he  remarked.  "  It  was  a. thing 
understood  among  them,  that  a  boy  who  would  tell  a  lie  was  a  cow- 
ardly and  mean  fellow,  and  as  such  was  to  be  politely  cut  by  his 
fellow  pupils  until  he  had  learned  better." 


ITEMS. 


—  Westtown  Notes. — The  School  assembled  for  the  Winter  Term 
of  1886-7,  on  First  mo.  4th,  1887,  and,  there  were  soon  gathered  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  and  one  hundred  and  two  girls.  They 
occupy  the  buildings  nearly  according  to  the  plan  stated  in  The 
Student  for  last  month.  The  session  will  hold  till  Fourth  mo. 
14th,  and  will  be  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  usual.  On  account  of 
the  diminished  time,  the  work  of  the  session  has  been  cut  down.  In 
most  of  the  lower  classes  one  study  has  been  omitted ;  and  in  the 
higher  classes,  the  text  will  be  shortened  in  many  of  the  branches. 

Some  very  liberal  subscriptions  having  been  received,  the  Com- 
mittee have  given  out  the  contract  for  the  rest  of  the  new  building. 
Henry  Taylor,  who  has  built  the  part  now  occupied,  will  complete 
the  structure. 

The  work  of  demolishing  the  old  building  is  expected  to  begin  in 
a  few  days,  and  before  the  winter  is  over  this  centre  of  so  many 
old  associations  will  exist  but  in  memory. 

—The  Junior  entertainment  at  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington, 
Ohio,  took  place  Twelfth  mo.  2 2d,  1886,  the  following  orations  being 
delivered  by  the  students,  followed  by  an  address  from  Professor 
J.  Dickinson,  Jr.:  *  Failure,"  by  Frank  Barrett ;  "  The  Garden  of 
Eden,"  Charles  E.  Terrell ;  "  Our  National  Clock,"  Eli  Butter- 
worth  ;  "  The  Footprints  of  Time,"  Anna  M.  Harris ;  "  Common 
Things,"  Alfred  C.  Hathaway;  "Puritan  Influence,"  Arthur 
Moore. 

— National  Educational  Exposition,  Chicago,  July  1th  to  16th, 
1887. — The  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  hold  an  educational  exposition  in  connection 
with  the  next  (1887)  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  have  asked 
the  undersigned  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

The  display  will  comprise  a  main  exhibition  and  an  annex,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Main  Exhibition.— (1)  General  School  Work  in  all  grades,  in- 
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eluding  State  exhibits;  A.  R.  Sabin,  Superintendent,  Franklin 
School,  Chicago.  (2)  Kindergarten  Exhibit,  with  processes;  W. 
N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent,  LaPorte,  Ind.  (3)  Industrial  Ex- 
hibit, including  work  by  the  defective  classes,  with  processes;  H. 
H.  Belfield,  Superintendent,  Manual  Training  School,  Twelfth  and 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  (4)  Art  Exhibit;  W.  S.  Perry,  Super- 
intendent, Worcester,  Mass.    (5)  Miscellaneous. 

Annex. — (1)  Exhibit  of  School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  and  Sup- 
plies ;  Leslie  Lewis,  Superintendent,  Hyde  Park,  111.  (2)  Exhibit 
of  School-Books;  O.  S.  Cook,  Superintendent,  74  Bryant  Avenue, 
Chicago.  (3)  School  Architecture,  including  models,  plana,  and 
elevations,  and  schemes  for  heating  and  ventilating;  Alfred  Kirk, 
Moseley  School,  Chicago.     (4)  Miscellaneous. 

The  Exposition  will  open  early  enough  to  give  ample  time  for  a 
careful  study  of  the  various  exhibits.  The  educational  effects  of 
time  spent  in  this  way  must  be  most  marked  and  beneficial. 

Correspondence  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  specific,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendent  of  the  department  in  which  the  pro* 
posed  exhibit  will  appear. 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Albekt  6. 
Lane,  Director  National  Educational  Exposition,  Chicago,  11L 

— The  Harvard  College  Catalogue,  just  issued,  gives  the  new  re* 
quirements  for  examination,  and  names  as  the  text-book  for  exami- 
nation in  American  history  down  to  1783  Higginson's  Young 
Folks9  History  of  the  United  States. 


NOTICE 

The  next  meeting  of  Friends'  Teachers'  Association  of  Philadel* 
phia  will  be  held  at  No.  140  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on 
7th  day,  Second  mo.  12th,  1887,  at  two  p.m.  An  address  will  be  made 
by  William  H.  Payne,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  he  proposes  to  develop ; 

1.  General  school  management. 

2.  The  educational  value  of  studies. 

3.  The  proper  use  of  memory  in  education,  etc,  etc. 

Professor  Payne  is  known  to  the  educational  world  as  the  author 
of  Chapters  on  School  Supervision,  editor  of  Page's  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching  and  translator  of  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy. 

His  latest  work,  just  from  the  press,  is  entitled  Gtmtributions  to 
the  Science  of  Education. 

A  learned  professor  of  forty  years'  experience  in  teaching,  writes: 
"  In  treating  subjects  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  the  supe- 
rior of  Professor  Payne  could  probably  hardly  be  found  in  this 
country." 

All  persons  interested  in  education  are  invited  to  attend. 


R.  J.  ALLEN,  SON  &  CO., 

CROCKERY    DEPARTMENT, 

309  and  311  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

wassTKiiwp   \  China,  Glassware,  $  Lamps 

FROM  AIX  COUNTRIES. 

DINNER  SETS, 

LIBRARY  LAMPS, 
CHAMBER  SETS, 

ROCHESTER  LAMPS, 
TEA  SETS, 

VASE  tAMPS. ' 


HAVE  YOU  A 

GARDEN, 

FLOWER-BED, 
Or  LAWN  ? 


If  so,  we  can  supply  you  with  every  requisite  to 
make  it  a  success. 

Our  specialty  is  the  selection  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  new  and  rare  in  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Our  illustrated  catalogue,  sent  free,  tells  the  story  for 
us.    Send  for  it. 

JOHNSON  &  STORES, 

SEEDSMEN, 

2±e  m-a^rs^st  steeet, 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


HA VERFORD  COLLEGE 


Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

2".  Course  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Iq  this  course  Latin  is  required  three  years;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  Modem 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  French  and  German,  Literature, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  is 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  effort*  on  on? 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Course  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year ;  Mathematics  through  three  yeans;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  it.    Particular  attention  u 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

IIL  Course  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.  The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathematics, 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.  Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
are  systematically  taught. 


For  information,  address, 


ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 


Haverford  College  P.  Q.»  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


QUEEN  &  CO. 


Optra  aai  EkM  ftuiti, 

TOb  publish,  fif- 
teen priced  and 
ilinatrated  Cata- 
logues, each  de-< 
scribing  different 
classes  of  instru- 
ments. Seed  fob. 
Lee, 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


I 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886, 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets ;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able.    Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLEN  JAY,  Treasurer. 


JANENTZKY  Sd  WEBER, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

ARTISTS'    MTA-TEH^IALS, 

J*  6  W.'s  Artists'  Oil  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes,  Water  Colors  and  Pastels,  Paint  Boxes, 
Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting  Outfits,  Drawing  and  Painting  Studios. 

i't  Supplies,  Mathematical  Instrument!,  Etchers'  and  Engravers'  Tools,  Wax  and  Paper 
1125  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Flower  Materials. 


W 


EBSTEB  FREE1 

Every  Teacher  and  every  School 
In  the  17. 8.  should  have  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  Latest  Edition  includes 
a  Pronouncing  Oasetteer  of  the  World,  of  over 
25,000  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  9700 
Hoted  Persons;  8000  Illustrations;  118,000  Words 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  8000  more  than  found  in 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  8.  C,  can  supply  you,  and 
if  yon  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  favor,  it  will 
not  cost  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 
Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUMBIA,  8.  G. 


FOULKE  &   TICHE, 

ATTORNEY8-AT-LAW, 
25  sad  20  toBM  Antrim  Block,  ST.  PAUL,  1CXXV. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  interests  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  good  rates  of  interest  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Nat.  American  German  Bank  at  St.  Paul. 
Write  fox  information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  selecting  advertisements  for  this  paper, 
care  is  used  to  admit  only  those  that  are 
worthy.  In  corresponding  with  advertisers, 
please  say  that  you  do  so  on  seeing  the  adver- 
tisement in  The  Student. 

»XDREER'S 

MRDEN  SEEDS 

PLANTS,  BTJXB8,  and 
Kcqnlttltcft.  They  are  the 
B  EST,  at  the  LOWEST 
PRICES.  Calendar  for 
1 8  86  sent  for  6c  in  stamps 

U4  CHE8THUT  ST.  PHILA. 


AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO., 
Furniture,  Bedding,  Curtains,  It&, 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 

ZPTTZRIE    SPICES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

Fourth  and  Baoe   Streets,  PHILADELPffli. 

McCALLUM,  CREASE  &  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

FINE    CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  1014  Chestnut  Street, 
"MERSHON"    Patent    Shaking   Grate. 

HEATER  AND   RANGE  WORKS. 
Portable  and  Brick  Heaters,  with  the  Celebrated  "  Nershon  "  Patent  Shaking  Grate  Attache! 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  the  highest  and  most  reliable  testimonials,  furnished  free. 
1203  FILBERT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

LADIES'^SHOE^STOEIJ. 

JOHN  PAKKBR,  Jr.,  ft  CO., 

STo.   SO    So-u.tl3L    Eig-iLtla.    Street,   glilla^ielphla. 

Near  Chestnut— not  above  Market. 
Shoes  and  Slippers  for  Ladies  and  Children  ready  made  or  made  to  measure.   We  beliere  in    iftr 
dealing.    Prices  In  piain  figures.    Soft,  easy  shoes  tor  old  ladies. 
4 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  ail  Constitution  #  United  States. 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY, 

This  Is  a  capital  little  work  Intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
ltimo,  in  fall  cloth.   25  cents. 


EXERCISES 


Fundamental  Bnles  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Prop.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
folly  graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
M  With  Answers  "  and  "  Without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    26  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

BY  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
State  Normal  School,  MUlersvUle.  Penna. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  young  man.  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyts's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  81 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOK88 


MMEMAM  W0BK5. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 
public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 
together : 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 25  ct*. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic, 88cts. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devolving  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  their  use  an  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  .  21  etc. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,    .  .  11  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,    •  .  31  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic, .  .  80  cts. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  hat 
prepared— 

Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc., $1.19 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete, 1.05 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .  1.06 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  .  .$2.25 
Brooks's  Mental  Soience  and  Culture,  •  1.65 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....  1.65 


THB  UOTEBSIONED  ABB  ALSO  PUBUSBZBS  OF  MANY  OTBSB  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WOSZS,  AMONG  WEIGH  ABB- 


WestlsOce'a  €.  8.  literature,  50  cts. 
Weetlake'i  How  to  Write Xetters,  84  cts. 
These  are  Invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

Lyte*»  School  Song  Book,  40  cts. 
Qontalning  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 

Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and 
Grammar  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents 


Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  88  cts. 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  60  cts. 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $1.06. 
New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  ap- 
plication of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  68  cents  and  $1.25. 
Sheppard's  U.  S.  Constitution,  68  cts.  and  $1.06. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  $25.00. 


\  Sim,  POTTS  &  %  Mm,  530  Market  hi  PtMpk 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 
fylotk  prober, 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 

U[l]TT,fWMT»U    I    A 

"THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

.  Collections,  Settlements  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 

GBORGB  B.  JOHlf  fJOlt, 

ATO?OR1TBT  -A-T  Xi-A^KT, 
v  No.  aa  E.  Market  St.,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 

Telephone  No.  107. 
Practice  in  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  West  Grore  and  Kennett 
8quare. 

WH,  H.   MOON, 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  and  medium  size, 

for  lawn  and  avenue  planting. 

Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

Landscape  Gardening  a  specialty. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

Queen  &-G0.924  &est.st.phla. 


Marine  Fields  Spy  Glasses 
from  25*  to  $  500.00 


9*  SOUTH, 

8  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DEALERS  nr 

STAIR  BODS,  CURTAIN  POLES, 
and  FANCY  BRASS  GOODS. 


W.  G.  WHELLER, 
152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Boom  4),  FHILABA, 

Old  Books  Rebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to . 


*$g&* 


GEO.  W.  HANCOCK, 

Real  Estate  and  Sunsying. 

Rents  Collected. 

717  Walnut  St.  and  40th  and  Lancaster  An., 

PHILADBLP  HIA. 


Queen  &Co.  9  24  chest,  st. 


Our  New  School  Aids  are  used 
,  for  conducting  day  schools  in 

„ , l  set  contains  280  large,  prettj 

chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  elegantly 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colore,  sad 
mottoes.  Price  per  set.  SI ;  half  set,  115  cards.  50c. 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friendship,  Scripture,  wedding,  visiune, 
birthday.  Christmas,  new  year,  prize,  fine  gift  cam. 
school  reports,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
samples,  30c.;  naif  set,  15c.  Price-list  free.  Au  post- 
paid by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  WAIWEM,  PA 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

321  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  JobFrftnttoc. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OFFICE,    409    CHESTNUT    STREET. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  22d,  1865. 

CEABTEB  FSBFETTJAL.  I  CAPITAL,  -  -  $1,000,000.  I  ASSETS,  $19,471860.01 
Insures  Lives,  Grants  Annuities,  Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  wales 
interest  is  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  trustee,  guardus, 
assignee,  oommittke,  receiver,  agent,  etc,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  sad 
surplus  fund  furnishes  ample  security. 

ALL  TRUST  FUNDS  AND  INVESTMENTS  ARE  KEPT  SEPARATE  AND  APART  from  the  SSSetS  Of  the  OompSBy. 

Owners  op  Real  Estate  are  invited  to  look  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  has  the 
care  of  this  description  of  property.  It  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  in  the  law  of  Heal  Estate, 
seconded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assistants.  Some  of  tnem  give  their  undivided  attention  to  its  care 
and  management.  

The  incomes  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
Samuel  R.  Shipley,  President  j        Asa  S.  Wing,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

T.  Wistar  Brown,  Vice-President.  I        Joseph  Asrbrook,  Manager  of  Insurance  DepX 

J.  Roberts  Foulke,  Trust  Officer. 
DIBBJOTOBS. 


flaml.  R.  Shipley, 
T.  Wistar  Brown, 
Richard  Gadbury, 
Henry  Haines, 
Richard  Wood, 

« 


William  Hacker, 
Israel  Morris, 
Chas.  Hartshorne, 
Wm.  Gummere, 
Frederio  Collins, 


Philip  C.  Garrett, 
Justus  O.  Strawbridge, 
James  V.  Watson. 
J.  M.Albertson, 
Asa  8,  Wing. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  Co. 


MOM  ROE'S  Readers  A  Spellers, 
MONROE'S  Mew  Readers. 
MONROES  Reading  Charts. 
Business-Standard  Copy-Books 
Business-Stand.  Book-Keeping 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. . 
POWELL'S  Language  Series. 
HAGARS  Mathematics. 
BERARO'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROTSFS  Am.  A  Eng.  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist. 
PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WBromneldSt. 

BOSTON. 


16  Artor  Plaoe, 

HEW70BL 


163WabathAve. 

CHICAGO. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ELOCUTION, 

KMBB1XZNG 

losical  musis  m  vsb  cntu. 

BT 

HANNAH  W.  ALLEN,      . 

335  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 
Private  and  Class  Lessons.  Saad  far  Circular. 


Extract  from  Testimonial  dated 

"  New  Haven,  Ct.,  July  19th,  1888. 
•  •  •  •  •  To  any  who  would  learn  to  read  our 
standard  prose  and  poetry  as  we  would  like  to  hear 
it  in  our  schools  and  homes,  I  recommend  Miss 
Hannah  W.  Allen,  as  a  most  conscientious  and 
promising  teacher.  "  Mark  Bailey, 

"  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Yale  University." 


WINDOW  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Domestic). 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE   THICKNESS, 

In  Lots  and  at  Prices  to  suit  Purchasers. 

German  l*oolclnff-01a*s-Plates.      Ornamental  and  8kjr»I4ffht  Glass. 

French  Plate  Glass'  I>epot. 

BENJ.    H.   SHOEMAKER, 

205,  207,  209  &  211  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT  DICKINSON. 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Bad  Top,  Blue 
Grata.  Lawn  Gras&.  Orchard  Grass.  Bird  Seeds,  so. 

l  U\ll?&li9KiraieSt.       POP  CORN.  „. _ 

Warehowrs?  104.  106. 108 &  1 10 Michigan  St.    OfKOSS.  ItSESfZXX ST. 


i 198, 200, 303  &  304  Market  St 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  PERFECT  TOILET  SOAP 


— IS — 


LINDLEY  M.  ELKINTON'S 


PURE  PALM. 


Pressed  Cakes, $1.25  per  dozen. 

Old  Dry  Blocks, 30  cents  per  lb. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  starting  a  literary  quar- 
terly to  present  the  views  of  Friends  on  the  various  subjects  that 
claim  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people.  Any  move  in  the  matter 
would  require  the  cordial  and  practical  support  of  some  of  our  most 
able  members. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  it  was  nearly  time  for  The  Student  « 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  periodical  of  wider  scope,  which  might  possibly 
exercise  a  more  powerful  educational  influence  within  our  Society, 
as  well  as  without.  The  very  practical  subject  of  its  support 
would  need  to  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  would 
succeed  best  as  monthly  or  quarterly ;  where  its  headquarters  should 
be  located  in  this  wide  country  of  ours ;  where  could  be  found  the 
men  suitable  and  willing  to  give  the  work  that  would  be  involved. 
If  it  cau  be  started  rightly,  in  wise  hands,  it  may  do  great  good. 
The  whole  subject  claims  the  careful  consideration  of  those  inter- 
ested in  its  proposed  objects,  and  an  interchange  of  views  is  desira- 
ble, for  which  The  Student  will  gladly  afford  a  medium. 


The  Academy  :  A  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  published  at 

Syracuse,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Academic 

Principals  of  that  State,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  exchanges.    It 

is  a  comparatively  new  journal,  entering  on  its  second  year,  and  it 
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differs  from  most  other  educational  journals  in  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  long,  thoughtful  papers  on  subjects  of  higher  instruction. 
The  last  number  contains, "  Some  Phases  of  Secondary  Education 
in  Germany,"  by  Principal  Thurber ;  "  The  Struggle  of  In  compati- 
bles/' bv  Professor  Payne ;  "  The  Curriculum  of  a  French  Lycee," 
by  W.  ft.  Fraser ;  "  The  Teaching  of  Latin,"  by  Professor  Hale,  of 
Cornell  University,  and  the  official  report  of  a  Conference  of  Aca- 
demic Principals. 

A  bright  little  pamphlet  comes  to  us  from  the  New  England 
Publishing  Company,  South  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  entitled,  Pre- 
sumption of  Brains,  an  extract  from  which  we  print  in  this  number. 
It  shows  a  revulsion  from  the  rather  material,  systematized  object- 
teaching  of  recent  years  to  the  old  way  of  letting  pupils  find  ont 
things  for  themselves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wholesome  sugges- 
tion in  it.  But,  after  all,  is  there  not  a  harmony  in  the  two  ideas 
given  as  being  opposed  ?  If  we  "  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  is  it  not 
equally  reasonable  to  say  we  learn  to  think  by  thinking  t  The  diffi- 
culty in  applying  it  fully  in  the  systematized  and  graded  schools  of 
the  present  day  is  that  the  school  hours  are  so  exactly  divided  up 
into  short  periods,  nearly  all  of  which  have  their  assigned  parts  or 
recitation,  watched  over  bv  a  teacher,  that  there  is  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  continuous,  uninterrupted  thought  on  a  knotty  point. 
The  frequent  changes  of  occupation  are  doubtless  good  for  the 
younger  pupils,  but  the  teacher  of  students  mature  enough  for  set- 
tled thought  must  sometimes  be  hampered  by  them. 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet  says:  "  I  am  coming 
to  fear  that  if  Mr.  Bryant,  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  on,  had  been 
subjected  to  all  the  fine-spun  aud  long-drawn-out  processes  of  mod- 
ern schools,  it  would  have  spoiled  the  grandest  poet  of  Nature  of 
our  times.  I  am  not  claiming  that  the  old  schools  were  altogether 
^better  than  the  new  ;  but  there  was  in  them  the  one  thing  needful 
which  the  new  schools  are  liable  to  miss,  namely :  The  necessity  for 
thought,  and  individual  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  fellow-teachers,  there  is  a  presumption  at 
the  start  that  the  child  has  brains.  It  is  safe,  also,  to  assume  that 
he  has  used  that  organ  to  some  extent,  and  in  more  directions  than 
one,  before  coming  to  school ;  and  he  must  be  compelled  to  use  it 
again,  and  to  use  it  constantly.  This  presumption  will  enable  you 
to  skip  many  of  the  methods,  and  to  lighten  and  shorten  your 
work.  And  in  the  rare  instances  where  the  presumption  does  not 
hold,  and  in  so  far  as  the  presumption  does  not  hold,  you  still  have 
the  elaborate  methods  '  adapted  to  idiots/ 

"Aud  there  is  another  presumption  of  brains,  namely :  in  the 
teacher.  A  teacher  with  brains  and  pupils  with  brains  we  hare  a 
right  to  expect;  and  if  we  do," we  may  save  ourselves  some  of  the 
labor.  For  example,  the  superintendent  need  not  feel  obliged  to 
mark  out,  from  day  to  day,  all  that  every  teacher. in  every  school  is 
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expected  to  do  with  every  child.     The  teacher  is  presumed  to  have 
brains;  the  child  is  piesumed  to  have  brains.     Let  them  be  used. 

Opportunities  multiply,  as  the  years  go  on,  for  mutual  help  by 
conference  among  teachers,  and  for  affording  to  those  young  in  the 
profession  the  fruits  of  their  elders'  experience  and  thought,  so  far 
sis  they  may  be  able  to  assimilate  them.  A  meeting  of  the  National 
Department  of  Superintendence  is  to  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the 
National  Museum  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Third  mo.  15th, 
16th,  and  17th,  which  promises  a  long  series  of  interesting  addresses 
from  leading  educators.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed,  however, 
belong  especially  to  our  national  system  of  public  schools,  and 
interest  us  more  as  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  our  country 
than  as  dealing  with  our  own  work.  An  occasion  that  promises 
more  of  practical  help  to  teachers  generally  will  be  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Chicago,  Seventh  mo.  12th  to  16th.  The  plans  are  already 
so  far  matured  that  we  can  see  what  to  expect.  The  programme 
for  the  six  principal  sessions  is  completed,  and  only  one  topic  will 
be  considered  in  each,  thus  allowing  time  for  full  discussion.  One 
of  these  subjects, "  The  Psychological  and  Pedagogical  Value  of 
the  Modern  Methods  of  Elementary  Culture" — sounding  compre- 
hensive and'formidable — does  embrace  sub-topics,  on  different  kinds 
of  questioning,  to  be  treated  by  men  who  have  practical  knowledge 
in  examining.  Another  topic,  "  The  Relation  of  the  University, 
College,  and  Higher  Technological  Schools  to  the  Public  System  of 
Instruction/'  may  come  home  more  fhan  the  former  one  to  the 
college  men  ;  while  yet  another,  "  Means  and  Ends  of  Culture  to 
be  provided  for  the  American  People  beyond  the  Ordinary  School 
Period,"  promises  adaptation  in  a  measure  to  all  thoughtful  men 
and  women  outside  of  the  schools.  Some  of  those  speaking  on  this 
will  be  Dr.  Vincent,  Albert  P.  Marble,  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
The  place  Manual  Training  Schools  occupy  in  a  system  of  public 
schools  will  be  treated  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Professor  C.W.Woodward,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  others.  Other  subjects  also  look  attractive.  In  the 
afternoons,  meetings  of  the  nine  departments  on  Normal  Work, 
Elementary  Methods,  etc.,  etc,  will  take  place.  The  railroads  will 
sell  to  teachers  aud  school  officers  round-trip  tickets  to  Chicago, 
good  for  going  from  Seventh  mo.  5th  to  15th  and  returning  to  Ninth 
mo.  10th,  for  one  fare  plus  two  dollars ;  aud  chdap  excursions  are 
arranged  to  various  places  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Summer  schools  also  multiply  and  furnish  much  of  refreshment  as 
well  as  instruction.  The  National  Summer  School  of  Methods, 
enjoyed  so  much  by  some  of  our  friends  last  summer  at  Saratoga, 
will  be  held  at  the  same  place  this  year  (see  advertisement).  This 
Summer  School  has  already  completed  its  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season,  and  called  to  its  help  some  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  and  thinkers  of  the  country. 
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EASY  INSTRUCTION  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  celestial  body  better  adapted  than  the  moon 
to  be  the  subject  of  observation  for  a  young  student  in  astronomy. 

The  fact  that  any  other  object  in  the  heavens  except,  perhaps, 
an  occasional  comet,  is  a  least  one  hundred  times  as  far  away  from 
us,  does  not  materially  affect  the  case,  except  in  so  far  as  it  exag- 
gerates, as  it  were,  any  change  of  position  in  the  sky.  The  moon 
moves  around  the  earth  in  about  twenty-seven  and  one-third  days, 
and  this  motion  is  readily  seen  by  any  one.  Let  it  be  located  with 
reference  to  certain  stars  on  any  convenient  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  it  will  be  found  to  be  about  thirteen  degrees  east  of  its 
former  position.  This  motion  it  keeps  up  continually,  from  west 
to  east,  and  by  watching  for  twenty-seven  and  one-third  days  it  will 
be  found  to  have  returned  to  the  same  place  among  the  stars  it  had 
at  the  beginning. 

Now  start  on  a  new  set  of  watches.  Notice  the  time  when  it  is 
half  full,  or  full,  or  at  any  intermediate  point  which  can  be  remem- 
bered somewhat  definitely,  and  notice  how  long  it  requires  to  come 
back  again  to  this  state.  It  will  be  found  to  be  about  twenty-nine 
aud  one-half  days ;  so  that  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
or  from  one  full  moon  to  another,  is  not  the  exact  time  of  its  revolu- 
tion around  the  earth,  but  differs  from  it  by  about  two  days. 

To  understand  this  difference  we  must  consider  the  cause  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  When  the  moon  in  its  journey  around  the 
earth  gets  at  a  point  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  side  which  the  sun 
lights  up  is  turned  from  us  and  we  cannot  see  its  dark  side.  This  is 
new  moon.  As  it  moves  out  to  one  side  we  see  a  narrow  strip  of  its 
lighted  surface.  This  goes  on  increasing  till  it  is  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  sun,  when  the  whole  illuminated  surface  is  turned 
toward  us  and  we  have  full  moon.  .Then  it  decreases  on  the  other 
side.  Every  one  has  observed  that  the  new  moon  is  always  seen  in 
the  evening  in  the  west,  and  the  full  moon  in  the  east,  because  the 
former  is  toward  the  sun  from  us  and  the  latter  away  from  it 

Hence  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  another  is  the  time  of  the 
moon '8  revolution  around  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun.  But  the 
sun's  place  among  the  stars  changes  from  west  to  east  on  account 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  Hence  the  moon,  after 
it  has  made  a  complete  revolution  around  the  earth,  has  to  go  two 
days  longer  before  it  catches  the  sun,  and  so  we  have  a  difference 
between  the  time  (Jf  revolution  around  the  earth  and  the  time  from 
one  new  moon  to  another. 

The  moon  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  from 
us,  and  about  twenty-two  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  On  the  scale 
on  which  we,  in  a  former  number,  illustrated  the  solar  system,  the 
sun  being  a  one-foot  globe  and  the  earth  one  hundred  feet  away  and 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  moon  would  be  a  small  pin- 
head  about  three  and  one-half  inches  from  the  earth.  So  the  moon 
is  nearer  to  the  earth  than  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  to  its  centre. 
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The  moon  turns  on  its  own  axis  just  once  in  every  revolution 
around  the  earth.  Hence  the  same  side  is  always  toward  us.  That 
these  two  facts  are  connected  may  be  shown  by  moving  around  a 
table  always  facing  it.  It  will  then  be  evident  that  with  respect  to 
the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  for  instauce,  the  person  has  turned 
oa  his  own  axis  once  as  he  revolved  around  the  table. 

So  the  appearance  of  the  visible  portion  of  the  moon  is  always  the 
same.     The  configurations  which  we  see  at  one  time  representing 

Elains  and  mountain  ranges  we  always  see,  provided  they  are  lit  up 
y  the  sunlight.  In  the  telescope  we  see  the  same  plains  and 
mountains  more  distinctly,  but  every  "  moon "  they  come  out  the 
same  at  corresponding  times* 

Not  only  do  we  always  see  the  same  side  of  the  moon,  but  that 
side  never  changes.  No  lunar  clouds  blur  the  outlines ;  no  volcanoes 
or  earthquakes  disturb  the  configuration  of  the  land ;  no  seas  wash 
down  the  continents,  nor  rivers  carry  down  sediments,  nor  rain 
abrades  the  hills.  To  the  best  of  our  belief  no  air  or  water  exists  on 
the  moon. 

An  interesting  object  in  the  telescope  is  the  occultation  of  a  star  by 
the  moon.  As  the  moon  moves  along  from  west  to  east  it  comes  in 
front  of  many  stars.  When  they  are  bright  they  can  be  followed 
right  up  to  the  moon's  edge,  and  then  suddenly  disappear,  showing 
the  absence  of  lunar  atmosphere  and  the  immense  distance  of  the 
stars.  I.  S. 


A  SCHOOLLESS  DISTRICT. 

The  ocean  front  of  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey,  through  its  whole 
extent  of  about  forty  miles,  is  a  narrow  tongue  or  strip  of  land,  no* 
where  exceeding  a  mile  in  width  and  generally  about  half  a  mile. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Barnegat  Bay,  an  expanse  of 
water  averaging  two  or  three  miles  in  width.  At  the  point  where 
our  maps  show  a  conspicuous  angle  in  the  Jersey  coast  the  continu- 
ity of  this  "  beach  "  is  interrupted  near  its  middle  by  Barnegat 
Iulet  The  southern  half  is  known  as  Long  Beach,  the  northern  as 
Island  Beach.  A  map  of  New  Jersey  fifteen  years  old  shows  no 
settlement  on  Long  Beach  except  Barnegat  Lighthouse  at  the  inlet, 
and  none  on  Island  Beach  except  two  "  hotels "  without  further 
name.  One  of  these  hotels  is  probably  the  present  Chadwick ;  the 
other  has  no  visible  existence.  The  map  omits  Harvey  Cedars,  an 
old  resort  for  gunners  and  fishermen,  situated  on  Long  Beach  six 
miles  below  Barnegat  Light.  These  two  hotels — "Chad wick's" 
and  Harvey  Cedars — were  probably  the  only  public  resorts  on  the 
Ocean  County  shore  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  establishment  of  the  life-saving  stations  secured  to  the  beach 
a  small  population  of  some  permanence.  But  neither  the  hostelries 
nor  the  stations  gave  names  to  places,  and  thus  they  failed  to  bring 
this  part  of  the  coast  to  the  notice  of  the  geographer  and  the  tourist. 

Enterprise  and  capital — frequently  an  excess  of  the  former — have, 
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of  recent  rears,  M  developed  "  the  beach  ;  mod  now  many  places  with 
familiar  names — Beach  Haven,  Bamegat  City  Beach,  Seaside  Park, 
Berkeley,  and  others — are  located  upon  it.  These  are  purely  summer 
resorts,  bat  they  gather  a  population  which  cannot  migrate  with 
the  seasons  and  which  soon  becomes,  in  a  certain  sense,  permanent 
They  are  the  railroad  agents,  the  postmasters,  the  storekeepers,  the 
section -hands,  the  boatmen,  the  fishermen,  the  watchmen,  and 
mechanics  of  the  great  hotels ;  the  laundresses,  the  civil  officers,  aud 
possibly  some  others;  but  the  "others"  do  not  include  the  teacher 
or  the  preacher — those  who,  in  more  favorably  situated  localities, 
exert  so  great  an  influence  in  making  comwmritics  of  isolated  fami- 
lies. The  inhabitants  tell  us  they  do  have  **  services  "  during  "  the 
season,"  but  the  schools  are  hard  to  reach.  Enough  children  to 
support  a  public  school  would  probably  occupy  ten  miles  of  this 
narrow  beach,  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  collected  together. 
County  and  township  lines  extend  right  across  the  bay,  so  that  the 
various  sections  of  the  beach  belong  to  the  townships  to  which  they 
are  opposite.  The  beach-dwellers  pay  tax  to  support  and  have  a 
right  to  use  the  township  schools  on  the  "  Main,"  but  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  A  few  of 
the  more  prosperous  send  their  children  for  a  short  time  to  board  on 
the  mainland  and  attend  school,  but  most  of  them  feel,  and  some- 
times say,  "My  son  here,"  or,  "My  neighbor's  son  there  woold 
probably  be  heard  from  some  day  if  he  only  had  a  fair  chance 
now. 

If  a  few  philanthropic  teachers  in  search  of  sea-air  and  sunshine 
were  to  spend  their  summer  vacations  on  this  beach,  they  might 
find  employment  for  some  of  their  weary  hours  each  day  in  earning 
the  future  gratitude  of  some  children  who  are  now  neglected. 

C.C.R 


i  WRITTEN  LIVES. 

I  "  Can  they  paint  the  flash  of  an  ere  ? 

How  much  less  the  flash  of  a  heart. 

Or  its  delicate  ripple  and  glitter  and  gleam, 
Swift  and  sparkling,  suddenly  darkling. 
Crimson  and  sold  tints — exquisite  soul-tints — 

Changing  like  dawn -flush  touching  a  dream  !*' 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  from  whose  unique  poem,  "Auto- 
biography," we  here  quote,  strikingly  presents  in  it  the  fact  that  no 
one  could  if  he  would,  or  woold  if  he  could,  portray  in  written  words 
the  peculiar  shades  of  thought,  feeling,  and  experience  which  make 
up  his  inner  life.  She  illustrates  this  idea  by  a  supposed  visit  to  a 
beautiful  wood,  where  a  bouquet  of  delicate  wild-flowers  is  gathered 
and  carried  home,  wilted  and  drooping,  in  a  warm  hand,  and  tells 
us  that  these  changed  and  meagre  specimens  give  to  one  at  home  as 
clear  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  sky  and  wood  and  the  varied  beauty 
of  brooks,  wild  forest  birds,  or  growing  herbage— or,  on  the  other 
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hand,  of  the  bideousness  of  animal  and  vegetable  death  and  decay 
and  of  deadly  poison  of  fungus  aud  vine  hidden  in  the  wood — as  a 
writer  can  give  of  the  beauties  and  deformities  of  his  own  life  and 
character. 

So  far  as  a  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  portray  those  fine  and 
fleeting  shades  of  inner  life  to  which  Frances  Havergal  alludes  are 
concerned,  her  words  are  as  applicable  to  the  writer  of  other  men's 
lives  as  to  the  autobiographer.  Of  all  attempts  at  such  life-writing 
her  words  are  true : 

"  At  the  tench  of  a  pen  the  dew-drops  melt 
And  the  jewels  are  lost  in  the  grass, 
Though  you  count  the  blades  as  you  pass ; 
At  the  touch  of  a  pen  the  lightning  is  nxed — 
An  innocent  streak  cm  a  broken  cloud — 
And  the  thunder  that  pealed  so  fierce  and  loud 
With  musical  echo  is  softly  mixed/' 

But  while  the  intricate  and  delicate  experiences  of  the  interior 
life  cannot  and  should  not  be  portrayed,  they  are,  as  influences, 
silently  and  constantly  at  work  building  human  character.  Aud 
character  itself  may  be  drawn  in  strong,  clear  outlines.  It  is  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  biographer  to  do  this,  adding  such  truthful 
shading  as  he  may. 

We  think  Frances  Havergal's  eloquent  words  may  lead  some 
minds  to  depreciate  that  which  is  quite  possible,  just,  and  useful. 
Even  some  writers  of  their  own  lives  have  skill  to  bring  some  fresh 
garlands  from  the  forest-like  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  much  of  the  real  life  to  the  thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  reader,  though  such  gleanings  are,  indeed,  meagre 
beside  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  the  whole. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  true  that  biography  is  relatively  superabun- 
dant in  books  whose  aim  and  sentiment  are  pure,  but  whose  execu- 
tion and  influence  are  puerile — books  whose  tendency  is  to  present 
character  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  with  such  tameness  and  same- 
ness a*  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  character-writing.  But  char- 
acter is  so  infinite  in  form  and  shading — is  shaped  by  such  a  multi- 
tude of  influences,  and,  in  its  turn,  sends  out  such  a  variety  of 
influence — that  its  delineation  requires  a  master-mind — one  which 
can  both  perceive  and  create. 

We  know  that  a  fossil  specimen  of  a  single  section  of  the  skeleton 
of  an  extinct  animal  suggests  its  general  structure  to  one  learned  in 
that  direction  and  reveals  to  his  mind  the  secrets  of  past  ages. 
Quite  as  strikingly,  a  single  act,  sentence,  or  casual  manifestation  of 
feeling  reveals  to  the  gifted  biographer  the  general  bent  of  character, 
the  purpose,  value,  and  principles  of  the  life  he  would  portray,  and, 
if  worthy  his  noble  task,  he  will  present  its  clear  outlines  and  some 
.truthful,  though  it  must  ever  be  limited,  shading  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Through  such  portrayals  many  a  soul  has  been  quickened 
to  strength  and  oeauty  of  life. 
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Character  is  the  one  force  which,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  God, 
makes  and  holds  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  sacred  and 
peculiar  work  of  the  gifted  and  wise  biographer  to  understand  and 
reveal  it ;  and  though  he  necessarily  deals  much  with  those  events, 
circumstances,  and  outward  acta  which  are  miscalled  life,  he  must 
treat  these  as  but  accessories  to  his  real  life-picture,  or  as  lights 
through  which  the  real  subjects  of  his  efforts  are  seen ;  for  the  man 
or  woman  of  worth  is  greater  than  his  or  her  acts  or  words ;  char- 
acter is  greater  than  the  events  or  deeds  which  make  or  grow  out 
of  it. 

"  I  find/'  said  an  aged  citizen  of  a  fine  old  city,  whose  people  he 
had  known  and  studied  through  a  long  and  thoughtful  life,  "  that 
the  general  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of  any  man  or  woman 
is  apt  to  be  the  correct  one.'9 

Through  the  reverses  of  good  report  and  evil  report  these  general 
estimates  are  made,  and  the  biographer  worthy  of  his  task  gathers 
up  these  general  estimates,  links  with  them  the  revealings  of  direct 
personal  history,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  own  healthy  imagination 
and  sympathy,  enters  in  some  degree  into  the  life  of  his  subject — 
thinks,  feels,  and  acts  in  it — and  is  thus  fitted  to  carry  its  influence 
into  the  heart-life  of  the  world. 

The  jewels  are  lost  in  the  grass,  the  multitude  of  widening  ripples 
are  uncounted  and  unseen,  and  thousands  of  exquisite  soul-tints  seem 
to  waste  their  beauty  like  desert-flowers,  but  character  itself,  with 
the  stamp  of  divine  creation  upon  it,  purified  by  its  conquests  over 
sin,  in  each  and  every  case  alike — though  so  infinite  in  its  indi- 
vidual variety — character  is  known  and  its  power  largely  felt, 
through  the  common  gifts  of  intuition  and  reason,  both  in  our 
direct  personal  intercourse  with  each  other  and  in  another  and 
broader  sense — through  the  written  words  of  those  who  know  the 
souls  of  the  strongest  and  best  of  earth,  the  scope,  power,  and  variety 
of  whose  work  is  equaled  only  by  its  influence.  E.  E.  C. 


Better  Do  It  at  Once. — It  was  a  whimsical  plan,  that  of  my 
dear  old  grandmother.  If  ever  she  found  a  hole  in  a  towel  or  table- 
cloth, she  pinned  it  up, with  a  label  appended,  "must  be  mended;'9 
and  it  was  then  committed  to  a  drawer  in  her  wardrobe,  probably 
never  to  be  thence  removed  so  long  as  my  grandmother  li  vea.  Now, 
it  occurs  to  me  there  are  many  more  things  in  the  world  which  we 
all  agree  must  be  mended,  besides  my  old  grandmother's  towels  and 
tablecloths.  We  each  have  our  individual  failings,  which  must  be 
mended.  Let  us  look  to  them,  and  instead  of  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  my  grandmother,  as  we  are  sadly  too  much  disposed  to  do, 
let  us  begin  to  mend  the  moment  we  have  decided  what  must  be 
mended. — People's  Journal.    

It  is  never  too  late,  and  never  impossible,  for  a  human  face  to 
look  beautiful. 
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A  FRIEND'S  REVIEW. 

The  plan  of  maintaining  a  quarterly  review  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  occasionally  been  mentioned.  Perhaps  the  times  are 
ripe  for  such  an  establishment.  The  number  of  possible  contribu- 
tors is  greater  than  in  the  past,  and  if  the  review  had  a  proper 
financial  basis  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  success.  ' 

We  would  not  have  it  ostensibly  Friendly,  but  certainly  not  un- 
friendly. We  would  have  Friends'  views  presented  as  side  issues, 
taking  them  for  granted  rather  than  formally  propounding  them. 
We  would  have  the  contributors  to  deal  with  the  current  topics  in 
social,  educational,  literary,  scientific,  and  political  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  Friends.  The  causes  of  international  arbitration, 
Indian  rights,  a  "  guarded  education,"  and  other  such  questions 
with  which  Friends  have  been  identified  might  find  a  medium  to 
introduce  them  to  the  world.  The  leaven  of  Quakerism  could  be 
infused  into  the  discussion  of  almost  any  topic. 

Such  a  review  would  not  be  a  profitable  venture  financially.  To 
insure  a  succession  of  the  right  kind  of  contributions,  the  writers 
Bhould  be  paid.  We  doubt  if  it  could  be  permanently  supported 
in  any  other  way.  The  income  from  advertising,  on  account  of  the 
limited  circulation  and  the  small  number  of  times  of  issue,  would 
not  be  large.  Hence  there  should  be  a  guarantee  fund  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  existence  for  a  few  years. 

If  it  should  succeed  it  would  be  an  agency  for  good  which  does  not 
now  exist.  It  would  appeal  to  the  thoughtful  people  within  and  with- 
out our  borders,  and,  not  the  least  of  its  advantages,  it  would  develop 
a  style  of  literature  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  of  our  periodicals 
now  encourage.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  need  of  writers  to  pre- 
sent its  views  and  enforce  them  on  the  world.  Such  writers  prob- 
ably exist,  but  are  not  encouragod  to  try  their  hand. 

We  hope  the  matter  will  receive  the  practical  attention  of  some 
Friends  who  are  in  a  condition  to  help  it  along,  and  that  an  outcome 
will  be  manifest  at  an  early  date.  I.  S. 


To  the  question,  "  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  unable  to  obtain  employment,  because  their  education  and 
sensibilities  are  above  the  wants  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live?"  my  reply  is  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  educa- 
cation  has  hurt  anybody.  If  a  man  has  good  health,  and  is  indus- 
trious, a  good  education  would  qualify  him  for  a  dozen  different 
things,  where  an  ignorant  man  could  only  do  one.  Education  prop- 
erly used  would  enable  a  person  to  rise  in  any  sphere  of  labor. — Dr. 
McCosh. 


It  pays  to  prepare  for  any  work.    Those  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  lead  will  always  find  something  to  do. 
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THE  5ATIOXAL  MUSEUM  AT  WASHINGTON. 


We  otasim  arm  Tiryf  cKc»seTOc«s  if  thooe  countries,  peoples,  and 
acis  wLi^h  we  ocnetres  ace.  Box  as  h  is  laposabie  for  most  of  11s 
V>  see  any  larze  pen  of  wsat  we  «&>.l-i  Jke  thus  to  become  ae- 
qcaiated  with,  we  may  be  zra^f  jl  i:<r  opportunities  of  examining, 
io  ooe  p-aee,  the  characterise  i^'.astries  of  dinerent  countries. 
Soch  a  rare  owrisalty  w  a4T»rded  to  those  raiting  tbe  great 
Centennia]  Exr^oiti-jQ  of  1*7*>.  and  men,  on  a  smaller  seale,  is  given 
eot«:;naoa*ly  in  toe  National  Museum  ia  Wa*hington. 

T  i  m  jsc  of  a*  toe  name  of  use  SrniiikMiian  Institution  is  familiar, 
and  it  §u;rze5U  toma  depo*i;ory  of  knowledge  in  the  department 
of  natural  science,  bat  many  bare  aoc  known  that  amociatfd  with 
this  is  a  magnificent  Museum,  which  "is  not  merely  a  place  of  de- 
posit for  scientific  material,  bat,  by  means  of  a  thorough  classifica- 
tion and  tbe  i  Host  ration  of  the  history  of  human  culture,  is  destined 
to  become  the  m-j*t  comprehensive  and  instructive  educational  ex- 
hibit in  tbe  world."  The  means  for  the  support  of  this  Museum  are 
furnished  by  Congress,  while  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  main- 
tained entirely  by  the  income  'about  forty  thousand  dollars)  of  the 
original  endowment,  bequeathed  by  James  Smithson,  an  English 
bachelor,  who  died  at  Genoa  in  1826,  bequeathing  his  whole  for- 
tune "to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  found  at  Washington, 
under  tbe  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

Close  by  the  noble  building  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the 
public  park  called  the  Mall,  is  erected  the  Museum  building,  admi- 
rably planned  and  lighted  throughout,  and  inclosing  nearly  two  and 
a  half  acres.  It  was  commenced  in  1879  and  first  occupied  in  1881, 
since  which  time  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  exhibits  formerly  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  hare  been  removed  into  the  National 
Museum  for  better  accommodation.  In  this,  seventeen  large  halls, 
communicating  by  wide  and  lofty  archways,  and  all  on  one  level, 
furnish  the  exhibiting  space,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  without 
charge,  from  nine  a.  m.  to  four  p.  m.  There  is  also  a  "  Department 
of  Public  Comfort,"  where  visitors  can  rest,  and  a  lunch-room. 

In  one  visit  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  investigate  all  of  this 
grand  collection,  and  the  arrangement  is  not  yet  sufficiently  settled 
for  the  Catalogue  to  direct  visitors  as  fully  and  accurately  as  would 
be  desirable.    The  exhibits,  however,  appear  well  arranged. 

Besides  the  fine  collections  of  stuffed  animals,  skeletons,  shells, 
etc.,  there  are  many  historical  relics — as  articles  used  by  Washing- 
ton and  others  of  our  nation's  heroes;  others  associated  with  Arctic 
explorers,  from  Franklin  to  Kane;  objects  of  art  and  manufacture 
characteristic  of  certain  countries,  as  Japan  and  Siam ;  photo- 
graphs of  celebrated  paintings  by  the  old  Masters,  and  a  specially 
large  space  is  given  to  the  exhibition  of  different  branches  of  indus- 
try and  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  them.  For  instance : 
one  large  hall  is  given  to  Fisheries,  and  we  find  there  almost  all 
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conceivable  fishing  apparatus  used  by  different  nations — nets, 
dredges,  etc—and  also  life-like  models  of  the  fishermen  of  different 
nations,  with  their  equipments ;  in  another  hall  adjoining  are  boats. 
Elsewhere,  collections  of  ores  and  minerals  clearly  labeled;  of 
Materia  Medica;  of  paintings  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  our  continent.  We  were  interested  in  an  exhibit  by 
Prang  of  the  processes  of  chromo-lithography,  where  a  long  series 
of  prints  showed  the  gradual  development  of  a  picture  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  color  or  tint  at  a  time. 

Washington  City  furnishes  so  much  of  interest  that  it  is  difficult 
to  choose;  but  I  advise  visitors  not  to  omit  the  National  Museum. 

M.  H.  G. 


TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Friends,  held 
Second  mo.  12th,  was  well  attended.  The  time  was  given  mainly 
to  hearing  an  address  from  Professor  William  H.  Payne,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  the  only  business  brought  forward  being  the  appointment 
by  the  Chair  of  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  next  year,  and 
a  report  from  a  committee  on  help  for  our  smaller  schools.  This 
report  recommended  that  a  permanent  committee  of  five  should  be 
instructed  to  try  to  raise,  by  voluntary  contributions,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  dollars,  with  which  should  be  purchased 
educational  apparatus,  to  be  loaned  to  schools  needing  it.  There  are 
nearly  thirty  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends  in  the  limits  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  many  of  the  teachers  have  felt  a  need  of 
fuller  equipments  to  render  them  able  to  compete  with  the  public 
schools  of  their  neighborhoods.  The  report  of  the  Committee  being 
adopted,  the  following  Friends  w<*re  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
work,  viz. :  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  C.  Canby  Balderston,  Martha  H. 
Garrett,  Anna  Woolman,  Charles  E.  Gause. 

Communications  relative  to  the  work  and  contributions  of  money 
should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman,  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

Professor  Payne,  being  introduced,  prefaced  his  address  by  re- 
marks on  the  many-sidedness  of  truth,  which  will  appear  differently 
to  honest  inquirers  looking  from  different  standpoints,  so  that  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  others  to  see  just  as  we  do ;  but  he  thought 
we  were  all  agreed  in  seeking  truth.  The  teacher's  vice  is  said  to 
be  narrowness.  Teachers,  of  all  people,  need  to  be  serene  and 
happy,  not  easily  worried,  and  for  this  need  to  take  wide  views,  to 
keep  their  minds  busy  over  various  subjects,  and  to  study  char- 
acter, so  as  to  know  how  to  adapt  themselves  happily  to  the  differ- 
ing natures  they  seek  to  train.  That  school  is  best  that  incites  in 
the  pupils  active  thought.  The  special  subject  chosen  to  speak  upon 
may  be  called,  •'  The  Aim  in  View  in  Selecting  a  Course  of  Study." 
It  is  an  open  question — a  problem  as  old  as  Socrates.  Aristotle  and 
Quintilian  wrote  upon  it,  and  Bacon — who  held  that  studies  should 
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be  selected,  like  medicines,  to  rectify  what  is  wrong  or  supply  what 
is  needed  in  each  person. 

Professor  Payne's  thought  on  this  subject  was  awakened  bj  a  talk 
be  once  overheard  in  a  railway  car,  where  an  elderly  man  and  his 
sister  were  talking  together.  The  man  said :  "I  don't  see  any  use 
in  Mary  going  to  that  school.  They  teach  her  algebra,  and  what  will 
she  do  with  algebra?"  And  the  sister  answered :  "  But  you  know, 
James,  some  studies  help  you  to  do  your  work  and  some  train  the 
mind" — after  which  there  was  a  long  and  eloquent  passage  of 
silence,  in  which  James  pondered  this  wise  remark,  and  so  did  the 
listener. 

From  this  Professor  Payne  was  led  to  consider  the  two  ideas  of 
utility  and  discipline  in  the  selection  of  studies,  and  of  these  two  he 
held  discipline — training,  development — to  be  the  more  important, 
and,  moreover,  he  held  that  all  studies  were  in  some  degree  discipli- 
nary. Herbert  Spencer,  he  said,  taught  that  those  which  were  most 
practical  were  also  most  useful  to  train  the  mind;  but  from  this 
opinion  he  dissented,  believing  that  the  most  practical  were  gen- 
erally less  valuable  in  a  disciplinary  way  than  others.  He  instanced 
the  art  of  reading,  one  of  the  most  necessary  to  be  acquired  for  using 
throughout  our  lives,  yet  not,  as  he  thought,  affording  much  train- 
ing. The  two  kinds  of  gain  he  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  wood- 
man chopping  wood  :  one  result  is  the  pile  of  wood  for  immediate 
use ;  the  other  and  more  permanent,  the  power  gaiued  in  the  work- 
man's muscle. 

The  advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  common  branches  was 
examined  into,  and  it  was  shown  that  even  in  such  as  geography 
and  arithmetic  but  a  small  portion  is  likely  to  be  of  practical  value 
as  applied  to  the  business  of  life. 

The  different  school  studies  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes: 

First.  Practical,  in  which  we  place  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
hygiene,  and  some  parts  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 

Second.  Disciplinary — mathematics  and  language.  Parsing 
and  translating  are  especially  valuable  in  training,  because  they 
require  the  student  to  balance  probabilities. 

Third.  Studies  for  culture;  in  which  maybe  classed  the  com- 
mon school  branches  of  geography,  history,  and  literature,  with 
some  natural  science. 

The  first  class  of  studies  is  for  use ;  the  second  for  power ;  the 
third  for  pleasure.  Yet  each  is  needed  in  education,  aud  all  are 
truly  useful.  There  is  no  need  to  enforce  the  first ;  the  second  aims 
to  make  the  mind  a  cunning  and  perfect  instrument  of  thinking; 
the  third  is  very  valuable  morally,  to  preserve  from  ennui,  the  dis- 
ease of  unfinished  minds — to  substitute  the  enjoyment  of  ideas  for 
that  of  sensation — to  give  a  man  pleasant  and  wholesome  compan- 
ionship in  his  own  thoughts,  and  render  him  less  liable  to  be  led 
away  by  the  impulses  <>f  his  lower  nature.  Our  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful,  we  must  believe,  is  given  us  for  our  good. 

Professor  Payne  disapproves  the  early  selection  of  a  business  or 
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profession,  and  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  train  for  this  during 
the  years  of  childhood.  He  holds  it  impossible  to  judge  what  the 
boy  will  be  best  fitted  for  till  he  is  trained  and  finds  out  what  is  in 
him.  Develop  him  harmoniously,  and  then  let  him  choose  from 
whatever  his  circumstances  allow. 

Spencer  spoke  of  three  stages  of  development  through  which 
society  passes :  The  unanimity  of  the  ignorant ;  the  dissensions  of  the 
inquiring ;  the  agreement  of  the  wise.  Professor  Payne  tries  to 
help  young  people  from  the  first  of  these  classes  into  the  second,  and 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  third.  We  must  expect  to  think  dif- 
ferently, witn  our  imperfect  knowledge ;  yet  we  need  not  therefore 
quarrel. 

And,  after  all,  the  greatest  power  in  a  school  comes  from  simple, 
hearty,  unostentatious  good-will  in  the  teacher.  The  heart  must  be 
in  it. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  Professor  Payne  invited  questions  from 
those  present,  and  interesting  questions  and  remarks  were  given  by 
Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  Superintendent  Mac  A  lister,  Professor 
Sharpless,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Edward  Bettle,  and  others. 

PATRIOTISM  VERSUS  PENSIONS. 

In  reading  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Dependent  Belief 
(Pension)  Bill,  one  may  readily  conclude  that,  should  such  a  meas- 
ure really  be  enacted,  there  would  henceforth  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  large  armies  in  this  country  for  any  purpose,  when  it  is 
found  that  military  service,  however  brief  such  service  may  be, 
means  maintenance  for  life.  The  largess  which  the  Roman  Em- 
perors were  in  the  habit  of  casting  to  their  legions  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  it  In  the  message  of  the  President  vetoing  the  bill 
he  shows  by  the  experience  of  the  past  that  any  estimate  limit- 
ing the  presumed  number  of  dependent  beneficiaries  to  any  small 
number  is  altogether  illusory.  The  annual  charge  on  this  account 
might  therefore  be  more  safely  set  down  at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
than  at  five  millions. 

But  this  very  serions  inroad  upon  the  Government  exchequer 
would  not  be  the  worst  feature  of  loss  to  the  country.  In  one  view 
of  the  case,  it  might  not  even  be  called  a  loss,  for  there  would  be 
simply  a  transfer  of  moneys  from  the  coffers  of  the  treasury  to  the 
pockets  of  many  thousands  of  the  people,  to  be  by  the  latter  dis- 
tributed in  numberless  ways  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade.  Yet,  morally  speaking,  there  would  be  a  very  great  loss  sus- 
tained throughout  the  nation  generally  in  the  fearful  amount  of 
'  false  swearing "  which  would  need  to  be  incurred  in  order  that 
many  of  the  prospective  applicants  for  the  pensions  should  succeed 
in  getting  their  names  entered  upon  the  rolls.  Of  old,  the  prophet 
Hosea  certified  concerning  the  Israel  of  his  day,  that  "  the  Lord 
hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  there 
is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land."    He 
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then  names  "  swearing  and  lying  "  the  first  of  the  sins  which  should 
bring  desolation  and  mourning  upon  the  land  and  the  dwellers 
therein.  No  light  matter  to  find  ourselves  drifting  into  a  peril  of 
that  description. 

Further,  the  loss  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  which  would 
ensue  when  it  was  found  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth  a  partial  living 
at  least  could  be  conveniently  drawn  from  the  public  treasury 
would  tend  to  additionally  aid  the  process  of  moral  weakening.  In- 
cidentally, the  saloon  interest  would  be  a  great  gainer.  A  para- 
graph from  the  sound  logic  of  the  President's  veto  should  be  here 
iuserted : 

"  In  the  execution  of  this  proposed  law,  under  any  interpretation, 
a  wide  field  of  inquiry  would  be  opened  for  the  establishment  of 
facts  largely  withiu  the  knowledge  of  the  claimants  alone;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  race  after  the  pensions  offered  by 
this  bill  would  not  only  stimulate  weakness  and  pretended  incapa- 
city for  labor,  but  put  a  further  premium  on  dishonesty  and  men- 
dacity. The  effect  of  new  invitations  to  apply  for  pensions,  or  of  new 
advantages  added  to  causes  for  pensions  already  existing,  is  some- 
times startling." 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  said  that  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as 
this  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  great  national  calamity. 

The  published  histories  of  our  country,  and  especially  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Rebellion,  have  had  a  great  deal  to  express  about  the 
unselfish,  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  those  who  went  into  the  conflict  to 
save  their  country  in  its  hour  of  great  peril.  The  pure  motive  of 
very  many  who  went  into  the  war  cannot  be  questioned.  Neverthe- 
less, when  it  is  thus  made  to  appear  that  engagement  in  war  (which 
many  believe  to  be  in  violation  of  Christ's  commands)  is  to  be 
singled  out  as  the  highest  public  service,  and,  as  such,  is  to  be 
regarded  (it  may  be)  for  the  life  term  of  the  participants,  it  may 
readily  be  believed  that  the  teaching  is  mischievous  in  its  tendency, 
and  that  the  definition  of  patriotism  may  need  to  be  re-written. 

J08IAH  W.  Leeds. 

The  Highest  Ideal  of  a  True  Teacher. — "The  intrinsic 
value  of  our  cause  is  great.  It  requires  an  uncommon  elevation  of 
heart,  singleness  of  sight,  absolute  submission  to  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  indefatigable  exertion,  undaunted  courage,  constant 
self-denial,  the  humility  of  love,  and  the  strength  of  heroes." — 
Peetalozzi. 

The  success  of  a  teacher  is  not  determined  so  much  by  what  he 
knows  as  by  the  interest  he  has  iu  his  work. 


It  is  the  noblest  men  that  always  keep  a  something  of  the  boy.— 
Real  Folks. 
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A  LANGUAGE  LESSON  OF  THE  PAST  GENERATION. 

From  A.  P.  Marble's  "  Presumption  of  Brains." 

"  Now  when  fair  morn  orient  in  heaven  appeared, 
Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung ;  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 
Soon  banded  ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 
Looked  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light  armed  scour 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe, 
Where  lodged,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight 
In  motion  or  in  halt ;  him  soon  they  met  • 

Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion." 

You  will  recognize  this  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lose  It  is  the 
beginning  of  an  extract  which  appeared  in  Weld's  Parsing  Book,  a 
text-book  no  larger  than  a  primer,  in  use  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  destitute  of  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  English.  It  did  not  abominate  parsing;  it  even  advocated 
analysis ;  and  it  gave  a  model  to  show  how  that  complex  and  "  use- 
less "  process  was  conducted.  On  its  first  pages  was  a  table  to  show 
the  modifications  of  words ;  and  following  this  was  a  lot  of  rules  of 
syntax  preceded  by  the  classifications  of  sentences  and  the  various 
connectives. 

Years  ago,  twenty-five  or  more,  I  visited  a  school  where  this  book 
was  in  use,  in  a  country  town  in  the  State  of  Maine.  A  class  of  boys 
and  girls,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  probably,  were  wrestling 
with  the  extract  from  Milton.  They  had  learned  a  few  rudimentary 
principles  of  grammar;  studied  the  relations  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, and  become  somewhat  familiar  with  syntax,  the  rules  of  agree- 
ment, etc. ;  and  then  they  had  been  plumped  right  into  this  war  of 
Milton's  angels  on  the  celestial  plains,  to  study  the  English  lan- 
guage— au  imaginary  war  by  imaginary  beings,  in  the  regions  of 
pure  imagination,  all  described  in  language  unfamiliar,  beyond 
them,  and  in  style  the  grandest  of  poetry.  The  master  had  not  been 
to  college ;  nor  to  a  normal  school ;  probably  not  even  to  a  high 
school.  He  may  not  have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  pupils  in 
knowledge  or  experience.  He  was  not  very  familliar  with  Milton  ; 
but  what  knowledge  he  had,  he  used ;  he  studied  the  language ;  he 
sought  the  meaning  of  every  line  and  word ;  he  examined  the  rules 
of  his  grammar  and  applied  them  ;  for  did  not  bright-eyed  Sarah, 
and  smiling  Annie,  and  quick-witted  Lydia  sit  there  ready  to  pick 
him  up  if  be  made  a  slip  or  was  inconsistent  in  his  grammatical 
construction  or  his  explanation  of  the  text?  and  John  and  William 
were  there  equally  alert.  The  latter  wants  to  know  the  meaning  of 
'*  matin  " — the  matin  trumpet.  "  What  is  '  golden  panoply*  ?  " 
asks  another,  and  "  refulgent  host;"  and  a  third,  "What  is  a 
*  dawning  hill'  ?  "  "  How  shall  we  dispose  of  '  scouts  each  coast 
light  armed  scour  each  quarter1  ?  "  asks  Annie.    "Coast  is  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Mouis — the  coast  goes  wandering  around/9  says  John.  "  That 
is  absurd,"  answers  Annie ;  "  coasts  do  not  float  around."  "  But 
this  was  on  the  heavenly  landscape/'  replies  John ;  "  don't  you 
know  that,  further  on,  it  says  they  tossed  about  mountains  and 
promontories  through  the  air?"  "  Yes,"  says  Annie;  "  but  the  hills 
did  not  fly  around  themselves ;  and  if  they  did,  coasts  wouldn't  go 
scouting  after  an  enemy  ;  that  implies  intelligence,  as  if  the  coasts 
were  soldiers,  like  the  angels."  "And  if  coast  is  the  subject  of  scouts, 
what  is  the  subject  of  scour /"  says  bright-eyed  Sarah.  "  Quarter," 
says  John.  "  But  quarter  is  singular,  and  scour  requires  a  plural 
subject,"  says  Sarah.  "  It  is  each  quarter,"  says  John,  "  more  than  - 
one."  Here  the  master  is  appealed  to ;  and  he  decides  that  each  is 
a  distributive  adjective  and  implies  things  singly.  This  upsets 
John '8  theory.  "  I  have  it,"  says  Lydia ;  "scouts  is  not  a  verb  in 
this  case;  it  is  a  noun  of  the  plural  number,  and  the  subject  of  scour, 
which  means  to  examine  closely: — Light-armed  scouts  scour  each 
coast."  "  What  will  you  do  with  quarter,  each  quarter,  then  ?"  says 
William.  "That  means  about  the  same  thing  as  coast;  and  it  is 
also  the  object  of  scour ;  they  explored  every  place,"  says  Lydia ; 
"  the  scouts  in  light  armor  scour  each  coast,  each  quarter."  And 
so  they  agreed  to  leave  it. 

Now,  was  not  every  principle  of  good  teaching  violated  in  that 
school  ?  The  master  was  ignorant  of  methods ;  he  had  not  studied 
psychology ;  he  did  not "  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  "  in 
sufficiently  easy  gradations ;  nor  "  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract." He  plunged  his  pupils  plump  into  the  unknown,  and  he 
shrouded  them  all  over  in  the  most  etherially  abstract. 

But  it  seemed  to  me,  and  it  keeps  seeming,  that  Lydia  and  John 
and  the  rest  developed  and  displayed  a  good  deal  of  acumen  in  their 
study  of  the  language — a  kind  of  acumen  which  has  distinguished 
many  eminent  men  and  women ;  an  acumen  which  has  made  them 
highly  useful  members  of  society ;  an  acumen  which  has  made  great 
men  great  in  politics ;  at  the  bar ;  in  philosophy ;  in  science  ;  in 
literature ;  and  poetry ;  in  art ;  in  society  as  leaders ;  and  not  less 
in  business  activity ;  for  it  is  the  mind  that  plans  more  than  the 
hand  that  executes,  which  achieves  success.  And  this  acumen 
which  makes  the  great,  great,  augments  on  a  l6wer  plane  and  in  less 
degree  only  the  power  of  the  little.  Julia  and  John — who  can 
doubt? — became  oetter  members  of  society  for  the  mental  activity 
called  forth  by  this  abstract  study  of  language. 


The  poorest  teachers  always  find  the  most  fault  with  their  pupils* 
A  drunken  man  thinks  his  neighbors  intoxicated. 


A  child  is  the  best  work  on  teaching  ever  published.    It  is 
an  epitome  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  soul. 
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A  MEMORY. 

In  the  Village  Record  (West  Chester)  for  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1886,  was 
published  "A  Reminiscence  of  Dr.  Wm.  Darlington,"  in  which  the 
author  describes  himself  as  a  boy,  spending  the  summer  of  1853  at 
Dr.  Evan  Pugh's  academy,  near  Oxford,  Pa. 

He  speaks  of  the  botany  classes,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  Village  Record  one  day  brought  the  startling  announcement, 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  Chester  County  Horticultural  Society, 
that  the  magnificent  premium  of  three  dollars  would  be  awarded  at  the 
coming  spring  exhibition  for  the  finest  display  of  indigenous  plants. 
There  were  not  wanting  at  least  two  competitors  for  the  prize.  These 
were  R.  H.  L.,  now  a  prominent  railroad  magnate,  and  the  humble 
writer.  'Harry'  and  I,  I  well  remember,  retired  to  the  porch, 
where  we  held  a  hurried  consultation,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
resolved  to  pool  our  energies  and  go  for  that  prize  as  a  firm. 

"  (Lest  the  reader  should  be  too  prone  to  attribute  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  youthful  competitors  to  any  sordid  considerations, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  right  here  that  the  prize — that  is,  the  three 
round,  hard  silver  dollars — is  floating  about  yet  somewhere  in  space, 
the  exhibitors  apparently  having  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion 
entirely  forgotten  to  gather  in  their  'wealth.') 

"There  was  just  a  single  doubt  in  the  minds  of  said  firm,  which 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  project.  That  was  to  the  Doctor's  assent  to 
such  a  raid  as  the  enterprise  would  seem  to  necessitate. 

"To  our  unspeakable  surprise  and  delight,  the  Doctor  not  only 
gave  a  ready  assent,  but  actually  offered  several  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  arrangement  of  our  specimens. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  relate  in  detail  our  varied  experience  dur- 
ing our  four  days  invasion  of  the  flowery  kingdom  of  Chester  County. 
That  would  tire  the  reader  about  as  much  as  the  labor  of  flower 
gathering  tired  the  young  tramps  themselves.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  exhibition  day  found  us  at  the  door  of  Horticultural 
Hall  with  a  collection  of  flowers  as  unique  as  it  was  beautiful  and 
imposing. 

"  It  might  be  well  here  to  state  that  said  exhibit  embraced  no  less 
than  four  hundred  varieties  of  indigenous  plants,  ranging  from  the 
brilliant  orchids  to  the  plainer  and  less  pretentious  grasses. 

"  I  cannot  but  recall  to-day  with  feelings  of  pride  the  appearance  of 
our  moss-covered  vase  of  wild  flowers  as  it  towered  above  its  com- 
petitors and  outshone  them  in  unique  splendor. 

"It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  was  about  the  culminating 
point  in  the  history  of  floral  exhibitions  in  Chester  County. 

"  That  such  exhibitions,  which  have  done  so  much  to  develop  and 
improve  the  tastes  of  our  youth,  should  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
into  neglect,  is  as  strange  as  it  is  sad. 

"  The  display  upon  the  occasion  was  simply  grand.  It  was  credita- 
ble alike  to  the  tastes  of  the  many  in  arranging  individual  baskets, 
vases,  and  stands,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  one  in  the  harmonious 
12 
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arrangement  of  the  whole.  A  fountain  playing  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  heightened  the  effects  of  the  scene. 

"  It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  a  couple  of  lads  of  fifteen  from 

the  country  should  be  intoxicated  by  such  surroundings,  especially  as 

with  it  all  was  the  proud  consciousness  that  they  were  far  removed 

.  from  successful  competition.     It  did  not  need  the  card  with  the  word 

'  firet  premium.'  which  soon  graced  the  vase,  to  tell  us  thai. 

"But  there  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  in  store  for  us.  It  was  on 
the  second  day  of  the  exhibition  that  as  we  were  making  our  way 
through  the  crowded  hall,  our  good  friend,  Benjamin  J.  Passmore, 
whose  guests  we  were,  informed  us  that  Dr.  Darlington,  the  botanist, 
wished  to  see  us — that  he  was  then  examining  our  specimens  with 
great  interest,  and  that  he  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
exhibitors. 

"  Just  think  of  that.  The  man  whose  leadership  we  had  followed 
with  so  much  ardor  through  the  charming  pages  of  Flora  Cestriea 
actually  in  waiting  for  an  interview  with  us  '  two  little  boys  from 
school.' 

"  Now  we  had  only  known  Dr.  DarKngton  afar  off,  as  it  were.  He 
was  an  author,  and  we  had  never  seen  an  author.  Was  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  should  feel  just  a  bit  shaky  as  our  jovial  friend 
Passmore  took  us  up  to  where  the  learned  Doctor  was  bending  over 
our  plants,  and  introduced  us  as  *  two  young  men  from  Scroggy,'  and 
is  it  any  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  should  be  completely 
knocked  out  at  the  Doctor's  ready  reply,  as  he  shook  us  warmly  by 
the  hand,  *  and  I  am  sure  Scroggy  need  not  be  ashamed  of  them  if 
this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  their  handiwork.' 

"  We  were  soon  placed  entirely  at  our  ease,  the  Doctor  plying  us 
with  many  an  interrogation  and  giving  us  in  turn  many  a  valuable 
bit  of  information  concerning  the  flora  of  Chester  County. 

"  This  collection  of  plants  evidently  afforded  him  great  pleasure. 
He  showed  this  not  only  by  his  manner  but  by  his  words,  for  he 
finally  said,  '  Now,  my  young  friends,  you  have  afforded  me  a  genu- 
ine gratification ;  will  you  allow  me  to  invite  you  to  spend  an  hour 
with  me  to-morrow  morning  around  at  our  Cabinet  Hall  ?  I  think 
I  may  be  able  to  show  you  there  some  objects  that  will  interest  you.' 
Promptly  at  half-past  eight  next  morning,  the  appointed  hour,  we 
were  at  the  door  of  Cabinet  Hall.  We  soon  espied  the  Doctor  coming 
up  Church  Street,  his  tall  form  a  good  deal  bent,  and  his  massive  head 
inclined  forward,  as  though  he  might  be  looking  for  some  new  flower 
to  greet  him  by  the  wayside. 

"  My  recollections  of  that  hour  at  Cabinet  Hall  are  somewhat 
vague,  but  I  remember  with  what  care  and  painstaking  the  venerable 
Doctor  turned  over  the  illuminated  pages  of  Audubon's  great  work 
on  ornithology,  and  it  struck  me  as  singular  that  the  author  of  Flora 
Cestrica  should  be  just  as  much  at  home  with  birds  as  he  was  with 
flowers.  Particularly  do  I  remember  his  pointing  out  to  us  the 
difference,  to  us  scarcely  discernible,  between  the  whippoorwill  and 
the  American  night  hawk.    There  was  a  fine  collection  of  coins,  too, 
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I  remember,  which  claimed  a  considerable  share  of  our  attention. 
The  hour  must  have  lengthened  out  fully  into  two  hours  before  the 
kindly  old  man  bade  us  good-bye  at  the  door,  and  we  started  upon 
our  different  ways ;  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  and  the  last  upon 
which  I  ever  met  Dr.  William  Darlington. 

"  I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  two  or  three  days  comprising  our 
first  visit  to  West  Chester  constituted  red-letter  days  in  the  lives  of 
the '  two  young  men  from  Scroggy.'  Nor  need  I  add  that  as  I 
look  back  now  over  the  follies  and  failures  of  life,  the  hard  outlines 
seem  to  be  rounded  and  mellowed  whenever  I  recall  the  kindly  tone 
and  gentle  manner  of  this  large-headed,  large-hearted  man,  who, 
amid  the  weighty  and  responsible  duties  and  cares  of  a  life  such  as 
his  could  still  find  an  hour  to  give  to  a  couple  of  lads  whose  only 
recommendation  was  a  laudable  ambition  to  surpass  their  fellows  in 
an  untried  field. 

"  Sometimes  I  stroll  into  the  old  Chester  County  Bank  building  and 
gase  upon  the  features  which  Marshall  Swayne  has  so  faithfully  set 
in  marble.  I  never  do  so  without  somehow  feeling  that  I  am  a  boy 
again.  Somehow  I  feel  the  influence  of  that  kindly  presence  ana 
hear  again  that  gentle  voice.  In  retrospect  I  am  loosing  beyond  the 
cares  and  worries  of  the  present  to  that  bright  summer  of  1853,  all 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers  and  vocal  with  the  songs  of 
birds.  I  never  look  upon  that  face  without  feeling  that  I  am  look- 
ing upon  the  face  of  a  benefactor." 

I  know  not  who  the  author  may  be,  but  his  words  have  struck  a 
chord  in  my  heart,  seldom  touched  but  always  responsive,  and  I 
seem  to  see  and  hear  again  the  good  old  man  whom  he  so  accurately 
portrays. 

There  are  still  many  I  believe  to  whom  upon  reading  this  there 
will  come  a  memory  of  one  who,  to  his  unselfish  interest  in  others,  . 
and  genuine  devotion  to  his  chosen  science,  added  a  personal  mag- 
netism hard  to  explain,  that  made  the  simplest  tyro  in  botany  feel 
at  home  with  him,  and  inspired  anew  by  his  presence. 

There  was  never  the  veriest  beginner,  with  his  few  spring  flowers, 
miserably  pressed,  and  gummed  on  paper,  with  elaborate  labels,  that 
did  not  receive  from  him  true  sympathy  and  help;  and  when  we 
started  in  Wilmington  (about  the  year  1850)  a  Ladies'  Botanical 
Society  (in  distinction  from  one  composed  entirely  of  the  other  sex, 
which  had  ignored  our  desire  to  be  admitted),  we  looked  to  Dr. 
Darlington  with  hope  as  our  champion. 

He  had  refused,  on  the  ground  of  too  much  business,  to  lecture 
for  them,  but  when  we  sent  an  appeal  it  was  answered  by  a  chival- 
rous note  accepting  "  the  honor  " — and  it  was  a  proud  day  for  us 
when  we  were  able  to  invite  our  ungallant  brothers.  His  lecture 
spoke  the  man,  as  well  as  his  life-long  interest,  so  entertainingly, 
that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all.  He  attended  the  meeting  of  our  society 
which  preceded  the  lecture,  teaching  us  like  a  master,  and  laughing 
as  heartily  as  we  at  our  victory  over  the  men,  saying  that  we 
might  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  "botanical  uncle." 
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He  had  some  old  friends  remaining  in  Wilmington,  made  when 
he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Vaughn  in  1800,  and  one  of  them 
(not  of  similar  tastes)  slept  through  nearly  the  whole  of  his  lecture, 
aod  assured  the  Doctor  afterward  that  it  had  been  most  interesting, 
"only  too  short " — a  joke  which  he  very  much  appreciated  when  it 
was  explained  to  him.  The  late  Dr.  William  Gibbous  and  he  had 
been  intimate  from  their  youth,  and  he  was  greatly  pleased  to  find 
the  children  of  some  early  friends  in  our  ranks. 

Several  times  afterward  he  came,  always  the  same  generous- 
hearted  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  and  most  invaluable  was  his  supe- 
rior knowledge,  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  minute  and  well-trained 
observation.  He  was  most  receptive  of  our  golden  opinions  and 
ready  to  appreciate  our  warm  admiration,  but  his  egotism,  if  it  was 
such,  seemed  so  natural  that  it  was  never  oppressive. 

His  Flora  Cesirica  has  never,  I  believe,  been  exceeded  as  a 
truthful  and  minute  description  of  its  subjects,  and  is  still  sought  for 
by  botanists,  though  nearly  out  of  print.  He  once  told  us  how,  as 
he  was  traveling  somewhere,  two  young  people  stepped  on  the  train 
at  a  way  station,  and  took  a  seat  just  before  him.  They  appeared 
to  be  brother  and  sister,  and  were  soon  busily  at  work  examining 
the  contents  of  their  well-filled  botany  boxes.  He  listened  to  their 
eager  conjectures  and  opinions,  until  he  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  assisting  them,  and  after  some  conversation  inquired  what 
book  they  used. 

"Oh!  Flora  Cedrica!  We  could  not  get  on  with  any  other," 
and  then  came  the  revelation  that  their  sympathetic  friend  was  no 
other  than  its  author.  This  acquaintance  was  long  kept  up,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  a  source  of  pleasure  on  both  sides. 

How  cordial  and  lovely  he  was!  He  used  to  tell  us  such  inter- 
esting things  of  great  men  he  had  known  or  corresponded  with,  Sir 
William  Hooker,  Torrey,  Gray,  and  others. 

And  he  did  not  drop  us  after  giving  us  a  little  start,  but  went  on 
with  us  all  through  the  grasses,  naming  our  collections,  through 
all  his  pressing  duties  never  seeming  weary  of  our  ceaseless  ques- 
tions and  unfledged  ideas. 

After  his  death,  a  codicil  was  found  to  his  will,  which  left  to  one 
member  of  our  Society  his  seal,  engraved  with  a  picture  of  the  plant 
which  bore  his  name,  and  to  another  the  glass  with  which  for  over 
forty  years  he  had  examined  plants,  its  horn  case  worn  away  by  fre- 
quent pressure  of  his  broad  thumb.  These  precious  relics  are  still 
treasured.  They  seem  interwoven  with  the  daily  life  of  this  devotee 
of  Nature,  so  rich  in  experience  and  knowledge,  and  yet  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  almost  childlike. 

Of  his  plant  (Darlingionia  Californica)  there  was  a  representa- 
tion in  the  American  Agriculturist  some  time  ago,  accompanied  by 
an  article  from  which  I  copy : 

"Among  the  mauy  new  plants  which  have  been  found  by  explorers 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  none  is  more  interesting  than  the  Darlingionia. . 
It  is  strikingly  curious  in  its  appearance,  and  in  the  structure  of  its 
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leaves  and  flowers,  but  beyond  all  this  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
the  plant,  as  commemorating  one  whom  no  botanist  mentions  with- 
out coupling  with  his  name  some  endearing  expression. 

«  *  *  Every  botanist  holds  it  an  honor  to  have  some  genus  bear 
his  name,  and  Dr.  Darlington  was  delighted  to  think  that  so  rare 
and  curious  a  plant  should  be  called  after  him. 

"  The  West  Chester  Bank  was  remarkable  in  having  at  one  time 
a  botanist  in  both  its  President  and  Cashier.  The  banking  room 
was  neatly  frescoed,  and  over  the  door  of  the  President's  room  was 
a  painting  of  the  Darlingtonia,  over  that  of  Mr.  Townsend,  the 
cashier,  was  that  of  Tovmsendia.        *        * 

"  In  addition  to  his  .labors  as  a  botanist,  and  his  several  works 
on  that  subject,  he  studied  medicine  in  1800,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pensylvania,  made  a  voyage  to  India  as  surgeon  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  after  his  return  practiced  medicine  for  many  years,  and  was 
the  author  of  one  or  two  medical  books,  as  well  as  others,  biographi- 
cal and  botanical. 

"  He  was  a  decided  politician,  was  at  one  time  in  Congress,  and 
during  Jackson's  Presidency  took  a  prominent  part,  remaining  until 
the -day  of  his  death  a  firm  friend  of  the  Administration. 

"  In  addition  to  all  these  interests  he  was  far  more  than  thirty 
years  president  of  the  Bank  of  Chester  County.  A  West  Chester 
paper,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said :  'As  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  patriot,  he  was  among  the  first ! ' " 

Why  is  it  that  no  one  has  given  us  a  well-drawn  picture  of  this 
busy  but  well-rounded  life?  that  no  hand  of  love  has  delineated 
those  attractive  traits  of  mind  and  heart  which  we  all  loved?  that 
no  one  has  collected  and  published  that  interesting  and  informing 
correspondence  which  he  so  valued,  aud  kept  so  carefully  arranged  7 

But  he  asked  no  laudations,  craved  no  monument,  excepting  in 
the  hearts  of  congenial  friends.  Hear  what  he  says  to  one  of 
them: 

"Astronomers  tell  us  that  if  a  very  remote  star  were  suddenly 
annihilated,  its  rays  would  nevertheless  continue  to  enlighten  us  for 
some  time  after  the  orb  itself  was  extinguished.  So — if  I  might 
use  the  illustration  without  the  intolerable  presumption  of  compar- 
ing myself  to  any  sort  of  a  luminary — I  would  say  that  the  fondest 
dream  of  my  literary  ambition  has  ever  been,  to  leave  a  botanical 
twinkle,  that  would  be  recognized  by  the  lovers  of  science  even 
when  the  wild  flowers  of  Chester  County  shall  be  blooming  over  my 
grave." — L.  R.  T.,  Home  Weekly,  Wilmington,  Del. 


The  boy  who  observes  closely  what  he  sees  will  be  better  edu- 
cated than  the  one  who  studies  Nature  from  books. 


Worth,  not  wealth,  determines  the  standing  of  a  student  in 
school. 
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THE  BOY  LIVINGSTONE. 

"  Well,  I  used  to  think  no  one  could  do  two  things  well  at  once, 
but  that  boy  seems  to  have  managed  it,  and  no  mistake." 

So  spoke  an  English  traveler  who  was  inspecting  one  of  the  great 
cotton  mills  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  not  far  from  Glasgow.  And 
well  might  he  say  so!  The  lad  whom  he  was  watching — a  pale, 
thin,  bright-eyed  boy  employed  in  the  mill  as  a  "  pieoer" — had  fixed 
a  small  book  to  the  framework  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  seemed  to 
snatch  a  brief  sentence  from  its  pages  every  time  he  passed  it  in  the 
course  of  his  work. 

"Ay;  he's jist  a  wonder,  yon  laddie,"  answered  the  Scotch  fore- 
man, to  whom  the  visitor  bad  addressed  himself.  "We  ca'  him 
'  Busy  Davie '  here,  for  he's  aye  read-readin'  like  ony  minister.  Bat 
he  does  bis  wark  weel  for  a*  that." 

"And  does  he  really  understand  what  he  reads V  asked  the  Eng- 
lishman, looking  wonderingly  at  the  young  student's  book,  which 
was  a  treatise  on  medicine  and  surgery  that  would  have  puzzled 
most  lads  four  or  fiye  years  older  than  himself. 

" I's  warrant  he  does  that"  replied  the  Scot,  with  an  emphatic 
nod.  "There's  no  a  quicker  duel  than  Davie  i'  the  haill  mill"— 
and  then  the  visitor  passed  on  to  look  at  another  part  of  the  works 
and  forgot  all  about  "Busy  Davie"  for  the  time  being. 

But  he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  him  two  hours  later,  when  the 
mill  hands  "  knocked  off"  for  dinner.  Coming  back  across  the  yard 
when  his  tour  of  inspection  was  over,  the  traveler  caught  sight  of  a 
small  figure  in  a  corner  by  itself  which  he  thought  he  recognized. 

A  second  glance  showed  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  There 
sat  "Busy  Davie,"  holding  in  one  hand  the  big  oatmeal  "bannock" 
that  represented  his  dinner,  and  in  the  other  a  soiled  and  tattered 
book  without  a  cover,  which  he  was  devouring  so  eagerly  that  his 
food  remained  almost  untouched. 

The  Englishman  stole  softly  up  behind  the  absorbed  boy,  and, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  book,  saw  that  it  was  one  written 
by  himself  a  few  years  before,  describing  the  most  perilous  of  all  his 
journeys  through  the  wild  region  beyond  the  Orange  River,  in  South 
Africa. 

Just  as  the  visitor  came  up.  the  little  student,  quite  unaware  that 
the  author  of  the  book  was  sanding  beside  him,  read,  half  aloud,  one 
of  the  more  exciting  passages,  following  the  lines  with  his  roughened 
forefinger: 

,%  The  progress  of  our  party  was  necessarily  very  slow,  as  we  could 
on) v  march  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
wagons  often  sank  up  to  the  very  axle  in  the  loose  sand.  In  some 
places  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the  grass  actually  crumbled  to 
dust  in  our  fingers*  More  than  once  our  supply  of  water  ran  out 
altogether,  and  men  and  beasts  starred  onward  over  the  hot,  dusty, 
never-ending  plain  with  parched  tongues  and  bloodshot  eyes,  silent 
and  despairing." 
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At  the  thought  of  these  difficulties  (which  he  himself  was  one  day 
to  meet  and  overcome  as  few  men  have  ever  done  before  or  after 
him)  the  boy's  thin  face  hardened  into  the  look  of  indomitable  firm- 
ness which  was  its  habitual  expression  in  after-life.  But  it  softened 
into  a  smile  the  next  moment,  as  he  read  as  follows : 

"  In  several  of  the  places  where  we  camped  our  chief  food  was  a 
species  of  large  frogs,  called  by  the  natives  '  mattleraetto,'  which  was 
kind  enough  to  assist  us  in  our  hunts  for  it  by  setting  up  such  a 
tremendous  croaking  that  we  could  easily  find  it,  even  in  the  dark." 

Here  the  boy  turned  over  a  leaf  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  start- 
ling picture  of  a  man  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  with  a  lion's 
forepaw  planted  on  his  chest  and  its  teeth  fastened  in  his  shoulder, 
while  several  negroes  with  terrified  faces  were  seen  making  off  as 
fast  as  possible  in  the  background. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  travel  through  a  country  like  that,  my 
lad?"  asked  the  explorer.    "It  would  be  rough  work,  wouldn't  it?" 

"I  wad  like  weel  to  gang  there  for  a'  that,"  answered  the  boy; 
"  for  there's  muckel  to  be  done  there  yet." 

"  There  is,  indeed !  and  it's  just  fellows  of  your  sort  that  we  need 
to  do  it,"  said  the  traveler,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  If  you 
ever  do  go  to  Africa,  I'll  be  bound  it  will  take  more  than  a  lion  in 
yoar  way  to  stop  you." 

The  whole  world  now  knows  how  strangely  those  lightly  spoken 
words  were  fulfilled  twenty-eight  years  later,  when  that  boy  did 
actually  come  alive  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  hungry  African  lion  which 
had  broken  his  arm  with  its  teeth,  to  finish  those  wonderful  explora- 
tions that  filled  the  civilized  world  with  the  fame  of  Dr.  David 
Livingstone. — Harper's  Young  People. 


Selected. 

"WILL  IT  PAY?" 

Will  it  pay  me  to  go  to  school  ?  is  the  question  that  many  a  young 
man  is  now  asking.  Will  it  pay  roe  to  give  up  my  present  position 
with  the  chance  of  better  wages ;  will  it  pay  me  to  leave  the  farm 
and  lose  one  or  two  crops ;  will  it  pay  to  spend  time,  and,  perhaps, 
all  the  ready  acquired  money,  or  even,  if  need  be,  to  borrow  more — 
will  it  pay  to  do  all  these  things  in  order  to  acquire  an  education  ? 
These,  to  be  sure,  are  questions  that  can  be  answered  only  in  the 
light  of  each  one's  personal  surroundings,  ambitions,  and  purposes 
in  life. 

The  answer  to  the  questions  depends  upon  the  meaning  attached 
to  "  Will  it  pay?"  If  you  mean,  will  I  finally  make  more  money, 
get  along  with  less  work,  and  play  a  smarter  hand  among  men,  then 
the  answer  is  doubtful.  I  think  a  great  many  persons  who  have  no 
higher  idea  of  an  education  than  its  utility  for  personal  ends,  would 
do  better  for  themselves  and  the  world  not  to  go  to  school.  But  if 
the  inquirer  desires  an  education  for  the  higher  purposes  of  life, 
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there  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  wiU  pqy  to  goto  school  It  will  paj 
to  go  at  the  sacrifice  of  time,  temporary  position,  and  money. 

It  will  pay  because  all  through  life  it  will  give  one  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  moves  on  a  higher  plane,  thinks  better  thoughts,  and 
experiences  better  emotions  than  ever  could  have  been  without  the 
school 

It  will  pay  for  the  conscious  power  that  it  will  create,  and  forthejoj 
that  comes  to  every  one  in  the  knowledge  of  expanding  faculties. 

It  will  pay  for  the  greater  good  that  one  will  be  able  to  do  in 
life.  No  matter  if  it  does  require  a  few  years,  no  matter  if  it  ex- 
hausts the  ready  money,  no  matter  if  it  leaves  one  indebted  to  some 
friend  for  help— still  it  will  pay.  The  increased  power  of  good  which 
an  education  will  give,  the  higher  ideas  of  life's  real  purpose,  and  the 
broader  sense  of  one's  relation  and  duty  to  all  mankind,  will  more  than 
atone  for  a  few  youthful  years,  a  little  poverty,  and  a  small  debt 

Again,  does  not  loyalty  to  Him  who  said,  "  Unto  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away/' 
demand  that  every  one  make  the  best  use  of  his  talents  in  the 
highest  culture  that  his  opportunities  will  allow  ?  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment,  and  there  can  be  but  one  answer.    It  will  pay. 

Selected. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

We  go  our  ways  in  life  too  much  alone, 

We  hold  ourselves  too  far  from  all  our  kind ; 

Too  often,  we  are  dead  to  sigh  and  moan ; 
Too  often  to  the  weak  and  helpless  blind ; 

Too  often,  where  distress  and  want  abide, 

We  turn,  and  pass  upon  the  other  side. 

The  other  side  is  trodden  smooth,  and  worn 
By  footsteps  passing  idly  all  the  day. 

Where  lie  the  bruised  ones  that  faint  and  mourn 
Is  seldom  more  than  an  untrodden  way ; 

Our  selfish  hearts  are  for  our  feet  the  guide, 

They  lead  us  by  upon  the  other  side. 

It  should  be  ours  the  oil  and  wine  to  pour 
Into  the  bleeding  wounds  of  stricken  ones ; 

To  take  the  smitten  and  the  sick  and  sore, 
And  bear  them  where  a  stream  of  blessings  runs. 

Instead,  we  look  about,  the  way  is  wide ; 

And  so  we  pass  upon  the  other  side. 

O  friends  and  brothers !  gliding  down  the  years, 

Humanity  is  calling  each  and  all, 
In  tender  accents,  born  of  grief  and  tears; 

I  pray  you  listen  to  the  thrilling  call ; 
You  cannot,  in  your  cold  and  selfish  pride, 
Pass  without  guilt  upon  the  other  side. 
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Quotation  Matches. — Many  different  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed in  conducting  this  exercise.  The  old  "  spelling-down"  method 
of  spelling-schools,  used  with  modifications,  may  create  great  interest. 
A  method  is,  for  all  pupils  of  the  school  to  stand;  each  in  order 
gives  his  quotation  and  the  author.  Whenever  a  pupil  fails  to  give 
a  quotation,  or  fails  to  give  the  author,  or  gives  author  incorrectly, 
he  sits.  So  the  exercise  continues  until  all  are  down  but  one.  An- 
other method  is  to  have  the  school  divided  into  two  divisions.  As 
the  teacher  repeats  mottoes,  each  pupil  writes  the  name  of  the 
author.  After  the  selections  have  been  given,  the  teacher  learns 
which  division  has  correctly  given  the  greatest  number  of  authors, 
and  that  division  is  the  winning  one.  Again,  let  the  divisions  stand 
facing  each  other.  The  teacher  calls  alternately  from  the  two  sides, 
sometimes  for  the  author  of  a  certain  quotation,  sometimes  for  a  quota- 
tion from  a  given  author.  The  side  making  fewest  mistakes,  is  the  win- 
ning side.  The  ingenious  teacher  and  the  wide-awake  school  will  in- 
vent plenty  of  good  methods. — C.  H.  Ourney  in  the  Popular  Educator. 

Another  simple  thing  you  might  do  if  you  are  at  all  inclined 
to  be  practical  and  progressive  in  your  work,  and  that  is,  teach  your 
children  the  value  of  the  daily  press  as  a  source  of  information. 
Spend  five  minutes  a  day  in  the  discussion  of  current  events.  We 
have  tried  it  with  success.  Children  who  never  read  the  papers  settle 
down  to  a  habit  of  reading  that  will  last  them.  Ask  only  for  brief 
statements ;  it  teaches  them  how  to  condense  information.  It  is  an 
excellent  exercise,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  some  boy  whom 
you  have  found  stupid  and  dumb  full  of  interest  in  this  work.  You 
will  be  a  poor  teacher  if,  with  such  a  key,  you  cannot  do  something 
with  that  boy  in  other  work. 

An  Obedient  and  Punctual  School. — But  of  all  the  multi- 
tudinous boats  perhaps  the  strangest  are  the  ducks  and  geese  boats, 
some  of  which  shelter  as  many  as  two  thousand  birds,  which  are 
purchased  wholesale  at  the  great  duck  and  geese  farms,  and  reared 
for  the  market.  After  seeing  these  boats,  I  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  multitude  of  these  birds  in  the  provision  markets  (Canton), 
where  they  form  one  of  the  staple  foods  of  the  people.  Beyond  the 
first  expense  of  buying  the  half-grown  birds,  the  owner  of  the  boat 
incurs  none  in  rearing  them,  as  he  simply  turns  them  out  twice  a 
day  to  forage  for  themselves  along  the  mud-shores  and  the  neighbor- 
ing fields,  where  they  find  abundance  of  dainty  little  land-crabs, 
frogs,  worms,  snails,  slugs,  and  maggots.  They  are  allowed  a  couple 
of  hours  for  feeding  and  are  then  called  back,  when  they  obey  with 
an  alacrity  which  is  truly  surprising  ;  the  pursuit  of  even  the  most 
tempting  frog  being  abandoned  in  their  hurry  to  waddle  on  board. 
Never  was  there  so  obedient  a  school,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that  this  extraordinary  punctuality  is  really  attained  by  the 
fear  of  the  sharp  stroke  of  a  bamboo,  which  is  invariably  adminis- 
tered to  the  last  bird. — From  "  Wanderings  in  China,  by  C.  jF. 
Gordon  Gumming. 
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LANGUAGE  OP  ANIMALS. 

Because  we  cannot  train  animals  to  speak  our  language  we  must 
not  assume  them  to  be  incapable  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  a 
way  to  be  understood  by  their  own  kiud.  As  a  matter  beyond 
doubt,  most  gregarious  animals  are  found  to  possess  a  language 
either  of  sounds,  signs,  or  gestures,  immensely  inferior  to  human 
speech,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  but  yet  apparently  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  humble  intellects  employing  it.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  proved  conclusively  that  ants  have  a  language  of  some 
sort  by  which  they  can  communicate  with  their  fellows.  As  far  as 
he  could  ascertain,  this  was  not  a  language  of  sound,  and  the  preva- 
lent opinion  is  that  they  exchange  ideas  by  means  of  their  antennae. 
Hens,  ducks,  and  geese  express  their  wants  by  a  considerable 
variety  of  vocal  sounds;  dogs  and  cats,  in  addition,  employ  the 
language  of  gesture  and  sound.  Babbits,  again,  which  never  use 
their  voice  except  in  extreme  danger,  tap  on  the  ground  with  their 
feet  in  a  manner  as  expressive  as  it  is  curious.  While  breeding, 
pigeons  give  forth  a  strange  sound  that  discloses  the  existence  of  a 
nest  or  preparation  for  one.  Indeed,  without  some  kind  of  language 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  pair  of  birds  could  settle  about 
the  proper  site  to  build  a  nest,  besides  the  many  incidental  ques- 
tions requiring  consultation  that  must  arise  during  its  construction. 
Although  dogs  are,  perhaps,  better  able  to  understand  human  speech 
than  any  other  animal,  their  powers  of  vocal  imitation  seem  ex- 
tremely defective,  when  they  are  pleased  to  make  such  attempts. 
I  have  known  a  shepherd's  dog  in  the  Highlands  that  would  never 
willingly  absent  himself  from  private  worship,  and  when  the  sing- 
ing commenced  he  invariably  joined  in,  his  musical  intentions  evi- 
dently being  much  more  praiseworthy  than  his  execution.  Dogs, 
however,  are  not  without  their  language. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  hit  upon  a  novel  idea  by  way  of  testing 
canine  intelligence.  Recognizing  that  it  is  physically  impractica- 
ble for  a  dog  to  talk,  he  has  begun  to  teach  his  poodle  "  Van  "  to 
understand  the  value  of  certain  words  printed  on  cardboard.  First 
the  dog  was  fed  from  a  saucer  over  which  the  word  "  food  "  was 
placed,  while  side  by  side  with  this  was  an  empty  saucer  covered 
with  a  plain  card.  The  poodle  soon  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  two,  and  was  then  taught  to  bring  the  "  food  "  card  to  its 
master  when  it  wanted  something  to  eat.  By  degrees  it  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  import  of  other  cards,  such  as  "  bone,"  "  out,"  "  water," 
"  pet  me." 

Writing  to  the  Spectator  recently  on  his  experiments,  the  well- 
known  banker  and  naturalist  states :  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  can 
distinguish  between  different  words.  For  instance,  when  he  ia 
hungry  he  will  bring  a  '  food '  card,  time  after  time,  until  he  has 
had  enough,  and  then  he  lies  down  quietly  for  a  nap.  Again,  when 
I  am  going  for  a  walk  and  invite  him  to  come,  he  gladly  responds 
by  picking  up  the  '  out '  card  and  running  triumphantly  before  me 
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with  it  to  the  door.  In  the  same  way  he  knows  the 'bone' card 
quite  well.  As  regards  water  (which  I  spell  phonetically  so  a$ 
not  to  confuse  him  unnecessarily),  I  keep  a  card  on  the  floor  in  my 
dressing-room,  and  whenever  he  is  thirsty  he  goes  off  there  without 
any  suggestion  from  me,  and  brings  the  card  with  perfect  gravity. 
If,  through  inadvertence,  he  brings  a  card  for  something  he  does 
not  want,  when  the  corresponding  object  is  shown  him,  he  seizes 
the  card,  takes  it  back  again,  and  fetches  the  right  one.  No  one 
who  has  seen  him  look  along  a  row  of  cards  and  select  the  right  one, 
can,  I  think,  doubt  that  in  bringing  a  card  he  feels  he  is  making  a 
request,  and  that  he  can  not  only  perfectly  distinguish  between 
one  word  and  another,  but  also  associate  the  word  and  the  object.19 
—  Welcome.  

Agricultural  Suggestions. — The  Independent  suggests  that 
there  is  a  wide  field  of  valuable  labor  open  for  agriculturist  col- 
leges and  others  interested,  in  the  introduction  and  development  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  animals.  If  we  compare  the  wild  straw- 
berry with  some  of  the  new  varieties,  or  the  original  tuber  of  the 
potato  with  the  large  and  mealy  forms  now  cultivated,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  many  of  our  wild  fruits  and  vegetables  may,  by  care- 
ful cultivation,  be  correspondingly  improved.  Among  the  plants 
which  it  mentions  as  worthy  of  being  tested,  are  the  dewberry, 
walnut,  persimmon,  wild  rice,  wild  plum,  huckleberries,  cranberry, 
and  American  lotus. 

In  speaking  of  animals,  it  says :  "  Let  Georgia  introduce  and 
breed  the  beautiful  milch  goat  of  Damascus,  and  Mississippi  the 
magnificent,  the  royal  white  ass  of  Aden;  let  Florida  test  the 
enormous  buffalo  of  Southern  Mesopotamia,  and  Louisiana  that  of 
the  humped  oxen  of  India,  while  Dakota  shall  see  what  can  be 
made  out  of  our  American  bison ;  let  Maine  breed  the  horns  out  of 
the  moose,  and  New  York  out  of  the  elk,  and  see  if  we  cannot  have 
a  better  animal  than  the  reindeer  for  draft  or  food ;  let  Montana 
reduce  the  mountain  sheep  to  civilization;  and  let  our  common 
deer  be  raised  for  market  in  the  pastures.  The  ostrich  is  already 
domesticated  in  California,  but  why  are  not  the  emu,  the  Persian 
bustard,  the  Yucatan  turkey,  and  fifty  kinds  of  partridges,  geese, 
and  ducks  domesticated  ?" 

The  New  York  Tribune  records  a  variety  of  curious  incidents 
in  its  report  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  To  a  party  of  children  who 
were  sent  to  Adams,  N.  Y.,  the  hens  and  chickens  seemed  objects  of 
great  interest,  the  children  never  having  seen  them  before.  They 
invariably  called  them  birds,  to  the  great  amusement  of  their  hosts. 
The  cows  also  confused  their  zoological  ideas,  and  their  only  name 
for  them  was  "  big  goats,"  and  one  wee  girl  was  amazed  beyond  de- 
scription at  seeing  a  live  hen.  She  said  she  had  seen  hens  at  the 
market,  but  they  did  not  have  feathers  on  them. — New  York  Ob- 
server. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  American  people  will  soon  cease 
to  discuss  the  labor  problem.  A  strike  of  eoal heavers  in  and  about 
New  York  city,  reinforced  and  supported  by  freight  handlers,  has 
caused  the  idleness  of  some  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  seriously  in- 
terfered with  business  interests,  and  threatened  to  almost  paralyze 
trade  on  roads  centering  in  New  York.  This  condition  of  things, 
with  the  great  attendant  loss  to  both  employers  and  employed, 
appears  to  result  from  the  actions  and  wishes  of  a  few  leaders,  rather 
than  of  the  great  mass  of  the  workmen.  These  leaders  seem  to 
possess  a  power  over  the  welfare  and  property  of  others  which  no 
sensible  community  would  dare  commit  to  the  hands  of  an  equally 
small  number  of  its  best  citizens  and  statesmen. 

A  frightful  railroad  accident  in  Vermont  on  the  morning  of 
First  mo.  5th  caused  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  nearly  or  quite  fifty 
people.  Such  a  catastrophe  arouses  earnest  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion how  best  to  warm  passenger  cars,  and  may  hasten  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  this  case  the  horrors  of  an  accident  were 
aggravated  by  the  swift  spread  of  flames  from  the  stoves  used  in 
heating. 

One  element  of  danger  in  the  possession  of  a  great  surplus  in 
the  United  States  treasury  has  been  illustrated  in  the  extravagant 
expenditures  authorized  by  Congress.  The  sum  of  twenty-one  mil- 
lion dollars  proposed  to  be  appropriated  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  adapted  to  use  in  army  and  navy  equipments 
may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  President  has  used  his  veto 
power  to  stop  an  enormous  extension  of  the  pension  business. 
The  "  Dependent  Pension  Bill "  would  have  involved  the  coun- 
try in  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  annually,  and  was  so 
framed  as  almost  to  place  a  premium  on  mendicancy. 

As  an  offset  to  such  legislation  as  the  above,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  bill  defining  the  method  of  the  electoral  count,  which  is  now 
a  law  and  will  remove  some  elements  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
from  the  Presidential  contests. 

The  death  of  Abby  Kelley  Foster  on  the  14th  of  last  month  re- 
moves oue  who  was  widely  known  thirty  or  more  years  ago  during 
the  heat  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 

In  Europe  the  war  feeling  appears  to  have  reached  that  stage  in 
which  money  markets  are  subject  to  panics,  and  wild  speculations 
are  possible.*  Most  of  the  Great  Powers  are  arming  as  precaution* 
ary  measure*.  The  English  Parliament  b  again  in  session  and  busy 
with  the  Irish  question,  increased  army  estimates,  and  the  usual 
party  differences.  Lord  Iddesleigh  (generally  known  here  as  Sir 
Station!  Northeote\  died  recently.  He  led  the  opposition  to  Glad- 
stone in  rtvont  years,  and  in  1871  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  which  framed  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Greek  in  English.    First  Lessons  in  Greek,  with  special 

reference  to  the  Etymology  of  English  Words  of  Greek  Origin. 

By  Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Ph.  D.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  & 

Company. 

This  little  book  aims  to  give  in' a  hundred  pages  a  knowledge  of 
the  paradigms  of  regular  nouns  and  adjectives  and  some  tenses 
of  verbs,  and  to  teach  the  construction  of  simple  Greek  sentences. 
The  author  uses  in  the  exercises  chiefly  such  Greek  words  as  enter 
largely  into  the  formation  of  English  derivatives.  He  believes  that 
"  the  words  in  their  Greek  form,  and  with  some  fragment  of  their 
Greek  associations,  must  become  somewhat  familiar  before  one  can 
be  sensible  of  that  grasp  of  their  English  derivatives  which  will 
enable  one  to  use  those  derivatives  fearlessly  and  correctly." 

The  book  seems  likely  to  be  useful  to  a  good  many  people  who 
have  not  the  time  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  yet  who  would 
gladly  give  a  few  weeks'  time  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  give 
them  a  "  lively  sense  of  the  exact  meaning  "  of  such  words  as  agnos- 
tic, synthetic,  anarchy,  metaphysics,  poetry,  type,  telephone,  or  will 
enable  them  to  trace  back  to  their  origin  such  words  as  heliotrope, 
acrostic,  George,  topic,  crystal.  To  such  persons  we  commend  the 
book. 

The  Elements  op  Chemistry.    By  Ira  Remsen.    Henry  Holt  & 

Co.,  New  York. 

This  text-book  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pages  has  numerous 
points  of  excellence.  It  is  compact  but  not  too  abstruse  for  the 
ordinary  scholar.  Each  chapter  is  carefully  reviewed  by  a  series  of 
questions  appended  to  the  book.  There  arc  many  scientific  text- 
books pleading  for  introduction  into  our  schools.  The  one  under 
consideration  is  based  on  the  experimental  plan,  and  as  theoretical 
chemistry  is  confined  to  one  chapter,  so  that  teachers  can  easily  omit 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  it  seems  well  adapted  to  the  place  for 
which  its  author  designs  it. 

The  Book  op  Plant  Descriptions,  or  Record  of  Plant 

Analysis.  By  George  G.  Groff,  of  the  University  of  Lewisburgh, 

Pa. 

This  book  can  be  used  in  connection  with  either  Wood's  or  Gray's 
textbooks.  It  contains  a  good  glossary  of  botanical  terras,  a  list 
of  subjects  for  thesis,  and  a  schedule  of  work  to  be  performed  in  a 
botanical  laboratory. 

The  main  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  blank  form  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  all  plant  analysis  made  by  the  student,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a  great  assistance  in  accuracy. 

Price  of  eighty  pages  of  blank  forms,  with  wide  margins  for  draw- 
ings, etc.,  and  twenty  blank  pages  for  general  observations,  bound 
with  definitions,  etc.,  forty-five  cents.  One  hundred  blanks,  un- 
bound, fifty  cents.    Address, 

Prof.  G.  G.  Groff,  Lewisburgh,  Pa. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

No.  97. — la  the  measurement  of  round  timber,  several  standard 
works  make  a  stick  fourteen  inches  in  average  diameter  and  forty 
feet  long  one  ton ;  while  surveyors  tell  me  they  reckon,  and  calipers 
are  constructed  on  the  theory,  that  a  stick  of  that  length  must  have 
an  average  diameter  of  sixteen  i'uches  to  measure  a  ton.  Please 
explain  the  discrepancy.  H. 

Ans.  to  No.  97. — I  have  worked  on  this  question,  but  can  find  no 
mathematical  basis  for  answering  it.  The  old  rule  gives  "forty 
feet  of  round  timber  or  fifty  feet  of  hewn  timber,  one  ton."  This 
fairly  implies  that  the  "  ton  "  is  a  conventional  one.  If  I  were  to 
advance  a  probable  answer  it  would  be  that  the  discrepancy  is 
caused  by  the  different  weights  of  different  kinds  of  wood.  An  oak 
log  forty  feet  long  and  weighing  a  ton  will  have  about  fourteen 
inches  for  its  diameter,  and  a  fir  log,  (pine,  hemlock,  etc.)  will  have 
about  sixteen  inches.  T.  K.  B. 

No.  98. — Who  was  it  that  exclaimed,  "  O  God  I  what  a  geometri- 
cian thou  art !"  H. 

No*  99. — Where  can  the  following  stanza  be  found,  and  who  is 
the  author? 

"  Mild  of  mien  and  strong  of  spirit, 
He  had  scorned  deceptive  arts  ; 
Fashion  swayed  him  less  than  merit, 
And  the  fame  he  would  inherit 
Was  the  love  of  honest  hearts/1 


ITEMS. 


— Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tayler  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  have  had  a 
careful  survey  of  the  region  about  Lake  Itasca  made  by  Hopewell 
Clarke  and  assistants,  to  establish  the  position  of  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  result  is  that  the  party  were  fully  satisfied  that 
Nicollet  had  discovered  fifty  years  ago  all  there  was  to  discover  of 
the  source  of  our  great  river.  They  accordingly  set  up  a  monu- 
ment on  the  top  of  a  little  knoll,  in  plain  view  from  Itasca  and 
Elk  Lakes,  with  the  following  inscription:  "  To  the  memory  of  J. 
N.  Nicollet,  who  discovered  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
August  29th,  1836." 

— Friends9  Institute,  Philadelphia. — The  Board  of  Managers  have 
issued  the  Sixth  Anuual  Report,  showing  that  the  use  that  is  made 
of  the  rooms,  not  only  by  members  of  the  Institute  but  by  others, 
is  steadily  on  the  increase,  many  Friends  living  in  the  country  on 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  branches  using  them 
to  send  parcels,  etc.,  and  also  as  a  convenient  place  at  which  to  make 
appointments  or  wait  for  trains. 

The  number  of  visits  paid  to  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  has  been 
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six  thousand  two  hundred  and  one,  a  gratifying  increase  over  any 
former  year.  The  present  members  number  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  of  whom  fifty-one  are  women. 

The  officers  are :  President — Asa  S.  Wing,  409  Chestnut  Street; 
Vice-Presidents-^Thomas  Scattergood,  Sam  1  Biddle,  Coleman  L. 
Nicholson;  Secretary— Howard  E.  Yarn  all,  1027  Filbert  Street; 
Treasurer — W.  E.  Scull,  125  Market  Street ;  Board  of  Managers — 
L.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  Secretary,  1524  Vine  Street ;  David  G.  Alsop, 
Chas.  E.  Gause,  Jr.,  Wilhelmina  T.  McColliu,  Charles  Roberts, 
Sarah  M.  Scull,  Anna  P.  Sharpless,  Anna  N.  R.  Smedley,  Thomas 
B.  Taylor,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Jane  J.  Wetherell,  Anna  Woolman. 

The  rooms  have  been  used  for  the  regular  meetings  of  various 
associations  and  committees,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  number  of 
other  committees  have  been  held  there  irregularly.  Courses  of  lec- 
tures have  been  given  under  the  care  of  the  Managers,  and  a  lyceum 
organized,  the  average  attendance  at  which  was  about  sixty. 
Friends  visiting  the  city  are  welcome  at  the  rooms,  1316  Filbert 
Street. 

— Friends'  Pacific  Academy. — As  the  only  institution  of  a  similar 
kind  under  care  of  Friends  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  this 
Academy,  at  Newberg,  Oregon  (twenty- three  miles  southwest  of 
Portland),  may  well  claim  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  our  mem- 
bers. Having  opened  in  Ninth  mo.,  1885,  it  has  now  sixty-three 
students,  of  both  sexes,  of  ages  varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
years.  A  Boarding  Hall  for  girls  has  been  erected  ;  one  tor  boys 
is  greatly  needed.  Anna  E.  Bell  is  now  engaged  in  visiting  Friends 
in  different  quarters  as  a  representative  of  this  Academy.  8he  has 
a  certificate  of  indorsement  from  Newberg  (formerly  Chehalem) 
Monthly  Meeting,  Oregon.  Aid  furnished  through  her  or  other- 
wise toward  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  buildings  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  serve  a  good  purpose.  Unless  the  children  of 
Friends  are  educated  among  Friends,  much  experience  shows  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  Society.  Contributions  may  be 
given  to  Anna  E.  Bell,  or  sent  for  her  to  the  care  of  Office  of 
Friends*  Review,  1316  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia.  David  J. 
"Wood,  Newberg,  Oregon,  is  Treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Academy. 

— Earlham  Notes, — Enrollment  this  term,  two  hundred.  Total 
enrollment  last  term,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  member- 
ship of  the  College  and  Prep.  Literary  Societies :  Ionian,  fifty-eight; 
Phoenix,  thirty-nine ;  Philomathean,  twenty-one ;  Euphonian,  ten. 

Superintendent  Jay  is  spending  most  of  his  time  canvassing  for 
funds  to  erect  the  new  buildings.  He  has  found  one  man  who  has 
agreed  to  build  the  laboratory,  cost  to  be  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  This  is  to  be  two  stories  high,  forty-four  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
two  feet  wide.  This  building  is  to  contain  the  modern  advantages  found 
in  the  chemical  laboratories  of  our  best  colleges.  It  will  have  an  ample 
class-room  for  individual  work,  special  rooms  for  the  instructor,  and  a 
large  lecture-room.    The  Board  are  anxious  to  procure,  within  a  few 
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weeks,  euough  subscriptions  for  the  College  Hall,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  let  the  contract  for  both  buildings  at  the  same  time. 

—  Vermilion  Academy,  Theo.  Reynolds,  B.S.,  Principal,  Vermilion 
Orove,  III. — The  second  term  of  the  present  school  year  opened 
First  mo.  4th,  1887,  with  an  increased  attendance.  Eleven  new  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  for  this  term,  with  all  the  old  ones  in  place 
except  one.  They  seem  to  be  working  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  in  their  studies. 

Arrangements  are  already  being  made  by  the  Literary  Society, 
which  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  school,  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  school  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  financially  now 
than  ever  before.  A  considerable  income  is  being  realized  from  the 
farm  which  was  bequeathed  to  it  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  An 
additional  five'  hunared  dollars  has  been  donated  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Carlisle  Indian  School. — On  Second  mo.  3d  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  Captain  Pratt's  Carlisle  Indian  School  was  held  in 
Philadelphia.  This  school,  in  which  many  Friends  have  taken 
an  active  interest,  appears  to  furnish  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  what  to  do  with  the  Indian.  Captain  Pratt's  belief 
is  that  he  can,  and  should  be,  mode  a  good  American  citizen 
by  careful  education.  And  Elaine  Goodale  says  Captain  Pratt's 
motto  seems  to  be  "  Whether  you  can  do  a  thing  or  not,  do  it." 
At  the  evening  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  on  Second  mo.  3d, 
the  programme  included  exercises  by  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Btudents  representing  thirty  different  tribes,  all  of  whom  credit- 
ably acquitted  themselves  in  original  speeches,  recitations,  col- 
loquies, songs,  gymnastics,  blackboard  drawings,  etc.  Tableaux 
showing  the  various  industries  taught  at  the  school  represented  boys 
at  work  in  a  fully  equipped  printing  office,  at  a  blacksmith's  forge 
and  anvil,  at  shoemaking,,harnessmaking,  wagonmaking,  tailoring, 
tinsmithing,  etc.,  while  the  girls  were  engaged  at  the  wash-tub, 
ironing,  sewing,  dressmaking,  baking,  scrubbing,  etc.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Joshua  Given,  a  young  Kiowa  Indian,  who,  after  a 
course  at  Carlisle,  graduated  last  year  in  the  English  course  at  the 
Lincoln  University,  and  is  now  studying  theology  at  the  latter  in- 
stitution, and  Carlos  Montezuma,  an  Apache,  who  is  a  student  in 
the  Chicago  Medical  College. 

An  advanced  class  showed  remarkable  proficiency  in  a  drill  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  audience  evinced 

freat  interest  in  an  original  discussion  by  members  of  the  School 
)ebating  Society  of  the  question  : 
"Resolved,  That  the  Indian  be  exterminated." 
On  a  large  piece  of  blue  canvas,  painted  by  two  of  the  Indian 
boys  in  letters  of  silver,  extending  across  the  upper  part  of  the  stage, 
were  given  statistics  of  the  school,  which  was  established  in  1879. 
The  present  number  of  pupils  is  557. 


R.  J.  ALLEN,  SON  &  CO., 

CROCKERY    DEPARTMENT, 

|H  309  and  311  Market  Street, 

"  "  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

China,  Glassware,  ^  Lamps 

FROM  AIX  COUNTRIES. 

DINNER  SETS, 

LIBRARY  LAMPS, 
CHAMBER  SETS, 

ROCHESTER  LAMPS, 
TEA  SETS, 

VASE  LAMPS. 


HAVE  YOU  A 


GARDEN, 
FLOWER-BED, 
Or  LAWN? 


If  so,  we  can  supply  you  with  every  requisite  to 
make  it  a  success. 

Our  specialty  is  the  selection  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  new  and  rare  in  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Our  illustrated  catalogue,  sent  free,  tells  the  story  for 
us.    Send  for  it. 


J0HIS0I  k  STOKES, 


1  PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 


Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

I.  Course  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  this  course  Latin  is  required  three  years ;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  Mud  era 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  French  and  German,  Literature, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  in 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  efforts  on  one 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Course  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year ;  Mathematics  through  three  years;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  it.    Particular  attention  if 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

III.  Course  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.    The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathematics 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  ti 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.     Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Eogineerit 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 

Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

QUEEN  &,  CO. 


UiBlMttMMfc 


Wo  publish,  fif- 
teen priced  and 
illuatratcd  Cata- 
logues, each  dew 
scribing  different 
classes  of  instru- 
ments. SEKDF0& 
1. 1ST., 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteer 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets ;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology,  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able.    Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLEN  JAY,  Treasurer. 


JANENTZKY  &  WEBER, 

MANUFACTUBEBS  AND  DCP0BTBB8  OP 

ARTISTS'    MATERIALS, 

J.  *  W.'s  Artiste*  Oil  Colors,  Canras,  Brushes,  Water  Colors  and  Pastels,  Paint  Boxes, 

c    .       .    .  ^  !fater  mm  Pa!ntta»  0»tt»fa>  Drawing  and  Painting  Stndlos. 
EufW.  «d  DfMihttmM'*  SuppllM.  M.th.m.Hc..  tortwmMU(  Etch,M.  „,„  Engfa».r.'  To.U,  Wn  and  P.p*r 

1125  Ch—tnnt  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Flnwr  Material*. 


EBSTERFREE! 


W.  ^Ie7  Teacher  and  ©very  School 
in  the  U.  &  should  have  a  copy  of 
WEBSTER'8 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  Latest  Edition  includes 
a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  of  oyer 
85,000  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  9700 
Noted  Persons;  3000 Illustrations;  118,000  Words 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  3000  more  than  found  in 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLIHA  TEACHER, 

which  is  the  offioial  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  8.  C.,  can  supply  you,  and 
If  yon  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  fcvor,  it  will 
not  coat  you  a 

m  A  SINGLE  CENT. 

Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUMBIA,  8.  CL 


FOULKE  *   TICHE, 


ATTORNEY8-AT-LAW, 
U  tad  86  Qtrmu  Asurleu  Block,  3T.  PAUL,  M1KH. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  interests  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  good  rates  of  interest.  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Nat.  American  German  Bank  at  St.  Panl. 
Write  for  information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  selecting  advertisements  for  this  paper, 
care  is  used  to  admit  only  those  that  are 
worthy.  In  corresponding  with  advertisers, 
please  say  that  you  do  so  on  seeing  the  adver- 
tisement in  The  Student. 

tSXDREER'S 

8ARDEN  SEEDS 

PLANTS,  BULBS,  and 
Iteqnieites.  They  are  the 
BEST,  *tthe  LOWEST 
PRICES^Qalendar  for 

1 886  sent  far  6c.  in  stamps 

CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILA. 


AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO., 
Furniture,  Biddiag,  Curtains,  Etc, 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 


:ptt:r,:e  spices. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

Fourth   and   Race   Streets,  PHILADELPHIi. 

McCALLUM,  CREASE  &  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

FINE  '  C  ARPETINGS, 

1012  and  1014  Chestnut  Street, 
"MERSHON"  Patent  Shaking  Grate. 

HEATER  AND   RANGE  WORKS. 
Portable  and  Brlok  Heaters,  with  the  Celebrated  "  Mershoa  "  Patent  Shaking  Grate  Attaebti 

Descriptive  Catalogue*,  containing  the  highest  and  most  reliable  testimonials,  furnished  free. 
1208  FILBERT  STREET,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

LADIES^SHOE^STORE, 

JOBXf  PABSBB,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

3£To.    SO    So-o-tla.    Eig\h.t2a.    Street,   Plilleid.elplii», 

Near  Chestnut— not  above  Market. 
Shoos  and  Slippers  for  Ladles  and  Children  ready  made  or  made  to  measure.    W*  bcliere  In  ftfr 
dealing.    Prices  in  plain  figures.    Soft,  easy  shoes  for  old  ladies. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 


History  ait  Constitntion  £  United  States. 

BY  Pbof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

This  to  a  capital  little  work  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  In  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copyingTopicB  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
16mo,  in  full  cloth.    25  cents. 


BROOKS'S 


EXERCISES 

^        IN  TH& 

Fundamental  Bales  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Pbop.  r.  k.  buehrle. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
"  With  Answers  "  and  "  Without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
State  Normal  Sohool,  MUleravUle,  Penna. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84 
cents.    Blanks  for  each  svBtem,  60  cents  per  set. 


MATHEMATICAL  WORE. 


I      It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 

I  to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 

I  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 

\  public. 

i  The  Arithmetics  include  two  series— one  called 
the  Union'  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 

I  which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 

i  together: 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 25  cts. 

j  Union  Complete  Arithmetic 88  cts. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
I  a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devoivingthe  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
'  to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series 
;  the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems, 
;  adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
I  ness  as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting- 
,  rooms,  banks,  etc..  render  their  use  an  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  .  21  cts. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,    .  .  41  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,    •  .  31  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic  .  .  80  cts. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared- 
Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc., $1.19 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete, 1.05 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .  1.06 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  .  .$2.25 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  .  1.66 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....  1.66 


THE  UNDEBSIQNES  ABS  ALSO  PUBLISHERS  OF  MANY  OTBEB  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WOBZS,  AMONG  WHICH  ABE- 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  38  cts. 
Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  50  cts. 


Westlake*a  C.  8.  Literature,  50  cts. 
Westlake'a  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 


in  school. 
Lyte's  School  Song  Book,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing* 

Included  In  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers  and 
Grammar  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  2S  cents 


Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $1.05. 
New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  ap- 
plication of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  63  cents  and  $1.25. 
Sheppard's  U.  S.  Constitntion,  63  cts.  and  $1.05. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  925  00. 


SUM,  WITS  \  CO.,  filk,  530  IMst  Street,  Fhil&dslphU. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 

PhL'ITiATO 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Law, 


ar©„  700 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Collections,  Settlements  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ancing—Special  tie*. 

GEORGE  B.  JOHlWOlt, 

-A.TTO0R2?TB-2r  -AJX1  Tj-AJTXT, 
No.  aa  E.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Telephone  No.  107. 
Practice  in  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  West  Grove  and  Kennett 
Square. 

WH,   H.   MOON, 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  and  medium  size, 

for  lawn  and  avenue  planting. 

Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

Landscape  Gardening  a  specialty. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

Queen  a-Go.924  chest.st.pwul 


Marine  ,Field&Spy  Glasses 
from  25$  to  $500.00 


8  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


DKALKBJS  in 


8TAIB  BODS,  CUBTAIN  POLES, 
and  FANCY  BBASS  GOODS. 


W.  G.  WHBLLl 

boob:  ibhstideir, 

152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Boom  4),  PHILADA. 

Old  Books  Rebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to. 


«rt 


■&£&* 


PCRTMOfiTOpCIUSWftt. 


GEO.  W.  HANCOCK 

hi  Estate  and  Suroyiig, 

Rents  Collected. 

717  Walnut  St.,  and  40th and  Lancaster  An., 

PHILADELP  HIA. 


(j( U££H &C0. 9 24  Chest. St 


TCiPUTDCI  Our  New  School  Aids  are  used 
I  LAbn  1,110:  for  conducting  day  schools  in 
good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  280  large,  pretty 
chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  elegantlV 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  a&a 
mottoes.  Price  per  set.  91  ;  half  set,  115  cards.  SOe. 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friendship,  Scripture,  wedding,  visiting, 
birthday.  Christmas,  new  year,  prize,  fine  gift  car*, 
school  reports,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
samples.  30c.;  half  set,  15c.  Price-list  free.  All  post- 
paid by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
J\H£  ARl^PUB.CCK,  WARREN,  PA. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

821  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OFFICE,    409    CHESTNUT    STBEKT. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  22d,  186X. 

CBABTEB  FEBFETUAL.  |  CAPITAL,  -  -  $1,000,000.  I  ASSETS,  $19,172,880.01 
Insures  Lives,  Grants  Annuities,  Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  which 
interest  is  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  executob,  administrator,  trustee,  guardiaa. 
assignee,  committfe,  receiver,  agent,  etc^  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  and 
surplus  fund  furnibhes  ample  security. 

All  trust  funds  and  investments  are  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  assets  of  the  Company. 
Owners  of  Real  Estate  are  invited  to  look  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  has  the 
care  of  this  description  of  property.    It  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  in  the  law  of  Real  Est  tte, 
seconded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assistants.    Some  of  them  give  their  undivided  attention  to  its  c  are 

and  management.  

The  incomes  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
8amukl  R.  Shipley,  President.  I        Asa  S.  Wing,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

T.  Wist  a  r  Brown,  Vice-President.  I        Joseph  Ashbrook,  Manager  of  Insurance  Dep*L 

J.  Roberts  Foulke.  Trust  Officer. 
DIBEGTOBS. 
Saml.  R.  Shipley.  William  Hacker,  >  Philip  C.  Garrett. 

T.  Wistar  Brown.  Israel  Morris,  '  Justus  C.  Strawbridge, 


Richard  Cadbury, 
Henry  Haines, 
Richard  Wood, 
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Chas.  Hartshorns, 
Wm,  Gummera, 
Prederlo  Collins, 


James  V.  Watson, 
J.M.Albertson, 
Asa  8.  Wing. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  Co. 


MONROE'S  Readers  A  Spellers, 
MONROE'S  New  Readers. 
MONROES  Reading  Charts. 
Business-Standard  Copy-Books 
Business-Stand.  Book-Keeping 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
POWELL'S  Language  Series. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROYSFS  Am.  &  Eng.  Literature. 
APPLETONS  Young  Chemist 
PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

lSBromfieldBt. 

BOSTON. 


16  Artor  Place, 

NEWYOEE. 

lOSWabaahAve. 

CHICAGO. 


H.  M. 


Faber's 
Pencils 

%tvc   ©focal;  cmb  WVe  98c^ 
61  att  SWifc. 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

Handsome  Gold  Wall  Papers.  25  cents  -  usual 
price,  50  cents.  New  styles  and  perfect ;  full  eight 
yards  to  the  roll.  Other  paper  lust  as  cheap.  Sam- 
ples sent  free.  A.  L.  Diament  &  Co.,  1206  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 

You  can,  by  ten  weeks'  study,  master  all  of  these 
languages  sufficiently  for  every-day  and  business  con- 
versation, by  Dr.  Rich.  S.  Rosenthal's  celebrated 
MEISTERSUHAFT  SYSTEM.  Terms,  $5  for  books 
of  each  language,  with  privilege  of  answers  to  all 
questions  and  correction  of  exercises.  Sample  copy, 
Part  1, 25  cents.    Liberal  terms  to  Teachers. 

Meistersehaft  Publishing  Co., 

Herald  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


PENHOLDERS,  RUBBER  ERASERS 

QL*\b  Softool 
Supplier    of   ^uecfualeo  Quality. 

KLL  STKTIONGRS  KGEP  THO 
FKB6R  GOODS. 


Special  S<vwpfea  seviJ  to 
&ou<ca£ora. 

ADDRESS 

EDUCHTIONKL  DePHRTMONT, 

NEW    YORK   CITY. 


A  PERFECT  TOILET  SOAP 
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LINDLEY  IY1.  ELKINTON'S 


PURE  PALM. 


Pressed  Cakes. $1.25  per  dozen. 

Old  Dry  Blocks, 30  cents  per  lb. 

In  Bars,      .  v 20  cents  per  lb. 

No.  532  ST.  JOHN  STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA,  FA. 


SAVING  FUND   SOCIETY 

OF  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  VICINITY, 

Removed  to  their  New  Building, 

4704  MAIN  STREET,  CORNER  SCHOOL 

OmriHnnM    f  9  to  3  o'clock. 

office  HOUB8  |  Saturdays  until  8  o'clock. 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS." 

Amounts  Received  from  10  Cents  Upward. 

T.  CHARLTON  HENRY,  President. 

ISAAC  C.  JONES,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 
ELLI8TON  P.  MORRIS,  Secretary. 

CHARLES  A.  8PIEOEL,  Treasurer 
MANAGERS : 
T.  Charlton  Henry,  Enoch  Taylor, 

Eiliston  P.  Morris,  Phillip  C.  Garret, 

Samuel  Morris,  William  G.  Spencer, 

Charles  Spencer,  William  Brockie, 

J.  L.  Erringer,  Isaac  C.  Jones,  Jr. 

James  M.  Aertsen,  Joseph  8.  Harris, 

James  S.  Jones,  William  W.  Justice. 


rSTERBROOK'S 


STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 


ESTERBROOK  8TEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works.  Camden,  N.  J.     26  John  St. ,  New  York. 


(Established  nearly  100  years). 
New  Store, 

1318  Chestnut  Street 

Black  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Shawls, 
English  Crapes,  Gloves,  etc. 

SAMUEL  F,  BtlDERSTOI  t  SOU, 

PAPER  HANGINGS, 

Window  State,  Window  Awnhp, 

902  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Work  done  in  Country  at  City  Bate*. 


(Rubber  Goods. 


CHAS.  A.  DANIEL, 


BELTING,   PACKING,   HOSE, 
GASKETS,   SPRINGS,   CLOTH-    No-  238  MARKET  STREET, 
ING,  GOSSAMERS,  SUN- 
DRIES, ETC. 

Leather  Belting,  Late  Leather,  Out  Lace*,  etc.  Telephone  Oall  136. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE    THEATRE. 

An  Essay  upon  the  Non-Aocobdancy  of  Stage-Plays  with  the  Christian  Profes- 
sion. By  Josiah  W.  Leeds.  Philadelphia,  528  Walnut  Street.  Published  for  the  Author, 
1886.    Pp.  85.    Square  16mo,  paper  covers. 

Price  per  single  copy,  18  cents ;  per  dozen,  $1.75  (postage  paid) ;  fifty  copies,  $6.00 ;  one 
hundred  copies,  $10.00  (at  purchaser's  expense).  Bound  in  cloth,  40  cents  per  copy  (postage 
paid). 

JOSEPH  £  I  LLOTT'S 
m  STEEITPENS, 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  30&44H,  332,351,  I70, 
AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  »r  ALL  DEALERS  throughout  the  WORLD 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 

OF  FOBEI0H  LITBBATTOB,  S0IENC8,  AND  ART-"TH2  LXTSBATUU  OF  TBS  WOBLD." 


The  foreign  magazine*  embody  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  writers  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Eclectic  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  all  the  representative  articles  thus  given  to  the  world. 

The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  Heienee,  Essays  9  Reviews,  Biographleml  Sketches,  Historical 

pers.Art  CriUeism,  Travels,  Poetry*  and  Short  Stories. 

Its  Editorial  Departments  comprise  Literary  Notices,  dealing  with  current  home  books;  For- 
eign Literary  Motes,  Science,  and  Art,  summarising  briefly  the  new  discoveries  and  achievements  in 
this  field,  and  consisting  of  choice  extracts  from  new  books  and  foreign  journals.  The  subjoined  lists 
exhibit  the  principal  sources  whence  the  material  is  drawn  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  authors 
whose  articles  may  be  expected  to  appear : 


PERIODICALS. 
Quarterly  Review,  Longman's  Magazine, 

Brit.  Quarterly  Review,   ~  -  ~         " "        * 
Edinburgh  Review, 
Westminster  Review, 
Contemporary  Review, 
FoitnighUy  Review,         _____  ___._., , 

The  Nineteenth  Century,  Saturday  Review, 
Science  Miscellany,  The  Spectator, 

Blackwood's  Magazine,    The  Academy, 
Cornhlll  Magazine,  The  Athensenm, 

MacmfUan's  Magazine,     Nature,       etc.  etc. 


New  Quart.  Magazine, 
Temple  Bar, 
Belgravia, 
Good  Words, 
London  8ociety, 


AUTHOR8. 
Rt.  Hon.  W.E.  Gladstone,  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L., 


Alfred  Tennyson, 
Professor  Huxley, 
Professor  Tyndall, 
Rich.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A., 
J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.  R.  8., 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
E.  B.  Tylor. 
Professor  Max  Muller, 
Professor  Owen. 
Matthew  Arnold, 


James  Anthony  Froude, 
Thomas  Hughes. 
Algernon  C.  Swinburne, 
William  Black, 
Mrs.Oliphant, 
Cardinal  Newman, 
Cardinal  Manning, 
Miss  Thackeray, 
Thomas  Hardy, 
R.  Buchanan,      etc,  etc 


The  aim  of  the  Eclbctic  is  to  be  Instructive  and  not  sensational,  and  it  commends  Itself  particularly 
to  aUiotelligent  and  thoughtful  readers  who  desire  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment 

STEEL  ENGRAVINGS.— The  ScL-cnc  comprises  each  year  two  large  volumes  of  over  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  pages.   Each  of  these  volumes  contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  to  the 


attraction  of  the  magazine. 

TBRMS.-_Ungle  copies,  46  cents :  one  copy,  one  year,  15 ;  five  copies,  ttO. 
months,  fl.   The  Eclectic  and  any  94  magazine,  $8,  postage  free 


Trial  subscription  for  three 


_7.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 


35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ANGUS-HOYT.    BIBLE  HANDBOOK. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Scripture, 

Angus  &  Hoyt's  New  Illustrated  Edition.    By  Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,of  the 

Bible  Revision  Committee  of  England,  etc.     With  Revisions,  Notes,  and 

Indexes,  especially  adapting  the  volume  to  the  Bible  Reader, 

Student,  Teacher,  and  Clergyman. 

Grown  8vo.    Nearly  300  Illustrations,  with  maps  and  indexes.        1  voL,  12mo,  cloth,  $100. 

DRIFTED  SNOWFLAKES; 

OR,  POETICAL    GATHERINGS   FROM  MANY  AUTHORS. 

First  and  Second  Series  in  one  volume.  Cloth,  extra  gilt  edge,  in  box,  $L50, 

Leaves  Gathered  in  the  Daily  Walks  of  Life. 

By  the  Compiles  of  "  Drifted  8nowflakes." 

Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  in  box,  fLOO. 

Thoughts  That  Cluster  Bound  Our  Homes. 

By  the  Compiles  of  "  Drifted  Snowflakes." 

Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  in  box,  fLOO. 

Self  Culture,  Intellectual.  Physical,  and  MordL 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Students'  Pocket  Edition,  10  certs. 

JOHN  HIGHLANDS,  229  North  Ninth  St,  Philadelphia. 

WILMINGTON    COLLEGE, 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO. 

TJNT>B:R  THE  CONTROL   Oir  ORTHODOX   FRIEND8. 


Aims  to  give  good  opportunities  for  study  and  thorough  instruction.  Three  college 
courses  of  four  years  each,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  8. 

The  College  desires  to  offer  instruction  of  a  high  grade  to  people  of  moderate  means;  to 
which  end  expenses  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  From  $150  to  $200  will  cover  cost  of  board 
and  tuition  for  one  year. 

Hard  work,  economy,  and  good  morals  are  encouraged  and  insisted  upon.  Excel  (cot 
religious  influences  are  maintained.    Location  healthful  and  beautiful. 

Spring  term  begins  Fourth  Month  6th,  1887. 
For  catalogues  or  particulars,  address 

J.  B.  UNTHANK,  M.  Sc,  President. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


With  or  without  Pataat  Iadex. 
The  beat  practical  Eaa-llah  Dictionary  **■ 
tavt.— Qomrtarty  RoTiew,  London. 


It  ho*  3000  more  Words  than  any  other  Am. 
Dict'y,  and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  En- 
gravings. u  It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable 
School-master  to  the  whole  family."        


The  latest  issue  of  this  work  comprises 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  118,000  Words,  and  $000  Engravings, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

25,000  Titles,  with  pronunciation,  ©Ve^  (Just  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ;  also  various  Tables, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  PrinUnfl Offlee ^and ™*Jto*'**g^&Z&m*  * 
recommended  by  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  In  36  States,  and  by  the  leading  College  r~ 
Publlshed  by  G.  *  O.  KEBBIAH  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  National  Summer  School  of  Methods. 

STERNS  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ANNUAL  SESSION  AT 

SARATOGA    SPRINGS,    N.   Y.,   1887. 

Three  Weeks,  from  July  18th  to  August  5th,  1887. 

Tvmty  Different  Oepartmsnts.   lutmction  giren  by  a  Facnlty  of  Twenty-six  Prominent  Educators. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


1.  PEDAGOGICS.  (Two  Weeks.)  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne.  In- 

structor of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Michigan. 

2.  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  TEACHING- 

(Three  Weeks.)  T.  M.  Balliet,  Supt.,  Reading,  Pa- 

3.  METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE.  (Three  Weeks.)  Robt.  C. 

Metcalf,  Sapt.  Public  Schools,  Boston  ;  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Bouton,  Prin.  New  Paltz  Normal,  N.  Y.; 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Prin.  Training  School,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y. 

4.  METHOOS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.  (Three 

Weeks.)  Prof.  L.  A.Butterneld,  F.  8.  Sc.(London). 
Instructor  Dartmouth  College,  and  Monroe  Col- 
lege of  Oratory,  Boston. 
6.  MODEL  SCHOOL.    (Two  Weeks.)  Miss  Mary  A. 
8 pear,  Normal  School,  Cook  County,  111. 

6.  METHOOS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  (One  Week.)  Miss 

J.  M.  Arms,  Teacher  Natural  History,  Boston. 

7.  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (Three  Weeks.)    Chas. 

F.  King,  Lewis  School,  Boston ;  Alex.  E.  Frye 
(formerly),  Cook  Co.,  Normal.  111.;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Spear,  Normal  8chool,  Cook  County.  111. 
*.  METHODS  IN  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  (One  Week.) 
Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy, 
University  of  Michigan. 

5.  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  (Three  Weeks.)   Thos. 
|^    M.  Balliett,  8upt.,  Reading,  Pa;  Miss  Mary  A. 

Spear,  Normal  School,  Cook  County,  111. 
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METHODS  IN  PENMANSHIP.    (One  Week.)  H.  W. 
.    Shaylor,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Portland, 
Me. 

H.  METHODS  IN  HISTORY.  (Two  Weeks)  Dr.Wm.A. 
Mowry.  Editor  Education;  Walter  S.  Parker, 
Master  Everett  8chool,  Boston. 

12.  KINDERGARTEN.  (Three  Weeks.)  Miss  Mary  L. 
Van  Wageuen,  Principal  Training  8chool  for 
Kindergartners,  189  West  48th  St,  N.  Y. 
METHODS  IN  DRAWING.  DRAWING  AS  AN  AID. 
(Three  Weeks.)  Walter  S.  Perry,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Worcester,  Mass.,  President  Depart- 
ment or  Art,  National  Educational  Association. 
METHODS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  AND  SCIEN- 
TIFIC TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION.  (Two  Weeks.) 
Edwin  F.  Kimball, Chauncy  Hall  School, Boston. 
METHODS  IN  ILLUSTRATIVE  DRAWING.  (One 
Week.)  Miss  E.  G.  Melcher,  Comlns  School, 
Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COURSE.  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton, 
Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfleld,  Prof.  Thos.  M.  Balliet, 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  Jas.  M. 
Sawin,  Robt.C.  Metcalf,  Albert  E.  Maltby,  Dr.  C. 
Wesley  Emerson,  and  several  others. 

17-20.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES.  (Five  Weeks.. 
July  11th  to  August  12th.)  Prof.  S.  M.  Stern  and 
able  assistants. 
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LECTURES  INCREASED;    TUITION   DECREASED. 

This  School  was  the  largest  Summer  School  of  Methods  last  year  in  the  country. 

RECREATION,    PLEASURE,   AND   STUDY. 

Most  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  morning,  from  nine  to  one  o'clock,  during  five  days  of  the  week. 
There  will  be  a  sociable  one  evening  each  week. 

For  further  Information  respecting  any  department  of  Instruction,  apply  to  the  different  professors,  or 
the  Manager.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  thirty-two  pages,  very  favorable  club  rates  given. 
For  information  on  all  points,  address, 

WALTER  S.  PARKER,  Manager,  Reading,  Mass.; 
or  CHAS-  F.  KING,  President,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 


FLOBALaiJIDE  FOR  1887 

ftoGarden- 
(D  VBaBTA- 

BULBS 

iipt  of  10  cents,  and  the  10  cents  may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  us.    Every 'one  interested  In  a 

tardea,  or  who  desires  good,  fresh  feeds,  should  have  this  work.    We  refer  to  the  millions  of  persons  who  have 
slanted  our  seeds.  BUY  ONLY  TICK'S  SEEDS  AT  HBADQUABTEB8. 


JAMES  VICE,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Asbury  Park  Sea-Side  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy. 

JULY  18th  TO  AUGUST  5th,  1887. 
Three  Weeks  of  Pleasure,  Study,  and  Best. 

Notice  our  long  courses  of  throe  weeks  each,  and  compare  with  other  summer  schools.    Bat- 
ing, Bathing,  Fishing,  Daily  Excursions  to  Long  Branch,  etc.,  will  make  study  a  delight. 

KINDERGARTEN.  (Three  Weeks.)  Mrs.  C.  K.  Meteney, 

Kindergarten  Training  School,  Patenon.  N.  J. 
ELOCUTION.  (Three  Weeks.)  Prea.  C.  Wesley  Emersoa. 

MIss  Jessie  Eldridge,  Monroe  College  of  Oratory. 

Boston. 
PENMANSHIP.   (Three  Weeks.)    Prof.  J.  &  Cooiey. 

Windsor  Locks.  Coim_  — 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.   (Three  Weeks.)   SuptWa. 

M.  Barringer,  Newark,  N.  J.  %    _ 

DRAWING.  (Three  Weeks.)  Mrs.  K.  F.  Dimock  Sup*. 

of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  Chicago,  UL    __ 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCENE. 

(Two  or  Three  Weeks.)  Supt  W.  B.  Ireland,  At- 

bury  Park.  N.J. 
HISTORY.  (Twe  Weeks.)  Prln.  Edwin  Shepard,Ke«- 


PEDA60GY.    (Three  Weeks.)   X.  E.  White,  Supt.  of 

Schools,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
PSYCHOLOGY.  (Three  Weeks.)  Dr.  Larkln  Dun  ton. 

Normal  School,  Boston.    Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  New 

York  City. 
NATURAL  HISTORY.   (Three  Weeks.)  Prof.  Austin  E. 

A  pear,  Normal  School.  Trenton.  N.  J. 
GEOGRAPHY.    (Three  Weeks.)   Miss*  Mary  S.  Cate, 

Normal  and  Training  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
LANGUAGE.    (Three  Weeks.)  Supervisor  R.  C.  Met- 

calf.  Boston.    Miss  Harriet  N.  Morris,  Principal 

Grammar  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ARITHMETIC.   (Three  Weeks.)   Prin.  Win.  M.  Griffin, 

Newark, N.J  Supt C. E. Meleney, Paterson, N. J. 
MUSIC.   (Three  Weeks.)  Prof.  H  E.  Holt,  Supervisor 

of  Music,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
MODEL  SCHOOL.    (Three  Weeks.)    Miss  E.  M.  Beed, 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  recently  from  Germany. 


ark.  N.J.  A.  H.  Kelley,  Chapman  School 
GERMAN  METHODS.  (One  and  One-half 

Larkln  Dun  ton,  Normal  School, 


Weeks)   Dr. 


Other  shorter  courses  and  supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  educators  to  be  announce* 
later. 

Fall  Course,  Three  Weeks,  $20.       Two  Weeks,  $15.       One  Week,  $10. 

SINGLE  COURSES  AT  EQUALLY  LOW  RATES. 

Over  290  Lectures.    Favorable  Club  Rates  given.    Send  for  Circulars. 

Apply  for  board  to  W.  B.  IRELAND,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

For  information  on  all  points,  apply  to 
EDWIN  SHEPARD,  President,  or  to  A.  H.  KELLEY,  Secretary, 

77  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  X,  208  Lexington  St-,  E.  Boston. 

Dr.  Sauveur's  ZSduoational  Worlxs. 


A  Descriptive  Circular  of  Dr.  Sauveur's  Works  for  the  teaching  of  French  and 
according  to  his  method  (the  natural  method)  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 

A  copy  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by  the  author  on  receipt  of  half  the 
retail  price.  Address, 

DR.  L.  SAUVEUR,  8800  Locust  St,  Phtladklfhia,  Pa. 


WINDOW  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Domestic). 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE   THICKNESS, 
In  Lots  and  at  Prices  to  suit  Purchasers. 
German  I«oolclngr-Glass-Platee.      Ornamental  and  Sttjr-Usrlit  Ol 
French  Plate  Glaas  Depot. 

BENJ.    H.   SHOEMAKER, 

205,  207,  209  ft  211  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


TH06  H.  McCollin. 


ALPksd  B.  Maim. 


THOS.  H.  McCOZLIN  &  CO., 

Amateur   Photographic  Outfits 

:f:ro:m:  $10.00  the9 

Instructions  free  to  Purchasers.     Printing  done  from  Amateur's  Negatives.     Send  for 
Catalogue.  688   ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SEEDS 


ALBERT  OICKIN8O 


mSsL 


Dealer  in  Timothy,  Cloven  Flax,  Hungarian. _    __ 

Grass,  Lawn  Graaa^OrchardGraav  Bird  Beads,  to 

i  HM17&119Kinato8t.      FPU  COfflh., 

Ow.io6,i08&noMiofalgan&.   OmcStfAf 


BcdTop,Bh>.       i 


\  lM,aoa,S08fc»«]aarkst8l 


. a*. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Acid 


■5F 


Phosphate. 


For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  etc* 


Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  iron 
with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by 
the  system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  nacessary  to  take. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  boih  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


AS  A  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland.  O.,  says:  "From  my  experience,  enn  cordially  recom- 
mend it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially  in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

FOR  WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo".  N.  Y..  says:  "  I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who 
was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him." 

IN  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forma  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

FOR  THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

Dr.  C.  A.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says :  "  1  have  used  it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with 
beneficial  results,  especially  In  cases  where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 


Invigorating,  Strengthening,  Healthful,   Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.        Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  /. 

BEWABE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
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Equitable  Mortgage  Companv 

A  I'lTA!  ,. 

6  per  cent.     FARM  MORTGASES.    7  per  ce 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  GUARANTEED. 


REASONS  WHV  OUR  LOANS  HAVE  PROVED  5A 
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Educational  Interests 


SOCIETY  OF  FEIENDS 


^Scheel  and  F}©rr?e^i 


FOURTH  MONTH,  1887. 
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in  School  Studio; 
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PHILADELPHIA  MORTGAGE  AND  TRUST  CO. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


Furniture 
Bedding. 


"***- 


Curtains 
Upholster 


TRYMBY,   HUNT   &   CO.. 

1217 — 1221    Market  Street,    -     -     Philadelpl 

FRIENDS'  BOOB  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHI :    DIE! 
Publishers,  Sookstllin,  ui  Stationers,  Blink  Book  Xiufutuni.  Eirnw:,  i;d 
KINQERGARTEN  *•  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

FINE   STATIONERY,  WEDDINC    INVITATIONS,    VISITING 
I,  W,  CORNER    I   II    1   I    I    NTH    anil     M 


The  Shelburne, 


ATLANTIC 


Sporting  Goods  and  Leading  Gymnasium  Out  I 


u  J-  REACH    4*    CO., 

93  SOUTH    EIGHTH  ST.,  Pim.«niit.»ilH. 


J.  E. 

CALDWELL 


CHESTNUT 
ST. 


&  CO. 
DIAMONDS    AND    PRECIOUS     GE] 


FINE  WATCHES,  CLOCKS, 
Hilt*  CLOCK  SETS. 
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OBJECTS  of  JM 


JEWELRY.  AMERICAN  POTTERY,  SRLINC  SILVERWAf 

ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE,  ART  METAL  WOP 


The  Organ  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  Student. 


Vol.  VII.  FOURTH  MONTH,  1887.  No.  7. 


EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  AT 

Green  and  Coulter  Streets,  Germantown,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Martha  H.  Garrett,  Isaao  M.  Oox. 

Corresponding  Editor.  Business  Editor. 

A8800IATE  EDITOR8: 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Haverford  College.  Pa.  Josiah  W.  Leeds,  Germantown,  Pa. 

C.  CaMbt  Baldbrston,  Westtown,  Pa.  Henry  N.  Hoxie,  Spring  Hill,  Mass. 
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304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Student  is  ehtbrkd  at  Philadelphia  P.  0.,  Pa.,  as  Ssoond-Class  Mail  Matter. 


EDITORIAL. 

We  present  some  interesting  remarks  sent  by  Friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  project  of  starting  a  new  Review,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  receive  further  expressions  of  opinion  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  the  continuance  of  The  Student,  which  is  now  in  as 
fair  a  financial  basis  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  its  seven  years  of 
existence.  Its  editors  are  very  conscious  of  deficiencies  in  its  literary 
merit,  and  repeat  that  its  value  must  depend  largely  on  the  willing- 
ness of  Friends  to  contribute  the  fruits  of  their  thought  and  experi- 
ence, in  a  disinterested  spirit,  for  mutual  benefit.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  improve  the  department  of  Book  Notices,  and  we  ask  our 
friends  to  keep  up  the  Notes  and  Queries,  which  have  proved  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  some.  Cannot  any  of  our  readers  give 
the  authors  of  extracts  queried  for  in  our  last  number  ?  We  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  them. 

We  subjoin  extracts  from  several  letters  received. 

"  I  have  longed  for  such  a  magazine  many  times  in  the  last  four 
years." 

"  Noticing  the  editorial  in  the  present  number  (The  Student, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  6),  I  would  say  that  it  has  often  occurred  to  myself 
that  the  paper  might  be  expanded,  and  might  cover  a  higher  and 
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broader  range  of  subjects  with  advantage.  If  it  were  made  a  quar- 
terly, it  could  assume  a  position  of  strength  and  importance  that 
would  greatly  increase  its  usefulness  and  fill  a  vacancy  that  exists 
in  our  Society.     I  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  move  taken." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  public  expression  of  a  feeling  that  a 
publication,  based  on  Friends'  principles  but  not  formally  pro- 
pounding them,  is  a  need  of  the  Society.  An  organ  of  this  nature, 
dealing  with  '  current  topics  in  social,  educational,  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  political  life  from  the  standpoint  of  Friends,'  would  prove 
a  satisfactory  medium  for  the  promulgation  of  our  principles  among 
those  of  other  professions. 

"  'Armed  with  the  power  of  the  press '  means  to-day  a  mighty 
equipment  for  the  militant  Church,  against  which  the  fastnesses  of 
ignorance  oppose  a  vain,  crumbling  bulwark.  Let  men  of  thought 
man  the  guns !  '  Truly,  a  thinking  man  is  the  worst  enemy  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  can  have;  every  time  such  a  one  announces 
himself  I  doubt  not  there  runs  a  shudder  through  the  Nether  Em- 
pire/ says  Carlyle.  Undoubtedly  such  men  are  among  us.  Give 
them  a  chance  to  speak." 

"  Shall  we  have  a  Friends'  literary  magazine  ?  Yes,  if  the  finan- 
cial backing  can  be  obtained.  That  there  is  an  unoccupied  field  in 
this  direction  all  will  admit,  and  most  persons  will  as  readily  admit 
that  it  will  be  a  financial  venture  of  considerable  importance.  Such 
a  magazine  as  we  would  wish  to  make  it  could  not  hope  to  pay  ex- 
penses for  some  time,  but  it  ought  to  be  of  a  character  to  grow  con- 
tinually, and  hence  maintain  for  itself  a  substantial  foundation. 
Our  Society  is  in  need  of  such  a  medium  of  thought  The  best 
thought  in  our  Church  fails  to  crystallize  in  the  form  of  literature, 
for  the  lack  of  just  such  encouragement  as  this  magazine  ought  to 
afford.  It  ought  to  promulgate  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Quakerism,  as  applied  to  education,  temperance,  statesmanship, 
missions,  and  church  polity,  without  in  any  seuse  becoming  secta- 
rian. It  should  neither  be  the  organ,  nor  be  responsible  to  any 
church  organization.  It  should  be  issued  monthly.  As  we  would 
expect  the  roost  of  its  patrons  to  be  Friends,  and  as  such  a  large 
majority  of  Friends  are  now  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  as  this 
proportion  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time,  it  would  seem  that 
the  headquarters  of  the  magazine  should  be  centrally  located,  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  or  Richmond,  Indiana.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
subject  will  claim  the  careful  consideration  of  all  interested  Friends." 

"  The  suggestion  in  the  last  number  of  The  Student  in  regard 
to  the  publication  of  a  *  Quarterly  Review  to  present  the  views  of 
Friends  on  the  various  subjects  that  claim  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful people*  is  one  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

"  I  doubt  whether  those  views  can  be  better  presented  than  they 
have  already  been  by  Woolman,  Dymond,  and  many  of  our  early 
Friends. 

"  The  need  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be  of  earnest,  pure, 
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self-denying  Quakers,  rather  than  portraitures  of  Quakerism,  of 
Woolmans,  rather  that  of  Thomas  Clarkson's  descriptions;  and  if 
we  have  such  as  these,  who  feel  willing  and  ready  to  give  their 
views  on  the  various  subjects  on  which  Friends  differ  from  other 
people  generally,  we  may  hope  for  a  good  result, from  their  publica- 
tion. But  if  we  publish  articles  written  by  such  as  only  admire 
Quakerism,  and  do  not  live  up  to  it,  I  fear  the  result  of  such  pub- 
lication would  not  compensate  for  the  labor  and  expense  required, 
if  we  may  judge  by  past  and  recent  experience. 

"  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  times  do  call  for  more  earnest  and 
persistent  advocacy  of  our  views  on  war,  capital  punishment,  and 
many  other  matters  which  have  distinguished  our  Society,  or  its 
more  consistent  members  since  its  rise,  than  we  are  now  favored 
with;  and  I  hope  any  of  our  members  who  feel  concerned  in  rela- 
tion to  these  things,  as  well  as  our  distinguishing  doctrines  and 
practices,  will  endeavor  to  be  faithful,  and  if  they  are,  I  think 
enough  periodicals,  already  established,  will  be  found  ready  to 
publish  all  such  articles  as  may  be  presented  that  can  be  published 
to  advantage.  Should,  however,  some  of  our  member*  think  other- 
wise, I  hope  due  care  will  be  taken  that  the  object  desired  is  not 
postponed,  rather  than  hastened,  by  the  publication  of  such  a 
periodical  as  proposed." 

With  regard  to  the  last  paper,  we  agree  with  the  writer  that  it  is 
better  to  live  Quakerism  than  to  write  it,  aud  that  Woolman  and 
Dymond  are  excellent  exponents  of  it.  We  question,  however, 
whether  Woolman  and  Dymond  will  be  read  by  this  generation,  as 
fully  as  their  merits  demand,  and  we  know  that  the  conditions  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  brought  into  view  a  new  set  of  social 
and  political  problems  which  are  being  handled  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit  by  many  influential  writers,  and  to  which  the  principles  of 
Woolman  and  Dymond  will  not  directly  apply:  The  living  issues 
of  each  generation  must  be  met  by  living  men,  working  in  the 
spirit  of  the  worthies  of  the  past. 

The  paper  proposed,  however,  need  not  be  all  in  this  vein. 
A  specialist  in  literature  or  science  could  give  a  popular,  not  tech- 
nical, account  of  his  work  in  an  article  of  too  great  length  for  any 
of  our  existing  periodicals.  For  in  many  cases  division  into  parts 
takes  the  life  out  of  a  paper.  The  only  condition  we  would  place 
on  such  a  contribution  would  be  that  it  should  not  be  anti-religious 
or  anti-Friendly.  We  would  not  expect  that  every  sentence  should 
meet  the  approval  of  every  reader,  indeed,  we  should  hope  not.  The 
editor  himself  need  not  approve.  We  think  that  in  these  subjects 
we  want  plainness  of  speech,  from  an  intelligent  standpoint,  and  we 
want  our  own  writers  to  be  encouraged  to  exercise  their  talents. 

However,  we  are  not  committing  The  Student  to  the  new  ven- 
ture. We  simply  open  our  pages  to  its  discussion,  and  point  out 
how  it  might  do  good  to  our  Society  if  it  were  so  conducted  as  not 
to  do  harm. 
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The  literature  of  a  na:i  n  is  an  ii.dex  to  the  history  of  thai 
nation — in  fact,  the  history  vf  the  literature  of  any  people  is  also  to 
a  great  extent  their  na^>nai  history  also.  Much  can  be  done  by 
paresis  acd  teachers  to  ii.  create  a  love  for  literature  in  the  young 
minis.  The  b?ys  or  girls  who  have  early  in  life  a  love  for  good  read- 
ing, have  a  sareg-jard  thrown  aro*:Lnd  ihem  which  will  shield  them 
from  many  snare*  in  L:*e.  Many  <ievist*  can  be  used  by  the  teacher 
to  aid  in  promoting  this  l:«ve.  The  Memory  Crem*r  which  are  now 
used  in  many  schools,  cans  .4  be  t.o  highly  commended,  and  if  the 
children  can  be  told  something  a'c-_-ut  ;he  author,  or  an  anecdote  in 
regard  to  the  selection  memorized,  their  usefulness  will  be  much  in- 
creased. 

The  history  should  f  How  in  the  higher  grades  of  our  primary 
and  grammar  sch  x-ls.  A  kni-wleire  of  the  home  life  and  friends  of 
an  author,  of  his  domestic  life  aid  traits  of  character,  of  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  wiii  all  add  interest  to  the  subject.  The  children  will 
feel  more  acquainted  with  the  author  by  knowing  these  things,  and 
all  these  things  can  often  be  given  in  a  pleasant  way,  and  then  be 
reproduced  by  the  pupils,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure.  If  we  can 
only  induce  our  pupils  to  make  last  friendships  with  the  best 
authors,  how  much  good  will  be  done.  If  bad  literature  does  so 
much  harm,  will  not  good  literature  do  correspondingly  as  much 
good  ?  I  believe  it  will :  and  more  than  this,  I  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  escape  the  evils  of  bad  literature  is  to  have  a  love,  for  that 
which  is  good,  and  a  discriminating  taste  to  judge  what  is  good.  It 
is  a  sad  thought  to  know  that  so  many  persons,  when  not  engaged 
in  physical  occupations,  must  either  gossip  or  deep.  They 
become  lonesome  in  the  presence  of  good  books.  They  are  strangers 
to  good  literature,  and  we  know,  too  often,  there  is  no  inclination  in 
mature  life  to  make  acquaintances.  Are  not  teachers  and  parents 
responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  this  state  of  affiuxs  ?  Let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  do  more  for  our  pupils  in  this  matter. 


In  matters  of  discipline  no  *peciric  rules  can  be  made.  General 
rules  must  be  worked  out  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the 
cases  in  hand.  The  young  teacher  frequently  asks  an  older  one 
what  is  to  be  done  in  such  and  such  a  case.  "  If  a  boy  violates  a 
given  rule,  what  would  you  do  with  him  ?"  An  answer  cannot  be 
given  until  the  boy  is  known,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  violation. 
It  is  the  certainty  of  unknown  punishment  which  is  the  greatest 
terror  to  evil-doers.  The  fact  in  the  thing  and  the  law  in  #e  mind 
must  always  determine  the  proper  method.  The  first  will  always 
be  known  by  proper  investigation  in  the  case,  and  the  second  can 
only  be  known  by  a  study  of  the  child-mind.  This  rule  is  general 
in  its  application,'  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  discipline,  and  when  the 
teacher  has  fully  comprehended  the  scope  of  the  law,  she  will  all 
the  time  be  striving  to  know  the  mental  processes  in  the  work  of 
instruction. 
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The  teacher  should  continually  keep  in  memory  that  the  child's 
mind  is  not  only  acquisitive,  but  it  is  also  productive ;  that  is,  of  the 
materials  which  are  acquired  through  the  senses  the  mind  creates 
new  wholes,  and  by  a  process  of  assimilation  makes  something 
entirely  unlike  the  materials  acquired  through  the  senses.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  imagination  and  the  understanding,  and  the  process 
is  one  of  generalization.  The  studies  usuajly  taught  give  knowledge 
which  can  be  worked  up  into  new  products.  Acquisition  and  crea- 
tion are  both  essential  to  the  proper  culture  of  education,  hence  the 
pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  give  original  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, and  to  make  practical  application  of  the  facts  gained  through 
the  senses.  If  this  thought  is  continually  kept  before  our  minds, 
any  subject  will  become  "  practical "  in  the  broadest  sense.  Algebra 
will  then  be  more  than  an  unknown  quantity,  and  chemistry  more 
than  some  brilliant  experiments. 


By  the  last  annual  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Cincinnati,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  books  of  fiction  and 
juveniles  taken  out  was  very  nearly  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand, 
as  against  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-six  of  all  other  books.  This  is  stated  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, as  against  fiction,  over  the  return  for  the  previous  year.  There 
is  room,  nevertheless,  for  a  far  greater  reversal  of  the  figures.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  some  quarters,  besides  manifesting  a  resist- 
ance to  church  fairs  as  a  means  of  helping  on  benevolent  or  religious 
enterprises,  have  also  declared  themselves  against  novel  reading 
and  the  publication  of  injurious  details  of  criminal  news  by  the 
daily  press.  Strange,  that  this  sentiment  and  demand  has  not 
become  general  on  the  part  of  all  religious  bodies.  Frances  E. 
Willard  recalls  with  gratitude  that  she  was  not  allowed  in  girlhood 
to  read  novels.  John  Ruskin  does  the  same.  There  is  clearly  good 
reason  why  Friends  should  keep  bright  their  testimony  against  the 
untruthful  and  sensational  in  literature.  Nevertheless,  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  works  of  fiction  continues  ever  increasing. 
This  is  pointedly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1886 
there  were  issued  twenty-six  "  Libraries "  (such  as  the  Seaside, 
Franklin  Sqvare,  etc.),  comprising  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-one  volumes,  only  sixty-nine  of  which  were  not  novels. 


It  is  surprising  how  little  a  thing  may  operate  to  interfere  with 
our  reading  a  book  or  paper  which  has  been  submitted  to  our  notice. 
Improvements  in  the  printer's  art  have  doubtless  made  us  more 
critical,  not  to  say  exacting,  than  of  yore.  Yet  clearness  and  neat- 
ness in  typography  are  points  which  may  properly  be  commended. 
It  is  probable  that  quite  a  number  of  the  excellent  tracts  issued  by 
the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  of  this  city  have  failed  to  secure 
readers,  or  the  interested  attention  of  some  readers,  because  of  their 
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being  set  up  unleaded  (solid)  and  with  type  of  too  small  a  size. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Association  is  diligently  rectifying  this 
defect 

There  have  been  forwarded  to  a  number  of  Friends  of  this 
locality  the  past  month  sample  copies  of  a  magazine  which  has  the 
merit  at  least  of  containing  no  fiction.  But  in  wrapping  the  jour- 
nal, the  error  was  made  of  rolling  it  or  folding  it  over  so  as  to  make 
some  five  or  six  creases,  with  the  result  that  it  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
be  straightened  out,  and  so  was  doubtless  by  many  of  its  recipients 
deemed  too  "  cantankerous  "  to  worry  with.  The  magazine  should 
have  been  simply  folded  once,  as  is  customarily  done  with  The 
Student,  and  if  it  did  not  readily  keep  its  flat  shape,  a  little  pres- 
sure from  the  proper  machine  would  have  insured  the  desired 
result. 

A  good  woman  among  the  Methodists,  and  one  whom  many 
Friends  met  with  at  Ocean  Grove  during  several  summers  previous 
to  her  decease,  about  three  years  ago,  was  Mary  D.  James,  of  Tren- 
ton. There  is  instruction  for  young  women  teachers,  and  young 
people  of  every  employ  or  of  no  (salaried)  employ,  in  the  following 
two  passages  of  her  memoir :  "  Some  of  her  gay  friends  at  one  time 
urged  her  to  dress  more  fashionably,  but  she  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  her  new  costume  that  she  soon  laid  it  aside,  and  returned  to 
her  former  neatness  and  simplicity,  from  which  she  never  afterward 
departed."  Again :  "  It  may  excite  wonder  in  some  minds  how 
she  could  have  commanded  time  for  such  abuudant  labors.  The 
secret  was,  that  no  hours  were  wasted  by  her  in  useless  adorning, 
worldly  amusements,  or  formal  visiting.  Those  hours  redeemed 
from  worldly  pursuits  brought  her  rich  treasures  of  precious  souls." 
That  was  a  significant  incident  lately  told  of  a  man  of  means,  who, 
being  called  upon  for  help  for  a  worthy,  benevolent  object,  gave 
one  hundred  dollars,  with  the  remark  that  that  was  as  much  as  he 
could  well  spare  out  of  his  business;  then,  apparently  forgetting 
himself,  he  queried  of  his  intelligent  visitor  what  the  latter  thought 
of  a  certain  fine  painting  in  the  room  where  they  stood.  It  could  be 
had  for  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  he  had  nearly  made  up  his 
mind  to  add  it  to  his  collection.  What  time  and  means  might  many 
clever,  well-intentioned  people  spare  for  useful  and  helpful  objects 
and  pursuits  if  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  keep  simple  in 
their  tastes  and  requirements !  And  herein  is  a  highly  important 
part  of  a  complete  education,  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  our  teachers, 
and  to  be  judiciously  imparted  as  opportunity  offers.  No  motive 
in  the  aim  at  culture  should  supersede  that  which  has  God's  glory 
as  its  animating  purpose. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisements  of  Summer  Schools.  In 
our  next  issue,  when  we  shall  have  received  their  circulars,  we 
hope  to  give  a  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  found  at  the  different 
ones. 
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METHODS  OP  GRADING  SCHOOLS. 
I. 

Id  nothing  does  the  best  attainable  system  fall  more  hopelessly 
short  of  the  true  theory  than  in  our  methods  of  teaching.  What- 
ever other  reasons  there  may  be  for  this,  one  sufficient  one  is  that 
no  teacher  should  have  more  than  two  or  three  pupils  to  care  for  at 
once.  With  more  on  his  mind  than  these,  he  cannot  follow  closely 
the  workings  of  each  mind,  and  this  is  necessary  to  the  highest 
results.  Schools  cannot  furnish  such  care,  because  most  parents 
cannot,  and  others  will  not,  pay  what  it  costs.  As  the  community  ' 
will  not  pay  for  educations,  made  separately  by  hand,  as  it  were, 
they  have  to  be  served  with  the  best  machine-made  article  that  can 
be  devised. 

All  of  our  school  systems  may  be  regarded  as  compromises,  some 
doing  greater  justice  to  one  requirement,  some  to  auother.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  for  two  widely  different  plans  to  be  equally  good. 
The  superiority  of  one  system  over  another  in  many  important  points 
may  be  undoubted,  yet  it  may  gain  these  only  by  neglecting  other 
things  equally  valuable.  A  teacher,  therefore,  should  not  regard 
any  system  as  perfect,  but  he  should  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  see  how 
his  methods  may  be  changed  so  as  to  produce  a  better  aggregate 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  be  discouraged  nor  lay 
blame  on  himself  because  carefully  chosen  plans  produce  in  some 
individual  cases  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  problem  for  each  school  is,  given  the  character  of  the  pupils 
and  the  amount  of  teaching  that  can  be  expended  upon  them,  How 
can  the  method  approach  most  nearly  to  the  true. theory?  An 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  true  theory  would  find  many  objectors, 
but  the  three  following  points  may,  perhaps,  be  generally  admitted: 

1.  Every  pupil  should  pursue  that  course  of  study  which  is  best 
suited  to  his  needs  and  abilities. 

2.  His  temperament  and  physical  strength  should  mainly  deter- 
mine the  number  of  hours  per  day  which  he  should  devote  to  studies. 

3.  All  work  undertaken  should  be  thoroughly  performed ;  and 
equal  thoroughness  can  be  only  secured  where  intellectual  powers 
differ  by  assigning  fewer  studies  to  those  who  need  more  time  for 
their  preparation. 

The  first  of  these  does  not  imply  that  a  pupil  should  be  taught 
just  those  things  for  which  he  has  a  special  aptitude,  but  that  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  his  particular  powers.  A  person  who 
has  great  difficulty  in  following  the  thread  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing should  not  be  compelled  to  study  the  higher  mathematics.  The 
order  in  which  a  child's  faculties  develop  should  have  some  influence 
upon  his  studies.  It  may  be  the  characteristic  of  a  certain  family 
that  the  power  of  steady  thinking  is  developed  late,  while  earlier 
there  is  great  readiness  and  persistence  of  memory.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  use  the  earlier  years  in  accumulating  a  fund 
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of  information  for  the  thought  to  work  upon  when  it  comes  than 
to  attempt  to  force  the  reasoning  powers  into  an  earlier  development 

That  children  differ  in  physical  capacity  for  work  need  not  be 
remarked.  That  the  amount  of  their  work  should  be  adapted  to 
their  strength  s*x-ms  self-evident.  Children  ought  to  thrive  under 
their  schooIiLjr.  If  euht  hours  of  work  is  the  limit  for  those  in 
good  health  the  limit  for  the  weaker  and  more  delicate  should  not 
exceed  five  or  <ix.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  exhaust  the  system  by 
over-study  fur  six  months  and  then  to  use  the  next  half  year  in 
trying  to  regain  the  lost  vitality.  Day  by  day,  and  week  by  week, 
the  student  should  hold  his  own  or  gain  in  strength. 

Only  as  much  work  should  be  undertaken  by  a  pupil  as  he  can 
thoroughly  perform  within  the  time  which  he  ought  to  devote  to 
study.  The  fact  that  one  pupil  is  slower  in  intellect  than  another 
is  no  excuse  for  poor  recitations.  Let  him  devote  to  his  work  enough 
extra  time  to  make  up  for  his  slowness.  If  he  is  really  unable  to 
comprehend  the  subject,  then  he  should  undertake  some  easier 
treatment  of  it.  or  abandon  it  altogether. 

In  general,  the  longer  it  takes  a  pupil  to  master  his  work,  the 
less  should  be  the  number  of  studies  which  he  should  carry. 

The  inquiry  next  in  order  is,  how  nearly  can  these  three  features 
be  carried  out  in  ordinary  schools  ?  The  adapting  of  the  course  of 
study  to  each  individual  is  fairiy  accomplished  in  modern  colleges 
by  means  of  their  elective  courses,  but  the  introduction  of  a  similar 
system  into  our  common  schools  is  a  financial  impossibility.  Hap- 
pily, the  necessity  there  is  not  so  great.  The  needs  of  one  child  do 
not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  another.  With  a  very  few  elec- 
tives  and  an  occasional  omission,  nine  children  out  of  ten  can  be 
well  accommodated.  The  tenth  must  sufier  inconvenience  or  engage 
a  private  tutor. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  second  point  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
difficult.  If  the  robust  student  can  undertake  six  studies,  he  who  is 
two-thirds  as  strong  can  take  four,  and  he  who  is  half  as  strong  can 
carry  three. 

There  seems  little  reason,  also,  why  the  third  point  should  not  be 
closely  approximated.  If  pupils  differ  in  their  ability  for  intel- 
lectual work,  let  the  slower  undertake  a  less  amount,  and  therefore 
be  abJe  to  devote  a  greater  time  to  the  preparation  of  each  recita- 
tion. Or,  if  it  is  desirable  that  no  subject  be  left  out,  let  the  more 
difficult  parts  be  omitted,  or  let  a  simpler  treatment  of  the  subject 
be  followed. 

Easy  of  practice  as  these  principles  seem,  they  are  really  greatly 
neglected.  Children  are  continually  breaking  down  from  over- 
Htudy  or  too  great  mental  strain,  and  the  most  faithful  teachers  are 
expending  their  best  energies  in  the  hopeless  task  of  making  a  slow 
mind  absorb  knowledge  as  rapidly  as  a  quick  one.  If  we  ask,  why 
in  this  ho  ?  there  is  one  answer.  It  is  our  system  of  graded  schools. 
Thin  svstem  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  American  education,  but  it 
in  now  in  many  places  the  cause  of  considerable  and  unnecessary 
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evils.  A  graded  school  violates  in  theory  every  one  of  the  three 
principles  laid  down  in  this  article.  It  assigns  to  every  pupil  the 
same  course  of  study,  it  demands  from  strong  and  weak  the  same 
amount  of  work,  and  from  quick  and  slow  the  same  rate  of  pro- 
gress, and  it  enforces  its  requisitions  by  odious  penalties.  In  the 
management  of  large  and  weakly  officered  schools  it  is  a  necessity 
which  more  than  justifies  its  existence.  It  preserves  order  where 
otherwise  there  would  be  chaos,  and  it  justly  distinguishes  between 
the  studious  and  the  negligent,  and  operates  powerfully  to  induce 
the  careless  to  reform  his  ways.  But  in  its  dealings  with  the  weak 
and  the  slow  it  is  unwise  and  sometimes  unjust. 

Let  us  see  how  it  works.*  Suppose  a  class  of  twelve  to  be  starting 
out  together  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term.  They  agree  in  this 
thing  only — that  they  have  worked  through  the  same  set  of  studies. 
In  everything  else  they  present  great  diversity.  They  range  in  age, 
perhaps,  from  thirteen  to  seventeen.  Their  physical  and  intellectual 
strengths  differ  quite  as  widely.  Leaving  out  extremes,  their  sev- 
eral abilities  might  be  pretty  evenly  distributed  along  a  scale  of 
4,  5,  and  6.  The  course  of  study  which  they  will  follow  will  prob- 
ably be  pitched  to  a  grade  of  5 J,  or  the  average  of  the  better  two- 
thirds.  The  pupils  of  Grade  6  will  find  this  scarcely  enough  to 
keep  them  busy.  The  more  careful  of  them  will  get  up  their  work 
with  great  exactness ;  the  others  will  have  a  rather  easy  time.  The 
more  careful  pupils  of  Grade  5  will  have  to  study  more  hours  than  v 
Grade  6,  and  the  less  careful  ones  will  not  do  fall  justice  to  their 
subjects.  But  Grade  4  will  have  the  hardest  time.  They  must 
either  do  y  of  a  fair  amount  of  work  or  content  themselves  with 
-fo  of  a  fair  knowledge.  The  former  alternative  will  break  them 
down  in  health,  the  latter  in  their  examinations.  The  practical 
result  in  many  such  cases  is  failure  in  both  particulars.  If  the 
teacher  feels  a  personal  obligation  toward  each  individual  pupil,  or 
if  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  failures  is  likely  to  make  trouble  for 
the  school,  the  teacher  will  endeavor  to  help  along  the  slow  ones. 
He  may  try  to  condense  the  extra  three-eighths  of  work  into  one- 
eighth  by  assuming  the  remaining  quarter  himself. 

This  has  one  of  two  effects :  It  either  breaks  the  teacher  down  or 
impairs  the  rest  of  his  work.  No  teacher  can  conduct  a  recitation 
with  justice  to  the  whole  class  when  he  is  pitching  the  style  of  it  to 
the  slowest  members.  It  is  not  right  to  expect  any  teacher  to  get 
slow  pupils  along  as  rapidly  as  quick  ones.  But  why  does  not  the 
pupil  drop  a  lesson  or  two  and  get  up  the  rest  more  thoroughly? 
Because  he  is  in  a  certain  class  and  dreads  the  disgrace  of  not  get- 
ting out  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Rather  than  suffer  this,  he 
will  work  to  the  last  point  of  endurance  or  trust  to  the  chances  of 
getting  through  on  the  lowest  limit  of  grades  on  his  examinations. 

But  the  result,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  the  worst  consequence.  If 
the  lessons  be  too  long  or  too  hard  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered. The  pupil  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
coming  to  recitations  with  imperfectly  prepared  work.     His  appre- 
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ciation  of  good  work  is  inevitably  lessened.  If  he  be  a  sensitive  boy 
he  is  daily  tortured  by  the  fear  of  a  public  failure.  That  true 
pleasure  which  should  accompany  all  school  work  is  unknown  to 
him.  That  habit  of  exactness  which  is  one  of  the  most  val  liable  lessons 
of  school  life  is  never  acquired ;  that  mental  discipline  which  school 
work  should  supply  is  worse  than  lacking.  And  he  suffers  all  this, 
not  because  he  is  lazy  and  negiigem,  but  because  he  is  physically 
weak  or  intellectually  slow. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  may  be  learned  from  the  example  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  It  has  courses  of  study,  but  no  distinct 
classes.  A  certain  amount  must  be  done  before  the  diploma  will 
be  given,  but  the  work  of  each  term  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  strength  and  ability  of  the  individual  student.  The  greater 
these  are  the  nearer  will  be  the  time  of  finishing.  Bryn  Mawr  has 
set  the  example  at  least  to  Friends'  colleges,  and  let  the  schools 
profit  by  it.  Let  them  lay  down  their  courses  and  the  order  of  the 
studies,  and  let  each  pupil  be  given  the  three,  four,  or  five  studies 
which  follow  those  last  completed.  Let  him  be  given  no  more  than 
he  can  or  will  do,  and  then  it  is  possible,  without  undue  labor,  to 
enforce  good  recitations.  It  is  a  wonderful  satisfaction  to  a  teacher 
to  know  that  every  member  of  a  class  is  able,  through  resources  of 
ability  or  time,  to  master  thoroughly  the  lessons.  And  it  is  a  won- 
derful incentive  to  the  pupil  to  have  no  valid  excuse  for  being 
unprepared.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ncrthiug  more  dishearten- 
ing to  a  teacher  than  to  feel  that  part  of  a  class  cannot  get  up  a 
lesson,  try  they  to  the  limits  of  their  time  and  strength. 

T.  K.  B. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
No.  100. — Can  any  one  give  the  authorship  of  the  lines, 

"  Between  the  saddle  and  the  ground, 
He  mercy  sought  and  mercy  found/1 

Answer  to  No.  100. — 

"  My  friend,  judge  not  me, 
Thou  seest  1  judge  not  thee ; 
Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground 
Mercy  I  askt,  mercy  I  found." 

From  Remaines  Concerning  Britaine,  1636,  by  Camden.  The 
date  refers  to  some  edition  of  his  writings. 

William  Camden  was  born  in  1551.  Was  a  considerable  writer 
of  his  days.  In  1607  he  was  hurt  in  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  confined  some  months  in  consequence.  Doubtless  this 
gave  rise  to  his  lines  quoted  above.    He  died  in  1623. 

His  fame  rests  on  his  writings  as  an  historian.  W.  K. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  ELEMENT  IN  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

Teachers,  in  the  course  of  their  career,  receive  not  a  little  good, 
wholesome  advice,  and  that,  too,  oftentimes,  not  without  good  reason. 
We  think,  probably,  that  this  is  truer,  in  some  degree,  in  Friends' 
schools  than  others,  or  may  be  so  because  the  special  form  of  faith 
held  by  Friends  would  seem  very  deeply  to  recognize  the  spiritual 
worth  of  the  child — not  so  much  in  his  intellectual  as  in  his  spir- 
itual relations  to  his  environment  here  and  hereafter.  Years  ago 
at  Westtown  we  recall  hearing  an  aged  Friend,  now  of  sainted 
memory,  dwell  as  fondly  as  impressively  on  the  spiritual  element  in 
education  (meaning  thereby  the  sources  of  spiritual  teaching  within 
the  reach  of  scholars  and  teachers)  and  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
teachers  especially,  of  using  that  material  in  class  instruction — in 
mathematics,  physics,  history,  or  what  not  as  means  of  spiritual 
growth — or  developing  the  spiritual  side  of  all  branches  of  school 
study  into  their  highest  outcome — the  growth  of  the  spirit.  To  do 
this  requires,  of  course,  a  very  high  order  of  teaching — of  some- 
thing beyond  human  preparation — but  the  value  of  the  teacher,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  his  or  her  ability  to  do  this 
thing. 

Sowing  to  the  intellect  in  the  comprehension  of  school  subjects  of 
study  must,  of  course,  be  done — is  a  very  important  thing  to  be 
doue — Dutt  after  all,  is  a  subordinate  thing,  both  for  pupil  and 
teacher.  It  is  because  of  sinning,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  one  in 
this  respect  ourselves,  we  can  but  think,  from  long  experience  in 
schools,  that  this  highest  phase  of  school  work  is  not  generally  re- 
garded on  its  spiritual  side  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  picayune  viola- 
tions of  discipline  assume  a  vast  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
martinet  of  your  school,  perhaps,  when  the  moral  law  underlying  a 
theorem  in  geometry  on  the  spiritual  basis  or  a  lesson  in  history — 
the  truth  that  God  taught  the  world  in  the  beauty  of  a  peaceful 
treaty  or  in  the  storm  of  revolution  or  in  the  ultimate  success  of  a 
national  policy  or  an  expedition  or  coronation — passes  atmospheri- 
cally away  unrecognized,  like  perfume  in  the  air,  because  seeing  he 
sees  not  and  does  not  understand. 

There  is  not  a  branch  of  school  study,  hardly,  in  which  spiritual 
types  and  emblems  of  law  or  spiritual  laws  themselves  do  not  obtain, 
inhere,  lie  imbedded,  spread  roots,  and  run  down  wide  and  deep.  To 
get  them  out  of  the  lesson,  to  fill  the  air  with  them,  to  paint  them 
with  eloquent  tongue  in  living  light  until  the  recitation  room  shines 
with  their  brightness — to  barb  them  with  sweetness  and  light  and 
send  them  home  to  the  heart  of  the  pupil — stamping  them  as 
sources  of  perpetual  energy — is  the  highest  work  of  the  teacher. 
How  this  is  done,  or  perhaps  in  part  done,  in  natural  science,  such 
books  as  Argyle's  Reign  of  Law,  Natural  Law  in  ike  Spiritual 
World  (where  the  analogies  are  not  illogically  drawn),  Coohfs 
Chemistry  and  Religion,  well  show.  In  mathematics  nothing  can 
be  more  apt  and  comprehensive  than  President  Hill's  Geometry  and 
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Faith,  etc. ;  iu  history,  than  the  lectures  of  Dean  Church,  Merivale, 
Bunsen,  Carlyle  even,  and  Stanley,  Maurice,  Kiugsley  especially — 
more  especially,  however, in  the  leading  church  historians;  in  liter- 
ature, than  the  spiritual  teachings  of  the  great  authors  themselves, 
of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  world — of  the  modern  world,  of 
course,  there  is  no  question ;  of  the  ancient  world  there  should  be 
none — because  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  spiritual  element  alone  in  it- 
Virgil,  Homer,  Sophocles,  Plato — that  the  race  never,  on  the  whole, 
from  age  to  age,  willingly  lets  them  die.  As  Thomas  a  Kempis 
sings  from  century  to  century,  and  the  world  keeps  time,  so  do  Vir- 
gil or  Plato,  and  for  the  same  reason — as  assertors  of  the  human 
soul  in  literature.  To  develop  their  teachings  spiritually  to  boys 
and  girls  requires  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  modern  and  ancient 
world — with  the  antiquities  and  histories  of  the  latter,  its  subjective 
and  objective  life  in  act,  thought,  and  faith,  with  the  aspirations 
and  finest  work  of  each — in  fact,  the  philosophy  or  literature  or  his- 
tory, obtainable  from  standard  works  easily,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found 
with  as  deep  and  wide  experience  of  life  as  possible. 

The  spiritual  element  in  school  studies  might  be  illustrated  much 
further.  Every  department  of  scientific  thought  is  fairly  illumi- 
nated with  names  illustrious  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of 
this  element  in  all  scientific  truth.  Stewart  and  Tait's  Unseen  Uni- 
verse, many  of  the  lectures  of  Joseph  Cook,  the  last  chapters  of 
Newman  Smyth's  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,  as  also  his  Religious 
Feeling;  some  very  great  articles  in  the  Century  magazine  of  recent 
years,  by  Theodore  Munger;  others,  special  essays,  pamphlets,  vol- 
umes not  a  few,  make  such  subjects  as  biology,  astronomy,  physics, 
geology,  blaze  with  the  deathless  character  of  the  human  spirit— 
the  thin,  vanishing  phantom  of  this  material  world  and  all  that  is 
material,  and  with  the  imperative  affirmations  of  the  spirit. 

To  rise  to  the  altitude  of  such  subject  possibilities  the  teacher 
must  seek  these  things  in  their  best  sources,  with  keen  alertness  to 
all  that  is  publishing— at  least  in  the  English-speaking  world — thor- 
ough mastery  of  the  same,  and  right  preparation  of  heart  in  prayer 
and  praise.  H.  N.  H. 


"  MAKING  BELIEVE." 

A  large  part  of  military  operations,  whether  in  camp,  in  the  field, 
or  in  connection  with  a  state  of  siege,  are  made  up  of  feints,  ruses, 
stratagems,  and  similar  deceptive  devices,  undertakings,  and 
manoeuvres.  This  may  be  a  good  moral  argument,  therefore,  addi- 
tional to  reasons  founded  on  its  expensiveness  and  barbarity,  for 
opposing  engagement  in  carnal  warfare. 

Theatrical  representations  consist  essentially  in  "  make  believe." 
Occasionally  the  actual  has  happened,  with  woful  results,  when  the 
audience  believed  that  the  thing  simulated  was  intended.  A  theatre 
has  been  wrapped  in  flames  and  people  have  been  crushed,  man- 
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led,  and  killed  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  escape  the  terror.     They 
ad  thought  that  the  leaping  fire,  when  first  witnessed,  was  simply 
a  part  of  the  highly  realistic  scenic  effect. 

Mendicancy  is  so  very  often  the  accompaniment  or  outcome  of 
mere  shiftlessness  and  laziness,  or  a  means  for  easily  maintaining 
one's  self  in  dissipation,  that  the  public  grow  suspicious  of  any  and 
all  requests  publicly  made  for  alms,  and,  doubtless,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  deserving  case  is  now  and  then  carelessly  or  sharply 
turned  aside.  A  lew  days  ago,  a  man  with  a  recommendatory 
paper,  describing  the  bearer  as  a  worthy  object  of  charity,  entered 
my  office.  Name  and  address  were  taken  down,  but  subsequent 
inquiry  developed  their  fraudulent  character.  A  too  common 
experience. 

A  child  contracts  a  habit  of  indulging  in  loud  outcries,  pretending 
to  be  in  pain  or  to  have  been  hurt.  A  real  occasion  for  screaming 
arises,  but  relief  is  either  not  given  or  comes  very  tardily.  The 
pain,  fright,  or  frantic  cries  were  thought  to  be  all  "  put  on." 

Applying  these  points  to  school  affairs,  we  readily  understand 
how  the  habit  of  "  making  believe"  or  deception — in  other  words, 
untruthfulness  in  action — may  be  made  to  work  hardship.  Un- 
doubtedly the 'innocent  sufferers  on  this  account  have  been  not  a 
few  in  almost  every  school.  There  might  be  a  benefit  in  impressing 
the  foregoing  illustrative  points  and  others  of  a  like  bearing  upon 
the  pupils,  so  that  they  may  arrive  at  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
fact  that  falsehood  may  be  just  as  readily  acted  as  spoken ;  that  it 
is  similarly  dishonest,  disgraceful,  and  sinful,  and  that  its  incidental 
accompaniments  or  results  may  prove  to  be  such  as  shall  bear 
hardly  upon  those  who  have  not  had  it  in  their  hearts  to  transgress 
the  discipline. 

I  believe  that  conscientious  instructors,  especially  those  holding 
the  responsible  and  arduous  positions  of  superintendent  or  governor, 
anxiously  concerned  withal  to  be  patient,  impartial,  and  helpful  to 
the  pupils,  are  much  to  be  sympathized  with  on  this  account.  How 
to  win  and  maintain  the  love  and  respect,  the  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  the  scholars,  so  that  they  shall  perceive  and  thereafter 
in  practice  acknowledge  that  "  making  believe  "  and  all  deceptive 
arts  are  from  an  evil  root,  harming,  at  times,  the  innocent  and  the 
truthful  as  well  as  the  transgressors,  are  considerations  deserving 
of  the  deep  and  prayerful  thought  of  every  educator. 

Josiah  W.  Leeds. 


Beautiful  it  is  to  see  and  understand  that  no  worth,  known  or 
unknown,  can  die,  even  on  this  earth.  The  work  an  unknown 
good  man  has  done  is  like  a  vein  of  water  flowing  hidden  under- 
ground, secretly  making  the  ground  green.  It  flows  and  flows :  it 
joins  itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets ;  and  one  day  it  will  start 
op  as  a  visible  perennial  well. — Carlyle. 
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UNCONSCIOUS  NEEDS. 

It  may  be  thought  that  with  so  many  needs  of  which  men  are 
fully  conscious,  and  which  they  are  eagerly  endeavoring  to  supply, 
it  is  somewhat  superfluous  to  recount  or  consider  those  of  which 
they  are  unconscious,  and  which  cannot  therefore  trouble  or  distress 
them.  If  they  cannot,  with  all  their  efforts,  respond  to  the  many 
needs  which  they  feel,  why  lead  them  to  search  for  others  of  whicL 
they  know  nothing?  Yet  the  truth  remains,  that  the  deepest  and 
most  pathetic  needs  of  humanity,  those  which  appeal  most  loudly 
for  succor  to  such  as  can  discover  them,  are  largely  unfelt  and  un- 
known by  the  needy  ones  themselves. 

This  unconsciousness  of  real  necessities  is  not  confined  to  child- 
hood. The  youth  entering  active  life  has  many  conscious  wants. 
Full  of  vitality,  he  desires  to  put  it  forth ;  he  craves  success  in  his 
enterprises  ;  wealth  or  fame  or  love  or  glory  seem  to  him  brilliant 
possibilities  for  which  he  will  strive.  Yet  none  of  these  things  are 
so  essential  to  his  welfare  as  others  of  which  he  is  profoundly  un- 
conscious— a  firm  moral  principle  that  shall  enable  him  to  resist  all 
allurements  to  evil ;  patience,  perseverance,  industry,  economy,  a 
kindly  disposition,  a  love  of  justice,  a  benevolent  heart.  Whoever 
helps  him  to  attain  his  conscious  wants  may  benefit  him  and  earn 
his  gratitude,  but  he  who  can  arose  within  him  a  sense  of  the  deeper 
needs  of  his  nature  and  help  him  to  supply  them,  is  his  truest  friend 
and  benefactor. 

This  unconsciousness  of  the  deepest  needs  is  the  greatest  foe  to  all 
growth  and  improvement  The  contentment  of  the  slave  with  his 
chains  fonres  them  more  firmly  than  the  tyranny  of  any  master 
can  do.  It  is  when  the  real  need  for  liberty  becomes  also  a  conscious 
need  that  the  era  of  freedom  has  begun.  So  with  other  evils ;  as 
long  as  we  are  unconscious  that  they  are  evils,  content  to  abide  in 
them,  taking  them  as  matters  of  course  to  be  accepted,  instead  of 
foes  to  be  conquered,  so  long  they  will  retain  their  power  over  us. 
He  who  arouses  us  from  this  torpor,  who  shakes  us  out  of  our  self- 
satisfied  condition,  even  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  our  passive  ease 
and  comfort,  renders  us  a  far  greater  service  than  if  he  ministered 
to  a  thousand  wants  which  our  fancy  is  constantly  suggesting. 

If  this  be  true,  beuevolenee  has  a  farther-reaching  service  to 
render  to  mankind  than  is  usually  supposed.  Not  merely  to  listen 
to  complaints,  to  relieve  conscious  suffering,  and  to  supply  recog- 
nized deficiencies,  is  her  appointed  work,  but  also  to  detect  the 
poverty  that  fancies  itself  rich,  the  ignorance  that  thinks  itself  wise, 
the  grievances  suffered  unknowingly,  the  wrongs  inflicted  unthink- 
ingly, the  sins  committed  without  remorse,  the  woes  endured  with- 
out effort  to  avert  them.  These  are,  indeed,  needs  that  should 
appeal  to  every  kind  and  generous  heart.  There  are  men  and 
women  who  cannot  hear  of  a  wrong  without  longing  to  set  it  right, 
whether  that  wrong  is  openly  known  and  felt  or  not.  It  may  be  a 
downtrodden  child  unconscious  of  its  abuse,  or  an  oppressed  race 
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which  knows  not  of  its  oppression,  or  a  soul  sitting  in  darkness  that 
never  heard  of  the  light — their  sympathies  go  out  to  the  needy  one, 
and  they  long  to  help  him,  even  though  he  desires  it  not.  It  is 
this  spirit  which  is  to  regenerate  the  world.  The  unconscious  needs 
of  mankind  are  crying  aloud  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and 
heart  to  respond,  and  benevolence  has  no  better  or  greater  work 
than  to  reveal  these  needs,  and  to  assist  in  providing  for  them. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

EASY  INSTKUCTION  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Meteors  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  drilling  a  class  in  ob- 
serving celestial  phenomena.  No  telescope  is  needed  and  no  appli- 
ances but  such  as  are  homemade  or  cheap. 

Meteors  are  stones,  mostly  very  small,  which  revolve  in  elliptic 
rings  around  the  sun.  They  exist  in  vast  numbers  and  are  scattered 
all  around  the  ring,  sometimes  nearly  uniformly,  sometimes  in 
bunches.  The  ring  is  sometimes  a  few  millions  of  miles  wide,  so 
that  it  takes  the  earth  several  days  to  travel  across  it.  The  earth 
going  around  the  sun  once  in  a  year  will  go  through  the  same  ring 
on  the  same  days  of  successive  years.  So  we  are  able  to  predict  in 
advance  when  a  certain  shower  will  come.  As  it  passes  through  it 
comes  into  close  proximity  with  the  meteors  and  attracts  them  to 
itself  As  soon  as  they  enter  the  atmosphere  the  friction  inflames 
them,  they  burn  up,  and  their  ashes  fall  imperceptibly  to  the  earth. 
These  ashes  are  sometimes  detected  on  newly  fallen  snow  on  high 
mountains  far  away  from  human  habitations. .  Some  of  the  meteors 
are  too  large  or  too  refractory  for  complete  combustion  and  they 
fall  to  the  the  earth  as  aerolites. 

Now,  since  all  the  meteors  of  a  common  ring  are  moving  in 
parallel  lines,  they  appear  to  radiate,  on  account  of  perspective, 
from  a  common  point,  just  as  parallel  telegraph  wires  appear  to 
diverge  from  a  distant  point.  The  constellation  in  which  this  point 
is  determines  the  name  of  the  meteor  shower.  Thus  we  have  the 
Iieonids  of  Eleventh  mo.  13th,  and  adjacent  nights ;  the  Perseids  of 
Eighth  mo.  10th ;  the  Orionids  of  Tenth  mo.  19th,  and  so  on. 

To  watch  for  meteors  the  observers  must  have  a  map  of  the 
heavens  on  which  they  can  mark  their  tracks.  This  can  be  made 
by  laying  a  sheet  of  translucent  paper  over  a  Whitall's  Plani- 
sphere set  to  the  proper  hour  and  marking  on  it  the  bright  stars 
and  conspicuous  grouping,  so  they  can  be  readily  found.  ^  When  a 
meteor  is  seen  in  the  sky  its  course  is  carefully  observed  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  map  with  an  arrowhead  at  one  end  to  distinguish  the 
direction  of  the  motion.  After  a  few  hours'  watch,  the  radiation 
from  a  given  point  is  easily  seen  and  the  "  radiant  point "  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  useless  to  watch  on  moonlight  nights  or  when  the  air  is 
hazy.  It  is  better  to  have  several  observers  and  divide  the  sky 
among  them.    There  are  more  meteors  almost  any  night  than  most 
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p«»pie  are  aware  :•£.  but  on  the  nirhis  mentioned  above  and  those 
near  to  ;iem,  if  :av;  rat-Ie.oi.tr  is  almost  certain  to  see  a  considerable 
number.  Four  observers  can  on-a  locate  as  many  as  a  hundred  an 
h>ur,  ar-i  on  *-.»rLe  -jcoas: :  lis,  when  we  go  through  a  bunch,  vastly 
more.  Me'.^r  burning  is  very  much  like  fishing,  very  interesting 
when  game  is  p*-:.;y,  :>u:  ra:her  tiresome  otherwise  A  scientific 
observer  cane-:*  ex  Met  unadulterated  interest,  however,  and  should 
noi  be  dLKvurac^d  by  a  lizzie  monxony. 

Every  i»y  aid  girl  of  intelligence  and  perseverance  can  perform 
work  worth  publishing  in  the  way  of  meteor  observations  if  he  will 
take  the  trtuV.e.  ~  I.  S. 


PEN  PICTURES  OF  THE  QUINCY  SCHOOLS. 

YlCTOR  C.  AlJ>EESOX.  DCBLEST,  Ixd. 

Let  us  travel  in  th  >ught  once  more  to  the  Coddington  School  in 
the  granite  town  of  Qaincy.  We  are  ushered  into  a  room  to  see  a 
lesson  on  *•  mud."  as  s*:me  critics  have  facetiously  called  molding 
in  sand.  Retire  us  is  the  original  molding-board,  so  made  as 
to  be  elevated  and  viewed  by  the  whole  school.  Each  child  has  a 
small  tin  mo- ding-pan  with  sumcirnt  moistened  sand  to  make  a 
small  map. 

*•  Who  would  like  to  make  the  large  map,  and  will  promise  to  make  a 
very  nice  one  IT  asked  the  teacher,  patronizingly.  Words  fail  to 
express  with  half  the  force  that  the  flutter  of  hands  did  that  this 
was  a  decided  honor.  Two  boys,  with  no  less  enthusiasm,  but  pro- 
bably with  more  skill  than  their  classmates,  are  chosen  and  come 
proudly  forward  as  "  the  elect."  ■*  Let  me  see  who  can  make  a  very 
nice  map  of  North  America,  and  not  forget  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains must  be  higher  than  the  Aileghanies,  and  Lake  Superior 
larger  than  Lake  Ontario/'  With  this  caution,  the  fingers  of 
threescore  boys  and  girls  are  engaged  in  making  as  many  scientific 
mud  pies,  for  molding  in  sand  is  ouly  a  modernizing  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mud  pies  of  our  fathers.  The  watchful  teacher  and 
trainer  are  now,  as  at  all  other  times,  seeking  to  make  each  child 
surpass  all  previous  endeavors.  "  Be  careful  that  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Lawrence  is  not  too  laree.  and  don't  place  New  Foundland  too 
far  from  the  shore,"  €4  Don't  make  Cape  Cod  too  long,"  "  The 
Middle  States  are  flat,  so  don't  leave  any  mountains  there,"  are 
amoug  the  reminders  to  the  little  workers.  In  a  remarkably  short 
time  the  heaps  of  sand,  formerly  an  incoherent  mass,  are  converted 
into  veritable  relief  maps.  Deftly  does  the  teacher  give  a  few  last 
artistic  touches  here  and  there — a  mountain  made  smaller,  a  river- 
bed larger,  or  a  little  of  the  coast  line  cut  off. 

A  recitation  on  the  map  is  now  in  order.  "  Why  are  the  rivers 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Alieghanies  shorter  than  those  on  the  west  P 
Evervbodv  knows;  they  can  see  the  answer  on  the  maps  before 
them]  and  the  teacher's  task  is  not  to  search  for  some  idle  fellow  of 
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whom  she  can  make  an  example  by  displaying  his  ignorance,  but 
the  far  harder  task  of  deciding  whose  patience  will  last  no  longer. 
"  Why  is  the  Mississippi  Eiver  so  long?"  "  Why  do  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans  enjoy  excellent  com- 
mercial advantages  ?"  The  whole  lesson  smacks  of  thought  and 
reason,  and  not  of  a  stereotyped  form  taken  from  a  text-book,  for  in 
every  answer  can  be  observed  the  effect  of  having  seen,  felt,  yes, 
modeled,  the  object  talked  about.  To  these  children  North  America 
was  a  tangible  object  and  not  a  few  colors  daubed  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  politely  termed  a  map.  'Tis  but  a  short  step  from  the 
right  to  the  wrong  method,  yet  'tis  a  touch  of  nature  "  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  "  and  converts  a  method  radically  bad  to  one 
supremely  beautiful. 

The  zenith  of  delight,  however,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Invited  to  an 
adjoining  room,  we  are  treated  to  a  scene  characteristic  of  the  New 
Education  in  originality,  plan,  and  execution.  The  work  of  the 
week  is  nearly  done ;  children  and  teacher  are  alike  weary,  but  a 
clear  apprehension  of  child-nature  has  led  the  teacher  to  provide  for 
the  emergency.  A  pile  of  clay  has  been  prepared  for  modeling. 
As  clay  modeling  is  always  a  fascinating  sport  to  the  children,  the 
early  work  of  the  afternoon  has  gone  on  with  uncommon  spirit. 
Anticipation  of  the  delightful  sport  in  the  near  future  has  made 
every  mind,  even  the  most  slugeish,  keenly  alert.  At  length  the 
regular  work  is  done,  books  are  placed  aside,  and  all  are  in  position. 
A  small  lump  of  clay  is  placed  on  each  desk  and  every  hand  is  eager 
to  begin,  but  not  a  motion  is  made  till  all  are  supplied,  when  at  a 
given  signal  fifty  clay  spheres  are  in  process  of  manufacture.  Round 
and  round  the  fingers  work  to  the  tune  of, — 

"  Boll  the  hands,  roll  the  hands  so  slowly, 

As  slowly  as  can  be ; 
Boll  the  hands,  roll  the  hands  so  slowly, 
And  make  a  ball  for  me." 

In  a  few  moments  every  child  has  made  a  sphere,  some  a  trifle 
lop-sided,  to  be  sure,  yet  by  far  the  larger  part  are  as  perfect  as 
finger-craft  can  make  them.  At  this  juncture  all  seem  doubly 
anxious  to  exhibit  their  work.  An  approving  nod  from  the  teacher 
satisfies  them  and  they  at  once  begin  a  new  task.  A  few  glances, 
only,  from  the  observer  suffice  to  show  that  the  most  adept  are  flat- 
tening the  opposite  sides  of  their  spheres  and  rough  cubes  are  com- 
ing into  view.  Soon  the  whole  class  are  engaged  in  converting  their 
former  perfect  spheres  into  cubes.  The  skillful  little  fingers  are 
bringing  the  edges  to  a  straight  line,  the  corners  to  a  sharp  point, 
and  all  the  faces  equal.  When  this  work  is  done  another  approving 
nod  is  sought  from  the  teacher,  who,  all  the  time,  assisted  by  the 
trainer,  is  gliding  noiselessly  about,  giving  an  encouraging  word 
here,  a  reminder  there,  or  touch  of  her  delicate  finger  to  help  point 
a  refractory  corner.  Meanwhile  the  children,  intent  upon  their 
work,  busy  as  bees,  are  all  unconscious  that  time  is  flying.  Soon 
14 
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xL*  ci^^i  are  'j&rA  h^r-saii.  :l-rh-  Hzzl*  hard*  and  rolled  over  and 
«vr*r.  in  :;  ;r  ?::■*§  i-clj.  ill.  :!i-rT  t^:-:-—*  e>n  rated  and  a  cylinder 

In  :L«*  few  nii -"^g*  th~  cLL-drec  Liv-r  learned.  far  better  than 
even  t.v^lr  n'.-r/o.*  f-rsi*  can  &:IL  ihe  •ss&e&iiai  features  of  the  most 
iccprna:.!  «•  l.ir.  Bii  i^is  :•  n».t  all — raiher  a  prelude,  only,  to 
the  real  w.rk  in  haul,  wh:  ;h  U  v.  r^:-iel  objects  of  their  own  selec- 
t-on. wR;"vrri,  w_a;  w."i  j^  r&ake?~  ~A  hat,"  he  replies. 
^Jvhn*" — ~A  •*.«.*"  -AlkieT"" — ~A  pear."  and  so  on,  each 
child  ch-v-i-z  an  oh;*c*  which  he  or  she  deares  to  make,  and  in  a 
trice  the  **  Bo-y  Workers ''  are  engrossed  in  their  peculiar  tasks. 
Not  ior.z  do  we  have  to  wait  ere  the  skeletons  of  numerous  sleds, 
hats,  d  >\\%,  pears,  and  apples  are  in  process  of  construction  and,  one  by 
one,  finished.  Then  a  lock  of  satkned  ability,  and  joy  of  having 
done  a  good  work,  Ails  across  each  nice.  A  land  word  of  approval 
comes  from  ;he  teacher,  and  the  work  of  the  week  is  done. — Indiana 
School  Journal. 


SCHOOL  DEVICES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS  FOR  BUST  WORK. 
[Cut  these  oat  and  paste  on  the  backs  of  old  cards.] 

1.  What  kind  of  trees  grow  in  your  State? 

2.  What  grains  grow  in  your  State? 

1.  What  minerals  are  found  in  your  State,  and  how  do  men  get 
money? 

2.  What  are  farmers?    Miners?    Manufacturers?    Merchants? 

1.  In  what  city,  county,  and  State  do  you  live  ? 

2.  Name  the  other  towns  in  county. 

1 .  What  State  is  west  of  your  State  ?    East  ?    South  ? 

2.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  shape  of  your  State. 

1.  What  is  a  desert?    Name  one. 

2.  What  is  a  lake  ?    Name  one. 

1.  What  is  an  oasis?     A  prairie? 

2.  What  are  hills?    Name  a  range  of  hills? 

1.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  How  do  you  know  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  what  you  say  it 

"i? 

1.  What  two  motions  has  the  earth  ? 

2.  What  are  caused  by  these  two  motions  ? 

1.  What  is  the  earth's  axis  ? 

2.  What  names  are  given  the  extremities  of  the  axis? 


isi 
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1.  Name  three  gulfs  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 

2.  Name  three  large  islands  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  domestic  commerce?  By  foreign  commerce? 

2.  Name  the  three  largest  countries  of  North  America. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  How  many  miles  long  is  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ? 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  How  many  miles  long  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ? 

1.  Name  three  food  productions,  three  wild  animals,  and  three 
kinds  of  forest  trees  belonging  to  the  hot  climates. 

2.  Name  the  same  thing  belonging  to  the  temperate  climates. 

1.  Name  the  oceans  which  touch  North  America. 

2.  Describe  the  Yucon,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Missouri  Rivers — 
source,  general  direction,  and  outlet  of  each. 

1.  Name  three  bays  on  the  coast  of  New  England. 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  largest  two  cities  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

1.  Name  the  two  most  important  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Texas. 

2.  Name  the  two  most  important  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1.  Name  three  rivers  that  rise  in  New  York  and  flow  into,  or  on 
the  border  of,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 


STRING    GAME8  FOR   FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 
BY  M.  E.  C. 

A  ball  of  soft  string,  such  as  is  used  by  grocers,  will  be  the  only 
material  necessary.  The  irrepressible  member  of  the  school  may 
be  invited  to  reduce  the  ball  to  the  desired  lengths  with  his  jack- 
knife.  As  many  seven-inch  lengths  must  be  cut  as  there  are  pupils 
in  the  class,  also  a  quantity  of  five  and  ten-inch  bits.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  a  great  convenience  and  saving  of  time  if  cuttings  suf- 
ficient to  make  various  forms  are  placed  in  small  home-made  enve- 
lopes ;  distribute  these,  and,  presenting  the  sphere,  ask  what  would 
be  made  if  the  class  were  to  draw  the  outline  of  it.  The  answer 
being  "  a  circle,"  direct  the  envelopes  to  be  opened  and  a  circle 
made  with  the  longest  string.  Through  analysis  reach  the  semi- 
circle, which  can  also  be  made  with  the  long  length  string.  The 
cube  being  next  shown  and  a  face  analyzed,  its  outline  may  be 
"  laid,"  and  a  thorough  review  upon    the  square  accomplished. 
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This  means  famishes  a  capital  opportunity  of  discuieiing  whether 
the  children  have  a  clear,  or  confused,  idea  of  square  and  oblong. 
Through  analysis  still  again,  the  square  is  reduced  to  right  angles 
which,  upon  separation,  become  that  which  represent  vertical  and 
horizontal  directions,  all  of  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
"  string  laying."  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the  exercise 
if  the  forms  be  reproduced  upon  papers  with  lead  pencils.  Present 
other  solids  and  thus  develop  other  four-sided  forms  together  with 
the  whole  "  triangle  family,*'  whose  analysis  will  introduce  various 
angles  as  well  as  the  oblique  direction.  By  exercising  a  little  care 
the  forms  may  be  reproduced  very  creditably  in  rows  upon  papers, 
which  will  give  much  pleasure  to  the  little  people  if  taken  home. 

Still  another  string  game  for  the  youngest  pupils  will  introduce 
the  outline  of  objects  and  create  an  increased  liveliness  of  observa- 
tion. To  carry  out  this  game  supply  each  pupil  with  a  fifteen-inch 
loop  of  coarse  thread,  or  bright-colored  silk,  and  two  sharpened 
sticks.  Wet  very  thoroughly  the  unlined  surface  of  the  slates,  near 
the  middle  of  which  the  loop  is  to  be  placed.  As  the  teacher 
relates  some  original  and  simple  story  she  draws  illustrative  outline 
pictures  upon  the  board.  Each  picture  is  imitated  by  the  children, 
who  draw  the  silken  loop  into  the  desired  outline  with  the  sticks 
and  fingers.  Though  this  game  may  appear  very  crude  to  many 
there  lies  beneath  all  the  seeming  play  the  means  of  developing  a 
fine  language  lesson,  the  power  to  follow  the  narrative  quickly  and 
use  the  hands — for  use  of  both  will  be  constantly  needed — with 
dexterity  and  without  crushing  the  slender  sticks,  or  breaking  loose 
the  loop.  It  may  be  necessary  to  direct  children  a  little  in  oegin- 
ning,  but  they  will  readily  accept  and  profit  by  the  direction. 

EXAMPLES    FOR  PRACTICE. 

The  teacher  who  has  the  room  next  to  mine  has  a  happy  device 
for  slate  work.  She  has  bought  at  a  printer's  some  card-board 
that  is  usually  designed  for  tickets  of  admission  to  entertainments. 
This  card-board  she  has  cut  into  pieces ;  on  each  she  has  put  sev- 
eral examples.  They  are  numbered  and  the  answers  written  in  a 
little  book.  These  cards  are  designed  to  keep  the  pupils  busy  when 
their  regular  lessons  are  learned.  In  another  book  an  account  is 
kept  of  the  number  of  cards  each  pupil  has  finished,  and  a  reward  is 
given  for  good  work  on  these  examples. — Papular  Educator. 


As  a  means  of  improving  the  ability  to  give  clear  expression 
to  what  is  apprehended,  I  would  recommend  the  restoration  of 
mental  arithmetic  to  the  course  of  study.  It  is  still  too  often  the 
case  that  the  pupil,  from  lack  of  proper  training,  is  a  "dumb 
statue."  While  the  tendency  at  one  time  was  to  overdo  the  study, 
it  is  now  apparent  that  too  much  was  less  hurtful  than  too  little.— 
Superintendent  M.  L.  Hawley. 
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"HER  SPECIALTY." 

"  What  is  your  specialty  ?"  said  I  the  other  day,  looking  out  over 
the  top  of  my  spectacles  in  a  mildly  wise  way  at  a  fair  young 
teacher  who  sat  in  authority  over  forty  or  fifty  mischief-loving  boys 
and  girls,  ranging  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age. 

"  Good  manners/'  said  she,  promptly,  smiling  back  at  me  in  a  way 
that  made  her  remark  a  perfectly  pleasant  one.  "  At  least,  that  id 
what  they  say  here  in  the  building." 

"  Do  you  find  the  practical  working  of  it  brings  about  good  re- 
sults at  the  end  of  the  year?" 

"  As  good  as  the  average,  and  sometimes  better.  I  hope  I  can 
teach  something  else,  but  I  am  willing  to  confess  I  give  much  time 
to  my  pet  hobby,  and  find  it  helps  me  greatly  in  regular  school 
work.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  my  reports  for  the  last  few 
years?" 

"  You  do  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment,  I  see,"  said  I,  point- 
ing to  a  column  with  no  entries  for  several  months. 

"  When  positively  necessary,"  said  she ;  "  but  for  three  years  I 
have  not  had  a  case  of  whipping  in  my  room." 

"  And  to  what  do  you  lay  this?" 

"  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say — politeness,  supplemented  by  un- 
varying kindness  and  patience." 

Just  then  she  was  called  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
am  always  fond  of  getting  the  opinions  of  pupils  themselves  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  their  school-life ;  not  because  they 
are  generally  correct — do  not  imagine  that  for  a  moment — but  one 
can  often  draw  an  inference  and  strike  a  pretty  fair  average  by 
hearing  all  sides.  So,  as  soon  as  she  left,  I  pointed  to  a  rough- 
looking  little  fellow  near  the  front  row  and  said : 

"  What  kind  of  a  school  do  you  think  this  is,  my  boy?  A  pretty 
good  one?" 

"It's  the  politest  one  in  town,"  answered  he,  promptly, " and 
we've  got  the  politest  teacher,  too." 

Several  heads  round  about  nodded  approval. 

"Good  sentiment,"  said  I,  "but  poor  grammar.  Well,  what 
makes  it  such  a  polite  school  ?    Can  any  one  tell  ?" 

Silence  for  a  moment ;  then  another  little  chap  in  the  next  row 
said,  naturally  enough : 

"  Guess  it  must  be  the  teacher." 

"  How  does  she  do  it  ?"  asked  I.  "  Does  she  make  you  mind 
pretty  well  ?" 

"Oh!  she  don't  boss  us  round,  you  know.  She  always  says 
*  please '  and  '  thank  you,'  and  a  fellow  don't  mind  doing  things 
when  he  aint  got  to  unless  he's  a  mind  to." 

Commend  me  to  ignorant  and  unthinking  childhood  for  discover- 
ing the  underlying  motive  that  governs  much  of  the  conduct  of 
mankind !  I  had  discovered  the  secret  force  of  this  teacher,  and 
saw  that  her  school  could  be  said  almost  to  govern  itself. 
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After  the  close  of  the  session  I  noticed  a  sulky,  disagreeable- 
looking  boy,  who  remained  at  his  desk  after  the  rest  had  passed  out 
The  teacher  went  over  to  him,  and  I  could  hear  some  low,  earnest 
words  from  her  and  a  few  short  answers  from  the  boy.  Presently 
he  took  up  his  book  and  slate  and  went  to  work  with  a  will 

"  I  have  conquered  him,"  she  said,  smilingly,  as  she  came  back 
to  me.     "  He  has  been  idle  and  sulky  all  the  afternoon/' 

"  What  did  you  do?"  asked  I. 

"  I  left  him  alone  until  the  others  were  gone ;  then  I  asked  him 
if  I  had  ever  been  unkind  to  him.  He  said,  'No.'  Had  I  ever 
done  a  rude  thine  to  him  ?  '  No.'  Then  why  should  he  be  both 
unkind  and  impolite  to  me  ?  I  showed  him  how  he  had  displayed 
such  feelings  toward  me  by  refusing  to  do  what  I  thought  a  proper 
amount  of  work.     He  is  both  ashamed  and  repentant  now." 

I  afterward  learned,  from  frequent  visitings  in  the  building,  that 
this  teacher  had  so  established  the  pleasant  reputation  of  her  room 
that  children  from  lower  grades  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  sort  of 
Mecca  in  their  pilgrimage  through  the  course.  I  give  the  incident 
and  experience  for  the  help  of  voung  teachers,  and  I  pray  for  the 
increase  of  such  a  spirit  of  Kindly  and  beneficent  rule  in  our  schools. 

A.  N.  Everett,  in  Educational  News. 


THE  DISEASE  OF  WOEEY. 

In  accounting  for  the  numerous  causes  of  insanity,  it  is  estimated 
by  those  having  charge  of  the  insane  that  in  a  certain  large  per- 
centage of  cases  the  cause  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  habit  of 
fretting.  Beginning  with  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  this  insidious  foe  to 
peace,  health,  and  happiness  becomes  at  last  a  demon,  which  drives 
the  sufferer  into  the  insane  asylum.  Is  is  a  terrible  result,  and 
seems  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  evidently  a  preventable  one. 
Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  although  every  case  of  chronic 
worrying  does  not  terminate  in  insanity,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  dan- 
gerous and  infinitely  uncomfortable  disorder.  To  prevent  may  be 
easy ;  to  cure  a  case  may  become  impossible. 

In  a  little  paper  volume,  most  aptly  entitled  Ounce  of  Prevention, 
which  is  as  full  of  hygienic  matters  and  practical  suggestions  on  all 
vital  health  topics  as  a  nut  is  full  of  meat,  our  friend,  Dr.  Titus 
Munson  Coan,  of  New  York,  has  set  forth  in  his  own  readable 
style  the  dangers  of  the  worrying  habit.  We  commend  this  espe- 
cially, as  well  as  all  other  pages  of  the  book,  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  young  and  old  alike,  for  every  sentence  is  weighted  with 
invaluable  truth. 

"The  habit  of  worrying  may  begin  at  any  age,  but  is  more  com- 
monly begun  when  early  youth  is  passed  and  the  serious  business  of 
life  is  undertaken — how  often  by  those  who  are  entirely  unfit  for 
even  ordinary  domestic  responsibilities !  In  those  who  are  predis- 
posed to  the  complaint  no  special  trials  or  troubles  are  needed  to 
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bring  it  od.  Little  trials,  fancied  troubles,  are  quite  sufficient.  In 
this  country  it  is  especially  frequent  among  women  who  are  engaged 
in  the  life-long  pitched  battle  which,  in  America,  is  called  *  house- 
keeping.' But  it  is  frequent,  too,  among  our  business  men,  and  for 
a  little  more  serious  reason,  namely,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
fail  in  business  sooner  or  later. 

"The  following  is  a  frequent  form  of  the  disease  of  worry  :  Per- 
sons who  suffer  from  it  are  gloomy  and  absent-minded  ;  in  Dr.  J. 
Li.  Coming's  good  description  of  the  symptoms,  they  are  tormented 
by  the  intrusion  of  ideas  totally  foreign  to  the  particular  subject  in 
hand.  When  the  responsibilities  of  the  day  are  over,  they  carry 
their  responsibilities  to  bed  with  them.  The  small  hours  of  the 
morning  find  such  individuals  speculating  upon  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  past  and  future  with  an  intensity  which  often  drives  them 
to  desperatiou.  The  small  ills  of  life  assume  Alpine  proportions ; 
the  most  trivial  circumstances  are  distorted  and  magnified  a  thou- 
'  sand-fold.  This  species  of  self-torture  renders  man  (and  especially 
woman)  not  the  possessor  of  thought,  but  its  wretched  victim. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  self-torture  does 
not  stop  with  the  victim.  It  grows  into  set  ill-temper,  and  then  it 
breaks  up  the  peace  of  families,  and  often  disrupts  the  family 
itself,  not  infrequently  by  the  insanity  of  the  self-torturer. 

"  How  may  one  prevent  forming  the  habits  of  worry,  which 
develops  into  this  dreadful  disease  ? 

"  I  know  a  happy  girl  of  fifteen,  from  whom  the  dancing  bright- 
ness of  childhood  has  not  yet  passed  away.  She  is  still  young 
enough  to  be  happy,  and  yet  she  is  wise  enough  to  know  her  hap- 
piness and  to  fear  that  it  will  soon  pass  away.  She  looks  at  the 
sad  faces  of  her  elders,  and  she  asks  herself,  must  I  become  sad  like 
them?  Would  that  I  could  keep  my  girlhood!  Would  that  I 
need  never  enter  the  land  of  melancholy  in  which  they  live ! 

"  This  is  the  advice  that  I  gave  to  this  young  girl,  and  it  is  advice 
that  grayer  heads  than  mine  have  given,  and  that  has  been  followed 
successfully  from  youth  to  age  in  more  than  one  case  that  I  could 
name.  Your  happiness,  in  no  small  part,  depends  upon  your  will. 
Resolve  that  little  things  shall  not  make  you  unhappy.  Resist  the 
minor  cares  and  vexations,  at  least,  of  life.  Real  troubles  will  come, 
your  philosophy  may  tell  you.  But  do  not  be  overthrown  by  unreal 
troubles,  and  do  not  magnify  the  real  ones.  Take  life  in  serious- 
ness, but  determine  that  you  will  not  waste  your  life  in  worrying ! 

"  Now  this  is  not  visionary  advice.  The  young,  at  least,  can  form 
such  a  resolution  and  keep  it.  One  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
chronic  disease  of  worrying  begins  with  the  little  troubles.  These 
any  may  resist.  Unresisted  no  mental  disease  fixes  itself  more 
surely.  And  when  once  the  habit  of  self-torment  is  fixed  it  is  very 
bard  to  break  it.  Like  inebriety,  when  it  passes  a  certain  point, 
the  sufferer  himself  can  no  longer  cure  it;  the  disease  passes  beyond 
the  restraining  power  of  the  will. 

"In  Charles  Kingsley's  life  there  is  a  story  of  a  madman,  who 
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declared  that  the  devil  had  got  hold  of  him  and  would  not  let  him 
sleep.  The  surgeon  said  to  Kingsley :  'As  I  cannot  cure  the  man's 
mind  by  making  his  liver  act,  you  must  make  his  liver  act  by 
curing  his  mind.'  So  Kiugsley  went  to  the  patient  and  fully  agreed 
that  the  devil  was  in  him.  'And  I  will  tell  you  why  he  is.  j£t  is 
because  you  have  been  a  scoundrel.  But  if  you  will  lead  a  new  and 
honest  life  you  may  snap  your  fingers  at  the  devil/  So  the  •  devil ' 
left  him  presently,  and  the  man  was  cured.  So  resolution  may 
•expel  the  devil  of  worry,  even  after  the  nerves  are  more  or  less 
broken. 

"  But  there  comes  a  time,  as  I  have  said,  in  all  bad  cases  of  worry, 
when  the  disease  gets  rooted  beyond  the  power  of  intellectual  or 
ethical  appeal.  Sleep  and  digestion  are  impaired  and  the  brain  and 
nerves  suffer  injury ;  the  most  violent  nervous  symptoms  come  on. 
What  physician  is  not  familiar  with  distressing  cases,  in  which 
persons  Have  never  had  any  really  sharp  or  serious  trial  in  their  whole 
lives,  but  torment  themselves  over  fancied  neglect  or  fancied  jeal- 
ousies, and  last  into  madness? 

"  These  become  Btrictly  medical  cases.  For  them  it  is  too  late  to 
appeal  to  reason  or  religion  ;  they  are  curable  or  incurable,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength  of  constitution  and  to  the  progress  which  the 
nervous  derangement  has  made. 

"  Many  women  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  active  life  in  this 
miserable  state  of  so-called  '  nervousness,'  and  yet  the  greater  part 
of  these  miserable  sufferers  might  have  lived  cheerfully  instead  of 
wretchedly,  if  from  the  first  they  had  a  strong  resolve  to  put  down 
under  their  feet  the  minor  trials,  to  watch  and  control  their 
'  nerves,'  to  make  the  faithful  effort  to  be  happy.  It  can  be  done. 
It  is  the  most  important  thing  that  a  still  unworried  spirit  can 
resolve  to  do." — The  Teacher. 


NOTICE. 

The  Friends'  Teachers'  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  will  hold 
its  last  meeting  for  the  year  at  140  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Seventh  day,  Fourth  mo.  2d,  1887,  at  two  P.  m. 

The  following  addresses  will  be  made : 

1.  "  The  Study  op  Biology,"  by  Professor  Edmund  B.  "Wil- 
son, of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

2.  "  The  Culture  of  the  Feelings,"  by  Professor  Thomas 
M.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Reading,  Pa. 

3.  "Influence  of  Continental  Relief  in  Geography 
and  History,"  by  Professor  Alexander  E.  Frye,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Ma*s. 

Friends  of  education  are  cordially  invited.  Punctual  attendance 
i*  requested. 
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DECIPHERING  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS. 

"Cuneiform"  describes  the  way  in  which  the  single  strokes  are 
made  in  this  method  of  writing :  just  as  we  call  a  style  of  writing 
back-handed,  ox!  a  style  of  type  full-faced.  It  does  not  refer  to  the 
language,  nor  even  to  the  alphabet,  but  (so  to  speak)  to  the  penman- 
ship. Each  stroke  of  each  letter  in  a  "  cuneiform "  inscription  is  a 
cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  stroke.  Instead  of  this  word,  these 
strokes  have  been  termed  nail-shaped,  arrow-headed,  dagger-shaped, 
swallow-tailed ;  all  of  which  terms  describe  the  same  characteristic. 

You  can  easily  make  a  pen  for  cuneiform  writing.  Take  a  four- 
square and  square-ended  stick  of  wood,  say  eight  inches  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  through — a  four  square  desk  ruler  will  do 
— and  use  a  corner  of  one  end  for  writing;  this  is  your  pen. 
Instead  of  paper,  take  some  softish,  well- worked  brick  clay,  and 
spread  it  on  a  board  into  a  tablet  or  flat  plate,  say  a  foot  square  and 
an  inch  or  two  thick.  Hold  your  pen  at  a  low  slope,  nearly  hori- 
zontal, with  a  corner  of  one  end  pointing  downward  over  the  clay, 
and  make  strokes  in  the  clay  say  an  inch  long,  with  a  dab,  a  slight 
lift,  and  a  draw,  hitting  a  light  blow  into  the  clay,  and  drawing 
the  pen  toward  the  right,  and  you  will  make  "  cuneiform  "  strokes. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  instead  of  this  method  by 
a  dab  and  a  draw,  the  strokes  were  (probably  afterward)  made  by  a 
direct  stamp,  like  a  type.  In  stone  the  strokes  had,  of  course,  to 
be  cut. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Professor  Grotefend,  a  Ger- 
man Orientalist,  of  Hanover,  set  to  work  to  study  these  inscriptions. 
He  began  by  just  looking  at  them  and  guessing  upon  them.  Nei- 
buhr  had  already  guessed  a  little.  The  marks  were  in  three  col- 
umns ;  so  Neibuhr  guessed  by  differences  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  signs  that  they  were  in  three  different  languages.  He  also 
guessed  from  the  looks  of  the  single  strokes  of  the  signs,  that  these 
languages  were  all  written  from  left  to  right,  as  we  write  English, 
And  he  guessed  that  the  right-hand  column  of  the  three,  whose 
signs  were  less  complicated  than  the  others,  was  the  simplest  of  the 
three  languages.  All  these  guesses  were  right.  The  inscriptions 
came  from  Persepolis,  which  was  built  by  the  Achsemenian  kings 
of  Persia  (who  ruled  from  about  521  to  331  b.  a),  and  they  were 
found  in  the  upper  parts  of  bas-reliefs,  which  seemed  to  represent  a 
king  or  ruler  of  some  kind.  Tychsen  and  Munter,  two  other 
scholars,  with  this  set  of  Neibuhr 'sguesses  to  begin  with,  had  already 
also  guessed  that  a  certain  character  several  times  repeated  in  the 
right-hand  inscriptions  of  two  of  these  triple  sets  might  mean  king, 
and  that  certain  others  found  with  this  might  be  the  king's  name. 

This  was  the  point  at  which  Grotefend  took  up  the  questioning. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  guesses  so  far  were  right,  viz. :  that 
probably  the  signs  in  question  were  the  names  and  titles  of  some  of 
the  Achsemenian  Persian  kings.  But  which  kings  ?  Here  he  hap- 
pened to  think  of  something;  he  remembered  some  inscriptions 
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whose  position  and  general  arrangement  was  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  in  hand — inscriptions  in  Pehlevi,  a  dialect  of  old  Persian,, 
already  deciphered,  and  known  to  be  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  a 
much  later  one.  He  translated  the  beginning  of  one  of  these;  and 
he  said,  "  Perhaps  my  supposed  Achremenian  kings  arranged  the 
beginning  of  their  inscriptions  as  my  known  Sassanid  king  did  his. 
If  so,  my  Achsemenid  words  in  the  first  two  lines  are  these : 

"  [Somebody,]  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings, 

Son  of  King  [Somebody],  of  the  family  of  Achromenes." 

Then  he  looked  about  for  a  fact  to  fit  his  guessing.  "  What  two 
Achsemenid  kings  were  father  and  son?"  he  asked  himself.  "Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  were;  but  my  two  names  do  not  begin  with  the  same 
sign,  and  therefore  cannot  mean  them.  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxe* 
were;  but  the  sign  which  ought  to  mean  Cyrus  looks  rather  too 
long  in  proportion,  and  that  which  would  be  Artaxerxes  too  short. 
Darius  and  Xerxes  were — that  will  do,"  and  Grotefend  filled  in  his- 
blanks,  conjecturally,  thus : 

"Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings, 

Son  of  King  Darius,  of  the  family  of  Achtemenes." 

And  then  Grotefend  observed  a  detail  which  immensely  strength- 
ened his  conviction  that  his  guess  was  correct.  It  was  this.  He 
had  been  working  over  two  of  the  inscriptions,  which  came  from 
near  each  other,  and  were  probably,  he  thought,  not  unconnected. 
The  two  initial  lines  were  similar  in  these  two  inscriptions,  except 
for  a  variation,  which  was  this:  In  one  inscription,  the  sign  for 
king  was  with  the  name  of  the  father  mentioned;  in  the  other  not; 
and  the  son  of  this  non-royal  father  in  one  inscription  was  the  royal 
father  of  the  royal  son  in  the  other.  Now  this  exactly  suited  his 
guess  of  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  for  Xerxes  the  king  was  son  of  Darius 
the  king,  whereas  Darius  the  king  was  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was 
not  a  king;  and  Grotefend  now  confidently  wrote  down  the  dozen 
or  so  letters  which  he  extracted  from  his  four  names — Xerxes,. 
Darius,  Hystaspes,  Achsemenes. 

The  key  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  was  found,  although  Gro- 
tefend himself,  in  consequence  of  not  knowing  enough  about  other 
Oriental  languages,  never  got  much  beyond  this  first  step. — jF.  B. 
Perkins. 


A  true  philosophy  of  education  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
mental  activity ;  it  grasps  both  the  material  and  the  spiritual  side 
of  the  teacher's  work.  While  the  senses  are  valuable  in  education, 
there  are  faculties  much  higher  and  more  valuable  than  the  senses. 
We  should  remember  that  the  shield  of  truth  is  silver  on  one  side 
and  gold  on  the  other.  The  highest  wisdom  says :  "  Render  to 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  but  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's." — Dr.  Edward  Brooks. 
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REV.  DR.  VINCENT  ON  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 

When  we  remember  that  no  man  has  ever  attempted  to  aid  self- 
education  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  is  now  doing  through  the  Chau- 
tauqua courses,  the  following  testimony  to  the  value  of  college 
education  from  his  article  in  The  Forum,  on  "  How  I  was  Edu- 
cated," is  stronger  than  a  like  expression  of  opinion  from  almost  any 
other  thoughtful  man  in  the  country : 

"To  state  the  matter  fairly  and  fully  at  the  outset,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  never  been  at  college.  The  reader  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  grief,  made  up  of  regret,  discouragement,  and  mortification, 
which  this  fact  has  occasioned  me  through  most  of  the  years  of  my 
mature  life.  Even  now  I  sometimes  feel  the  sting  of  it  in  the  society 
of  college  men.  It  has  been  my  '  thorn  in  the  flesh.'  I  have  never 
found  entire  relief  from  its  sharp  prickings  in  the  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  in  both  hemispheres  and  in  all  ages — 
writers,  artists,  sages,  statesmen — who  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
college  training ;  nor  of  recalling  the  melancholy  failure,  in  so  many 
ways,  of  so  many  men  who  have  been  matriculated,  educated,  grad- 
uated, and  be-titled  by  the  greatest  universities ;  nor  in  the  '  prac- 
tical '  man's  notion  that  classical  education  unfits  a  man  for  busi- 
ness. And  certainly,  I  have  never  felt  the  comfortable  self-corn^ 
placency  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  self-educated  man. 
The,  to  me,  uncomfortable  fact  that  I  never  even  entered  college, 
I  have  through  all  these  years  honestly  faced  and  deplored.  The 
genuine  regret  which  I  have  felt  has  supplied  a  large  part  of  the 
conviction  and  inspiration  under  which  I  am  now  working  for  the 
increase  of  faith  in  the  value  of  the  college  on  the  part  of  the 
average  American  citizen  and  parent.  By  voice,  by  pen,  by 
example,  in  the  ordering  of  my  own  son's  education,  and  by  the 
Chautauqua  service,  I  have  for  many  years  devoted  my  energies  to 
the^  cause  of  the  higher  education ;  and  I  make  this  statement  con- 
cerning ray  relation  to  the  college  to  place  myself  with  the  advo- 
cates of  liberal  culture  as  against  the  mistaken  and  mercenary 
theory  of  the  utilitarian ;  and  thus  I  make  humble  protest  against 
the  pitiable  vanity  of  those  self-educated  men,  who,  not  content 
with  making  boast  of  personal  achievement,  depreciate  educational 
advantages  which  they  failed  to  secure." 

"  I  think  we  are  put  into  life  as  into  a  school,  and  God,  like  a  wise 
Teacher,  gives  us  at  first  but  simple  lessons  to  learn;  so  simple 
that  we  may  imagine  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  whether  we 
learn  them  thoroughly  and  faithfully  or  not,  ana  yet  they  are  pur- 
posely provided  to  lead  us  on  easily  and  insensibly  to  far  higher  and 
more  difficult  things." 

No  man  has  come  to  true  greatness  who  has  not  felt  in  some  degree 
that  his  life  belongs  to  his  race,  and  that  what  God  gives  him,  He 
gives  him  for  mankind. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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CLASS-QUESTIONING. 

Skill  in  receiving  and  disposing  of  answers  is  an  important  part 
of  class-questioning. 

If  there  be  no  answer,  the  teacher  is  usually  to  blame.  He  has 
miscalculated  the  power  of  his  class. 

If  the  answer  be  a  random  guess,  or  willfully  wrong,  the  teacher  is 
certainly  to  blame.    The  discipline  of  the  class  is  bad. 

If  the  answer  be  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  the  teacher  should 
unravel  the  difficulty  by  asking  questions  which  will  simplify  the 
matter,  and  then  return  to  the  original  question  and  obtain  the  cor- 
rect answer. 

Always  give  a  pupil  credit  for  any  element  of  correctness  which  his 
answer  may  contain.  If  possible,  lead  him  to  see  wherein  it  is  incor- 
rect, and  why  it  is  wrong. 

Do  not  resort  to  ridicule  to  show  that  an  answer  is  absurd.  A  child 
will  not  try  to  answer  if  he  feels  that  he  may  be  laughed  at  for  his 
pains. 

Simultaneous  answering  is  useful  to  encourage  the  weak  and 
timid,  to  arouse  the  flagging  attention,  or  to  save  time  in  recapitu- 
lation ;  but  individual  recitation  is  the  safeguard  of  thoroughness. — 
Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

The  Forty-Ninth  Congress  ended  by  expiration  at  noon  of  the 
4th  of  last  month.  There  was  an  all-night  session,  and  more  than 
the  usual  rush  and  confusion  at  the  last.  Enrolling  clerks  worked 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  but  several  bills  failed  to  become  laws 
for  no  more  profound  reason  than  that  they  could  not  be  made 
ready  to  receive  the  President's  signature. 

Writers  on  constitutional  history  will  hereafter  cite  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cleveland  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
veto  power.  It  is  among  the  possibilities  that  he  will  veto  more 
bills  than  all  his  predecessors  together. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  died  on  the,  8th.  Few  Americans  were 
more  widely  known ;  no  man,  perhaps,  of  this  generation  possessed 
more  extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
even  his  admirers  are  obliged  to  confess  that  his  "  faults  as  well  as 
his  virtues  were  on  a  grand  scale." 

The  strike  existing  for  some  time  in  and  about  New  York  has 
been  declared  "  off,"  and  the  men  directed  to  go  back  to  work. 
This  order  produced  almost  no  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  men, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  their  places  had  already  been  filled,  and 
there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do.  The  whole  affair  strikingly 
illustrates  the  impropriety  and  inadequacy  of  the  means  being 
employed  by  laboring  men  to  secure  better  wages. 
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Startling  physical  phenomena  are  reported  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Mauna  Loa,  a  volcano  on  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  was  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption  for  two  weeks  following 
Second  mo.  16th.  Three  great  rivers  of  lava  ran  down  toward  the 
ocean,  reaching  it  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  destroying 
much  property  on  the  way. 

In  Italy  a  destructive  earthquake  shock  was  experienced  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month,  extending  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  and  causing 
great  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

Slight  movements  of  the  earth  have  again  been  felt  at  Charleston, 
B.C. 

This  year  being  the  fiftieth  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
will  be  celebrated  as  a  "  Jubilee  Year."  Already  preparations  are 
being  made  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  there  will  be  imposing  cere- 
monials at  various  times,  culminating  in  a  grand  occasion  in  the 
Sixth  mo.  next. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

I.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert  Browning's 
Poetry.  By  Hiram  Corson,  LL.  D.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 

To  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  real  difficulties  of  Robert 
Browning's, poetry,  this  volume,  we  think,  will  be  found  very  service- 
able. Browning  is;  perhaps,  the  most  original  of  English  poets  in 
the  art  form  (the  monologue)  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  express 
himself,  and  this,  with  other  individual  characteristics  of  style  and 
thought,  make  some  introduction  not  infrequently  of  most  oppor- 
tune use.  In  addition  to  this,  his  works  in  their  number,  range  of 
subjects,  and  breadth  of  treatment  of  themselves  form  almost  an 
entire  literature  beyond  comparison,  perhaps,  with  a  single  possible 
exception,  the  most  suggestive  and  richest  of  any  one.  poet  in  the 
language.  This  introduction  is  made  up  of  two  lectures,  one  on  the 
"  Spiritual  Ebb  and  Flow  Exhibited  in  English  Poetry  from  Chaucer 
to  Tennvson  and  Browning,"  and  the  other  on  the  "  Ideal  of  Personal- 
ity and  Art  as  Embodied  in  Browning's  Poetry,  With  Special 
Chapters  on  Browning's  Obscurities  of  Style  and  Verse,  and  the 
Arguments  of  Thirty-three  Poems,"  selected  as  representative  and 
characteristic  of  the  author.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  private 
reader,  and  especially  to  advanced  High  School  classes  in  literature. 
Professor  Corson  has  placed  all  schools  of  this  grade  under  obliga- 
tions by  an  attempted  introduction  to  them  of  "  Our  Subtlest  As- 
sertor  of  the  Soul  in  Song." 

II.  Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  Part  Second.  The 
Parts  op  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  Mrs.  N.  L. 
Knox-Heath.    Boston :  Qinn  &  Co. 

We  have  been  through  this  book  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and 
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have  been  impressed  with  the  difference  between  it  and  other  books 
on  the  English  speech.  Without  room  here  to  specify  particular 
points  worth  mention,  we  can  only  allude  to  its  requisition  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  of  almost  constant  practice  with  tongue  and  pen — 
the  only  right  way  of  mastering  any  subject.  Some  things  in  it  we 
have  never  before  seen  in  such  a  work,  and  some  of  its  explanations 
are  so  neat  and  simple — e.  g.,  the  proper  use  of  will  and  shall — that 
they  are  very  easily  learned.  We  cannot  but  think  that  some  such 
book  should  take  the  place  of  the  regulation  English  grammar — 
which,  good  enough  in  its  place-^-should  hardly  find  that  place 
where  we  frequently  see  it. 


ITEMS. 


—  Wilmington  College, — The  increased  attendance  with  which  the 
school  began  the  current  year  continues ;  the  morale  of  the  students 
has  been  excellent ;  good  feeling,  cheerful  obedience,  and  hard  work 
have  been  almost  universal. 

The  new  gymnasium  is  growing  in  efficiency  and  popularity  every 
day  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Professor  Dickinson.  New 
apparatus  is  being  added  quite  frequently,  and  the  improvements,  if 
continued,  will  soon  make  the  room  first-class  in  equipment.  The 
members  of  the  association  having  charge  of  it  are  giving  them- 
selves regularly  and  systematically  to  the  various  exercises,  and 
many  of  them  are  becoming  quite  proficient.  They  expect  soon  to  * 
give  a  public  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  association. 

The  large  new  cases  in  the  cabinet  are  rapidly  filling  up  with 
valuable  specimens  of  fossils,  ores,  minerals,  and  prehistoric  relics, 
several  valuable  collections  having  been  presented  lately. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  and  beautiful  alcove  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  capacity  of  the  library,  it  is  proposed  to  have  at 
the  close  of  the  present  term  a  Library  Day,  The  idea  is  to  invite 
the  friends  of  the  institution  to  meet  at  the  College  on  that  day,  and 
as  many  as  can  to  make  a  donation  of  a  book  or  of  books  to  the 
library,  the  donations  to  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  literary 
exercises.  It  has  been  thought  well  to  extend  this  invitation  to 
Friends  in  general ;  and  any  friend  of  education  in  America  or 
elsewhere,  having  books  he  can  spare  and  wishing  to  put  them 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good,  is  solicited  and  urged  to  send 
them  to  Wilmington  College  Library.  Histories,  biographies, 
scientific  and  literarv  works,  poetry,  books  of  reference,  dictiona- 
ries— in  short,  useful  books  in  general  are  desired ;  fiction  not 
solicited,  unless  of  standard  authors,  like  Scott  or  Thackeray. 
Money  donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  books.  Library  Day  will  occur  on  the  30th  of 
Third  month.  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  before  or 
after  that  date. 

— Friends'    Institute    Lectures. — Four  lectures  were  lately  de- 
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livered  at  the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
under  the  care  of  the  Friends'  Institute,  and  were  well  attended. 
The  lecturers'  were  Professor  Luigi  Monti,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity"; Professor  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Robert  Maurice  Luther;  and  Inazo  Ota,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Monti  is,  or  was,  the  young  Sicilian  of  Longfellow's 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  poet.  He  was,  therefore,  specially  qualified  for 
his  subject — "Personal  Reminiscences  of  Longfellow,"  and  his 
lecture  seemed  a  frank,  friendly  talk  about  a  cherished  friend, 
affording  glimpses  of  the  genial  poet  in  his  home  relations,  and  tell- 
ing of  his  interesting  conversations,  his  kindness  of  heart,  even  to 
bores,  his  love  of  nature,  and  dislike  of  hollow  conventionalities. 

Inazo  Ota  was  another  lecturer,  interesting  in  these  early  days 
of  free  intercourse  with  Japan,  simply  in  his  own  nationality.  He 
looks  quite  Asiatic  in  his  loose  robe,  and  although  he  uses  English 
very  well,  is  difficult  to  understand  when  speaking  rapidly,  from 
his  foreign  enunciation.  His  subject  was  "  American  Influences  in 
Japan."  He  gave  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  that  country  before 
Commodore  Perry,  with  skillful  tactics,  in  which  certainly  was  an 
element  of  deceit,  persuaded  the  Japanese  to  open  ports  to  com- 
merce. This  being  allowed,  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  admit 
the  knowledge  of  the  West  was  surprising.  Oto  represented  that 
our  history  was  nearly  as  well  known  now  in  Japanese  schools  as  in 
America. 

— The  rector-superintendent  of  a  mission  school  (colored)  in 
lower  Virginia,  under  the  charge  of  the  Episcopal  denomination,  has, 
after  a  delay  of  quite  a  number  of  months,  finally  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  "  peace  history  "  of  Josiah  W.  Leeds  into  his  school. 
The  cost  (made  light  in  this  case)  is  borne  directly  by  the  pupils. 
It  seems  a  little  odd,  yet  encouraging,  that  this  book  of  a  Friend, 
strongly  permeated  as  it  is  with  unqualified  peace  sentiments,  should 
have  been  recommended  to  the  school  by  a  "  Churchman,"  a  min- 
ister, of  this  city.  Yet  he  is  one  who  is  earnestly  opposed  to  war, 
and  expressed  the  wish  that,  should  the  Blair  Educational  Bill 
become  a  law,  it  should  be  made  a  proviso  that  "  peace  histories  " 
should  go  wherever  the  money  was  disbursed. 

—  Velocity  of  Ocean  Currents. — Admiral  Bouquet  de  la  Grye  has 
made  to  the  Academies  des  Sciences  at  Paris  a  report,  which 
the  London  Times  epitomizes,  on  a  series  of  experiments  instituted 
by  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  designed  to  test  the  velocity  of  currents 
in  the  North  Atlantic  by  means  of  light,  water-tight  caskets  or 
vessels  launched  into  the  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
land.  Some  such  caskets  launched  off  the  Azores  in  1885  reached 
the  land  after  an  interval  of  time  which  indicated  a  daily  rate 
of  motion  of  from  two  to  four  miles.  Later  observations  in- 
dicate a  quicker  rate  of  movement.  Of  five  hundred  launched 
in   deep  sea  off  Cape  Finisterre,  twelve  arrived  at  the  French 
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coast  a  little  below  Arcachon  after  an  interval  which  suggests 
an  average  daily  rate  of  travel  of  about  six  miles.  Some  of 
them  were  of  glass,  some  of  copper.  The  glass  ones,  floating  on 
the  surface,  were  exposed  more  to  the  bufferings  of  the  waves  as 
well  as  to  the  influence  of  the  currents,  so  that  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  determine  how  much  each  of  these  factors  may  have  contributed 
to  the  actual  movement.  The  Prince  carried  out  also  a  multitude 
of  observations  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  differ- 
ent depths  in  various  localities.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  a  depth 
,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  metres,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
lower  than  at  the  corresponding  depth  off  the  Portuguese  coast. 
One  of  the  circumstances  which  invest  with  special  interest  those 
inquiries  into  the  differences  of  temperature  of  the  deep  sea  in  dif- 
ferent localities  is  that  they  help  to  explain  the  differences  of  the 
fishes  and  marine  plants,  and  also  give  a  clue  to  the  migrations  of 
fishes — e.  g.,  sardines,  which  are  known  to  have  changed  their 
haunts  within  living  memory. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

— Some  years  ago,  Washington  was  spoken  of  as  the  hottest  city  in 
the  Union,  and  residents  were  glad  to  get  away  from  it  during  the 
summer.  People  now  stay  later  and  come  back  earlier  from  the 
seashore  and  tie  mountains.  The  summers  have  grown  more  moist 
and  cooler.  Mr.  Saunders,  the  botanist  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission,  regards  this 
change  as  wholly  due  to  the  planting  of  trees,  of  which  some  two 
or  three  thousand  are  planted  each  year.  He  says  there  are  now 
about  seventy  thousand  trees  in  the  city,  and  every  leaf  is  going 
through  a  process  of  evaporation  which  cools  the  atmosphere  about 
it.  The  effect  of  a  few  trees  would  not  be  noticed,  but  the  myriad 
leaves  of  all  the  trees  in  the  city  so  cool  the  atmosphere,  as  actu- 
ally to  change  the  climate,  and  render  it  pleasant  in  summer. 
More  than  this,  they  have  rendered  it  more  healthful.  Washings 
ton  is  now  a  forest  of  beautiful  trees  that  are  cooling  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  sucking  the  dampness  out  of  the  ground,  and 
consuming  the  malaria  of  the  atmosphere,  making  the  city  at  once 
healthful  and  delightful. 

— The  Yellowstone  Park  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  It 
defines  the  Park  boundaries,  places  it  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  sets  the  territory  apart  as  a  public 
park  and  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  rules  for  the  management 
and  care  of  the  Park,  and  provision  is  made  for  a  detail  of  troops 
to  protect  its  beauties.  All  hunting  of  wild  animals  or  birds,  ex- 
cept animals  dangerous  to  human  life,  fishing  with  nets  and  traps, 
is  prohibited,  and  violations  are  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  President  is  to  appoint  a  Commissioner,  who  is  to  reside  in  the 
Park  and  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  placing  offenders  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  district  court. 
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HAVE  YOU  A 

GARDEN, 
FLOWER-BED, 
Or  LAWN  ? 

If  so,  we  can  supply  you  with  every  requisite  to 
make  it  a  success. 

Our  specialty  is  the  selection  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  new  and  rare  in  vegetables  and!  flowers. 
Our  illustrated  catalogue,  sent  free,  tells  the  story  for 
us.    Send  for  it, 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

7.  Course  in  Arte  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  this  course  Latin  is  required  three  years ;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  Modem 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  French  and  German,  Literature. 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  ia 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  efforts  on  one 
or  more  branches. 

11.  Course  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year;  Mathematics  through  three  years;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  it.    Particular  attention  k 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

Ill  Course  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering ,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.  The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathemaiie-, 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.  Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 
Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa* 

QUEEN  &  CO. 


We  publish,  fif- 
teen priced  and 
illuatrated  Cata- 
logues, each  de-< 
scribing  different 
classes  of  instru- 
ments. Send  for 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteer 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets ;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able. Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 
For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President 
ALLEN  JAY,  Treasurer. 

Suooesaora  to  JANEHTZK7  &  WEBER. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

ARTISTS7    MATERIALS, 

J.  A  W.'s  Artists'  Oil  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes,  Water  Colors  and  Pastels,  Paint  Boxes, 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting  Outfits,  Drawing  and  Painting  Studios. 

Enjlaetrs'  and  OraugMsnitn't  Supplies,  Mathematical  Instruments.  Etchers'  end  Engravers'  Tools,  Wex  end  Peper 

Flower  Material*. 1125  Cheatnnt  Street.  Philadelphia. 

Thos  H.  McCollim.  Alfred  E.  Maris. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN  &  CO., 

Amateur   Photographic  Outfits 

from  eio.oo  tj:f 

Instrnctions  free  to  Purchasers.      Printing  done  from  Amateur's  Negatives.      Send  for 
Catalogue.  63S    ARCH   ST.,   PHILADELPHIA. 

LEARNING  FRENCH  IN  FRANCE. 

Samuel  Combe,  of  Les  Pialoux,  mr  Montmeyran,  Drome.  France,  who  has  speat  several  years  In 
Philadelphia  giving  instruction  in  nis  native  language,  would  be  pleasei  to  have  a  few  American 
borders.    His  bon.e  is  In  the  midst  of  pleasant  sceuery,  with  a  fine  outlook  eastward  toward  the  Jura. 

Terms,  $35  per  month,  for  board,  instraction  In  French,  and  occasional  use  of  vehicle. 

THE  SAUVEUR  SUMMER  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES. 

(Removed  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Burlington,  Vt.v  to  OSWEGO,  N.  T.) 
Twelfth  8e—ion9  July  11  to  August  19, 

Faculty,  twenty-two  teachers.        Attendance  last  year,  460  students.         Tuition,  $20. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  the  Summer  College  will  be  open  at  the  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y.f  on  July  11th.  The  circular  and  programme  will  be  ready  on  April  10th.  It  may 
be  had  of  F.  W.  Chiistern,  New  York,  or  Carl  Schoehof,  of  Boston,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  by 

DR.  I*  SAUVEUB,  3800  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO., 
Funtton,  Bedding,  Curtains,  Etc., 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 

FTTTT  i  A  Dim  iFHIA. 

IFTTIRE    SPICES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

Fourth   and   Race   Streets,  PHILADKLPHIi . 


McCALLUM,  CREASE  &  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Heiaiier*  of 

FINE    CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  ioi4  Chestnut  Street, 

FHIT.ADEIi^,H  I  A- 


"MERSHON"  Patent  Shaking  Grate. 

HEATER  AND  RANGE  WORKS. 


PeriaMe  urt  Brick  Hesters,  with  tfce  Cefcfcrsted  "  HerslM^PatertSliakiig  Grate  Atlachcl 

Deacrtpttre  Catalogue*,  contaiain*  the  highest  and  moat  reliable  tftimontali,  furnished  free. 
1203  FILBERT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WINDOW  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Domestic). 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  THICKNESS, 

In  Lots  and  aft  Priees  to  sait  Pnrchaaers. 


BENJ-    H.   SHOEMAKER, 

205,  207,  209  *  211  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  TUB 

on; 

By  Pbof.  J.  K.  HARLKY. 

This  Is  a  capital  little  work  intended  to  save  teach- 
er* labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  In  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
16mo,  in  full  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 


Fundamental  Enles  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
Inactical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
onn.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
**  With  Answers  "  and  "  Without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE.  A.  M. 
State  Normal  School,  MUlersviUe,  Penna. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  young  man.  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  Just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84 
cents.    Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 


to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 
public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 
together : 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 86  ets. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic, 88cts. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devolving  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  their  use  an  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  .  21  cts. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,    .  .  41  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,    •  .  31  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic, .  .  80  cts. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared— 

Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc., $1.19 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete,  .....  1.05 
Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .  1.05 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  .  .  $2  25 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  .  1.65 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....  1.65 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  ABS  ALSO  PUBLISHERS  OF  MANY  OTHEB  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS,  AMONG  WHICH  ABS- 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  88  cts. 
Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  50  cts. 
Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $1.06. 


Weetlafce's  C.  8.  Literature,  50  cts. 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  cts. 
These  are  Invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 


in  school. 
Lyte's  School  Song  Book,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each;    Intermediate  8eries,  4   numbers    and 
Grammar  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  2L  cents 


New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  a> 
plication  of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  68  cents  and  $1.25. 
Sheppard's  TJ.  8.  Constitution,  68  cts.  and  $1.05. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  $25  00. 


SOn,  PUTS  k  CO.,  Pislim,  530  Market  Street,  Fhiladelpbis. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 
fjpiotk  "Broker, 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 

i  A  Til  hiLPiiiJL. 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

2To.  700    ATgiTTTT  GRCBEEX, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Collections,  Settlements  of  Estate*  end  Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 


ATTOR1TET  J&JT  liATr, 
No.  *a  B.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Tbxkphovz  No.  107. 
Practice  In  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  aad  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  West  Grove  and  Kennett 
Square. 

WE  EL  MOON, 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  PL 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  and  medium  sue, 

for  lawn  and  avenue  planting. 

Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc, 

Landscape  Gardening  a  specpaltv. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 


W.  G.  WHELLER, 

BOOK   BINIDIEIR,, 
152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Boom  *),  Pun  .ADA. 

Old  Books  Rebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to . 


«n*S*w 


GEO.  W.  HANCOCK. 

Real  Estate  and  Sumyiag. 

Rents*  Oolleoted. 

717  Walnut  St,  and  40th  and  Lancaster  ATt, 


Queen  &Ca  9  24  chest,  si 


QuEEM»G0aa4 


ENEStSitaJL 


IT.    O.    IDTTZSriT, 
8  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia  Pi^ 


STAIB  BODS,  CUBTAHT  POLES, 
andFAKCT  BRASS  GOODS. 


TCI  PUT  DC  I  Our  New  School  Aids  are  osed 
I  LAUn  C  nO  !  for  conducting  day  schools  is 
good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  large,  pretty 
ehromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  elegaatlv 
lithographed  In  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  sm 
mottoes.  Price  per  set.  $1 ;  half  set,  115  cards,  SOc 
800  new.  brilliant  deafens  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friendship.  Scripture,  wedding.  Tistinz, 
birthday.  Christmas,  new  year,  prize,  fine  gift  esrd\ 
ts,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Lane  tet 
;  half  set,  15c.  Price-list  nee.  All  pes- 
by  nuuL  Rfnp*  t^fr^n 
FWE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  WABREW,  Pa. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

321  CHEST*  UT  btbeet, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ssiaplffi 
paid  by  i 


All  deserlpUons  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Ufa  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OFFICE,    400    CHESTNUT    STREET. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  2 2d,  1868. 

C3AKTSB  PSBFST7AL.     I     CAPITAL,    „    .   £,000,000.     I     ASSETS,  $19,472,8ea01 
Ixsrass  Lives,  Gsaxts  Asctttibs.   Rejcxites  Mostst  ok  Dsrosrr,  returnable  on  demand,  for  which 

interest  b  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  set  a*  exsmoa.  aouusbtsator.  triwtkk,  ooaanux, 

A^h;xKK,  committe*.  ascuTcm,  a g est,  etc,  for  the  ftuthful  performance  of  which  their  capital  sad 

surplus  fund  furnishes  ampie  security. 

all  Tjtvsr  rrsr*  and  ixyestoests  am  Ktrr  9SPAAATV  asm  apabt  from  the  assets  of  the  Company. 
Owneks  op  Real  Estate  are  inrited  to  k*>k  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  has  the 

care  of  this  description  of  property.    It  r<  presaded  ow  sru  osVer  learned  in  the  law  of  Real  Estste, 


ncc«tnded  by  capable  and  trustworthy 
aitd 


i  give  their  undivided  attention  to  its  care 


The  income*  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  aad  duly  remitted. 
JSamtel  R.  Sntfurr.  President  .        a&a  a.  Wise,  Vhi  Piuiatnt  and  Actuary. 

T.  WttTAa  Baowx,  Yke  Ptesidcat.  ■        Joscpm  A^aaaooK.  Manager  of  Insurance  Dep*L 

J,  Robots  forjw.  Trust  Omcer. 
DIRECTORS. 
SamVR.  Shipley,  Wir.jaa  Hacker,  PhOlp  CL  Garrett. 

T,  Wwtar  Brown*  In**;  M.>cr«k  Justus  C.  Strawbridge. 

Richard  Cadbury*  Chaa  H*rt$h«rm\  James  V.  Watson, 

H+*ry  Hatn«e*  Wm,  o^rssera,  J.  M.  Albertson, 

Richard  Wood,  FMerK  G*Uim\  AsaS.  Wing. 
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The  National  Summer  School  of  Methods. 


STERN'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ANNUAL  8E88ION  AT 

SARATOGA    SPRINGS,    N.   Y.,   1887. 

Three  Weeks,  from  July  18th  to  August  5th,  1887. 

Twenty  Sifferent  DepartmntB.   lastruction  giren  by  a  Faculty  of  Twenty-six  Prcmineat  Educatori, 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


1.  PEDAGOGICS.  (Two  Weeks.)  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  In- 

structor of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Michigan. 

2.  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  TEACHING* 

(Three  Weeks.)  T.  M.  Balliet,  8upt.(  Reading,  Pa. 

3.  METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE.  (Thraa  Weeks.)  Robt.  C. 

Metcalf,  8upu  Public  Schools,  Boston  ;  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Bouton,  Prin.  New  Paltz  Normal,  N.  Y.; 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Prin.  Training  School,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y. 

4.  METHOOS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.  (Thraa 

Waakt.)  Prof.  L.  A.Butterfleld,  F.  S.  Sc.( London). 
Instructor  Dartmouth  College,  and  Monroe  Col- 
lege of  Oratory,  Boston. 

6.  MODEL  SCHOOL.    (Two  Weeks.)  Miss  Mary  A. 

Spear,  Normal  School,  Cook  County,  111. 
0.  METHODS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  (One  Week.)  Miss 
J.  M.  Anns,  Teacher  Natural  History,  Boston. 

7.  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (Thraa  Weeks.)   Cbas. 

¥.  King,  Lewis  School,  Boston;  Alex.  E.  Frye 
(formerly),  Cook  Co.,  Normal,  111.;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Spear,  Normal  School,  Cook  County.  111. 

5.  METHODS  IN  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  (One  Week.) 

Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy, 
University  of  Michigan. 

9.  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  (Three  Weeks.)  Thos. 
M.  Balliett,  8upt,  Reading,  Pa;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Spear,  Normal  School,  Cook  County,  111. 


10.  METHODS  IN  PENMANSHIP.  (One  Weak.)  H.  W. 
fhaylor.  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Portland, 
Me. 

11.  METHODS  IN  HISTORY.  (Two  Weeks.)  Dr.Wm.A. 

Mowry.  Editor  Education;  Walter  8.   Parker, 
Master  Everett  School,  Boston. 

12.  KINDERGARTEN.  (Three  Weeks.)  Miss  Marv  L. 
Van  Whgenen,  Principal  Training'  School  for 
•Kinder gunners,  139  West  48th  St.,  N.  Y. 

13.  METHODS  IN  DRAWING.  DRAWING  AS  AN  AID. 
(Three  Weeks.)  Walter  S.  Perry,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Worcester,  Mass.,  President  Depart- 
ment of  Art,  National  Educational  Association. 

14.  METHODS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  AND  SCIEN- 
TIFIC TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION.  (Two  Weeks.) 
Edwin  F.  Kimball,Chauncy  Hall  School,bo6ton. 

16.  METHODS  IN  ILLUSTRATIVE  DRAWING.  (One 
Week.)  Miss  E.  G.  Melcher,  Comins  School, 
Boston. 

16.  MISCELLANEOUS  COURSE.  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton, 
Prof.  L.  A.  Bulterfleld,  Prof.  Thos.  M.  Balliet, 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  Jus.  M. 
8awin,  RobtC.  Metcalf,  Albert  E  Maltby,  Dr.  C. 
Wesley  Emereon,  and  several  others. 

17-20.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAQES.  (Five  Weeks, 
July  11th  to  August  12th.)  Prof.  S.  M.  Stern  and 
able  assistants. 


I*BCTURB8  INCREASED)    TUITION   DECREASED. 

This  School  was  the  largest  Summer  School  of  Methods  last  year  in  the  country. 

RECREATION,    PLEASURE,   AND  STUDY. 

Most  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  morning,  from  nine  to  one  o'clock,  during  five  days  of  the  week. 
There  will  be  a  sociable  one  evening  each  week. 

For  further  information  respecting  any  department  of  Instruction,  apply  to  the  different  professors,  or 
the  Manager.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  thirty-two  pages,  very  favorable  club  rates  given. 
For  information  on  all  points,  address, 

WALTER  S.  PARKER,  Manager,  Reading,  Mass.; 
or  CHAS.  F.  KING,  President,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass, 

Amherst  College:  Summer  School 

Of  Lugugeti  Clemisirj,  Art,  Music,  Syntax,  and  Literature. 

FIVE  WEEKS.  JULY  6th  TO  AUGUST  gth. 

Twenty-two  Teachers  and  Lecturers.    Thirty-six  Classes  DAILY  in  Nine  Languages. 

EXCURSIONS  AND  PICNICS  ON  SATURDAY. 

Professor  W.  8.  Tyler  writes :  "  The  School  unites  all  that  is  new  and  true  in  the ( Natural  Method '  of 
learning  languages  with  all  that  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  wise  and  good  in  'he '  old  ways'  of 
classicalstudy,  and  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  school  of  languages  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  can  be  realised  In  half 
a  dozen  weeks  of  a  summer  vacation." 

For  circular  and  programme,  address, 

Professor  W.  L.  Montague,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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SAYING   FUND   SOCIETY 

OF  GERHANTOWN  AND  ITS  VICINITY, 

KemoTed  to  their  New  BuUdf  ogt 

4794  MAIN  STREET,  CORS'EH  SCHOOL 

r»«-* «  u^«*  i  9  to  1  o'clock. 

Orttca  Horn  \  si^n^y,  mtA  g  ^ dock, 

INTEREST  PAID  OX  DEPOSITS, 

Amounts  Se:aived  from  10  Ceats  tfpwirl 

T.  CHAKLTON  HENRY.  PiesidenL 

ISAAC  C  JOKES.  Xr„  Vice-ntsJdeDL 
EIX1STOS  I*.  MORRIS.  Secretary. 

CHARLES  A    SFLBGEL,  TftMUBI 
MANAGERS: 
T.  Ch»  -I  *■  Hemr»  Kaoefc  Taylor. 

EUfatc  LlUipCGan*. 

Samuel  Moms,  William  O.  Speoeer, 

Chart*-  -  s  p*  ik*t»  William  ftanckm. 

J.  L.Fr:  I«aaer,JooevJr, 

James  M   Aertten.  Jwph  «■  Hairta, 

WUlkamV 


Jamea  S.Joa«a, 

FSTERBROOK'S 

STANDARD 

.tnd 
RELIABLE 


r.Ja 


JONES  &  FISHER, 

HUB  SI 

(Established  nearly  100  yeare). 
New  Store, 

1318  Chestnut  Street. 

Black  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Shawls, 
English  Crapes,  Gloves,  etc. 

SML  F,  BILDEHSTOmOIS, 

PAPER  HANGINGS. 

WLaisw  SiaiBi>  Wtadaw  AwElng* 

902  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

1ST  ER  BROOK  STEtLPCWCO. 

w^d*  ca-jw^  x  j  Work  dona  in  Country  at  City 


Asbury  Park  Sea-Side  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy. 

JULY  18th  TO  AUGUST  5th,  1887. 
Three  Weeks  of  Pleasure,  Study,  and  Rest. 

Notice  our  long  course*  of  three  weeks  each,  and  compare  with  other  summer  schools.    Boat- 
ing, Bathing,  Daily  Excursions  to  Long  Branch,  Crabbing  and  Fishing  Parties,  will  make  study  a  delight. 

PEDAG04Y.   (Three  Weeks.)   E.  E.  White,  Supt.  of 

Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
PSYCHOLOGY.  (Three  Weeks.)  Dr.  Larkin  Dun  ton, 

Normal  School,  Boston.    Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  New 

York  City. 
NATURAL  HISTORY.   (Three  Weeks.)  Prof.  Austin  £. 

Apgar,  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
GEOGRAPHY.    (Three  Weeks.)   Miss   Mary  S.  Cate, 


KINDERGARTEN.  (Three  Weeks.)  Mrs.  C.  £.  Meleney, 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

ELOCUTION.  (Three  Weeks.)  Pres  C.  Wesley  Emerson. 
Miss  Jessie  Eldridge,  Monroe  College  of  Oratory, 
Boston. 

PENMANSHIP.  'Three  Weeks.)  Prot  J.  S.  Cooley, 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  (Three  Weeks.)  Supt.Wm. 
M.  Barringer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DRAWING.  (Three  Weeks.)  Mrs.  E.  F.  Dimock,  Supt 
of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  HI. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  (One  Week.)  Supt  W.  B.  Ire- 
land, Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

HISTORY.  (Two  Weeks.)  Prin.  Edwin  Shepard,  New- 
ark, N.J.  A .  H.  Kelley,  Chapman  School,  Boston. 

GERMAN  METHODS.  (One and One-haH Weeks)  Dr. 
Larkin  Dunton.  Normal  School,  Boston. 

READING  AND  SPELLING.  (One  Week.)  Prin.  Wm. 
M.  Oiffln,  Newark,  N.  J.  Supt.  C.  E.  Meleney, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Normal  ana  Training  School.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
LANGUAGE.    (Three  Weeks.)  Supervisor  R.  C.  Met- 

calf,  Boston.    Miss  Harriet  N.  Morris,  Principal 

Grammar  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prin.  A.  B. 

Guilford,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
ARITHMETIC    (Three  Weeks.)    Prin.  Wm.  M.  Glffln, 

Newark, N.  J  Supt  C.  E.  Meleney,  Paterson,  N.J. 
MUSIC.  (Three  Weeks.)  Prof.  H.  E.  Holt,  Supervisor 

of  Music.  Boston  Public  Schools. 
MODEL  SCHOOL.   (Three  Weeks.)    Miss  B.  M.  Reed, 

Gambrldgeport,  Mass.,  recently  from  Germany. 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH.   (Three  Weeks.) 

Other  shorter  courses  and  supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  educators,  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  Department  of  Languages  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Leo  A.  Stager,  late  President  of 
Burlington  College  of  Languages,  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  Instructors.  The  studies  of  this  Department 
will  begin  July  18th  and  continue  six  weeks. 

All  Departmemts,  1  week, $10.00   I   All  Departments,  S  weeks, 980.0O 

"  "  2  weeks,        15.00   |   One  '<  8  weeks,     ......       tf  .00 

SINGLE  COURSES  AT  EQUALLY  LOW  RATES. 

Over  220  Lectures.    Favorable  Club  Rates  given.    Send  for  Circulars. 

Board  from  96.00  to  910.00.    Lower  rates  for  parties. 

For  information  on  all  points,  apply  to 
EDWIN  8HEPARD,  President,  or  to  A.  H.  KELLEY,  Secretary, 

77  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  208  Lexington  St.,  E.  Boston., 

LABBERTON>S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  containing  141  Maps,  with  text  explanatory,  and  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  the  English  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on  each 
period. "  $2.00. 

LABBERTON'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
present  time.  With  Tables — Chronological,  Genealogical,  and  Literary.  An  attempt  to 
supply,  in  a  concise  and  leamabU  form,  a  trustworthy  guide  to  historical  knowledge. 
Fourteenth  edition.    $1.50. 

LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  logically  arranged  and  divided,  the  com- 
panion  book  to  Outline*  of  History.    Ninth  edition.    $1.31. 

LABBERT0WS  HISTORICAL  CHART,  or  History  Taught  by  the  Eye,  showing  at  a  glance 
(by  means  of  color)  the  Rise,  Development,  and  Fall  of  the  principal  Historic  Nations, 
with  interesting  explanatory  text.    4to.    $2.63. 

These  books  are  designed  to  supply,  to  schools  and  private  families,  a  general  history  of 
moderate  size,  free  from  sectarian  and  party  prejudice,  containing  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  the  best  historians,  tracing  more  particularly  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
bringing  out  prominently  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind — the  truly  classic  authors.  - 

SELiF-CULTURE— Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral.  Being  three  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  to  his  students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Pocket 
edition.    10  cents. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  full  of  sound  sense,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young 
student. 

The  above  are  for  sale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publishers, 

JOHN  HIGHLANDS, 

999  Worth  mntfe  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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COWPERTHWAIT  &  Co. 


MONROE'S  Readers  &  Spellers. 
MONROES  New  Readers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
Business-Standard  Copy- Books 
Business-Stand.  Book-Keeping 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
POWELL'S  Language  Series. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
RO  YSE'S  Am.  &  Eng.  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist. 
PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


|   PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


15  Bromfleld  St. 

BOSTON. 


16  Astor  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 


158  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO. 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

Handsome  Gold  Wall  Papers,  25  cents :  usual 
price,  50.  cents.  New  styles  and  perfect ;  full  eight 
yards  to  the  roll.  Other  paper  just  as  cheap.  Sam- 
ples sent  free.  A.  L.  Dlament  &  Co.,  1206  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

FOULKE  &   TICHE, 

ATTORNEY8-AT-LAW, 

26  and  26  toman  Amtiiou  Block,  8T.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Especial  attention  given  to  the  interests  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  good  rates  of  interest  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Nat.  American  German  Bank  at  St.  Paul. 
Write  for  Information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 


Faker's 
Pencils 

Of  a$  SencUx 

PENHOLDERS.  RUBBER  ERASERS 
GUtb  Softool 
Stvpplie*   o£   ^l*i4<2fual*&  Quality. 

KLL    STKTION6RS    K9EP    TH6 
FXB6R   GOODS. 


Special  Sa/mpfe,   _e*i£  to 

ADDRKS8 

BDUCKTIONKL  D6PKRT-_eNT. 

NEW    YORK   CITY, 


(Rubber  Goods. 


CHAS.  A.  DANIEL, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BELTING,   PACKING,    HOSE, 
GASKETS,   SPRINGS,   CLOTH-    No-  238  MARKET  STREET, 
ING,  GOSSAMERS,  SUN- 
DRIES, ETC. 

Leather  Belting,  Lace  Leather,  Chi  Laces,  etc.  Telephone  Call  135 

___________ 

An  Essay  upon  the  Non- Accord ancy  of  Stage-Plays  with  the  Christian  Psofki- 
sion.   By  Josiah  W.  Leeds.   Philadelphia,  528  Walnut  Street.   Published  for  the  A  _t__, 
1886.    Pp.  85.    Square  16mo,  paper  covers. 
Price  per  single  copy,  18  cents;  per  dozen,  $1.75  (postage  paid);  fifty  copies,  $6.00;  one 

hundred  copies,  $10.00  (at  purchaser's  expense).    Bound  in  cloth,  40  cents  per  copy  fposuie 

paid). 

|OSEPH/*lllOTT_ 
**  STEE_"PENS.     ' 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS*  903*404. 332,351,170. 
ANDRIS  OTHER  STYLES 
SOLD  -r  ALL  DEALERS  mnoimmmn  m, WORILP: 
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NIAGARA  FALLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOt  0*  METHODS 


— AT- 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  1887. 

Three  Weeks— Prom  July  18  to  August  5. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


1.  Pedagogics.  General  Thomas  J.  Mor- 
gan, President  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 

2.  Methods  in  Language  Lessons  and 
Grammar.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  author 
of  Harvey's  Grammars. 

8.  Methods  in  Geography.  Dr.  L.  R. 
Klemm,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hamilton, 
Ohio ;  A.  P.  Cbapin,  Editor  Educational  Oa- 
tettc,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4.  Pestalozzian  Method  of  Teaching 
Number.  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  Principal 
Cortland  Normal  School. 

5.  Model  School  and  Primary  Methods. 
Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle,  Oswego  Normal  School. 

6.  Methods  in  Botany.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Lennon,  Hrockport  Normal  School. 

7.  Methods  in  Arithmetic  Dr.  James  M. 
Ca*sety,  Principal  Buffalo  Normal  School. 

8.  Methods  in  Penmanship.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Bearce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

9.  Methods  in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Professor  A.  S.  Downing,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

10.  Methods  in  School  Management.  Dr. 
Jerome  Allen,  Editor  School  Journal,  New 
York  City;  Professor  N.  L.  Benham,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

11.  Methods  In  History.  Dr.  L.  R. 
Klemm,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  Hon.  T.   V.    Welch,   Superintendent 


State  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  J.  F. 
Trott,  President  Boaid  of  Education,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

12.  psychology  in  its  application  to 
Teaching.  General  T.  J.  Morgan,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

13.  Methods  in  the  Natural  Sciences 
with  Easy  Experiments.  Dr.  A.  R.  Home, 
Editor  National  Educator,  Allentown,  Pa. 

14.  Methods  in  Physiology.  Professor 
W.  H.  Lennon,  Brock  port  Normal  School. 

15.  German  Department.  Professor  W. 
L.  MacGowan  (Heidelberg  University), 
Smethport,  Pa. 

16.  French  Department.  Professor  J.  D. 
Gaillard  (Paris),  Principal  Gail  lard's  School 
of  Languages,  New  York  City. 

17.  Department  of  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory. Professor  Mark  B.  Beal,  Principal 
Rochester  School  of  Oratory. 

18.  Department  of  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Law,  and  Business  Forms.  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Burritt,  Secretary  Universal  In- 
formation Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 

19.  Department  of  Music  C.  R.Bill,  Su- 
pervisor of  Music,  Peabody  and  Beverly,  Mass. 

20.  Miscellaneous  Lectures.  Dr.  James 
H.  Hoose,  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  Hon.  T.  V. 
Welch,  Hon.  J.  F.  Trott,  Dr.  Jerome  Allen, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Professor  W.  H.  Lennon. 


Admission  to  all'of  the  first  fourteen  departments  for  the  full  term  of  three  weeks,  $10.00. 
Departments  15, 16,  and  18,  full  course,  $5.00  each. 

Everything  possible  will  be  done  to  make  this  school  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Expenses  will  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  limit.    First-class  board  and  furnished  rooms 
will  be  provided  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $6  per  week. 

Boarding  places  may  be  secured  in  advance  by  addressing  Professor  N.  L.  Benham,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  show  this  to  your  friends  and  extend  the  notice  as  far  as  possible. 

For  further  information,  address 

A.  P.  CHAPIN,  Manager, 

58  West  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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WILMINGTON    COLLEGE, 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO. 

UNDER  THK  CONTROL  OF  ORTHODOX   FRIENDS. 

Aims  to  give  good  opportunities  for  study  and  thorough  instruction.     Three  college 
courses  of  four  years  each,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  6. 

The  College  desires  to  offer  instruction  of  a  high  grade  to  people  of  moderate  means;  to 
which  end  expenses  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.    From  $150  to  $200  will  cover  cost  of  board  . 
and  tuition  for  one  Vear. 

Hard  work,  economy,  and  good  morals  are  encouraged  and  insisted  upon.     Excellent 
religious  influences  are  maintained.    Location  healthful  and  beautiful. 

Spring  term  begins  Fourth  Month  6th,  1887. 
For  catalogues  or  particulars,  address 

J.  B.  UNTHANK,  M.  Sc.f  President 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


The  be«t  practical  Eaailaa 

teat.— Qoantrij  Harlow,  London. 

fW£BS7Te< 


It  has  3000  more  Words  than  any  other  Am. 
Dict'y,  and  nearly  3  times,the  number  of  En- 
gravings. "  It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable 


Wither  without  Patent  Iadez. 

The  latest  issue  of  this  work  comprises 

A  DICTIONARY 

contai.ing  118,000  Words,  and  3000  Engnrtnca. 

A  CAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

25,000  Titles,  with  pronunciation,  Ac,  (Just  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ;  also  various  Tablet, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  OS  Supreme  Coort.aad  to  ■ 

recommended  by  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and  by  the  leading  College  p***n»««*^ 

Published  by  Q.AC.  MERBIAM  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Matt. 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 

Or  FOREIGN  LITERATTOE,  SCIENCE,  AND  AST- "THE  LITIRATTOE  OF  TEE  WOSXA" 
1887.-rOH.TY-THIIir)   -VmA-R. 


The  foreign  magazines  embody  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  writers  of  Europe.    It  is  the  aha  of  sat  | 
Eclectic  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  all  the  representative  articles  thus  given  to  the  world. 

The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  science,  Essay;  Mteviews,  Biographical  Sketches,  ' 
Papers,  Art  Criticism,  Travels,  Poetry,  and  Short  Stories.  I 

Its  Editorial  Departments  comprise  Literary  Notices,  dealing  with  current  home  hooks;  £**•] 

Jfn  Literary  Notes,  Science,  and  Art,  summarizing  briefly  the  new  discoveries  and  achievemenT 
s  field,  and  consisting  of  choice  extracts  from  new  books  and  foreign  journals.  The  subjoined  1 
exhibit  the  principal  sources  whence  the  material  Is  drawn  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  anil 
whose  articles  may  be  expected  to  appear : 


eigr\ 

this! 


PERIODICALS. 
Quarterly  Review,  Longman's  Magazine, 


Brit  Quarterly  Review, 
Edinburgh  Review, 
Westminster  Review, 
Contemporary  Review, 
Fortnightly  Review, 


New  Quart.  Magazine, 
Temple  Bar, 
Belgravia, 
Good  Words. 
London  Society, 


The  Nineteenth  Century,  Saturday  Review, 


Science  Miscellany, 
Blackwood's  Magazine, 
Cornhill  Magazine, 
Macmillan's  Magazine, 


The  Spectator, 
The  Academy, 
The  Athennum, 
Nature,       etc  etc. 


AUTHOR8. 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L, 


Alfred  Tennyson, 
Professor  Huxley, 
Professor  Tyndsil, 
Rich.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A., 
J.  N.Lockyer,F.R.8., 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
E.  B.  Tyior. 
Professor  Max  Muller, 
Professor  Owen, 
Matthew  Arnold, 


James  Anthony  Frond* ' 
Thomas  Ho" 

Algernon  C 

William  Black, 
Mrs-Oliphant, 
Cardinal  Newman, 
Cardinal  Manning* 
Miss  Thackeray, 
Thomas  Hardy, 
R.  Buchanan, 


The  aim  of  the  Eclectic  is  to  be  instructive  and  not  sensational,  and  It  commends  itself  ] 
to  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful  readers  who  desire  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment. 

8TEEL  ENGRAVINGS.— The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  volumes  of  over  one  1 
seven  hundred  pages.    Each  of  these  volumes  contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  a>  I 
attraction  of  the  magazine. 

TERMS.— Single  copies,  45  cents ;  one  copy,  one  year,  16 ;  five  copies,  S20.   Trial  subscription  for  I 
months,  $1.   The  Eclectic  and  any  14  magazine,  98»  postage  free. 


E.  B.  JPELTON,  Publisher. 

a5  Bond  Street,  New  Yedti 
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norsforch 


Acid 


■*• 


Phosphate. 


For   Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness, 

Diminished  Vitality,  etc* 


-^p- 


Prepared  according  ta  the  directions  of  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  iron 
with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by 
the  system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


AS  A  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

DR.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says:  "From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recom- 
mend It  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially  in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

FOR  WAKEFULNESS. 

Db.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  says :  "  I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who 
was  a  bard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him." 

IN  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

Db.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

FOR  THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

D»-  C  A.  PERNATjD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with 
be:   sflelal  results,  especially  in  cases  where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 


Ir  vigorating,  Strengthening,  Healthful,  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.       Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BgWABE    OP    Xa^CTX'.A.TXOafcTS. 


Equitable  Mortgage  Company. 

i      \  IT!   AL,        - 

per  cent.     FARM  MORTGAGES.    7  per 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  GUARANTEED. 

Ll<*ttt   nl     »f 

i 

REASONS  WHY  OUR  LOANS  HAVE 


AS   YOKK,  Corner  Full  on 

<  .- 

run .\m.irfeiiA.  ussoath  ponrili 

<  II  \K\ 

ROSTO*.  23  ■ 

KANSAS  III 


IE  GIRARO  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITY  AND  TRUST 

OP  I 


aoao  OUoatuiu  fltrcei 


uroiiroirifi  im.  auxrca  :  itfi^H 


[J 

MOINES  LOAN  AND  Ti 

EDWARD  FORSYTH 


Vou.  vn. 
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Educational  Interests 

'he 


SOCIETY  OF  ISHHSS 


School  and  Rome- 

•£.7  FIFTH  MONTH,  1887.  b— 


- 
n  Korciffl  Lan.t'i. 


PHILADELPHIA  MORTGAGE  AND  TRUST 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOfci I 


Training  Class  for  Teach  e 

GLENS  FAXXS.  N.  Y- 

E  R  .V  L 

August  I  to  18,  Inclusive. 
Tuition  for  entire  C 

s  \t.  c<  >r  i 

August  I  to  26,  iacluti 

LECTDM 
STSTKTJCT* 


SHERMAN  WILLIAMS. 


W.  J.  BALL  A 


CALDWELL  CHESTNUT 

&  CO.  ST. 

DIAMONDS    AND    PRECIOUS     GEMS, 


FINE  WATCHES,  CLOCKS, 
and  CLOCK  SETS. 


CHOlCt 
OBJECTS  - 


WELRY.  AMERICAN  POTTERY, 

ELECTRO-PLATED  WA  ART  METAL  WOR> 


The  Organ  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Friends  in  America, 

The  Student. 


Vol.  VII.  FIFTH  MONTH,  1887.  No.  8. 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  AT 

Green  and  Coulter  Streets,  Germantown,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

.Martha  H.  Garrett,  Isaao  M.  Oox. 

Corresponding  Editor,  Businas  Editor, 

A88OOIATE  EDITORS : 

Isaac  Shahplbk,  Haverford  College.  Pa.  Josiah  W.  Leeds,  Germantown,  Pa. 

C.  Cafby  Baldkrston,  Weattown,  Pa.  Hknry  N.-Hoxik;  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Nicholson  &  Brother,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Friend*' 
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804  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  SrODBKT  is  ehteekd  at  Philadelphia  P.  0.,  Pa.,  as  Seoonb-Clas*  Mail  Matter. 


EDITORIAL. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  latelv  to  obtain  advertisements  of 
what  our  readers,  teachers  especially,  want  for  the  coming  long 
vacation,  summer  schools  and  healthful  boarding  places,  of  the  latter 
only  such  as  are  known  to  our  friends,  and  can  be  recommended. 
We  shall  gladly  give  what  further  information  we  can  on  these 
subjects.  For  those  wanting  to  sojourn  some  weeks  in  a  delightful 
country,  at  moderate  expense,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  apply  to  L. 
8.  Dow,  .218  Washington  Street,  Boston,  for  two  guide-books  issued 
by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  and  sold  last  year  for  six  cents 
each. 

Lists  of  the  departments  in  different  summer  schools  will  be  found 
on  our  advertising  pages.  Schools  of  Methods,  to  furnish  fpr  a  few 
weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  a  series  of  normal  lectures  and  models 
of  teaching,  are  a  specialty  of  this  time.  The  choice  among  these 
will  depend  partly  on  individual  preference  for  the  locality,  partly 
on  the  instructors.  They  mostly  occupy  the  same  period — three 
weeks  in  midsummer,  and  furnish  instruction  in  nearly  the  same 
variety  of  subjects. 

Of   the   instructors  those  of  the  Saratoga  school  are  probably 
best  known  and  most  highly  valued  by  Student  readers,  several  of 
whom  attended  this  school  last  year  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
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learnt  to  prize  the  instructions  of  certain  men  there,  notably  those 
of  Professor  Wm.  H.  Payne,  of  Ann  Arbor.  With  this  School  of 
Methods  is  combined  Stern's  Summer  School  of  Languages,  begin- 
ning one  week  earlier  and  closing  one  week  later  than  the  other 
departments.  Instruction  is  given  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  according  to  the  system  of  Professor  Stern,  of  New  York 
city.  In  the  German- and  French  classes  those  languages  are  used 
exclusively  in  all  the  grades. 

The  Asbury  Park  school  has  no  school  of  languages  attached  to  it, 
but  it  does  give  methods  of  teaching  German  and  I?  rench,  and  from 
its  position  by  the  sea  offers  facilities  for  the  study  of  marine  plants 
and  animals  in  the  department  of  Natural  History.  To  some  the 
vicinity  of  Ocean  Grove,  with  its  various  meetings,  and  of  other 
pleasant  seaside  resorts,  will  be  an  inducement  to  choose  this. 

The  Niagara  Fails  school  offers  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching 
all  the  common  school  branches  at  very  little  cost,  making  extra 
charges  for  languages,  music,  etc 

At  Glenn  Falls,  N  Y.,  is  advertised  a  "  training  class  for  teachers," 
giving  much  the  same  course  as  the  other  schools,  probably  in  a 
little  quieter  surroundings. 

Ana  at  Normal  Park,  Illinois,  near  Chicago,  will  be  the  North- 
western Summer  School,  under  the  care  of  Francis  W.  Parker,  whose 
Quincy  methods  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  require  ex- 
planation or  recommendation.  There  is  no  teaching  of  language, 
except  our  own  tongue,  but  experimental  science  in  various 
branches.  This  school  will  probably  be  specially  helpful  to 
teachers  of  young  children,  aud  it  will  be  very  convenient  to  those 
who  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Chicago  immediately  preceding  it. 

Of  other  summer  schools,  not  for  teachers  more  than  others  de- 
sirous of  self-improvement,  the  Schools  of  Languages  at  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  and  Amherst,  Mass.,  are  reported  by  those  who  have  attended 
them  as  giving  good  instruction,  combined  with  much  that  is  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery  and  intelligent 
companionship.  The  Sauveur  School,  at  Oswego,  uses  the  so-called 
natural  method  even  in.  the  teaching  of  ancient  languages,  and  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  brings  on  its  pupils  in  this  way 
more  rapidly,  and  with  more  pleasure,  than  by  the  usual  methods  of 
the  schools.  One  can  here  spend  nearly  the  whole  day  in  a  succes- 
sion of  interesting  lessons,  lectures,  and  talks  in  a  foreign  language, 
so  that  somewhat  the  same  advantage  is  gained  as  by  a  temporary 
residence  abroad. 


The  closing  meeting  of  Friends' Teachers'  Association,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  excellent  series  of  meetings  of 
the  current  echool  year.  The  addresses  were  all  by  educators  wnose 
prominence  entitles  them  to  be  listened  to  with  attention.  Principal 
Charles  F.  Kiag,  of  Boston,  spoke  on  "  Maps  and  Map-Drawing." 
He  recommended  the  use  of  putty  in  making  relief  maps,  and  the 
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use  in  drawing  of  printed  outline  maps  to  be  filled  in  by  the  pupil. 
C.  F.  King  is  President  of  the  National  Summer  School  of  Methods. 
A  very  helpful  talk  was  given  by  Superintendent  Thomas  M.  Bal- 
liet,  of  the  Reading  public  schools,  on  "  The  Training  of  the  Feel- 
ings." A  report  of  it  will  be  found  on  another  page.  The  speaker 
eviuced  a  warm  interest  in  the  careful  moral  training  of  the  youngi 
and  threw  out  valuable  suggestions.  Professor  Alexander  E.  Frye 
spoke  on  "  The  Influence  of  Continental  Relief  in  Geography  and 
History."  The  suggestive  character  of  his  address  made  one  wish 
that  he  had  been  allowed  time  to  expand  his  ideas  farther.  Both 
Professor  Frye  and  Superintendent  BalJiet  will  give  instruction  at 
Saratoga  this  summer.  The  remaining  address — and  it  wa9  among 
the  best — was  a  paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Biology,"  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Wilson,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  This  address, 
also,  is  reported  in  this  issue. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Wilson,  above  referred  to,  suggests  the  ques- 
tion whether  instruction  in  biology  in  our  denominational  schools  is 
keeping  pace  with  the  times.  It  is  a  line  of  study  that  has  been 
held  in  special  favor  among  Friends.  The  healthful  tramps  through 
fields  and  woods  that  it  encourages,  the  love  that  it  cultivates  for 
the  beautiful  in  nature — which  should  be  doubly  cherished  by  us 
who  eschew  art— the  keeuness  in  observing  which  it  begets,  the 
thought  power  developed  by  thinking  on  the  causes  and  the  relations 
of  things,  and  the  thoughtfulness  that  these  problems  should  excite, 
all  entitle  the  study  of  botany  and  zoology  to  the  favor  in  which 
they  have  been  held.  But  the  last  two  or  three  decades  have  added 
vastly  to  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  In  fact,  the  name 
biology  is  now  so  much  used  just  because  added  knowledge  shows 
that  zoology  and  botany  should  properly  be  studied  together  as  one 
science  of  life  (biology),  since  animals  and  plants  in  their  lower 
forms  run  into  each  other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  well- 
defined  line  between  them.  But  much  as  the  knowledge  of  these 
sciences  has  improved,  the  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching 
them  is  probably  greater.  The  idea  of  substituting  natural  science 
for  classical  study  is  so  comparatively  recent  that  the  art  of  teach- 
ing the  sciences  has  had  much  less  time  to  develop  than  has  been 
the  case  with  classics.  Even  jet  science-teaching  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  already  it  has  made  laige  strides  in  acquiring  efficiency  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline  and  learning.  An  examination  of  Col- 
ton's  Zoology,  recently  published,  has  impressed  us  anew  with  the 
improvements  in  the  manner  of  presenting  the  subject  since  we  went 
to  school,  and  with  the  great  possibilities  of  this  study  as  a  means  of 
training  and  of  enjoyment.  The  method  of  this  author — as  is^et 
forth  more  fully  in  our  book  notices  on  a  subsequent  page— is  to 
direct  the  pupil  in  making  his  own  observations  of  animals,  furnish- 
ing helps  for  laboratory  study.  Some  of  our  best  Friends'  schools 
now  have  well-appointed  chemical  laboratories  which  are  a  potent 
factor  in  teaching  chemistry.    Why  should  they  not  also  have  bio- 
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logical  laboratories?  At  Westtown,  especially,  great  benefit  might 
be  conferred  on  the  pupil  by  ihis  means.  So  many  Westtown  boys 
and  girls  live  in  the  country,  where  the  readiest  means  of  relaxation 
lie  in  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  around  them,  that  a 
thorough  initiation  into  this  study  might  prove  a  precious  boon, 
bringing  brightness  and  strength  and  "  sweetness  and  light "  into 
their  after  lives. 


Here  is  one  more  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  projected 
IAierary  Review;  this  from  New  England : 

"  I  would  just  like  to  express  my  most  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
project  of  starting  a  new  literary  paper,  or  of  enlarging  The  Stu- 
dent. Our  Society  needs  such  a  paper,  and  the  times  demand  it 
No  one  reveres  the  memory  of  oar  ancient  worthies  more  than  I.  I 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  their  character,  but  I  realize  that  that 
character  was  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  principles  to  which 
they  were  so  intensely  loyal.  The  maintenance  of  these  principles 
is  our  work  ;  and  we  roust  do  it  not  simply  by  referring  the  world 
to  our  past  record,  but  by  showing  how  beautifully  these  principles 
are  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.  True  Quakerism  can  never  be  satis- 
fied with  past  achievements ;  as '  Primitive  Christianity  revived '  it 
must  be  aggressive." 

There  is  yet  not  so  much  said  to  help  the  project,  as  to  make  the 
way  clear  before  any  who  might  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work 
of  editing  a  Quarterly  of  high  character,  worthily  representing  the 
best  thought  of  Friends  in  America.  For  it  must  be  considerable 
a  financial  venture,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  it  without 
some  friends  of  the  enterprise  were  willing  to  give  considerable 
amounts  to  start  it.  Why  should  not  such  an  effort  to  spread  the 
truth  be  endowed  like  a  college  or  school  ? 

While  still  looking  forward  hopefully  and  trying  to  open  the  way 
for  a  more  general  literary  journal,  the  expressions  we  have  had 
from  our  supporters  are  such  that  it  is  thought  best  meanwhile  to 
continue  The  Student  in  its  present  character. 


NOTICE. 

An  effort  is  making  to  form  a  dub  of  teachers  of  Friends'  schools 
to  attend  the  National  School  of  Methods  at  Saratoga  this 
summer.  Those  who  join  it  can  thus  obtain  a  considerable  discount 
from  the  regular  charge  for  tuition.  Any  teacher  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  who  thinks  of  attending  the  Saratoga  School,  is  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  undersigned,  who  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
information  and  circulars. 

Joseph  Rhoads,  Jil, 

1609  Broome  Street,  Wilmington,  Del 
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THE  STUDY  OP  BIOLOGY.* 

t 

Abstract  of  a  paper  by  E.  B.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Bryn 

Mawr  College. 

The  subjects— biology — is  so  large,  embracing,  as  it  does,  zoology, 
botany,  embryology,  paleontology,  geology,  and  all  the  other 
sciences,  relating  to  living  things,  that  it  seems  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  treat  of  it  in  a  brief  paper.  One  would  very  naturally, 
doubt  the  possibility  of  teaching  so  broad  a  subject  at  all  during 
the  period  of  life  allotted  to  scholastic  education.  But,  notwith- 
standing its  comprehensiveness,  biology  can  profitably  form  part  of 
a  school  and  college  curriculum.  But  before  taking  up  the  methods 
of  teaching  it,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the 
science. 

Although  the  name, "  biology,"  has  but  recently  come  into  gene-, 
ral  use,  the  subject  was  studied  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Aristotle 
and  Pliny.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Linnaeus  took  it  up  that  it 
began  to  assume  a  form  much  resembling  that  in  which  it  appears 
now,  and  the  ideas  of  this  eminent  scholar  even  were  very  different 
from  those  of  modern  scientists.  His  notion  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  animal,  the  plant,  aud  the  mineral  Linnaeus  stated  thus : 
M  Stones  grow,  plants  grow  and  live,  animals  grow  and  live  and 
feel."  Within  the  last  thirty  -years  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  animal  and  the  plant  has  vanished,  and  the  typical  animal  and 
the  typical  plant,  which  seem  so  distinct,  are  found  to  be  connected; 
lower  down  in  the  scale  of  life  by  plants  that  resemble  animals,  and 
animals  that  resemble  plants,  and  by  microscopic  living  organisms 
that  resemble  neither.  And  the  series  of  investigations  by  dis- 
tinguished German  scientists  between  1845  and  1860,  which  proved 
that  both  kinds  of  living  things  were  made  of  tbe^ame  materiul, 
protoplasm,  firmly  established  the  view  of  the  close  connection  be- 
tween these  two  kingdoms  of  nature.  » 

Now  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  biology.  To  study  it  moans 
to  study  living  things  as  a  whole.  But  you  must  notice  the  differ-; 
ence  between  studying  living  things  asa  whole, and  studying  the  whole 
of  living  things.  The  former  may  be  compassed  with  ease  by  study-, 
ing  a  comparatively  few  representatives  of  the  latter.  And  such  a 
course  is  much  more  educating  than  the  study  of  either  zoology  on 
botany  alone.  This  view  is  gaining  ground,  as  is  evinced  by  the, 
progress  of  biological  study  in  England,  and,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  in  this  country. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  this  branch  of  science  in  colleges  and  universities ;  but 
three  poiuts  seem  pretty  well  settled :     (1)  Plants  should  be  studied 

♦This  and  the  following  article  are  written  out  from  notes  taken  of  the  ad- 
dresses given  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  Professor  Balliet  at  Friends'  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia.  They  do  not  aim  to  give  the  full  language  of  the 
speakers,  but  the  substance  of  their  teaching.  ! 
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along  with  animals,  neither  of  them  alone;  (2)  the  structure 
of  au  organism  should  be  studied  before  the  functions  of  its  organs; 
the  pupil  should  examiue  how  the  organs  are  formed  before  learn- 
ing now  they  work ;  and,  (3)  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  single 
facts  are  of  little  significance  when  taken  alone.  It  is  only  when 
we  perceive  their  relations  to  one  another  that  facts  are  instructive. 
Pupils  should  always  seek  to  know  a  fact  in  its  bearings  upon 
related  facts,  thus  searching  with  Professor  Huxley  for  the  great 
relations  of  all  living  things. 

In  order  to  teach  biology  practically  one  point,  especially,  is  to 
be  insisted  on,  namely,  that  laboratory  work  is  as  important  as 
lectures.  It  is  by  personal  examination  of  specimens  that  a  student 
must  learn  animals  and  plants.  But  to  carry  on  this  examination 
successfully  and  without  waste  of  time  careful,  intelligent  guidance 
must  be  had.  The  following  course  is  suggested :  First,  examine  a 
few  common  plants  and  animals  that  are  typical  representatives  of 
the  main  divisions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Then 
study  with  thoroughness  one  plant  and  one  animal.  This  will 
acquaint  the  student  with  many  of  the  general  problems  to  be 
solved  in  biological  study.  And  we  find  that  numerous  problems 
that  seem  so  complex  as  presented  in  the  higher  forms  are  solved 
for  ns  in  the  lower.  As  an  aid  in  this  work  in  college,  Huxley  and 
Martin's  Hand-book  is  to  be  strongly  recommended.  Moreover,  in 
all  this  work  the  pencil  should  be  constantly  wed,  and  drawings 
made.  This  will  insure  accurate  observation,  and  will  impress  the 
form  and  position  of  organs  upon  the  memory. 

As  a  next  step  it  is  well  to  learn  the  outlines  of  classification. 
Bv  this  time  the  pupil  will  have  acquired  a  good  foundation  on 
which  to  build  up  a  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology. 
As  a  last  step  in  this  geueral  course  he  should  learn  how  plants  and 
animals  are  classified.  For  attaining  this  end  the  study  of  sys- 
tematic botany  and  the  examination  of  plants  is  an  excellent 
means. 

The  value  of  such  a  course  as  the  above  is  two-fold  in  kind. 
First,  educational — it  trains  the  eye  to  see,  the  hand  to  manipulate 
and  draw,  and  the  mind  to  compare  and  to  generalize.  Furthermore, 
it  cultivates  a  taste  for  nature,  and  reveals  the  wouderful  laws  of 
creation.  Second,  such  a  course  furnishes  a  firm  foundation  for 
special  study,  whether  in  original  scientific  investigation  or  in  med- 
icine. 

The  problems  of  biology  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
chemistry  and  physics;  but  they  are  not  so.  precise.  It  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  law  and  order  rule,  and  that  all  phenomena  stand 
in  relation  to  one  another. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  teaching  biology  to  children  of  secondary 
grade.  Do  not  attempt  it.  Their  minds  are  not  mature  enough, 
nor  have  they  the  preliminary  knowledge  required.  Chemistry  and 
physics  should  be  studied  first.  Therefore  leave  biology  proper  till 
later ;  but  teach  them  natural  history.    Encourage  them  to  observe 
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out-of-doors  both  animals  and  plants,  to  notice  the  pollen  of  flowers, 
the  caterpillars  spinning  cocoons  and  emerging  as  butterflies,  the 
nettled  wings  of  the  dragon  fly,  the  mosquito  TarvK  wriggling  in 
standing  water,  the  hatching  of  frog's  eggs,  and  everything  else 
that  they  can  observe  either  in  a  state  of  nature  or  in  boxes  or 
jars.  Have  them  to  make  collections.  Teach  them  to  make  outline 
drawings  of  what  they  see,  and  encourage  them  to  study  and  read 
popular  books.  Use  Morris'  little  book  on  zoology — the  drawings  in 
it  are  excellent  models — and  Gray's  How  Plank  Orotc;  later,  use 
Golton's  Practical  Zoology  and  Gray's  Manual. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  not  claim  an  undue  share  of  time  and 
attention  for  biology ;  but  it  has  a  place  in  a  scheme  of  education 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  fill,  to  train  the  eye,  to  excite  a 
love  of  nature,  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  greatest  mysteries  of 
creation. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  FEELINGS. 
By  Superintendent  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

To  repeat  an  elementary  fact  of  psychology  2  Thought  causes 
emotion,  emotion  causes  volition.  And  the  character  of  the  action 
that  follows  the  volition  depends  not  only  on  the  thought,  but  on 
the  emotion  or  feeling  that  prompts  the  volition.  Consequently,  to 
secure  right  actions  we  need  to  secure  right  feelings,  as  well  as  right 
thoughts  or  ideas.  It  is  important,  then,  that  the  teacher  should 
know  how  to  cultivate  those  feelings  that  are  good,  and  to  eradicate, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  such  as  are  bad. 

Iu  order  to  do  this  it  is  a  desideratum  to  possess  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  processes  and  laws  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing. 
And  here  comes  in  the  question,  how  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of 
these  laws  and  processes.  From  books?  No;  not  at  first.  Books 
are  good  to  finish  off  one's  study,  but  it  must  begin  inductively. 
The  principles  stated  in  books  on  psychology  are  mere  rules  to  the 
student,  unless  his  understanding  of  them  is  based  on  facts  that  he 
has  himself  observed.  Get  your  facts  by  observing  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  people  around  you.  Especially  study  the  minds  of 
your  pupils. 

In  studying  child  feeling  we  are,  however,  liable  to  make  two 
mistakes.  First,  that  of  assuming  that  the  child  has  the  same  feel- 
ings as  the  adult.  A  cfommon  error  of  this  class  is  that  of  supposing 
that  the  crying  of  children  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  same 
kinds  of  feeling  as  is  evinced  by  the  weeping  of  adults.  But,  as 
observant  mothers  know,  the  crying  of  infants  is  rarely  real  weep- 
ing.  i.  e.,  it  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  tears.  When  tears  are 
shed  by  the  little  child  there  are  usually  other  indications  of  real 
emotion ;  whereas  tearless  crying  is  indicative  merely  of  discomfort* 
The  emotions  that  are  roost  developed  in  early  childhood  are  the 
lower  animal  emotions,  pertaining  to  the  instincts  of  self-preserva- 
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tion.  The  better  feeling*  become  strong  at  m  later  period.  Accord- 
ingly, while  trying  to  cultivate  the  higher  emotions  it  will  not  do  to 
presume  too  much  oo  their  power  to  regelate  conduct* 

Tbe  second  mistake  in  dealing  frith  feeling  b  the  prevalent  notion 
that  talking  about  a  feeling  m  cultivating  it.  If  too  talk  to  a  boy 
about  loving  his  brother  too  address  bis  reason,  not  bis  emotional 
nature.  Yon  may  indfrectly  reach  hk  conscience ;  hot  yon  ought 
as  veil  expect  to  excite  the  pleasure  of  melody  by  talking  of  music, 
as  to  arouse  an  emotion  by  talking  about  it. 

The  feelings  grow  by  use.  Just  as  one's  arm  becomes  muscular 
with  plroty  of  exercise :  just  as  the  if—jn  or  the  memory  develops 
with  study — so  the  feeling  of  soger  becomes  stronger  the  more  it  is 
indulged,  and  also  the  better  feelings  grow  with  exercise.  Right 
emotions  should,  therefore,  be  called  into  play  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, while  wrong  feelings  should  never  be  called  into  play  if  it  can 
he  avoided.  Avoid  all  occasion  of  offense.  As  memory  or  the  will 
may  be  weakened  by  disuse,  so  may  bad  feelings. 

As  to  developing  right  feci iog.  suppose  you  have  a  boy  who  shows 
a  lack  of  kind  feeling  toward  you:  do  him  a  kindness  when  the 
occasion  offer*,  then  do  not  wait  for  him  to  thank  you,  but  torn 
awav  and  pot  him  under  tbe  necesritv  of  seeking  the  opportunity  to 
erp^shBgnriUHfe  After  that  t^  tne  efect  of  a  kind  word  on 
him. 

Conscience  has  for  its  main  element  feeling;  and  this,  as  the  other 
feelings,  is  developed  by  exercue,  The  child's  conscience  is  un- 
developed ;  and,  therefore,  appeals  to  it  should  never  be  depended 
on  solely  in  the  government  of  a  school.  Such  an  attempt  is  sure 
to  fail.  "  But  where  it  can  safely  he  done  the  conscience  of  pupils 
should  be  appealed  to,  in  order  to  develop  it  by  use. 

In  seeking  for  means  to  cultivate  the  emotions,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  feelings  involve  thoughts  or  ideas.  Sympathy  involves 
the  thought  of  suffering ;  fear,  the  thought  of  injury.  But  in  order 
lor  an  idea  to  be  efficient  in  excitin*  emotion,  it  must  be,  not  an 
abstract  idea,  but  a  concrete  one.  Present  a  concrete  case,  if  you 
wish  to  arouse  a  live  emotion.  The  wonderful  influence  of  Pilgrim' $ 
Provrr**  is  due  largely  to  the  conereteness  of  its  representations. 
The  Bible  is  full  of  such  cases.  When,  for  instance,  Jesus  wished 
to  excite  in  a  certain  lawyer  some  sense  of  neighborly  love,  he  added 
to  his  brief  summary  of  the  law  the  parable  of  the  man  who  fell 
among  thieves  and  the  good  Samaritan. 

The  best  way  to  weaken  a  feeling  is  to  think  about  it.  Praising 
good  feelings  will  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  them.  Do  not 
make  children  think  of  any  feeling  that  you  wish  to  strengthen. 
Under  this  head  a  suggestion  may  oe  given  on  teaching  reading. 
If  you  wish  to  get  an  appropriate  rendering  of  a  pnssage  expressing 
strong  emotion^do  not  mention  the  emotion,  but  present  as  forcibly 
as  possible  the  thought  that  causes  it. 

while,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  naming  an  emotion 
usuallv  tends  rather  to  destroy  it  than  to  cause   it,  there  are 
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words  which  call  up  certain  ideas  so  vividly  as  to  awaken  strong 
feeling.     What  power  lies  in  the  words,  "  Home,  sweet  home  " ! 

In  attempting  to  expel  a  bad  feeling,  it  is  not  desirable,  even 
though  possible,  to  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  place  of  it.  It  is  both 
safest  and  easiest  to  displace  it  with  a  good  feeling.  For  certain 
feelings  are  incompatible.  The  one  will  expel  the  other.  Anger 
can  sometimes  be  turned  off  by  exciting  mirth.  Selfishness  must 
be  cured  by  developing  generosity.  Virtue  and  vice  are  mutually 
expulsive.  In  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  a  different  one,  we  should 
"  overcome  evil  with  good."  There  is  a  lever  to  every  human  soul 
if  too  do  but  know  how  to  touch  it 

In  conclusion,  keep  children  out  of  temptations  which  they  are 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  resist*  For  instance,  do  not  ask  children 
to  confess,  to  tell  on  themselves.  It  is  presenting  a  terrible  tempta- 
tion to  lie.  Again,  do  not  caution  children  against  forms  of  evil 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  think  of.  A  minister, 
when  on  one  occasion  filling  the  place  of  a  brother  clergyman  in  a 
rustic  community,  took  the  opportunity  to  preach  on  the  dangers  of 
reading  Shakespeare.  The  most  conspicuous  fruit  of  his  labor  was 
seen  in  the  large  number  of  young  men  and  bovswho  soon  procured 
cheap  copies  of  Shakespeare  and  set  to  reading  tbera.  Another 
danger  of  this  class  lies  in  the  detailed  reports  of  crime  contained 
in  newspapers.    Such  descriptions  cannot  fail  to  poison  the  minds 


of  the  young. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT.    I. 


Whatever  the  importance  attached  to  government,  it  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  method 
must  be  determined  by  its*ability  to  attain  the  end  sought.  What, 
then,  is  the  end  of  school  government?  What  is  the  influence  that 
a  successful  system  of  government  shall  be  expected  to  have  upon 
the  pupils  of  a  school  ?  The  end  of  government  in  the  schools  is 
chiefly  comprehended  in  the  development  of  moral  tendencies  and 
the  formation  of  correct  habit  el 

Under  the  head  of  moral  tendencies  first  to  be  noticed  is  truthful- 
ness. There  is  probably  no  characteristic  in  childhood  or  youth 
which  promises  more  for  the  future  than  that  of  truthfulness.  It 
is  the  index  of  an  honest  heart*  and  points  forward  to  a  life  of  pur- 
pose and  integrity.  A  love  for  the  truth  for  truth's  sake  and  a  con- 
fidence in  the  tendencies  and  power  of  truth  furnish  the  basis  of 
substantial  character,  and  without  these  the  foundation  is  but  sand. 

Somewhat  related  to  truthfulness  and  apt  to  be  influenced  in  the 
government  of  pupils  is  confidence  in  humanity.  Fortunate  is  the 
individual  whose  eyes  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
human  conduct.  From  trusting  others  he  learns  to  trust  himself, 
and  thus  grows  stronger  in  his  own  integrity. 

The  power  of  self-control  is  an  important  element  in  the  moral 
character,  and  should  ever  be  regarded  in  the  discipline  of  the- 
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schools.  **  The  aim  of  your  discipline,"  say*  Spencer,  "ahould  be 
to  produce  a  self-governing  being,  aot  to  produce  a  being  to  be  gov- 
erned by  others." 

The  motives  of  an  individual  will  in  the  end  determine  the  nature 
of  his  conduct,  though  actions  which  are  right  within  themselves 
mar  sometimes  he  obtained  through  improper  motives*-  In  dealing 
who  children  the  motire  should  be  made  the  end  rather  than  the 
conduct. 

The  knb\U  of  the  pupils  decide  in  large  measure  the  genera]  order 
of  a  scbooL  Through  continued  discipline  habits  are  formed  or 
modified.  Hence,  a  Terr  close  relation  of  interdependence  is  found 
to  exist  between  the  formation  of  habits  and  the  government  of 
pupils.  While  the  order  of  the  school  is  not  the  chief  end,  through 
proper  efforts  to  secure  a  chief  end  (thai  is,  the  formation  of  correct 
habits),  order  is  apt  to  he  obtained.  Hie  great  work  of  school  life 
k  the  formation  of  proper  habits.  Good  habits  of  thought  and 
conduct  are  vastly  more  important  to  a  student  than  the  knowledge 
which  he  may  acquire  while  in  school. 

To  the  above  as  constituting  the  end  of  school  government  may 
he  added  the  protection  of  individual  rights  and  the  facilitation  of 
instruction.  The  diligent  student  is  entitled  to  an  orderly  sur- 
rounding, and  instruction  cannot  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  in  the 
presence  of  disorder. 

The  method  of  government  most  likely  to  secure  the  above-named 
ends  is  the  method  to  be  sought  and  practiced. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  governing  forces,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  government.  1.  Government  hv  forces  or  principles  act- 
ing in  the  pupils — self-government.  2.  Government  by  forces  or 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  from  without — "govern- 
ment by  others."  So  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  pupils,  self-government  is  the  system  most  likely  to  secure 
the  ends  desired.  But  in  the  ordinary  school  it  will  be  found  nec- 
essary to  rely  to  some  extent  on  the  second  method,  epecially  in  the 
case  of  small  children.  The  most  difficult  age  to  manage  is  that 
from  nine  to  fourteen,  when  the  pupil's  individuality  is  too  strong 
to  allow  him  to  be  controlled  by  others  and  his  judgment  and  sel£ 
respect  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  control  himself. 
Skillful  is  the  teacher  who  can  wisely  apply  outward  resources  and 
properlv  aid  in  the  development  of  right  principles  and  tendencies 
during  this  critical  period. 

Then  what  are  the  chief  governing  principles  and  forces,  and  what 
are  their  relations  as  employed  in  the  government  of  a  school  ? 

1.  The  influences  acting"  from  within,  or  those  which  are  in  the 
main  to  be  relied  upon  iu  self-government,  are  intelligence,  moral 
strength*  and  interest  in  study.  Through  the  increase  of  these,  self- 
government  is  made  practicable, 

2.  Principal  among  the  influences  to  be  employed  in  the  system 
which  governs  from  without — governs  by  others — are  moral  force  in 
the  teacher,  and  brute  force  or  stick. 
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The  relations  of  these  forces  are,  first,  as  comparing  the  influ- 
ence of  principles  acting  from  within — principles  of  self-government — 
with  the  forces  acting  from  without,  that  they  vary  in  inverse  ratio. 
As  there  is  a  greater  supply  of  the  former,  there  is  less  demand  for 
the  latter.  When  there  is  little  force  of  character  in  the  pupils,  the 
teacher  must  rely  largely  upon  the  governing  forces  within  himself. 

Second. — When  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  rely  mainly  upon 
influences  of  government  wholly  within  himself,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  a  school  of  very  small  children,  the  relation  of  the  two 
influences — moral  force  and  brute  force,  or  "  stick1 ' — is  found  to  be 
such,  that  the  more  moral  force  there  is  the  less  the  brute  force  re- 
quired, and  the  less  there  is  of  moral  character  in  the  teacher  the 
more  "  stick  "  is  allowable.  The  teacher  who  has  sufficient  regard 
for  right  tendencies  in  the  children,  and  works  the  school  up  to  a 
lively  interest  in  study,  will  have  but  little  use  for  brute  force. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  already  enumerated,  there  is  a  class 
of  secondary  influences,  which  may  be  termed  collateral  aids  to  gov- 
ernment. 

First  among  these  is  a  good  classification  of  the  school.  The 
scholar  who  is  so  classed  and  directed  in  his  studies  that  he  is  en- 
couraged to  study  the  right  thiug  at  the  right  time,  and  by  the 
right  method,  will,  as  a  rule,  cause  but  little  disorder. 

Second. — A  clean  and  well-arranged  room  haB  a  very  wholesome  in- 
fluence upon  the  order  of  the  school.  Cleanliness  and  order  beget 
a  spirit, of  respectfulness,  while  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  desks, 
and  other  furniture  helps  to  regulate  the  posture  and  movements  of 
the  scholars. 

Third. — A  wholesome  industty  among  the  pupils.  Find  a  teacher 
who  maintains  a  spirit  of  earnest  work  in  his  school,  aud  you  find 
one  who  is  regarded  as  a  successful  governor.  "  The  best  order/' 
says  Calkins,  "  does  not  consist  in  maintaining  any  fixed  posture, 
nor  in  absolute  quietness,  but  rather  in  tliat  interested  attention  to 
the  lessons  which  so  occupies  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as  to  leave  no 
inclination  for  disorder." 

Fourth. — The  comfort  of  the  pupils  as  secured  by  a  proper  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  of  the  school- room.  The  experienced 
teacher  soon  learns  that  the  exercise  of  proper  precaution  in  looking 
after  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  room  will  always  yield 
a  rich  reward  in  the  order  and  good  spirit  of  the  school. 

John  W.  Woody. 

New  Garden,  N.  C. 

Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the  beginning  of  life,  and 
every  setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close ;  then  let  every  one  of  thfese 
short  lives  leave  its  sure  record  of  some  kindly  thing  done  for  others — 
some  goodly  strength  of  knowledge  gained  for  yourselves. — Euskin. 

Simplicity  is  that  grace  which  frees  the  soul  from  all  unnecessary 
reflections  upon  itself — Fenelon. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  RAMBLE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

"The  best  of  perfooms  h  jest  fresh  *ir,jrt*k  air,"  ses  he,  "aihont  no  mi*> 
tnr\n—BigUm  Paper*. 

A  lively  recollection  k  with  me  of  the  delight  that  I  experienced 
when  I  found  myself  (with  two  others)  for  the  -first  time  climbing 
one  of  the  mountain  roads  of  Perry  Comity,  Pennsylvania.  Our 
mote  lay  over  the  ridges  from  Newport,  above  Harrisburg,  to  New 
Bloomfield,  five  miles  distant.  With  "  botany  boxes  "  slung  from 
onr  shoulders,  and  with  expectations  at  the  top  notch,  we  stepped 
along  with  but  little  thought  about  the  length  of  the  way  or  the 
difficulty  of  it.  He  who  takes  a  "  constitutional "  regularly  every 
morning  can  scarcely  derive  much  good  from  it,  unless  be  have  some 
other  object  in  his  ramble  than  the  getting  of  a  supply  of  oxygen. 
Like  a  prescribed  course  in  a  gymnasium,  the  unvarying  walk  be- 
comes, in  course  of  time,  distasteful  as  a  dose  of  medicine.  But  when 
one  has  some  enthusiasm,  be  it  a  desire  to  shine  as  a  pedestrian,  or  a 
love  for  beautiful  landscapes,  or  an  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Nature,  then,  indeed,  an  occasional  tramp  across  the  hills  is  of  more 
value  as  a  tonic,  both  physical  and  mental,  than  a  hundred  nostrums. 
So  thought  I  as  we  tramped  along. 

The  geologically  inclined  member  of  the  party  "chattered  stony 
names,  pointing  out  the  great  and,  indeed,  very  noticeable  differ* 
ence  between  the  strata  of  Perry  and  those  of  our  own  Delaware 
County.  The  latter  are  so  altered,  twisted  and  dislocated,  that  I 
verily  believe  the  man  does  not  live  that  is  certain  whether  they 
generally  stand  on  their  edges  (as  has  been  hitherto  thought),  or 
whether  they  lie  nearly  horizontally,  as  is  affirmed  by  one  or  two 
young  geologists  of  the  State  Survey.  The  rocks  of  Perry  County, 
however,  are  of  more  recent  date,  and  are  less  altered  in  their  struc- 
ture and  less  tumbled  about  in  their  beds.  Shales  and  sandstones 
succeed  each  other  regularly,  and  roll  in  gentle  slopes  and  graceful 
curves  over  the  mountains  aud  into  the  valleys.  As  we  walked  be- 
side a  small  stream  that  runs  into  the  Juniata,  on  top  of  a  bank  of 
shale  on  the  roadside,  we  found  a  plant  having  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  "  bouncing  bet"  of  our  grand  mothers'  gardens.  It  is 
shorter  than  these,  and  the  leaves  are  long  and  slender,  Tike  a  spatula. 
This,  we  found  later,  was  the  Pennsylvania  piuk  (Silene  PermsyL 
vaniea).  It  belongs  to  the  family  that  includes  the  bouncing  bets 
before  mentioued,  and  some  others  worthy  of  notice — to  wit :  the 
pinks  or  carnations,  aud  the  catchflys,  so-called.  One  of  these  plants 
is  appropriately  named  catch-fly,  because  it  has  between  each  circle 
of  leaves  on  its  upright  stem  a  ring  of  for  that  is  so  sticky,  it  is  cer- 
tain death  to  any  fly  that  may  light  upon  it.  This  ring  of  tar,  or 
these  numerous  rings  of  tar,  are  an  admirable  protection  to  the 
flowers  and  seeds  of  the  plant  against  the  ravages  of  crawling  in- 
sects such  as  ants,  spiders,  etc.,  that  would  waste  the  precious  pollen 
without  benefiting  the  plant  by  carrying  this  pollen  from  flower  to 
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flower.  This  present  species,  however,  has  no  such  contrivance,  as, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  needed,  since  the  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  sticky, 
affording  but  a  sorry  pathway  to  the  bug  inclined  to  climb  up 
thereby.  Having  put  away  this  plant,  we  went  on  by  the  side  of 
this  stream,  that  looked  clear  and  sparkling  enough  to  be  the  hid- 
ing place  of  trout,  as  it  probably  is. 

We  made  frequent  excursions  to  each  side  of  the  road  after 
swamp-plants,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  found.  The  road  bent 
to  the  left,  and  dipped  into  a  valley,  then,  entering  a  sort  of  ravine, 
we  found  our  stream  again,  and  on  one  side  of  it  arose  a  magnificent 
ledge  of  sandstone,  running  far  up  into  the  air,  and  set  off  gracefully 
by  a  growth  of  hemlock  that  approached  the  very  edge,  shading  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  giving  to  the  ravine  the  weird  appearance  that 
is  only  to  be  seen  where  hemlocks  are.  The  hemlock  is  with  us  a 
rarity,  only  growing  in  a  few.  places  along  our  larger  streams. 
Whether  it  has  reached  these  spots  by  distribution  of  its  seeds  down 
the  streams  whose  headwaters  approach  each  other  up  among  the 
hills,  or  whether  it  was  once  very  common  in  Delaware  County,  I 
cannot  pretend  tQ  say.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  hemlocks  on  their 
height  of  sandstone  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  at  home.  At  the  foot 
of  the  sandstone  we  found  among  the  underwood  a  little  plant  that 
was  a  sore  puzzler  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  long  past  its  flowering,  and  we  had  nothing  to  go  by  in 
our  identification  of  it  but  its  general  appearance  and  a  few  seed 
pods.  This  was  the  Poly  gala  paudfolia,  a  plant  that  bears  most  beauti- 
ful flowers,  fringed  and  rose-tinted.  Here  we  also  found,  what  seemed 
curious,  two  plants  that  are  very  common  in  the  low-down  places  of 
New  Jersey,  but  scarce  in  the  intermediate  country,  which  were  the 
winter-green,  or  Gaultheria^ .and  the  lupine  (Lupinus  perennti).  The 
former  is  well  known  from  its  aromatic  oil,  used  for  flavoring ;  and 
doubtless  the  latter  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many  gardens,  as  I 
am  sure  it  is  quite  as  worthy  of  cultivation  as  many  of  the  exotics. 
Here  in  the  cool  shade  we  sat  down  and  caught  our  breath,  having 
also  refreshed  ourselves  with  water  from  as  sweet  a  spring,  I  sup- 
pose, as  may  be  found  in  many  a  mile.  Near  the  roadside  grew  a 
oush  with  a  resemblance  to  the  elder-berry.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
mountain  elder  (Sambueus  pubens).  Whereas  the  pith  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  elder  is  white,  the  pith  of  this  plant, 
curiously  enough,  is  always  brown.  There  are  other  differences,  but 
this  is  sufficiently  constant  and  curious  to  make  it  worthy  of 
mention. 

We  now  pushed  on  toward  our  stopping-place,  with  appetites  by 
no  means  dull.  Visions  of  upland  dainties  floated  througn  our 
minds,  and  our  feet  clattered  along  the  road  the  smarter  on  account 
of  them.  Not  that  we  did  complain  at  all  when  the  inevitable  and 
unvarying  fried  ham  and  eggs  were  set  before  us ;  our  palates  were 
not  so  nice  that  our  appetites  could  not  prevail  upon  them.  Our 
arrival  in  this  small  town  produced  something  of  a  commotion. 
People  came  to  look  at  us ;  and  no  doubt  some  were  fearful  that  the 
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dynami'er*  had  invaded  their  town.  But  in  the  morning  we  made 
ojr  business  known  by  ;be  hiring  of  a  span  of  mules,  a  carriage,  and 
a  driver,  to  attend  us  further  on  oar  war. 

Tne  carriage  was  an  owi  sort  of  two-seated  buggy,  and  suited 
oar  purpose  a/imirabiy.  We  coo  id  observe  the  plants  by  the  road- 
side, and  o*uA  hvp  in  and  out  easily  every  few  rods.  South  of  the 
village  we  cam*:  upon  an  extensive  growth  of  an  evergreen  huckle- 
berry, a  plant  known  to  botanist*  as  Giybvmria  brachyccra*  It  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  species,  occurring  nowhere  else  in  Pennsylvania, 
so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  and.  in  fact,  only  a  few  localities  are 
known  in  the  c^untrr.  Now  this  plant  is  a  relic  of  the  glacial 
peri  jd.  At  the  time  when  the  great  continental  ice  sheet  covered 
the  earth  down  to  the  headwat-rs  of  the  Delaware,  the  climate 
hereabouts  was  of  such  a  kind  that  plants  in  general  either  elabo- 
rated su«h  sort  of  foliage  tLat  the  icy  atmosphere  was  powerless  to 
destroy  it.  or  else  perished  with  the  cold.  Thus  there  came  into 
being  t hi*  liitle  leather- leaved  huckleberry,  which  can  most  cer- 
tainly ciaira  a  pre- Adamite  ancestry.  It  is  a  curious  thought  that 
those  hiils  have  bevn  the  abiding  place  of  a  whole  race  of  leather- 
leaved  plants,  belonging  to  a  score  of  different  genera  perhaps,  now 
disappeared  completely  with  this  exception.  The  perpetual  winter 
of  the  glacial  epoch  has  given  place  to  the  genial  age  wherein  we 
live. 

Here  we  found  again  our  pink  of  the  day  before.  One  of  the 
party,  becoming  separated  from  the  remainder  for  an  hour,  returned 
with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  smaller  yellow  lady's  slipper 
(Cypripedium  parrijUorum).  This  was  a  prize.  It  bore  two  of  its 
curious  and  beautiful  flowers  at  the  summit  of  a  forked  stem.  These 
flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  spotted  with  magniGcent  splashes  of 
brown.  The  flower  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  C.  acault 
of  our  own  Chester  Valley  hills,  b~*ing  arranged  especially  with  a 
view  to  insect  visitors.  The  sun  beat  upon  our  heads  in  a  most 
oppressive  fashion,  and  once  more  we  rested  in  the  shade  and  drank 
our  fill  of  mountain  water.  There  is  something  attractive  to  the 
writer  about  drinking  out  of  a  wild  spring.  It  seems  like  going 
back  to  first  principles — a  return,  for  a  moment,  to  a  childlike  trust 
in  and  dependence  upon  mother  earth ;  a  drawing  near  to  the  heart 
of  nature.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Individual  and  race  experi- 
ence have  shown  nature  to  be  hard  and  pitiless  to  mankind;  and 
we,  knowing  her  for  a  good  servant  when  bound,  know  her  also  as  a 
stern  ruler  of  her  subjects. 

We  tumbled  into  our  carriage,  and  our  mules  started  on  at  a  good 
pace,  tails  vibrating  and  ears  flapping  to  and  fro.  We  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  Little  Juniata,  the  driver  chatting  pleasantly  about 
wild  turkeys,  which  he  stated  to  inhabit  these  hills  in  good  numbers, 
and  rattlesnakes,  which  he  assured  us  to  be  scarcely  less  numerous. 
This  was  interesting,  but  not  pleasing  information.  The  writer's 
experience  of  venomous  snake*  at  large  was  confined  to  an  en- 
counter with  an  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome  viper  in  the  sandy 
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wood  near  Bridgeport,  N.  J.  This  viper,  iustead  of  crawling  away 
when  a  stick  was  pointed  at  him,  as  most  snakes  do,  suddenly 
turned  round  and  struck  at  the  stick,  and  then  drew  back  with 
neck  enormously  puffed  out,  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  horribly  con- 
tracted, and  every  other  appearance  of  extreme  rage.  Since  then 
I  have  been  cautious  about  meddling  with  snakes.  But  we  were 
fortunate  enough  not  to  see  a  rattler,  or  even  hear  one,  during  our 
whole  trip.  We  found  a  few  plants  along  this  very  beautiful  stream, 
but  nothing  of  great  importance. 

Sometime  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Duncannon,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, We  wandered  down  the  railroad  to  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  we  found  an  immense  mass  of  vegetation,  vines  over- 
running bushes,  briars,  and  pickers  of  all  kinds — confusion.  A 
passer-by  warned  us  that  "  them  bushes  are  full  of  snakes ;  keep 
out  of  'em."  We  scorned  such  advice  as  this,  and  ran  all  risks  of 
bites  from  rattlers  and  copperheads,  that  we  might  secure  our  botan- 
ical prizes.  The  side  of  the  mountain  is  in  this  place  quite 
steep,  a  sort  of  gap  having  been  cut  through  the  range  by 
the  river,  and  the  rocks,  which  are  of  a  hard,  hornblende 
variety,  jut  out,  one  above  another,  in  a  succession  of  bare,  step-like 
processes.  On  the  top  of  each  elevation  was  a  turfy  growth,  form- 
ing foothold  for  a  most  beautiful  little  plant  of  great  delicacy  of 
» structure  and  coloring,  the  Corydalis  glauea.  This  is  a  very  near 
relative  of  the  bleeding-heart  of  the  gardens,  with  a  yeMow  and  pink 
flower.  The  flower  differs  from  the  bleeding-heart  somewhat.  If 
a  bleeding-heart  were  to  be  cut  in  half,  an  approximation  would  be 
had  to  the  flower  of  this  plant.  The  wild  flower  that  most  nearly 
resembles  the  bleeding-heart,  however,  has,  like  it,  two  lobes,  and  is 
called  familiarly  "  Dutchman's  breeches."  I  remember  with  what 
amusement  I  received  the  question  of  one  who  submitted  this  plant 
to  me  for  identification,  with  the  remark:  "I  believe  it  is  called 
somebody's  pantaloons"  These  plants  have  still  another  relative,  a 
rare  and  beautiful  species  that  grows  in  the  region  of  the  Wisr?a- 
hickon,  the  Corydaius  aurea,  which  is  of  a  golden  yellow  as  to  its 
flower.  Concerning  the  plant  found  on  the  Susquehanna,  a  botanical 
friend,  who  is  a  close  observer,  informs  me  that  the  plant  is  found 
almost  exclusively  on  some  slightly  elevated  rock.  A  lowland  sit- 
uation does  not  appear  to  suit  it. 

Now,  the  explanation  of  this  is  probably  simple.  The  plant  is 
very  fragile,  and  would  have  little  chance  of  its  life  among  rank  and 
overgrown  herbage ;  but  up  on  a  rock  where  few  plants  grow,  it 
receives  that  amount  of  air  and  sunlight  required  by  its  peculiar* 
organization.  Its  near  relative  of  the  Wissahickon  seems  also  to 
prefer  a  river  bank,  in  addition  to  which  it  flowers  early  in  the 
year,  before  the  rank  growths  have  appeared. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  we  also  saw  the  splendid  flowering 
raspberry,  and  remarked  on  the  vigorous  growth  of  that  tree  of 
composite  type,  the  ash-leaved  maple.  This  tree  has  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  ash,  but  the  winged  fruit  of  the  maple   bang 
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on  die  ends  of  ixz  braBrhes.  la  the  rippling  water  of  the  Susque- 
hanna we  saw  a  green  bed  of  tne  water-loving  plant  called  lixard's 
tail.  Is  n>  tra.y  s*i.<*i*cia*  how  ia  thai  world  every  nook  and 
comer  it  occupied,  tte  n>x;btain  and  the  Taller,  the  air  above  and 
the  waier  beneath,  like  -  k*g  mm  "  of  Florida  elaborate*  its 
Jong  stem  and  iexzrfy  ieavnv  front  the  noathig  matter  and  gases  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  water-leaves  breathe  ia  their  supply  of  the  life- 
giving  substances  after  the  manner  of  the  fehes,  straining  it  from 
the  o*l  water  that  betbe*  their  emery  part.  And  thus  moralizing, 
we  strayed  back  to  tbe  towa  of  Dwneannon,  and  waited  for  the 
train  that  was  to  carry  o§  to  Philadelphia.  We  were  at  once 
weary  and  refreshed:  weary  phyaeally  from  oar  climbing  and 
seramb  iog.  alihongh  even  wiui  this  feeling  there  was  another  that 
told  us  the  utmost  icccac*  of  oar  ianss  had  had  an  unwonted  dose  of 
that  pore  oxygen  £<aod  best  mr  osT  from  cities ;  refreshed  men- 
tally by  the  exerekethat  comes  with  each  accession  of  new  nets, 
each  widening  of  the  inteliectoa]  horizon.  This  ramble  through 
fresh  deids  and  past  met  new  tans  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  pro- 
ductive only  of  good.  Tbe  memory  of  it  helps  to  the  conclusion 
that,  after  all,  aie  is  worth  living. 

T.  a  Palmer. 


WANDERINGS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 
I. 


-  Whst  aerret  trouble  stir*  thy  1 
Wot  &21  this  free  and  lanr  ? 
Dost  to  «  not  not  koow  akat  what  is  best 
In  this  too  replies  vvVmL  it  rat 
From  overwork  aad  worry?* 


The  following  sketches  have  been  compiled  from  a  series  of  let- 
ters and  memoranda  written  during  the  past  summer : 

A  pleasant,  comfortable  sea  voyage  always  becomes  a  little 
monotonous,  especially  if  one  is  relieved  from  the  intensity  of  sea- 
sickness with  which  so  many  are  affected.  The  weather  is  clear  and 
ocean  calm,  and  day  after  day  we  go  gliding  along  as  on  a  smooth 
river — the  element  of  fear  seems  entirely  gone — until  on  the  ninth 
day  we  make  a  short  halt  at  Queenstown  and  quickly  proceed  to 
Liverpool,  which  b  reached  sixteen  hours  later.  Opportunity  was 
not  given  us  to  spend  as  much  time  in  this  city  as  we  had  desired, 
and  we  were  soon  aboard  a  train  bound  for  the  great  metropolis  by 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  The  car  which  conveyed 
us  thither  was  very  elaborately  tiuiahed,  exceeding  any  of  our  Pull- 
man cars  at  home,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  conveniences  which  go 
to  make  traveling  comfortable,  Hie  doors  were  not  locked,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  were  simply  latched  on  the  outside,  and 
could  be  opened  bv  lowering  the  slide  window  in  the  door,  reaching 
out,  and  raking  the  latch.     We  were  soon  whirling  along  through 
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a  most  beautiful  country,  mostly  rolling,  like  Cheater  County,  Pa.v 
and  divided  into  small  fields  by  hedges,  which  look  quite  thick  and 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  gardens. 

London  is  a  smoky,  foggy  place,  and  we  would  call  it  a  city  of 
magnificent  distances.  The  streets  are  kept  scrupulously  clean, aud 
the  buildings  all  have  a  very  solid  look,  as  though  they  were  put  up 
to  last  forever.  Some  of  our  American  builders  could  get  a  few 
ideas  here  that  would  probably  be  of  benefit  to  the  community. 

They  do  some  things  in  England  so  differently  from  what  the 
pushing,  go-ahead  Yankees  do,  that  we  really  wonder  that  John 
Bull  has  got  along  as  far  as  he  has.  -  For  instance,  we  have  an  ele- 
vator in  our  hotel,  which  with  a  load  of  five  or  six  people  goes  up 
so  slowly,  whereas  a  real  live  Yankee  one  would  go  up  with  a  bound 
with  a  little  load  like  that ! 

We  devoted  many  hours  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  were  so 
much  interested  in  viewing  the  monuments  and  graves  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  that  we  scarcely  realized  the  flight  of  time.  Among 
the  more  famous  who  are  buried  there  are  Chaucer,  Spense'r,  Mil- 
ton, the  two  Pitts,  Addison,  Macaulay,  Darwin,  etc.,  etc.  At  the 
Tower  of  London  we  were  permitted  to  view  the  crown  jewels  and 
the  crown  which  the  Queen  wears  on  state  occasions,  all  of  which 
were  closely  protected  in  every  way,  and  made  us  realize  more  than 
ever  the  great  expense  and  uselessness  of  such  adornments. 

We  also  took  quite  a  ride  iu  Hyde  Park,  which  is  a  little  gem 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  metropolis,  where  the  votaries  of 
wealth  and  fashion  take  their  afternoon  airings.  We  passed  many 
handsome  teams  with  fine,  sleek  horses  and  drivers  dressed  in  broad- 
cloth and  top-boots,  which  has  a  rather  strange  appearance  to  the 
uncivilized  American  eye.  Among  other  equipages  was  that  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  children,  all  of  whom  bowed  very 
pleasantly  to  our  party,  which  was  quite  a  surprise  to  us.  The 
Albert  Memorial  in  this  park,  erected  by  the  Queen  to  the  memory 
of  her  Consort,  is  a  wonderful  work,  containing,  among  other 
things,  life-size  figures  of  many  of  the  most  noted  persons  in  the 
world's  history. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  us  to  see  more  of  this  city 
on  our  return  from  the  Continent,  we  left  London  by  evening  train 
for  Harwich,  on  the  North  Sea,  from  which  place  a  steamer  con- 
veyed us  to  Antwerp,  which  was  reached  the  following  morning. 
Heavy  rains  prevented  us  from  seeing  many  of  the  sights  in  this 
venerable  city,  so  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Brussels — distant  an 
hour  by  rail.  Brussels  is  a  large,  busy,  and  interesting  city ;  the 
houses  are  built  mostly  of  marble  or  stone,  the  latter  painted 
white;  the  front  doors  are  large  and  massive,  and  resemble  the 
doors  of  our  fire-engine  houses  more  than  anything  else,  for  most  of 
them  are  used  both  for  foot  and  carriage  entrance.  The  streets  are 
very  wide,  some  of  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  fine 
rows  of  trees,  which  add  much  to  their  beauty.  We  drove  out  to 
16 
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the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  from  an  elevated  ate  the  positions  of  the 
armies  in  that  terrible  conflict  were  pointed  out. 

From  Brussels  a  five  blurs'  ride  brought  as  to  Cologne,  which  city 
contains  what  k  considered  toe  finest  cathedral  in  the  world.  It  k 
full  of  regies,  many  <}f  which  were  shown  as.  Oar  faith  in  them, 
however,  k  very  small,  and  were  it  not  for  the  works  of  art  they 
contain  and  their  great  age,  we  abound  not  care  to  visit  the  cathe- 
drals, f^r  they  speak  so  plainly  of  the  slavery  of  Catholicism. 

The  next  moruing  we  took  a  steamer  op  the  Rhine,  and  until  late 
in  the  day  feasted  upon  the  new  and  rare  scenes  which  were  coo- 
stanuy  coming  to  oar  view.  Toe  riper  seems  narrow  and  in  places 
rery  crooked,  and  it  winds  ar^nad  through  the  hills  like  a  huge 
serpent.  A  portion  of  the  way  it  k  like  the  Hudson,  bat  most  of  it 
k  much  fioer  scenery.  Toe  hliis  are  high  and  come  down  close  to 
the  water  s  edge.  Their  sides  are  terraced  with  vineyard?,  which, 
from  the  steamer,  look  iike  small  cornfields,  and  every  out-jutting 
crag  holds  an  old  castle  fax  op  above  the  water,  adding  much  to 
the  general  effect. 

leaving  the  river  at  Biebrich,  we  were  soon  conveyed  to  Wies- 
baden, the  celebrated  watering  place.  It  remind*  one  of  Saratoga, 
but  is  a  much  larger  city.  The  mineral  water  k  clear,  but,  like  all 
of  its  kind,  has  a  most  peculiar  taste,  which  k  something  like  that 
which  hot  dish-water  might  be  supposed  to  have.  Our  next  stop- 
ping-place was  Heidelberg,  beautifoily  situated  on  high  cliffe  above 
the  swiftiy  flowing  Xeckar,  and  justly  famed  for  its  university  and 
the  old  castle.  The  latter  has  evidently  been  a  combination  of  palace 
and  fortress,  the  walk  in  some  places  being  eighteen  feet  thick.  It 
was  conquered  by  Louis  XIV,  who  destroyed  it,  as  he  was  not  able 
to  hold  it.  In  one  of  the  cellars  k  a  wine  cask  of  enormous  sue, 
which  it  k  said  will  contain  forty  thousand  gallons. 

From  Heidelberg  we  rode  all  day  through  what  is  called  the 
Black  forest,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  very  dark  growth  of 
pines  with  which  the  neighboring  hills  are  covered,  but  it  k  mora 
like  riding  through  the  Allegheny  Mountains  than  a  forest.  We 
pa^s  through  many  tunnels  and  over  innumerable  bridges,  some  of 
which  are  very  high,  with  deep  and  narrow  gorges  below.  There 
k,  of  course,  considerable  woodiand,  but  also  a  great  extent  of  culti- 
vated country.  The  peasants  in  many  places  were  gathering  the 
hay  crop;  we  saw  tome  men  and  boys,  but  the  harvesters  were 
mostly  women  and  young  girls.  We  see  few  horses  here,  and  no 
oxen,  but  many  cote*  that  are  broken  to  work  like  oxen,  and  we 
conclude  it  k  a  prettv  poor  country  for  iromcn  and  cows,  as  they 
seem  to  have  about  ail  the  work  to  do,  while  the  men  drink  beer 
and  learn  to  make  good  soldiers ;  we  consider  it  a  greater  privilege 
than  we  ever  did  to  live  in  a  country  where  women  are  respected 
and  cherished. 

Our  ride  ended  at  Xewhausen,  or  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  and  from 
our  hotel  windows  we  could  look  right  out  upon  the  falls,  which  are 
most  beautiful  to  behold.    Though  considered  the  finest  in  Europe, 
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tbey  are  oot  near  bo  mighty  or  majestic  as  our  own  Niagara.  They 
make  two  or  three  leaps  over  rocks  and  crags,  falling  a  distance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  chaining  one  to  the  spot  with  their  quiet 
loveliuess. 

After  resting  a  day  at  this  favored  spot,  we  took  the  traiu  for 
Luzerne,  the  ride  along  the  lakes,  with  snow-capped  mountains  in 
sight  all  the  way,  being  especially  fine.  The  city  is  delightfully 
situated  at  one  end  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name ;  its  chief  attractions 
are  Thorwaldsen's  lion,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  glacier  gar- 
dens, and  the  old  bridges.  The  ascent  of  the  Righi,  which  is  made 
by  an  inclined  railway,  is  not  so  steep  and  dangerous  as  that  of  our 
own  Mount  Washington,  but  the  view  from  its  peak  sweeps  over  a 
panorama  of  three  hundred  miles  in  circumfereuce.  At  least  eight 
lakes  can  be  seen,  their  shores  dotted  with  pretty  towns,  and  moun- 
tain peaks  stretching  away  upon  every  side. 

Leaving  Luzerne  with  some  regret,  we  soon  found  ourselves  occu- 
pied with  the  new  beauties  of  the  St.  Gotbard  Railway,  with  its  won- 
derful tunnel  piercing  the  stupendous  barrier  which  nature  has 
erected  between  Central  Europe  and  Italy.  The  road  follows  the 
river  Reuse,  and  as  we  gradually  ascend  the  mouutain  side  it  be- 
comes a  wild  and  rushing  torrent,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  as  we  cross  and  recross  it  many  times ;  thus  shooting  in  and 
out  of  tunnels,  and  over  bridges  with  gorges  aud  ravines  hundreds 
of  feet  below  us,  aud  the  tops  of  mountains  hid  beyond  the  clouds 
above  us,  a  scene  was  presented  that  was  magnificently  grand,  and 
that  cannot  be  justly  described. 

Passing  through  the  tuunel,  which  is  nine  miles  long,  we  found 
ourselves  running  along  by  the  Ticino  River,  which  the  railroad 
follows  for  many  miles  down  into  the  valley — as  it  did  the  Reuss 
in  coming  up — by  roaring  torrent  and  deep  ravine,  until  we  reached 
Locamo  on  Lake  Maggiore.  From  here  we  took  steamer  down  to 
Baveno,  whence,  after  a  rest,  the  lake  was  crossed  to  Luino ;  thence 
we  went  by  rail  to  Lake  Lugano,  where  steamer  was  taken  for  Por- 
lezza,  and  from  there  we  were  conveyed  by  carriage  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Corao  to  Caddenabia.  These  lakes  are  most  beautifully 
wild ;  they  are  very  narrow,  crooked,  and  deep,  and  surrounded  by 
high  hills ;  in  many  places  the  shores  are  covered  with  vineyards 
or  orchards  of  olive  trees,  and  dotted  all  along  with  little  villages 
and  towns,  some  of  which  are  on  the  mountain  side,  and  others  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake;  the  whole  effect  being  delightful  in  the 
extreme,  and  forming  a  picture  that  will  not  soon  fade  from 
memory. 

From  Como  to  Milan,  by  rail,  the  country  is  more  level,  and 
thickly  studded  with  mulberry  trees  upon  which  the  silkworm  feeds; 
tor  this  is  a  great  silk-producing  region.  One  sees  on  every  hand 
large  baskets,  which  look  as  though  made  of  willow — are  about 
five  feet  long,  and  round  like  a  log — in  these  the  cocoons  are  shipped 
to  some  neighboring  factory. 

Milan  is  a  noisy,  bustling  place  of  some  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
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five  thousand  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  Lombard y,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  cities  in  Italy.  It  reminds  us  more  of  New 
York  than  any  place  we  have  yet  visited ;  the  streets  are  well 
paved,  but  have  scarcely  any  sidewalks ;  they  are  always  full  of 
people,  which  is  partly  because  they  are  so  narrow,  and  with  hone- 
can  going  in  every  direction,  fine,  substantial  buildings,  and  elegant 
stores  in  which  your  money  is  soon  spent.  We  also  find  and  enjoy 
here  the  most  luscious  apricots,  plains,  and  cherries  that  we  have 
ever  seen ;  some  of  the  plums  are  as  large  as  a  ben's  egg,  and  of  a 
flavor  and  quality  far  superior  to  anything  we  find  at  home.  Men 
go  about  the  streets  with  hand-carts  and  sell  them  by  weight,  and 
as  we  write  we  hear  the  peddlers  calling  out  to  attract  their  customers, 
for  although  it  is  First-day,  one  would  hardly  know  it,  as  the  stores 
are  open,  and  horse-cars  and  carriages  moving  about  as  on  any  other 
day.  ELS. 

[to  b*  coktikued] 


GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Charles  F.  King,  President  National  Saratoga  School 
of  Methods. 

Apparatus. 

Topical  teaching  emancipates  the  instructor  from  slavery  to  any 
one  text-book,  but  it  increases  rather  than  diminishes  his  work; 
therefore  it  is  avoided  by  lazy  and  effete  teachers.  The  teacher  is 
now  expected  to  teach,  as  well  as  to  hear  recitations.  To  help  in 
this  better  and  more  extended  teaching,  maps,  pictures,  books,  and 
specimens  are  freely  used  to  illustrate  the  subject  and  to  awaken  an 
interest 

The  teacher,  in  a  few  years,  prepares  and  collects  enough  matter 
to  be  properly  called  an  apparatus.  Nothing,  experience  teaches,  is 
now  too  simple  to  be  thrown  to  one  side  as  worthless. 

Oue  day  a  poorly  dressed  boy  handed  his  teacher  a  unique  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Rock  Island  Route,  in  the  form  of  a  first-class 
passenger  ticket  around  the  world,  supposed  to  be  issued  by  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  containing  nineteen 
coupons,  showing  in  large  letters  the  important  places  on  the  route 
and  their  distances  from  one  another.  The  teacher,  holdiug  this  in 
his  hand,  stepped  to  the  board,  unrolled  it,  and  held  it  up  before  the 
class,  telling  them  what  a  fine  present  Master  O'Brien  had  just  given 
him.  He  then  asked  the  boys  to  open  their  geographies  and  take, 
in  imagination,  a  trip  round  the  world  as  advertised  on  this  sup- 
posed ticket. 

New  York  was  the  starting-point.  The  class  named  the  next 
important  place — Liverpool.  The  teacher  drew  on  the  blackboard- 
outline  map  of  the  world  a  large,  heavy  red  line  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  and  put  down  the  distance  on  the  line  and  the  aver- 
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age  time  it  would  take  to  make  the  trip.  The  figures  were  also 
placed  at  one  side  at  the  heads  of  columns.  Then  the  next  section 
in  the  trip  was  taken,  laid  out,  and  figured — the  cla*s  becoming 
wonderfully  interested.  In  ten  minutes  the  distance  round  the 
earth,  via  the  most  popular  route,  was  sketched,  and  figured  in  miles 
and  days.  Afterward  the  class  drew  the  route  on  the  commercial 
map  in  the  back  part  of  their  geographies.  That  class,  duriug  the 
year,  never  forgot  how  the  world  is  circumnavigated  for  business  or 
pleasure. 

Advertisements. 

Advertisements,  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  asking,  often  con- 
tain plans,  maps,  or  pictures  of  immeuse  value  in  the  school- room. 
A  few  brought  iu  by  the  children  are  mentioned  in  this  paragraph. 
Warren  P.  Adams,  the  pleasant  agent  for  Sheldon  &  Co.,  at  36 
Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  gives  away  a  beautiful  card  containing  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  "Old  Mill"  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Davis, 
Backer  A  Perkins,  wholesale  grocers,  at  51  Haverhill  Street,  Bos- 
ton, send  out  to  applicants  with  postage  stamps  their  set  of  colored 
cards,  showing  the  natural  trees  and  fruits  of  the  different  spices. 
William  P.  Kimball,  president  of  the  Western  Investment  Bank, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  recently  sent  me  a  little  pamphlet  explaining  his 
business,  containing  on  the  first  page  a  perfect  picture  of  a  Western 
prairie  home.  This  picture  will  greatly  interest  children  in  New 
England.  O.  S.  Marden,  405  Washiugton  Street,  Boston,  issues  a 
circular  in  reference  to  the  Fort  George  Hotel,  Florida,  containing 
more  than  a  dozen  splendid  pictures  of  Southern  scenery.  The 
circulars  and  programmes  of  illustrated  lectures  by  Stoddard, 
French,  Marshall,  or  Hendrickson  are  full  of  good  pictures.  The 
circulars  issued  by  Thomas  Cook  A  Son  contain  maps  and  itiner- 
aries which  are  very  helpful.  The  circular  entitled  Twelve  Orand 
Summer  Trips>  by  Raymond,  240  Washington  Street,  Boston,  con- 
tains much  geographical  information  of  a  kind  to  interest  children. 
John  James  &  Sons  issue  a  little  advertisement  of  their  celebrated 
needles  containing  as  good  a  picture  of  Shakespeare's  house  as  is 
often  shown. 

But  more  valuable  than  these  are  the  circulars  issued  every  year 
by  the  grand  trunk  lines  of  railroads  in  this  country,  such  as  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Grand  Trunk,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Central,  etc.  Several  railroads  publish  each  summer 
about  the  first  of  June  a  special  pamphlet  full  of  graphic  descrip- 
tions and  excellent  pictures  "  for  gratuitous  circulation."  I  espe- 
cially recommend  the  following  as  worth  asking  for:  Summer 
Saunteringsfby  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  ;  White  and  Fran- 
conia  Mountains,  by  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad, 
5  State  Street;  Tip  End  of  Yankee  Land,  by  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road ;  By-Ways,  by  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  ;  Union  Pacific 
Tourist,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha;  The  Apostle 
Islands,  by  the  Wisconsin  Central    Railroad,  Milwaukee;    The 
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Golden  NortkwtM,  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Rail- 
road, Chicago;  The  Bouquet,  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quiney  Railroad. 

In  teaching  the  United  States,  great  help  is  obtained  by  showing 
the  class  a  number  of  maps  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  differ- 
ent railroad  companies.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  have 
given  away  thousands  of  their  large  standard-time  maps,  so  helpful 
in  teaching  this  subject. — Ameriemn  Teacher. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

Unquestionably  the  temperance  issue  is  one  of  the  most  important 
now  before  the  American  people.  Little  has  been  said  concerning 
it  in  these  "  Topic*,"  because  it  is  hoped  that  most  readers  of  The 
Stcdcxt  are  well  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  events  in  that 
direction.  However  honest  friend*  of  temperance  legislation  may 
differ  as  to  methods  most  likely  to  bring  success,  none  can  fail  to 
observe  the  depth  of  public  interest  now  felt  all  over  the  land. 
Some  good  will  art*e  from  the  many  constitutional  amendments  and 
restrictive  laws,  and  public  sentiment  is  being  educated,  slowly  but 
surely*  to  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  ami  methods  of  prohibition.  It  may  be  that  this  education 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  the  greatest  good  likely  to  be  accom- 
plish t\l  by  the  agitation  in  it*  present  stage,  paving  the  way  for  the 
more  effectual  enforcement  of  absolute  prohibition  when  it  finally 
comes. 

The  country  fe  having  its  first  practical  experience  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law.  and  as  its  pro  visions  seem  likely  to  reach  down 
through  ail  grades  of  society,  and  really  affect  the  citizen  in  his 
home  iife^  many  who  cared  little  for  the  law  in  its  earlier  stages 
he^in  to  have  much  curiosity  regarding  it.  The  law  requires  "  rates 
of  freight  uniform  to  aii  competitors,  requires  that  they  be  pub- 
lished, and  no  lower  rates  be  given  to  favored  shippers ;  abolishes 
passes  except  to  railroad  employees;  forbids  discriminations; 
abolishes  the  pooling  system  ;  ivrbids  any  road  to  charge  more  for  a 
shorter  than  a  longer  haul  on  the  same  line  and  between  the  same 
termini,  and  create  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  wish  general  powers  of  inquiry  and 
ui  vest  i  cation  in  jo  the  management  of  the  railroads,  their  report 
thereupon  to  eons;i:u;e  prim**  tad*  evidence  in  any  judicial  proceed- 
ings against  the  raiiroats/* 

"If.  as  Charles  Francis  Adams  asserts,  the  parses  on  the  Union 
P*e;n>  system  ai«w  aggregate  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  this  vast  amount  can  be  saved  to  the  stockholders, 
the  law  wiil  have  an*ror  joined  itself.  But  it  strikes  a  blow  at 
many  other  abuses*  and  the  country  i?  watching  with  interest  this 
aitemu  to  regula;e  commerce  between  the  States. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  NOTES. 

Professor  Asaph  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington, 
has  given  much  attention  to  determinations  of  the  parallax  of  the 
stars,  from  which  their  distance  can  be  ascertained.  His  results 
indicate  in  general  greater  distances  than  previously  supposed.  Thus 
the  star  sixty-one  Cygni,  hitherto  given  a  parallax  of  naif  a  second, 
is  now  found  to  have  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  second.  To  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  parallax 
of  a  star  is  the  angle  between  two  lines  drawn  from  it,  one  to  our  sun 
and  the  other  touching  the  earth's  orbit.  These  two  lines  diverge  to 
the  extent  of  ninety-three  millions,  and  yet  the  angle  between  them 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  A  second  is  an  angle  much 
smaller  than  is  generally  appreciated.  If  a  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  divided  into  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  equal  parts, 
and  from  two  adjacent  points  of  division  lines  are  drawn  to  the 
centre,  they  contain  an  angle  of  one  second.  Now  take  one-quarter 
of  this,  and  exteud  the  lines  till  they  have  become  distant  from  each 
other  a  distance  equal  to  nearly  a  hundred  million  miles,  and  we 
have  the  case  of  a  star.  It  is  useless  to  give  the  distance  in  miles, 
for  it  would  be  something  like  seventy  trillion. 

This  is  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  stars,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
may  represent  the  average  distance  between  the  stars  themselves, 
except  in  some  of  the  clusters.  It  takes  light  ten  years  to 
cross  the  space ;  sixty-one  Cygni  is  a  double  star,  the  two  parts 
revolving  about  each  other  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. Knowing  their  distance  from  us,  and  the  time  it  takes  one  to 
revolve  around  the  other,  it  becomes  possible  to  find  their  mass.  So 
that,  in  spite  of  the  great  distance,  we  know  approximately  the 
weight.     It  is  lighter  than  our  sun. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  of  Boston,  has  spent  several  years  in  Cordoba, 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  making  a  catalogue  of  Southern  stars. 
The  amount  of  work  done  is  something  phenomenal  in  the  annals 
of  astronomy.  A  writer  in  Observatory  says :  "  It  is  simply  amaz- 
ing— two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  separate  observations  of  both 
elements  obtained  with  one  instrument  in  scarcely  more  than  seven 
vears,and  all  completely  reduced  in  three  or  four  years  more.  Nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  known.  The  number  of  such  observations  obtained 
at  Greenwich  in  seven  years  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  ;  at  any 
other  observatory  in  the  world  not  half  so  many.  Since  1839  Poul- 
kova,  with  its  immense  staff,  has  not  in  the  aggregate  produced  so 
much  work."  The  work  is  well  done,  too.  Dr.  Gould  received  for 
it  the  prize  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  now  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing an  astronomical  journal,  in  Boston,  taken  up  with  the  tech- 
nical details  and  original  work  of  the  science  only. 

Recent  observations  on  the  sun  show  that  he  is  in  a  quiescent  state. 
But  few  large  spots  are  now  visible,  and  but  few  red  prominences 
can  be  seen  around  his  disc.  This  accords  with  commonly  accepted 
theory  that  he  has  an  eleven-year  period.    Beginning  at  a  time  of 
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great  activity,  the  disturbances  slowly  decrease  for  about  four  years 
and  then  increase  for  seven  years.  As  the  aiaxiiinuii  was  about 
1883,  the  minimum  is  brought  to  the  present  rear. — L  &  w  PkU- 

mdtlpkia  Ledger. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Nature  ajd  the  Bible.  Lectures  on  the  Mosaic  History 
of  Creation  is  its  Relation  to  Natural  Science.  By  Dr. 
Fr.  EL  Reason.  Professor  of  Catholic  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Bonn.  Translated  bv  Kathleen  Lvttleton.  2  Tola.  Edin- 
burgh, 1*36. 

Written  by  a  Soman  Catholic  theologian,  this  book  gives  a  re- 
markably fair  and  liberal  statement  of  the  different  fields  of  inspira- 
tion and  of  ha  man  investigation.  It  quotes,  also,  many  passages 
from  intelligent  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, giving  much  the  dame  view.  The  following  extracts  may  show 
the  spirit  of  the  work : 

"  The  revelation  of  God  given  us  in  the  Bible  can  contain  no 
error,  but  neither  can  nature  teach  us  anything  erroneous,  for  it  is 
the  work  of  the  same  God.  whose  word  is  the  Bible,  *  *  *  But  the 
spirit  of  man  may  err.  The  words  of  the  Bible  and  the  words  of 
nature  are  undoubtedly  true,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  may 
possibly  hear  and  interpret  wrongly  these  undoubtedly  true  words. 
*  *  *  If,  then,  it  happens  that  a  statement  obtained  from  the  Bible 
by  the  help  of  exegesis  contradicts  a  statement  which  men  of 
science,  relying  on  their  observations  and  inquiries,  believe  to  be  an 
assured  truth,  we  may  assume  beforehand  that  it  is  not  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  or  nature,  or  both,  which  is  wrong,  because  con* 
tradictory,  but  that  the  supposed  contradiction  has  been  caused 
through  the  error  either  of  the  theologian  or  of  the  natural  philo- 
sopher." 

"  The  object  of  supernatural  divine  revelation  is  never  the  exten- 
sion of  our  profane  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  Bible  is  nowhere 
intended  to  give  us  strictly  scientific  information." 

As  these  lectures  were  written  a  number  of  years  ago,  they  do  not 
give  all  the  results  attained  by  science,  but  this  makes  little  differ- 
ence in  the  general  comparison  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  the 
records  of  nature. 

D.  H.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  "MoxooRA^bs  on  Edu- 
cation," comprising  the  following  topics:  Modern  Petrography, 
The  Study  of  Latin  in  the  Preparatory  Course,  Mathematical 
Teaching,  How  to  Teach  Reading  and  What  to  Read  in  Schools, 
The  Study  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  Course. 

The  publishers  in  their  preface  state  that "  many  contributions 
to  the  science  and  practice  of  teaching  are  yearly  lost  to  the  profes- 
sion because  of  a  want  of  a  suitable  channel  through  which  to  pub- 
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lish  them,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  print  in  simple  form  any  such 
essays  worthy  of  publication,  provided  the  present  series  meets  with 
a  demand  to  warrant  it.  The  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents  apiece 
will  render  it  possible  for  every  teacher  in  this  way  to  accumulate 
a  valuable  library  of  current  criticism  and  comment  on  school  sub- 
jects should  the  plan  prove  feasible. 

English  Synonyms  Discriminated.    By  Archbishop  Whately. 

Lee  &  Shepard  have  recently  published  a  new  edition  of  this  work. 
The  author  in  his  preface  says  "  that  it  is  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  synonyms  that  the  richness  of  the  English  language  consists. 
The  more  power  we  have  of  discriminating  the  nicer  shades  of 
meaning,  the  greater  facility  we  possess  of  giving  force  and  precision 
to  our  expressions."  Our  language  being  derived  partly  from  Latin 
and  partly  from  Teutonic  sources,  we  have  a  large  number  of  dupli- 
cates, and  it  is  the  object  of  this  little  book  to  point  out  these 
"  nicer  shades  of  meaning"  in  many  words  in  common  use.  There 
is  a  copious  index,  and  the  definitions  are  carefully  illustrated, 
making  this  a  very  useful  book  for  the  teacher's  desk  or  the 
student's  table. 

Forty  Lessons  in  Punctuation  and  Capitals.  By  Milton 
Quay. 

This  is  somewhat  more  in  the  purpose  which  it  serves,  both  to  the 
teacher  and  the  scholar,  than  the  title  indicates.  For,  while  it  is 
well  adapted  to  teaching  punctuation  and  the  u?e  of  capitals,  it 
secures  a  constant  drill  in  sentence-making  and  in  the  right  use  of 
language  in  general.  These  exercises  lead  out  on  the  principle  that 
we  Team  to  do  by  doing,  rather  than  by  being  told.  They  help  to 
keep  the  pupil  busy  directly  in  the  line  of  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech-Making.  By  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Seventy  pages.  Cloth, 
50  cents. 

We  have  with  relish  read  through  from  cover  to  cover  this  little 
volume  of  the  Hand-Book  Series.  It  is  neither  a  treatise  nor  a  text- 
book, though  it  might  profitably  be  used  as  a  manual  to  supplement 
the  latter.  Indeed,  in  another  form  we  believe  it  has  already  been 
used  in  the  college  class-room.  The  two  essays  composing  the  book 
first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Harper's  Magazine. 
They  are  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  any  of  that  large  class 
who  may  be  called  on  to  make  a  speech  or  write  a  magazine 
article. 

A  Brief  Compend  op  the  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
Martin  L.  Smith.  Price,  25  cents.  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn, 
Boston  and  New  York. 

This  little  hand-book  of  forty  pages  contains  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  subjects  treated  in  the  ordinary  text-book  on 
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United  States  history.  It  is  a  commendable  effort  to  furnish  prac- 
tical aid  in  the  stodj  of  history  by  the  topical  method,  and  as  such 
it  will  no  doubt  prove  helpful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Henry  Holt  A  Company,  Xew  York,  issue  a  new  edition  of  the 
Grimms'  Rctdkr  tcd  Ha'usmarchex.  edited  by  Charles  P.  Otis, 
Ph.  D^  professor  of  modern  languages  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  book  has  a  full  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabu- 
lary, and  is  well  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  school-book  for  classes  in 
German. 

Through  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  who  hare  within  a  short  time 
given  us  many  Terr  neat  editions  of  Greek  texts.  Professor  Richard 
Parsons,  of  Ohio  Wealeyan  University,  has  just  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Cebes  Tablet*  with  an  introduction,  notes,  vocabulary, 
questions  on  the  text,  and  an  index  that  greatly  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  whole  for  critical  study.  The  editor  believes  that  "Cebes' 
TabUt  deserves  a  higher  recognition  than  it  has  received  from  edu- 
cators." It  is  proposed  to  make  it  supplementary  to  the  Anabasis, 
or  to  have  it  take  the  place  of  k. 

As  Elementary  Course  nr  Practical  Zoology.    By  Burt 
P.  Colton.    Boston:  D.  C  Heat*  &  Co. 

This  i*  a  book  thai  we  en*  hmtdf  recommend.  It  ought  to  be 
used  in  every  higher  school  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  know 
that  this  is  a  strong  assertion,  and  we  make  it  only  because  we 
believe  that  there  b  no  other  book  filling  the  same  place.  For 
lower  grades  Morse's  Fir*  Boot  im  ZoUogy  is  equally  good,  and  for 
college  students  probably  nothing  is  better  than  Huxley  and  Mar- 
tin's  Manual,  but  for  the  High  School  Colton  seems  to  be  the  first  in 
the  field.  "This  work,"  to  quote  from  the  Introduction,  "ia 
designed  to  aid  the  student  in  getting  a  dear  idea  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  a  whole,  by  the  careful  study  of  a  lew  typical  animals." 
The  general  plan  of  study  is  as  follows: 

I.  ^Directions  are  given  for  collecting  and  preserving  specimens. 

2»  The  live  animal  is  studied. 

3.  The  external  features  are  noted. 

4.  The  animal  is  dissected. 

5.  The  development  of  a  lew  forms  is  traced. 

6.  After  studying  each  animal  its  relations  to  other  animals  are 
considered  vcla^itication\ 

In  order  to  give  instruction  after  this  method,  the  teacher  has 
need  of  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  was  required  to  hear 
humdrum  recitations  from  descriptive  text- books  on  Zoology.  But 
it  is  far  the  best  method — the  only  one,  indeed,  thus  mr  discovered 
to  give  the  pupil  that  peculiar  training  of  the  observing  faculties 
and  that  keen  interest  in  nature  which  Zoology  is  especially  adapted 
to  impart.  Principal  Colton  has  thoroughly  tested  the  efficiency  of 
his  book  in  his  own  classes  before  publication,  and,  having  been 
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assisted  in  the  final  preparation  of  it  by  such  men  as  President 
Jordan,  of  Indiana  University;  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt,  of  Bos- 
ton  ;  Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  and  experienced  teachers,  one 
can  feel  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  work. 

Lessons  on  the  Huat an  Body  :  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Narcotics. 
By  Orestes  M.  Brands.  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  has  kept  in  mind  one  point  in.  which 
text-book  makers  often  fail — his  language  is  generally  simple 
enough  to  be  comprehended  by  the  child.  The  subject  is  pre- 
sented in  small  compass,  and  is  necessarily  condensed.  The  matter 
is  divided  into  short  lessons,  aud  these  again  into  short  paragraphs, 
each  statins  an  important  fact.  -  The  preface  points  out  its  adapta- 
tion to  aid  in  oral  instruction,  and  in  the  hands  6f  an  efficient 
teacher  we  think  it  would  produce  the  fruits  to  be  looked  for  from, 
a  happy  combination  of  the  oral  and  the  textbook  methods.  The 
description  of  organs  is  illustrated  with  anatomical  cuts  that  are 
explained  with  unusual  clearness.  The  passages  relating  to  hygiene 
are  among  the  best,  in  point  of  clear  presentation,  adapted  to  the 
child's  comprehension.  The  directions  about  food,  mastication,  and 
times  for  eating,  and  about  ventilation,  tight  dress,  and  the  care  of 
the  skin  are  all  such  as  young  persons  can,  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
appreciate  and  carry  out  But  it  is  to  the  subject  of  narcotics  that 
the  most  space  has  been  devoted.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  spe- 
cially commended  by  Prances  E.  Willard.  It  presents  strongly  the 
evil  effects  of  alcohol,  opium,  chloral,  and  tobacco. 

Principles  op  Hygiene.  By  E.  M.  Hunt,  i/[ .  D.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man  &  Taylor. 

The  author  of  this  work  sets  forth  in  small  compass  and  yet  in 
attractive  form  the  laws  of  health  for  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. Its  teaching  is  full  and  logical,  and  embraces  as  much 
elementary  physiology  and  anatomy  as  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  subject  in  hand. 

Against  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  the  author  writes  in 
a  strong  manner,  but  with  great  fairness,  making  no  extreme  state- 
ments, and  his  moderation  adds  force  to  his  argument. 

The  method  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  good,  it  is  written 
in  easy  language,  and  seems  to  us  an  excellent  text-book  for  inter- 
mediate schools  or  for  home  study. 

Good  Beading  for  School  and  Home.  Leach,  Shewell  &  San- 
born, Boston  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  supplementary  reader  of  some  three  hundred  pages, 
tasteful  in  binding  and  typography,  designed  for  fourth  and  fifth 
reader  grades.  It  differs  from  most  readers  in  containing  rather 
long  articles,  the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  promote  a  love 
of  reading,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Some  of  the  articles 
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are  criz^aL  srjskt  ettZTcaikcA.  ani  the?  are  of  varied  character. 
L«icCii.t  SiS-watka  f^ni*i*s  ooe  o*  la*  Jretic  Region*  well 
adaifc^i  t>  h^^r^a  lie  y;-=r£.  Aracher  on  Hunting  the  Sperm, 
ITU*,  by  G.  M-  la^y.  k  *iined  whh  exciting  narration.  There  is 
a  *£.Iriic»i  «*ec  ?i  :tf  >jfc-^A  J£jiM,aad£toiiW  ITeorffr  is  the  subject 
of  ar,:*t!>er-  .V*a.'.^A  0-.\".itp*»  »  e~«*Epded  from  Edward  Everett 
Hit's  .VT^a  i*ii.wi  O.-?*.  Tzi*-*  are  two  descriptions  of  battle, 
(rfrrw£*  ~r.  w"ri:i  k  i»x  f^H  :-f  suLtarr  detail  to  excite  much  inter- 
est, at  J  Wle-'**.  fr:o  Wtt*  H  ?r?VLe*  MitenMe*.  A  Colorado 
W*>k  5fr:3  £i>  *  P-jfrf.  bv  H.  EL.  and  England  7\ro  Hundred 
Yrm  A?*.  fr:-s:  Maca-Llay**  His  :*y.  At  die  end  are  Ethical  Tcack- 
?*«.  ft^sed  2r::n  tbe  wiiiii-r*  of  tie  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Arabians, 
Persian*,  arid  «ier  pe-i-fjes,  as  well  as  from  the  Bible. 

Ltttle  Dullotcxs  fob   Little  People.     Charles  A.  Bates, 
Publisher,  Indiamarx-iis. 

A  new  erllect :«  of  over  sixty  3iil>raes  in  prose  and  rhyme  for 
Terr  liule  pecr4e,  Many  of  the  pieces  are  intended  chiefly  to  im- 
part useful  i::::r=aikcu  sosne  zo  amuse,  some  to  point  a  special 
iE->rii.  while  ail.  so  fir  as  exar™-*d, seem  to  be  of  good  moral  tone. 
Teachers  of  luile  f:lk*  will  £sd  them  helpful  They  are  cheap, 
bouxd  in  paper,  price,  10  cents. 

Uniform  wi:h  the  above,    and  issued  by  tfee  same  publisher,  is 
Little  Speeches  fob  Little  People,  mostly  in  verse. 

These  do  not  sb:»w  much  poetical  merit,  bat  may  be  worth  their 
small  price  to  m:«;irrs  aad  teachers  of  very  young  children,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  really  pretry. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

So.  101. — Are  any  people  known  now  as  descendants  of  Esau  ? 


ITEMS. 


—  Weftown  .Yx* — The  winter  session  of  1886-7,  which  closed  on 
Fourth  nion;h  1-kh.was  one  which  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  who  were  then  a;  the  Sci  »L  The  long  vacation  which  pre- 
ceded it,  the  sh  ^rtened  term,  the  crowded  work,  the  first  occupancy 
of  the  new  build:  sg,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  one,  all  com- 
bined to  give  it  a  permanent  individuality. 

The  old  huildiag  was  pretty  well  dismantled  when  the  session 
opened  on  First  month  4;h.  Carets  had  been  torn  out  for  removal, 
and  their  contents  in  many  cases  deputed  on  the  floors, and  doors  had 
been  unhung  for  temporary  use  in  diderent  parts  of  the  unfinished 
work.  During  the  secv-ni  and  third  weeks  of  the  First  month  the 
remaining  d-s*rs  and  the  windows  were  removed,  and  the  slates  were 
taken  from  the  root  and  carefully  piled  away  for  future  use     On 
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First  month  25th,  the  regular  work  of  demolition  was  begun,  and 
Within  two  weeks  the  force  engaged  numbered  fifty-eight  men  aud 
several  teams.  The  large  timbers  were  lowered  by  tackle,  the  smaller 
beams  and  all  the  boards,  as  well  as  the  bricks,  plaster,  etc.,  were 
dragged  or  wheeled  to  the  edge  of  the  floors  and  given  a  speedy 
descent  by  gravity.  In  an  astonishingly  short  time  the  old  building 
was  a  thiug  of  the  past. 

No  sooner  was  the  debris  removed  than  the  digging  of  the  new 
cellars  were  begun,  and  at  present  writing  the  foundations  of  the 
Girls'  Wing  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  A  small  remnant 
of  the  galleries  and  sheds  are  left,  but  soon  nothing  but  the  old 
trees  will  indicate  the  place  where  the  once  familiar  structure 
stood. 

As  would  be  expected,  there  have  been  numberless  relics  of  the 
old  building  secured.  Door-knobs,  tiles  from  the  old  hearths  and 
doors,  and  number  plates  were  taken  before  the  demolition  begun. 
When  the  timber  was  taken  out  divers  of  the  steps  were  secured 
by  different  people.  From  the  oak  joists  there  have  been  turned 
napkin  rings,  vases,  and  inkstand-holders.  These  are  for  sale  at 
the  school.  But,  by  far,  the  most  popular  form  for  the  relics  have 
been  canes.  Besides  those  that  were  regularly  turned,  the  boys 
have  devoted  many  of  their  hours  of  exercise  to  reducing  the  tough 
and  almost  century-seasoned  oak  to  light  walking-sticks.  During 
some  of  the  dull  weather  of  the  Second .  and  Third  months  the 
boys'  carpenter  shop  was  crowded  far  beyond  its  capacity  with  the 
relic  makers.  No  exact  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of  canes 
made,  but  there  were  probably  several  hundred.  Paper-weights 
aud  blotting-pads  also  received  a  fair  share  of  attention. 

Although  no  regular  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  yet  it  has  been  very  well  patronized  by  the  boys,  and  has  been 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  during  their  leisure  hours. 

During  the  winter  the  eastern  basement  of  Industrial  Hall  was 
fitted  up  with  some  simple  gymnastic  appliances.  The  old  ladder, 
so  long  in  the  boys'  shed,  was  put  up  again.  A  vaulting  bar,  a 
pair  of  parallel  bars,  and  a  springing- board  were  added.  Along  the 
wall  were  placed  about  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  chest  weights.  Dur- 
ing the  inclement  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  these 
various  means  of  exercise  were  largely  used,  and  were  very  much 
enjoyed. 

In  spite  of  the  unusual  pressure  of  work  upon  the  older  pupils, 
the  meetings  of  the  Literary  Union,  with  their  usual  exercises,  have 
been  regularly  held.  As  soon  as  the  new  Lecture  Room  was  in  con* 
dition  for  use  the  Union  adopted  it  as  its  regular  place  of  meeting. 
The  Society  has  long  wanted  comfortable  and  distinctive  seats  for 
its  members  and  an  appropriate  table  for  the  presiding  officers. 
These  were  both  secured  during  the  past  term.  About  fifty  chairs 
were  purchased,  which,  at  the  times  of  meeting,  are  arranged  across 
the  level  part  of  the  floor  in  arcs  of  semi-ellipses.  A  very  handsome 
cherry  table  for  the  President  and  Secretary  occupies  the  centre. 
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The  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  pleasing.  The  accumulated  funds  of 
the  Society  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  very  considerable  expense  of 
the  uew  furniture.  The  honorary  members,  whose  initiation  fees 
and  semi-annual  dues  went  to  swell  that  fund,  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed to  the  new  quarters,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  by 
them. 

The  graduating  class  of  this  term  not  only  were  the  first  to  hold 
their  exercises  in  the  new  building,  but  they  had  the  honor  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Girls'  Wing.  The  brownstone  front  of  that 
structure  had  been  nearly  completed  up  to  the  first  floor,  except  at 
the  southwest  corner.  Here,  in  the  second  tier  from  the  granite  base 
course,  the  record  stone  was  deposited.  On  the  last  morning  of 
school,  Fourth  month  14th  all  the  pupils  and  teachers  and  many 
visitors  assembled  at  eight  o'clock. 

One  of  the  graduates  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks,  and 
then  the  two  young  men  lifted  the  large  stone  into  its  place.  The 
attending  masons  carefully  leveled  and  plumbed  it.  Then  one  of 
the  girls  read  a  list  of  the  things  in  the  tin  box  which  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  stone.  It  embraced,  among  other  things, 
a  general  catalogue  of  the  school,  a  catalogue  of  the  term  just  end- 
ing, and  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Building  Committee.  The 
other  girls  tied  up  the  box,  placed  it  in  the  cavity,  and  laid  on  it  a 
closely  fitting  piece  of  slate.  The  whole  class  then  recited  in  con- 
cert an  appropriate  piece  of  poetry. 

The  graduating  exercises  came  off  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  new 
Lecture  Room.  The  members  of  the  class  were  Elizabeth  R.  Allen, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Elizabeth  R.  Howell,  Mary  Anna  Pear- 
son, El  ma  A.  Cooper,  J.  Henry  Dewees,  and  Benjamin  F.  Whit- 
son.  Charles  Potts  delivered  the  address  to  the  class.  With  the 
closing  of  these  exercises  closed  the  term. 

— Haverford  Notes. — The  exercises  of  the  Junior  Class,  usually 
confined  to  one  evening,  were  this  year  spread  over  two,  as  so  many 
members  (thirteen)  presented  themselves  to  speak.  They  were  in  the 
main  successful  exercises,  having  been  preceded  by  a  course  of  elo- 
cutionary training  under  the  care  of  Professor  George  H.  Makuen. 

On  the  evening  of  Fourth  month  11th,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Loganian  Society,  W  m.  H.  Futrell,  of  the  Senior  Class,  delivered  the 
annual  address.  His  subject  was  Greek  Literature,  which  he  treated 
historically. 

The  Sophomores  by  a  unanimous  vote  agreed  to  dispense  this 
year  with  Cremation  and  to  substitute  some  literary  and  gastro- 
nomic features  for  it,  an  arrangement  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty. 

Lectures  other  than  the  regular  class  exercises  are  now  over  for 
the  year,  the  extra  energy  of  the  students  being  largely  given  to 
cricket  and  tennis. 

Dean  Sharpless  has  been  elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.    This  necessitates  several  changes  in  the  dis- 
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tributioD  of  duties  among  the  professors,  and  it  is  his  desire  to  add 
further  to  the  strength  of  the  Faculty  by  some  new  appointments. 
The  only  one  so  far  made  is  that  of  Robert  W.  Rogers  as  instructor 
in  Greek.  Profespor  Gifford  will  take  the  higher  classes  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  Professor  Harris  will  give  instruction  in  Hebrew  and 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

An  addition  to  the  grammar  school  is  to  go  up  this  summer,  as 
that  institution  has  exceeded  its  original  modest  limits. 

—  Wilmington  College,  Ohio. — The  winter  term  at  Wilmington 
College  closed  on  the  30th  ult.  The  term  had  been  one  of  unusual 
prosperity.  Library  Day  was  celebrated  by  a  public  meeting,  in 
which  the  chief  exercises  were  a  poem,  music,  and  extempore 
speeches.  The  request  for  donations  of  books  was  liberally  responded 
to,  both  by  friends  near  home  and  those  at  a  distance.  More  than 
a  hundred  volumes  were  added  by  this  means  to  the  library,  many 
of  which  are  quite  valuable.  Besides  this,  an  interest  in  the  subject 
has  been  created  which  promises  still  further  additions  in  the  near 
future.  Our  thanks  are  extended  to  the  many  friends  who  have 
kindly  remembered  us. 

The  last  week  of  the  term  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  profound 
religious  interest  that  suddenly  manifested  itself  in  the  school.  We 
had  met  on  Fourth  day  evening  to  hold  the  last  meeting  of  the 
term,  generally  an  occasion  of  interest ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
for  so  signal  a  manifestation  of  the  graciousness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  as  we  received.  All  present  seemed  deeply  moved,  and  so 
great  was  the  interest  that  another  meeting  was  held  on  Fifth  day 
evening,  and  still  another  on  Sixth  day  at  noon,  both  of  which  were 
seasons  of  refreshing. 

—  Oak  Qrove  Seminary,  Yassalboro,  Me. — The  spring  term  of 
Oak  Grove  Semiuary  is  in  session  with  one  hundred  and  one  pupils. 
When  we  consider  that  only  three  years  ago  the  old  Seminary  build- 
ing was  in  ashes,  with  no  prospect  of  being  replaced ;  that  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  institution  had  not  sufficient  faith  even  to 
encourage  an  effort  to  reopen  the  school ;  that  the  school  when 
reopened  enrolled  only  twenty  students,  we  exclaim,  reverently, 
•*  What  hath  God  wrought  I"  We  have  now  a  fine  new  building, 
with  steam  heat  and  other  modern  improvements  ;  a  corps  of  seven 
practical  teachers,  all  earnest  Christians ;  over  one  hundred  pupils, 
representing  six  different  States,  and,  best  of  all,  a  growing  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  school  is  of  the  Lord,  and  must 
be  sustained.  An  excellent  degree  of  religious  interest  now  prevails. 

— Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Adrian,  Mich. — The  school  has  been 
larger  than  last  year,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  is  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  the  teachers.  The  local  patronage  of  the  Sem- 
inary is  larger  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past,  but  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  adjoining  States  is  somewhat  less. 
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— Pleasant  Plain  Academy  during  the  past  winter  has  had  fifty- 
one  students,  fourteen  more  than  any  term  except  one  during  the 
two  previous  years.  Albert  H.  Lloyd  and  Louis  T.  Hili  are  very 
satisfactory  teachers.  The  religious  influence  from  the  School  is 
very  good,  never  has  been  better.  The  library  has  received  dona- 
tions of  seventy-five  volumes  and  fifty  dollars  from  kind  friends  of 
Philadelphia,  for  which  we  are  very  thankful.  The  school  is  in 
good  hands  and  in  a  good  moral  and  healthful  neighborhood,  and 
should  receive  a  greater  support  from  Friends  in  Iowa. 

— Friends  in  Kansas  propose  establishing  at  Wichita  a  college, 
to  be  called  John  Bright  University.  A  large  grant  of  land  and 
some  money  have  been  appropriated  to  it,  and  preparations  for 
building  will  be  commenced  at  once.  We  quote  the  following  from 
a  letter  written  by  Warren  Johnson,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  The  UkrUtian  Worker:  "Our  Board  consists  of  five 
resident  Trustees  and  nine  advisers,  who  are  representative  men  in 
Kausas  Yearly  Meeting.  Our  chief  obligation  to  the  donors  is  to 
erect  buildings  costing  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  members  of  the  corporation,  called  'The  Friends'  Board  of 
Education,  of  Wichita/  are:  William  P.  Jester,  Vierling  K.  Stan- 
ley, Warren  Johnson,  Isaac  Wooton,  and  Walter  J.  Cox,  of 
Wichita,  and  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Coffin  and  Professor  Edmund  Stan- 
ley, of  Lawrence,  Kansas." 

— Professor  Isaac  Sharpless,  the  new  President  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, was  graduated  from  the  Westtown  Boarding-School  in  1867, 
and  for  four  years  afterward  taught  in  the  School.  Subsequently  he 
took  his  degree  in  the  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1875  succeeded  the  late  Professor  Samuel  Gummere  in  the  Chair 
of  Mathematics  at  Haverford  College.  In  1883  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  Professor  Sharpless  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

— Principal  Stephen  M.  Hadley,  of  the  Le  Grand  Academy, 
Iowa,  has  been  selected  by  the  Managers  of  Penn  College  to  fill  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  E.  Zsbbetts,  who  will  remove  to  Pasadena,  California. 

— Dr.  Anandabai  Joshee,  the  distinguished  Hindoo  graduate  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  (Class  of  1886), 
died  at  Poona,  India,  February  25th,  of  phthisis,  developed  on  the 
voyage  home.  She  had  been  appoiuted  resident  physician  in  the 
Albert  Edward  Hospital  at  Kholapur,  and  was  on  her  way  to 
her  post. 

— On  the  13th  of  Fourth  mo.,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  com- 
memorated the  one  hundredth  auniversary  of  the  revival  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Legislature  of  the  8tate  of  New  York  of  the  Royal 
Charter  granted  in  1754.  The  College  has  lived  one  hundred 
years  under  the  name  of  Columbia,  and  is  now  a  University  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  under  its  noraiual  control  seven  schools:  Arts, 
Mines,  Law,  Political  Sciences,  Medicine,  and  a  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion and  Library  Economy. 


E.  J.  ALLEN,  SON  &  CO., 

CROCKERY    DEPARTMENT, 

309  and  311  Market  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

China,  Glassware,  ^  Lamps 

FROM  AIX  COUNTRIES. 

DINNER  SETS, 

LIBRARY  LAMPS, 
CHAMBER  SETS, 

ROCHESTER  LAMPS, 
TEA  SETS, 

VASE  LAMPS. 


Furniture 

and 

Bedding. 


ifku 


-^1 shit  _=a»« 


*^fp 


Curtains 

and 

Upholstery. 


TRYMBY,  HUNT  &  CO., 

1217 — i22i    Market  Street,    -     -    Philadelphia. 

PRIBSD^BOOK  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  PHILADELPHIA^ 
hUiikon,  8ookttll«n,  id  SUtionen,  Blank  Book  Xannfututn,  Engrann,  and  Printon, 

KINDERGARTEN  <*  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

FINE  STATIONERY,  WEDDING   INVITATIONS,  VISITING  CARDS,  ETC. 
».  W.  CORWEK  FIFTEENTH  and   RACE  »TREETg. 

The  Shelhnrne      ATLANTIC  CITY» N  J 

JL     JLlV/      kJLl\^LU\XL  111/}      un  Galleries.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea- Water 


Open  all  the  year. 


Baths. 
A.  B.  ROBERTS. 


Sporting  Goods  and  Leading  Gymnasium  Outfits. 

A.  <*.  REAOB   4fc   CO., 

Bend  for  Catalogue  free.  23  SOUTH  EIGHTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

I.  Course  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  "this  course  Latin  is  required  three  years ;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  Modem 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  French  and  German,  Literature, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  in 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  efforts  on  one 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Course  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year;  Mathematics  through  three  years;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  it.    Particular  attention  is 
.  given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

III.  Course  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.    The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathematics, 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  tire 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.     Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 
Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa- 

QUEEN  &  CO. 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Pour  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able. Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 
For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President 
ALLEN  JAY;  Treasurer. 

SUMMER    BOARD    ^T    SEASHORE. 

Private  VfltmJJLy. 
For  terms,  address  Mrs.  MART  O.  MOORE, 

Annisquam,  Gloucester,  Mm**. 

A  Mountain  Resort.  Write  for  Circulars.  Near  Philip 
t's  "  Wy  Id  mere"  Cottage.  Post-Office  address* 
1  Iron  Works,  N.  Y. 
BtHcahlre  Hills.  Mass.  FRANK.  8.  WEAVER. 


1    T        J        "I        Ti    "I  t  A  Monntai 

Hotel  Alandar,  sss 


Thos  H.  McColun.  Alfred  E.  Maris. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN  &  CO., 

Amateur   Photographic  Outfits 

:f:ro:l£  eio.oo  tt:p 

Instructions  free  to  Purchasers.     Printing  done  from  Amateur's  Negatives.     Send  for 
Catalogue.  685   ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

LEARNINC  FRENCH  IN  FRANCE. 

Samuel  Combe,  of  Les  Pialoux,  par  Montmeyran,  Drome,  France,  who  has  spent  several  years  in 
Philadelphia  riving  instruction  in  his  native  language,  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  few  American 
boarders.    His  noma  is  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  scenery,  with  a  fine  outlook  eastward  toward  the  Jura. 

Terms,  S85  per  month,  for  board,  instruction  in  French,  and  occasional  use  of  vehicle. 

THE  8AUVEUR  SUMMER  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES. 

(Removed  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  OSWKGO,  N.  T.) 
Twelfth  89— ion,  July  11  to  August  10. 

Faculty,  twenty-two  teachers.        Attendance  last  year,  460  students.         Tuition,  $20. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  the  Summer  College  wllf  be  open  at  the  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y.,  on  July  11th.  The  circular  and  programme  will  be  ready  on  April  10th.  It  may 
be  bad  of  F   W.  Chrlstern,  New  York,  or  Carl  Schoehof,  of  Boston,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  by 

DR.  L.  SAUVRUR,  3800  Locust  Si,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO., 
Furniture,  Bedding,  Curtains,  Etc., 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PTJRE    SPICES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

Fourth   and   Race   Streets,  PHII^AJOEUPHXA. 

McCALLUM,  CREASE  &  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

FINE   CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  1014  Ch.estn.u.t  Street, 


"MERSHON"  Patent  Shaking  Grate. 

HEATER  AND   RANGE  WORKS. 
Portable  and  Brick  Heaters,  with  the  Celebrated  "  Mershoa  "  Pateat  Shaking  Grate  Attacbal 

Detcrlptlre  Catalogue!,  containing  the  highest  and  moat  reliable  testimonials,  furnished  ftee. 
1203  FILBERT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WINDOW  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Domest  ;). 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  THICKNESS, 

In  Lots  and  at  Prices  to  suit  Purchasers. 

German  l*ooltlng;-Glajis-Plate8.      ornamental  and  Slty-Uffnt  #31     u 

French  Plate  Glass  Depot. 

BENJ.    H.   SHOEMAKER, 

205,  207,  209  ft  211  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADBLPHI 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 


History  aii  Constitution  %  United  States. 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

This  is  a  capital  little  work  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
lfimo,  in  fall  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

By  Prop.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
SUUe  Normal  School,  MUlersvilU,  Penna. 

Every  yonng  lady,  as  well  as  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84 
cents.    Blanks  for  each  svstem,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


EXERCISES 


Fundamental  Exiles  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
•'  With  Answers  •'  and  ••  Without  Answere,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


MATHEMATICAL  WORKS. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 


to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
_.     -v     ...     ...  ckn     ' 

__  .o  excel  all  others  before  the  edu< 
public. 


Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 


The  Arithmetics  include  two  series—one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 
together : 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 26  ets. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic, 88cts. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devol vingthe  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  their  use  an  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  .  21  ets. 
Brooka's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  .  .11  ets. 
Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,  .  .31  ets. 
Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic  •  •  80  ets. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared— 

Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc, $1.19 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete, 1.05 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .  1.05 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  .  .  $2.26 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  .  1.65 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....  1.65* 


TBS  UNDBBSI&NBD  ABB  ALSO  PUBLISHES  OF  MANY  OTHEB  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WOBSS,  AMONG  WHICH  ABE- 


Westlake's  C.  S.  Literature,  50  ntfl. 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  ets. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

Lyte's  School  Song  Book,  40  ets. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 

Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers  and 
Orammar  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  2b  cents 
each. 


Fewi mlth's  Elementary  Grammar,  38  ets. 
Fewsmlth's  English  Grammar,  60  ets. 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $1.06. 

New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  aa 
plication  of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  68  cents  and  $1.25. 
Sheppard's  U»  S.  Constitution,  63  ets.  and  $1.06. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  $25  00. 


S8WEB,  FOTTS  &  CO.,  Ntta,  530  Uubt  Streot,  Philadelphia. 


J.  KENT  WORTH INGTONr 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

ST©-  700  ABCTC  STBEET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Collections,  Settlements  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ance! ng— Special  ties. 

GEORGE  B.  JOHIf  SOW, 

ATTOB1TET  -A-T  3Li-^TKr\ 
No.  32  £.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Telephone  No.  107. 
Practice  In  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  West  Grove  and  Kennett 


Wffl.   H.   MOON, 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  and  medium  size, 

for  lawn  and  avenue  planting. 

Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

Landscape  Gardening  a  specialty. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

Q  UEENfrGO.924  CHEST.StPHILA. 


Marine,Field^Spy  Glasses 
from  25<£  to  $500.00 


Al*UEEM£nToumsTS  * 

V  SIGNAL    jj  SERVICE  SPY  0'  * 


8  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

DEALERS  IS 

STAIR  BOBS,  CURTAIN  POLES, 
and  FANCY  BRASS  GOODS. 


w.  c.  wheller, 
book:  biistiddeir,, 

152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Boom  4),  PrTTTiADA. 

Old  Books  Kebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to  . 


«*M2*«> 


.    ..     »-^ —     "  rtBlMBI«niTlKi»WBTg 

/ft/ipPUBWiiER  ^«^*^S^ 
GEO.  W.  HANCOCK. 

Real  Estate  d  Sumying. 

Rentfi  Colleetetl. 

717  Walnut  St ,  and  40th  and  Lancaster  An., 

PHIUUDBLPHIA. 

Queen  &Co.  g  24  chest,  st 


Our  New  School  Aids  1 
_  _  for  conducting  day  ad 
w  . ...  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  large,  pretty 
chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  elegamlr 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colon,  iw 
mottoes.  Price  per  set.  fl ;  half  set,  115  cards.  50c 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friendship,  Scripture,  wedding,  vMliac. 
birthday,  Christmas,  new  year,  prise,  fine  gift  earn. 
school  reports,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Lane  set 
samples,  80c.;  half  set,  I6c.  Price-list  free.  All  post- 
paid by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
FINE  ART  PUB.CO.,WamtEH,  PA 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

321  CHESTNUT  8TBEBT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OFFICE,    409    CHESTNUT    STREET. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  22d,  1866. 

CHABTEB  PEBPETOAL,      |     CAPITAL,    -    -    $1,000,000.     I     ASSETS,  |UfiTUNL9L 
Insures  Lives,  Grants  Annuities,   Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  which 

interest  is  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  trusts*,  gtfardiax. 

assignee,  committer,  receiver,  agent,  etc.,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  and 

surplus  fund  fumbhes  ample  security. 

All  trust  funds  and  investments  are  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  assets  of  the  Company. 

Department  which  has  th 


Owners  of  Real  Estate  are  invited  to  look  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust 
care  of  this  description  of  property.    It  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  in  "the  law  of  Real 
seconded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assistants.    Some  of 
and  management. 


by  an 
them 


give  their  undivided  attention  to  is  eare 


The  Incomes  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
Samuel  R.  Shipley,  President.  I        Aba  8.  Wing,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

T.  Wistar  Brown,  Vice-President.  I        Joseph  Ashbrook,  Manager  of  Insurance  Depf. 

jFo *~ 


Saml.  R.  Shipley. 
T.  WiBtar  Brown, 
Richard  Cadbury, 
Henry  Haines, 
Richard  Wood, 
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J.  Roberts  Foulkr.  Trust  Officer. 
DIKEOTOHB. 
William  Hacker, 
Israel  Morris, 
Chas.  Hartshorne, 
Wm.  Gummere, 
Frederic  CotUni, 


Philip  a  Garrett 
Justus  C.  Strawbridge, 
James  V.Watson, 
J.M.Albertaoa, 
Asa  a  Wing. 


The  National  Summer  School  of  Methods. 

STERN'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ANNUAL  8E8SION  AT 

SARATOGA    SPRINGS,    N.   Y.,   1887. 


School  of  Methods :  School  of  Languages : 

Three  Weeks,  from  July  18  to  August  ft.  Five  Weeks,  from  July  11  to  August  19. 

The  two  Schools  last  Year  had  Nearly  300  Students. 

THIS  YEAR  THERE  WILL  BE 

20  DEPARTMENTS,       25  INSTRUCTORS,       300  LECTURES. 
RECREATION,    PLEASURE,   AND   STUDY. 


Indorsed  by  the  following  STUDENTS  of  last  year : 


Mlf*  MARY  W.  WOOLMAK,  Philadelphia. 
Mm  R.  A.  PORSYTHE,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Prof.  K.  O.  LYTE.  Prin.  Normal  School,  Penn. 
Miss  AMY  J.  ROBERTS,  German  to  wd,  Penn. 
H.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  Prin.  Gram.  School,  New  York. 
Miss  S.  G.  H1CKEY,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  M.  M.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia. 
Prof.  A.  E.  MALTBY,  Indiana,  Penn. 
Prof.  L.  X.  SNYDER,  Greensburg,  Penn. 
Uiss  ALICE   M.  JONES,  Friends'  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


Miss  AUGUSTA  TOVELL,  Training  School,  St. 
Louis.  ' 

Miss  EMILY  L.  BIRDSEYE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  8T0UT,  Prin.  Grammar  School,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss  S.  C.  WINN.  Gaston  School,  Booton. 

Mas.  MARY  STAMPS,  Prin.  Girls'  High  School;  New- 
Orleans- 

Miss  J.  McCOOL,  Normal  School,  Winona,  Miun. 

Prof.  GEORGE  H.  CLIFF,  High  School,  Ph  ladel- 
phla. 


And  nearly  800  others  of  equal  eminence. 

This  School  was  the  largest  Summer  School  of  Methods  la>t  year  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  sessions 
will  be  held  In  the  forenoon.    Seduced  railroad  rates  from  New  England  and  ihe  West. 

For  further  Information  respecting  any  department  of  instruction,  apply  to  the  different  professors,  or 
the  Manager.  8end  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  thirty-six  pages.  Very  favorable  club  rate*  given  For 
Information  on  all  points,  address, 

WALTER  S.  PARKER,  Manager,  Reading,  Mass.; 
or  CHAS.  F.  KING,  President,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 

Amherst  College:  Summer  School 

Of  Languges,  Chemistry,  Art,  Music,  Spiai,  and  Literature. 

FIVE  WEEfcS.  JULY  6th  TO  AUGUST  gth. 

Twenty-two  Teaebers  and  Lecturers.    Thirty-six  Classes  DAILY  In  Nine  Languages. 

EXCURSIONS  AND  PICNICS  ON  SATURDAY. 

Professor  W.  8.  Tyler  writes :  "  The  School  unites  all  that  is  new  and  true  in  the  *  Natural  Method  '  of 
learning  languages  with  all  that  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  wise  and  good  in  'he  '  old  ways '  of 
classical  study,  and  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  school  of  languages  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  can  be  realized  in  half 
a  dozen  weeks  of  a  summer  vacation." . 

For  circular  and  programme,  address, 

Professor  W.  L*.  Montague,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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SAYING    FUNI>    SOCIETY 

OF  6ERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  VICINITY, 

Removed  to  Lheir  Now  Building, 
4704  MAly  9JR£ETt  CO/tH£M  SCHOOL 

Office  Hours  1 9  to  H  °^lupk- 

ufficf.  Hot  its  I  saturdftya  u  util  8  o'clock. 

INTEREST  FAI1>  OlE  DEPOSITS, 

Amounts  Eeceived  from  10  Cents  Upward, 

T.  CHAKLTUN   HENRY,  President. 

ISA  At1  C.  JuNKS,  jr.p  Vice  President. 
ELUSTON  l\  MORHls,  .s^n-utry. 

CHAKLEH  A.  8  HEGEL,  Treasurer 
MANAGERS: 
T.  Char] (on  Henry,  Enoch  Taylor. 

BlliBton  P.  Morris,  Philip  C.  Garrett. 

Samuel  M orris ,  William  o.  n  pence  r. 

Char)  e  a  8  pe  Qoer .  W  il  1 1  a  m  H  roc  1c  it, 

J.  L.  Errin^er.  Isaac  ■;.  Jones,  Jr. 

James  M.  Acrtscu,  Joseph  g>  Harris, 

■Ilia 


STORE 


HENRIETTAS; 

CASHMERES. 

CRAPES. 


SHAWLS. 


James  £.  Jones, 


William  W.Ju^icc 


FSTERBROOK'S 

STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 


vQJv  CHESTNUT.St    1/ 

3      PHILADELPHIA.    <■ 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

WorkiT  Cam  den  ,X.I.     28  Jnhn  Rt. ,  New  York. 


SAMUEL  F,  BALDEHSTOR  S  SDK, 

/M/>£/?  HANGINGS. 

Window  Shadss,  Wtatoir  Awalfigi, 

902  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Work  done  in  Country  at  City  Hate* - 


Asbury  Park  Sea-Side  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy. 

JULY  18th  TO  AUGUST  5th,  1887. 
Three  Weeks  of  Pleasure,  Study,  and  Rest. 

ABLEST  FACULTY.    OVER  350  LECTURES. 

Notice  our  long  courses  of  three  weeks  each,  and  compare  with  other  summer  schools.    Boat- 
ing-. Bathing,  Dully  Excursions  to  Long  Branch. Grabbing  and  Fishing  Parties,  will  make  study  a  delight. 


1.  PEDAGOGY.  (Three  Weeks.)  Dr.  B.  E.  White. 
Supi.  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  * 

3  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Three  Weeks.)  Dr.  Larkin  Dun- 
ton.  Prin.  Normal  School,  Boston.  Dr.  Jerome 
Mien.  New  York  City. 

:l  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  (Three  Weeks.)  Supt. 
Wm.  M.  Harringer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

4.  HERMAN  METHODS.  (Eight Lectures)  Dr. Larkin 

DiiiMnn.  Hoston. 

5.  ELOCUTION.  (Three Weeks.)  Dr.  C.  Wesley  Emer- 

son, Monroe  College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  assisted 
by  Miss  Jessie  Eldridge,  Boston. 

6.  VOCAL  MUSIC.   (Three  Weeks.)  Prof.  H.  E.  Holt, 

Supervisor  Music,  Boston. 

7.  NATURAL  HISTORY.   (Three  Weeks.)  Prof.  Austin 

E.  Apgar,  Teacher  of  Natural  History,  Trenton 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

8.  WRITING.    (Three  Weeks.)    J.  S.  Cooley,  Prin. 

Grammar  School,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

9.  DRAWING.    (Three  Weeks.)    Mrs.  E.  F.  Dimock, 

Supervisor  Drawing,  Chicago,  111. 
10.  MODEL  SCHOOL.  (Three  Weeks.)  Miss  E.  M.  Reed, 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 


11..KINDERGARTEN.  (Three  Weeks.)  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mele- 
ney. Paterson,  N.J. 

12.  ARITHMETIC    (Three  Weeks.)    Wm.  M.  Giffln, 

Prin.  Grammar  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  C.  E. 
Meleney,  Supt.  Schools,  Paterson.  N.J. 

13.  GEOGRAPHY.  (Three  Weeks.)    Miss  Mary  S.  Cate, 


Training  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
LANGUAGE.   (Three  Weeks.)  R.  C.  Metcalf,  Super- 
visor  Schools,  Boston.  Mass.    A.  B.  Guilford, 
Prin.  Grammar  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Miss 
H.  N.  Morris,  Prin.  Grammar  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N,  Y. 
HISTORY.    (Two  Weeks.)    Edwin  Shepard,  Prin. 
Grammar  School,  Newark.  N.J.    A .  H.  Kelley, 
Chapman  School,  Boston.  Mass. 
READING  AND  SPELLING.    (One  Week.)    Wm.  M. 
Giffln,  Prin.  Grammar  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
C.  E.  Meleney,  Supt.  Schools.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    (One  Week.)  Prof.  W.  B. 
Ireland,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
18, 19.  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH.    (Six  Weeks.)    Prof. 

Leo  A.  8tager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
20.  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.   (Three  Weeks.)    Miss  Mary 
J.  Carr,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


14. 


15 


16 


17 


Other  shorter  courses  and  supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  educators,  to  be  an- 
nounced  later. 

The  Department  of  Languages  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Leo  A.  Stager,  late  President  of 
Burlington  College  of  Languages,  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  instructors.  The  studies  of  this  Department 
will  begin  July  18th  and  continue  six  weeks. 

All  Itepartmeats,  1  week, $10.00    I   All  Departments,  3  weeks, 820.00 

"  "  2  weeks,        15.00   |   One  "  3  weeks, 8.00 

SINGLE  COURSES  AT  EQUALLY  LOW  RATES. 

Over  220  Lectures.    Favorable  Club  Rates  given.    Send  for  Circulars. 

Board  from  86.00  to  810.00.    Lower  rates  for  parties. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SCHOOL. 

Twenty  Departments.  Twenty-eight  Instructors.  Fifteen  full  Courses  of  three  weeks  each.  Low  rates 
for  tuition.  Reduced  railroad  fares.  Saturday  excursions.  Daily  excursions  to  Long  Branch  and  other 
seaside  reports  along  the  coast.  Ocean  excursions.  Fishing  and  crabbing  parties.  Twelve  evening  enter- 
tainments, at  reduced  prices  for  students.  Lessons  in  Natural  History  along  the  shore.  Classes  in  Botany. 
Large  and  commodious  class  and  lecture  rooms. 

For  information  on  all  points,  apply  to 

EDWIN  SHEPARD,  President,  or  to  A.  H.  KELLEY,  Secretary, 

77  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  208  Lexington  St.,  E.  Boston. 


(Rubber  Goods. 


CHAS.  A.  DANIEL, 


BELTING,   PACKING,    HOSE, 
GASKETS,   SPRINGS,   CLOTH 
ING,  GOSSAMERS,  SUN- 
DRIES, ETC. 

Leather  Belting,  Lace  'Leather,  Out  Laces,  etc. 


No.  238  MARKET  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Telephone  Call  135. 


JOSEPH  {HLLOTfS 
**  STEEITPENS.     I 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS*  30M04, 332, 351, 170, 
AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  mr  ALL  DEALERS  throughout  ™*  WORLD 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  Co. 


MONROE'S  Readers  A  Spellers. 

MONROES  New  Readers. 

MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 

Business-Standard  Copy-Books 
'  Business-Stand.  Book-Keeping 

WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 

GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
'  POWELL'S  Language  Series. 

HAOAR'S  Mathematics. 

BERARDS  New  U. S.  History. 

GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 

ROYSE'S  Am.  A  Eng.  Literature. 

APPLETONS  Young  Chemist. 

PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


15  Bromfleld  St. 

BOSTON. 


16  Astor  Place, 
OTWYOBL 


153  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO. 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

Handsoxe  Gold  Wall  Papebs,  25  cents :  usual 
price,  50  cents.  New  styles  and  perfect ;  full  eight 
yards  to  the  roll.  Other  paper  just  as  cheap.  Sam- 
ples sent  free.  A.  L.  Dlament  &  Co.,  1206  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

FOULKE  &   TICHE, 

ATTORNEY8-AT-LAW, 
M  sad  26  fttrau  aatrteta  Block,  ST.  PAUL,  XZOTT. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  interests  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  good  rates  of  interest.  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Kat.  American  German  Bank  at  St.  Paul. 
Write  for  Information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 


Faker's 
Pencils 

Of  cM  SWvk. 

PENHOLDERS.  RUBBER  ERASERS 

GvtO  Softool 
Si+pplie*    of    ^Ifw-ccju-akb  Quality. 

KLL    ST7ETI0N6RS   KGEP    THG 
FKB6R  GOODS. 


Special  Sa/mpfeo  set*!  k> 

ADDBVB 

BDUCXTIONXL  DePKRTM6NT. 

M b^rfoiril  4fftfctrt 
NEW    YORK  CITY, 


LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  containing  141  Maps,  with  text  explanatory,  aad  i 
carefullv  selected  list  of  the  English  books  and  magasine  articles  bearing  on  mk 
period."  $2.00. 

LABBERTON'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the  earliest  records  to  tbe 
present  time.    With  Tables— Chronological,  Genealogical,  and  Literary.^  An  attempt  to 
1      supply,  in  a  concise  and  learnable  form,  a  trustworthy  guide  to  historical  knowWrt 
Fourteenth  edition.    $1.50. 

LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  logically  arranged  and  divided,  the  com- 
panion book  to  Outlines  of  History.    Ninth  edition.    $1.31. 

LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  CHART,  or  History  Taught  by  the  Eye,  showing  at  a  gtos 
(by  means  of  color)  the  Rise,  Development,  and  Fall  of  the  principal  Historic  Natkst 
with  interesting  explanatory  text.    4to.    $2.63. 

These  books  are  designed  to  supply,  to  schools  and  private  families,  a  general  histor?  d 
moderate  size,  free  from  sectarian  and  party  prejudice,  containing  the  results  of  the  issenrsn 
of  the  best  historians,  tracing  more  particularly  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  sat 
bringing  out  prominently  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind — the  truly  classic  authors. 

SELF-CULTURE— Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral.  Being  three  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  to  his  students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Pots* 
edition.    10  cents. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  full  of  sound  sense,  and  should  be  read  by  every  yossf 

student 

The  above  are  for  sale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publisher, 

JOHN  HIGHLANDS, 

939  INTox-tla  CTintla  Street, 

BHILADKLFEU* 
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NIAGARA  FALLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  0*  METHODS 


— AT — 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  1887. 

Three  Weeks— Prom  July  18  to  August  5. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


1.  Pedagogies.  General  Thomas  J.  Mor- 
gan, President  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 

2.  Methods  in  Language  Lessons  and 
Grammar*  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  author 
of  Harvey's  Grammars. 

3.  Methods  in  Geography.  Dr.  L.  R. 
Klemm,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hamilton, 
Ohio ;  A.  P.  Chapin,  Editor  Educational  Qa- 
zetU,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4.  Pestaloudan  Method  of  Teaching 
Number*  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  Principal 
Cortland  Normal  School. 

5.  Model  School  and  Primary  Methods. 
Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle,  Oswego  Normal  School. 

6.  Methods  in  Botany.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Lennon,  Brockport  Normal  School. 

7#  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  Dr.  James  M. 
Cassety,  Principal  Buffalo  Normal  School. 

8.  Methods  in  Penmanship.  Dr.  H.  W. 
fiearce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

9.  Methods  in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Professor  A.  S.  Downing,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

10.  Methoas  in  School  Management.  Dr. 
Jerome  Allen,  Editor  School  Journal,  New 

.  York  City;  Professor  N.  L.  Benham,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

11.  Methods  in  History.  Dr.  L.  R. 
Klemm,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  Hon.  T.  V;  Welch,   Superintendent 


State  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  J.  F. 
Trott,  President  Board  of  Education,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

12.  Psychology  in  its  application  .to 
Teaching.  General  T.  J.  Morgan,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

18.  Methods  In  the  Natural  .Sciences 
with  Easy  Experiments.  Dr.  A.  R.  Home, 
Editor  National  Educator,  Allentown,  Pa. 

14.  Methods  in  Physiology.  Professor 
W.  H.  Lennon,  Brockport  Normal  School. 

15.  German- Department.  Professor  W. 
L.  MacGowan  (Heidelberg  University), 
Smethport,  Pa. 

16.  French  Department.  Professor  J.  D. 
Gaillard  (Paris),  Principal  Gaillard's  School 
of  Languages,  New  York  City. 

17.  Department  of  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory. Professor  Mark  B,  Beal,  Principal 
Rochester  School  of  Oratory. 

18.  Department  of  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Law,  and  Business  forms.  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Burritt,  Secretary  Universal  In- 
formation Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 

19.  Department  of  Music  C.  R.  Bill,  Su- 
per  visor  of  Music,  Peabody  and  Beverly,  Mass. 

20.  Miscellaneous  Lectures.  Dr.  James 
H.  Hoose,  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  Hon.  T.  V. 
Welch,  Hon.  J.  F.  Trott,  Dr.  Jerome  Allen, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Professor  W.  H.  Lennon. 


Admission  to  all  of  the  first  fourteen  departments  for  the  fall  term  of  three  weeks,  $10.00. 
Departments  15, 10,  and  IS,  full  course,  $5.00  each. 

Everything  possible  will  be  done  to  make  this  school  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Expenses  will  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  limit.    First-class  board  and  furnished  rooms 
will  be  provided  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $6  per  week. 

Boarding  places  may  be  secured  in  advance  by  addressing  Professor  N.  L.  Benham,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  show  this  to  your  friends  and  extend  the  notice  as  far  as  possible. 

For  farther  information,  address 

A.  P.  CHAPIN,  Manager, 

58  West  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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NORTHWESTERN  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 

Gool$  Gounty  jTopmal  School,  JYomial  Jari^  Illinoif, 

SIX  AND   ONE-HALF  MILES  FROM  CHICAGO, 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,         -       -         Principal. 
LUTHER  WHITING  MASON,  -         -  Musical  Director. 


BEGINNING  JULY  18th 
(Right  after  National  Convention  of  Teachers),  and  continuing  three  weeks. 


FIVE     DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Principles,  Methods,  and  Technical  Work.  Francis  W.  Parker, 
Director.  W.  W.  Speer,  Belle  Thomas,  Helen  Montfort,  Tillie  Coffin,  and  Everett 
Schwartz,  assistants.    Tuition,  $7. 

2.  Elocution,  Music,  and  the  Delsarte  System.  Frank  Stuart  Parker, 
Director.    Martha  Fleming,  assistant.    Tuition,  $6. 

3.  Vocal  Music.  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  Director.  Nelly  Griswold,  Kitty 
Garribrant,  Abbie  Simmons,  Mary  Kelleher,  Rilla  Lazear,  assistants. 

4.  Kindergarten,  and  its  application  to  primary  schools.  Mrs.  Alice 
Putnam,  Director.    Tuition,  $6. 

5.  Experimental  Science — Botany,  Zoology,  Physicb,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  Mrs.  Emma  D.  Straight,  George  W.  Parker,  ana 
George  W.  Fitz,  Directors.    Tuition,  86. 

Teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  buy  tickets  to  Chicago  and  re* 
turn  at  half  rates,  plus  82.  Board  at  Students'  Hall,  86  per  week,  including  the 
week  of  National  Convention. 

Railroads  stopping  at  Normal  Park  or  Englewood :  Rock  Island,  Lake  Shore, 
Chicago  and  Atlantic,  Monon,  Chicago  and  Evansville,  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne, 
Wabash,  Eastern  Illinois,  etc.    Apply  for  board  at  once. 

A  member  of  the  Summer  School  may  work  upon  any  one  special  subject 
(given  below)  during  the  entire  time — three  weeks — taking  for  such  work  two* 
three,  four,  or  five  hours  each  day ;  Reading f  Elocution,  Delsarte  Physical  Exer- 
cises, Writing  (blackboard  and  pen  with  arm  movement),  Number  ana  Arithmetic* 
Form  and  Geometry,  Vocal  Music,  Molding  and  Modeling  in  clay,  Molding  ReBtf 
Maps  in  sand,  clay,  and  putty,  Study  of  tocography,  Kindergarten  Work,  Expert* 
ments  in  Science,  Physics,  making  apparatus,  Botany,  Zoology,  Taxidermy,  Miner&  * 
ogy,  Chemistry,  and  Manual  Training. 

The  rooms  will  be  arranged  so  that  a  pupil  can  remain  in  one  room  and  work 
all  day.  The  Principal  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Psychology,  Pedagog-; 
ics,  and  Methods. 

Principals  and  Superintendents  of  schools  can  make  special  arrangements  m 
to  tuition,  if  they  wish  to  see  all  the  work.  815  for  all  departments,  except 
Science. 

Miss  Belle  Thomas  will  conduct  the  Model  School,  Mjbb  Bertba 
Payne  the  Kindergarten. 

Those  who  wish  to  attend  should  write  at  once,  stating  work  they  wish  to' 
take  and  whether  they  wish  rooms  reserved  at  the  Students'  Hall ;  also  whetter 
they  wish  to  board  at  the  hall  during  Convention  week.  Those  who  would  tiki 
postal  circulars  to  send  to  friends  will  please  address 

FRANCES  W.  PARKER,  Normal  Park,  Illinois. 
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If  M 

norsforch 


Acid 


■*• 


Phosphate. 


For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  etc. 


Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  iron 
with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by 
the  system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


AS  A  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says:  "From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recom- 
mend It  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially  in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

FOR  WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says:  "  I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest, who 
was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him." 

IN  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

FOR  THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

Dr.  C.  A.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "I  have  used  it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with 
beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases  where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 


Invigorating,  Strengthening,  Healthful,   Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.        Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BB-WABB    OF    ZMTrA-IIOITS. 


Equitable  Mortgage  Compa. 

percent.     FARM  MORTGAGES.    7  per  car 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  GUAEAN 
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THE  MANSION  HOUSE 


U.  T.  PA VI..,  1317  I 
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FfNE  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  CHOtCt 
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JEWELRY,  AMERICAN  POTTERY,  STERLING  6 

ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE.  ART  METAL  V 
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EDITORIAL. 

New  subscriber*,  sending  subscriptions  at  this  time  will  be  credited 
urith  payment  for  the  eighth  volume  of  The  Student,  and  will  also  re- 
ceive the  three  remaining  numbers  of  the  seventh. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  has  lately  issued  as 
one  of  its  circulars  of  information  an  account  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Virgiuia,  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  It  is  a  bit  of  history  that  may  interest  many, 
and  there  is  certainly  something  pathetic  in  the  thought  of  this  old 
nursery  of  statesmen,  poor  and  forsaken,  still  keeping  up  its  exist- 
ence by  having  one  man  on  its  faculty — a  President  with  no  stu-, 
dents  over  whom  to  preside.  In  its  early,  palmy  days,  it  gave 
training,  literary  and  political,  to  many  young  men  who  were  after- 
ward very  useful  to  their  country.  No  other  institution  fills  its 
place  in  the  training  to  statesmanship,  though  the  author  of  the 
paper  shows  that  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  doing  much  in  this, 
way,  and  that  its  proximity  to  our  national  capital  gives  it  an  ad<* 
vantage  for  political  education. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  centennial  celebrations.    This  pamphlet 

mentions  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  "  That  it 

is  expedient  that  order  be  taken  by  Congress  for  the  due  celebration 

at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  or  about  the  30th  of  April,  1889,  of 
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the  centennial  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."    Respecting  this  proposal  Herbert  Adams  says : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  by  every  student  of  American  constitu- 
tional history  that,  when  the  original  convention  of  8tate  delegates 
met  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1787,  various  plans  were  sugges- 
ted for  the  reformation  of  that  defective  system  of  government  under 
which  the  United  States  had  suffered  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1777.  Among  the  plans  was  one 
suggested  by  Governor  Randolph,  representing  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation of  seven  men.  He  proposed,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  the 
great  idea  '  that  a  national  government  ought  to  be  established, 
consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary.'  The 
Virginia  proposition,  in  the  process  of  debate,  evolved  into  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Randolph's  resolutions  were 
known  as  the  *  Virginia  plan.' 

"  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  mode  of  creating  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  our  Federal  Constitution  than  by  nationalizing 
at  Washington  and  everywhere  promoting  throughout  the  individual 
States  that  system  of  education  in  good  citizenship  which  made  the 
Virginia  plan  a  possibility,  which  trained  up  such  men  as  George 
Washington,  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Blair,  George  Mason,  Pro- 
fessor George  Wythe,  Professor  James  McClurg,  and  James  Madison, 
the  seven  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  of  whom  at  least  six 
were  in  some  way,  as  alumnus,  professor,  or  overseer, connected  with 
the  old  college  of  William  and  Mary,  that  school  of  Jefferson  and 
of  American  statesmen.  A  permanent  memorial  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  should  retire  and  perpetuate  the  higher  education  in  hi* 
torf  and  politics  which  was  well  represented  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic,  notably  by  James  Madison  and  George  Washington,  in 
their  historical  study  of  federal  government,  from  the  time  of  the 
Grecian  leagues  down  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  United  Netherlands, 
and  the  old  German  Confederation.  Equally  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  was  founded  and  maintained  by  the 
aid  of  political  science  and  of  historical  politics  is  seen  in  the 
Federalist  and  in  John  Adams'  Defense  of  the  Constitution.  If  we 
would  commemorate  the  patriotic  work  of  the  framers  of  our  Con* 
stitution,  we  should  promote  in  every  po*9ible  way  throughout  this 
country  and  at  the  nations  capital  that  political  wisdom  upon  which 
the  Union  was  established. 

"Institutions  of  learning  are,  after  all,  nobler  monuments  to  great 
men  and  great  events  than  are  obelisks  or  statues  of  marble.  The 
national  endowment  or  permanent  support  of  the  higher  political 
education  'within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Government,'  would  realise  the  highest  ideal 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  This  ideal  was  Washington's  last 
will  and  testament  to  the  American  people." 

The  great  part  of  our  young  men  cannot  attend  an  institution  for 
special  traiuing  in  statesmanship,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for 
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the  few.  But  it  is  expedient  that  all  be  taught  to  understand  some-, 
thing  of  the  principles  on  which  government  should  be  founded,  and 
of  the  different  interests  to  be  considered  and  balanced  in  many 
public  questions  which  must  be  looked  on  as  rather  matters  of  ex- 
pediency than  of  distinct  right  or  justice.  Even  the  girls  need  to 
learn,  more  than  many  of  them  do,  to  view  these  subjects  fairly.  If 
they  do  not  vote  themselves,  they  teach  and  variously  influence  those 
who  do,  besides  having  their,  own  duties  in  society.  We  heard,  a 
lady  talking  recently  with  great  earnestness  about  the  hard  lot  of  the 
women  who  sew  for  shops,  and  proposing  as  a  remedy  that  ladies  shou  Id 
abstain  from  buying  ready-made  clothing.  Now  it  seems  reasonable 
that  in  the  making  of  clothing,  as  in  other  manufactures,  the  intro- 
duction of  machines  and  the  division  of  labor  will  save  work,  and 
as  to  wages  they  will  be  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  The  true 
difficulty  is,  then,  that  too  many  women  choose  this  particular  mode 
of  gaining,  or  trying  to  gain,  a  livelihood,  instead  of  going  into 
domestic  service,  which  is  so  much  healthier  and  commands  good 
wages.  So  one  thing  to  be  taught  txrour  boys  and  girls  is  that  all 
useful  labor  is  honorable,  and  another  that  we  should  choose  as  our 
occupation  in  life  some  work  that  is  needed  done,  and  elevate  the 
work  by  the  faithful  and  intelligent  doing  of  it.  There  is  surely 
work  in  the  world  for  all,  if  all  can  only  be  willing  to  do  their  part* 
As  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  population  never  reach  the  college 
or  even  the  high  school,  other  means  are  needed  to  teach  boys  seiner 
thing  of  government  aud  of  their  duties  in  it.  This  might  be  done  to 
some  extent  while  they  are  still  quite  young,  by  plain  talk  from  the 
teacher,  with  a  care  not  to  teach  the  views  of  a  political  party,  but 
only  the  broad  principles  of  co-operation  in  government  for  the  pubr 
lie  good,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  organization  by  which  this  is 
attempted  in  our  country. 

In  place  of  Book  Reviews  we  give  this  month  a  carefully  pre* 
pared  list  of  reliable  works  on  natural  history,  selected  for  the 
boston  Society  to  Encourage  Study  at  Home. 

Not  many  will  want  to  read  any  large  proportion  of  such  a  list, 
but  most  teachers  may  find  in  it  something  which  they  need.  And 
the  prices  may  not  be  just  what  they  will  have  to  pay ;  they 
are,  however,  of  value  as  giving  some  indication  of  the  size  and 
expensiveness  of  each  work.  Amoug  these  books  We  may  find  pleasant 
helps  and  guides  to  the  study  of  nature  in  the  summer  rest  that  is 
coming  on. 

♦  But  is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  in  our  school  system 
if  the  work  of  instruction  is  made  so  laborious  that  teachers  need 
to  rest  one-fourth  of  the  year  ?  Change  they  probably  do  need ; 
but  their  regular  work  should  not  be  so  planned  as  to  depress  their 
natural  vigor.  We  need  healthy  men  and  women  to  train  the 
young. 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT.    IL 

RULES,  OFFE58ES,  A5D  PE5ALTIB9. 

The  rules  of  a  school,  like  the  lavs  of  a  Scale,  are  useful  so  far  as 
they  are  properly  enforced.  A  teacher  soon  learns  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  good  rale  than  to  enforce  it,  and  that  even  a  good 
rule  un wisely  enforced  is  often  productive  of  bad  results. 

Then  what  are  the  rales  that  may  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  the  regulation  of  a  school?  When  should  these  rales  be  intro- 
duced, and  by  whom  adopted?  There  are  three questions  that  should 
confront  the  teacher  at  the  opening  of  a  term — First,  what  rules  or 
requisitions,  if  enforced,  would  conduce  to  the  good  order  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils?  Second,  which  of  these  rales  can  be  prop* 
erly  enforced  under  the  circumstances?  Third,  how  can  they  be 
introduced  so  that  their  enforcement  will  meet  with  the  least  oppo- 
sition and  secure  the  best  results?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
will  in  large  measure  determine  the  rales  to  be  introduced  and  tbe 
manner  of  their  adoption.  Experience  soon  convinces  one  of  tbe 
impracticability  of  endeavoring  to  make  rules  to  meet  all  cases  likely 
to  arise  in  connection  with  the  school.  The  best  results  are,  there- 
fore, generally  obtained  when  there  are  but  few  rules,  and  these 
more  in  the  nature  of  requests.  Say  to  Young  America,  "  You 
shall,"  and  the  response  is,  M I  won't."  Change  the  demand  into  the 
form  of  a  solicitation,  and  he  readily  yields  to  the  request 

When  shall  the  rules  be  introduced  t — Not  necessarily  at  the 
opening  of  the  term,  but  rather  at  intervals,  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  requires. 

Probably  the  best  plan  is  never  to  introduce  a  rale  till  it  is 
needed. 

By  whom  shall  the  rules  be  adopted? — Shall  it  be  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  teacher  alone,  or  shall  it  be  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
acting  jointly? 

As  a  natural  result  growing  out  of  circumstances  always  present, 
the  teacher  or  some  officer  in  the  school  will  always  determine  the 
nature  of  the  rule,  and  be  the  instrument  of  its  introduction.  And 
by  either  method  it  will  always  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  very  good  rules  and  plenty  of  them.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion is,  which  of  the  two  methods  will  be  likely  to  secure  the  best 
enforcement  of  the  rules  adopted  ?  The  experience  of  the  writer  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

By  showing  the  pupils  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  the 
rules,  and  thus  obtaining  co-operation  in  their  adoption,  a  confidence 
and  support  is  secured  that  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  their  en- 
forcement. A  teacher  receives  no  greater  encouragement  than  to 
feel  that  his  work  and  methods  have  the  confidence  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pupils.  And  nothing  is  more  likely  to  secure  this  con- 
fidence than  a  like  confidence  and  appreciation  felt  and  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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Offenses. — As  to  the  intent  of  the  individual,  there  are  offenses 
which  are  criminal  and  those  which  are  not  criminal.  Two  pupils 
may  do  the  same  deed  of  offense,  and  in  one  case  the  act  will  be 
criminal  and  in  the  other  not  criminal,  it  depending  wholly  upon 
the  motive  of  the  individual.  There  are  two  boys  whom  we  will 
call  Jimmie  and  Freddie.  Jimmie  is  sitting  at  his  desk  waiting  his 
opportunity  to  dodge  the  eves  of  the  teacher  and  do  something  to 
create  disorder,  he  hardly  knows  what.  He  sees  a  boy  coming  from 
recitation,  puts  out  his  foot,  trips  him  to  the  floor,  and  disturbs  the 
school.  At  another  time,  Freddie  has  been  studying  yerj  hard,  has 
just  finished  by  his  own  efforts  the  last  hard  problem  in  his  lesson, 
and  is  now  elated  by  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  follow  success. 
Just  then  the  same  little  boy  is  passing  his  desk.  Without  thinking 
of  rules,  whether  the  teacher  sees  him,  or  scarcely  anything,  he  puts 
out  bis  foot  and, throws  the  little  fellow  on  to  the  floor.  Iu  both  cases 
the  deed  was  in  substance  the  same,  but  in  one  case  it  was  criminal 
while  in  the  other  it  was  not.  In  the  former  cape  the  act  was 
prompted  by  a  bad  motive  and  in  a  measure  premeditated,  while  in 
the  latter  it  was  impulsive,  not  springing  from  any  bad  intentions. 
Freddie  is  known  as  an  orderly  and  industrious  boy,  has  respect  for 
his  teacher,  the  pupils,  and  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  while  hia 
offense  cannot  be  justified,  it  should  dot  be  classed  with  that  of  the 
other  boy. 

As  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  committed  there  are 
also  two  kinds  of  offenses,  public  and  private.  1.  There  is  the 
offense  which  is  known  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholars,  not 
only  so,  but  the  scholars  know  that  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the 
offense.  This  is  the  public  offense.  2.  There  is  the  offense  known 
to  no  one  but  the  teacher  and  the  one  committing  it,  or  it  may  also 
be  known  to  the  school,  but  the  members  of  the  school  do  not  know 
that  the  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of  it.  In  either  case  it  is  classed 
as  a  private  offense. 

How  shall  these  different  offenses  be  treated  t  In  dealing  with  trans- 
gressors the  chief  ends  are  the  good  of  the  pupil  and  the  future 
order  and  progress  of  the  school.  To  secure  these  ends  the  treat- 
ment must  be  based  on  the  motive  of  the  offender  as  well  as  upon 
the  nature  of  the  offense.  '  In  the  illustration  of  the  two  boys,  while 
from  appearances  the  deeds  done  were  the  same,  they  were  prompted 
by  very  different  motives,  and  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  unjust  to 
dispose  of  the  two  cases  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  a  public  offense  requires  a  different  treatment  from  a  prii 
vate  offense.  As  a  rule,  a  public  offense  requires  public  treatment, 
while  a  private  offense  can  generally  be  disposed  of  more  satisfac- 
torily in  a  private  way.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  public  offense  it  is 
often  better  to  deal  with  the  pupil  privately,  but  as  the  offense  was 
public  it  should  be  known  that  the  case  has  care.  Iu  all  cases  let 
the  offender  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  feel  that  the  teacher  is  his  friend 
and  working  for  his  good. 

Penalties. — What  penalties  shall  be  inflicted  for  the  offenses  com- 
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mitted  ?  What  shall  be  their  nature,  and  where  mod  when  shall  they 
he  inflicted?  As  in  the  matter  of  roles  and  offenses,  we  shall  only 
attempt  to  offer  some  general  principles  and  suggestions  upon  the 
subject,  leaving  them  to  be  supplemented  by  the  good  judgment  sod 
skill  of  the  teacher.  As  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to  make  rales 
to  cover  all  cases  of  disorder  like!  ▼  to  occur,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  beforehand  what  penalties  should  be  inflicted.  It  is  not 
generally  best  to  state  to  the  school  what  the  penalty  for  an  offense 
will  be.  There  is  great  power  in  mystery  when  a  teacher  knows  how 
to  use  it.  It  is  often  well  to  keep  the  offender  for  a  time  in  suspense 
as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  penalty  will  be.  In  the  State  the  lavs 
are  published  together  with  their  penalties.  But  on  this  point  the 
government  of  the  school  should  diner  from  that  of  the  State. 

To  the  teacher  must  be  delegated  more  discretionary  power  than 
is  siren  to  the  courts.  To  him  it  must  be  left  to  judge  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  of  the  motives  of  the  pupil,  the  nature  of  the  offense, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed,  and  the  penalty 
suited  to  the  occasion* 

Where  and  «*e»  a  punishment  should  be  inflicted  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the  offense  and  upon  the  disposition 
and  temper  of  the  parties. 

It  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  the  presence  of  the  other  popik 
It  is  hardlj  passible  for  a  teacher  to  punish  a  pupil  in  the  presence 
of  the  school  without  creating:  undue  prejudice  either  toward  him- 
self or  toward  the  pupil.  Though  the  punishment  may  be  slight 
and  in  no  wa y  objectionable,  if  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  school 
it  furnishes  a  go*id  opportunity  for  exaggerated  statements  of  a  kind 
that  do  harm.  If  a  teacher  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  use  the 
rod,  he  should  never  do  it  in  the  presence  of  other  children. 

As  much  a*  possible  let  the  matter  of  the  punishment  be  known 
only  to  the  scholar  and  his  teacher,  and  let  it  never  be  inflicted  when 
the  teacher  is  excited  or  in  any  way  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  auger 
or  revenge. 

New  Garden,  Fifth  month  9th,  1887.        John  W.  Woody. 


LAYING  AND  LYING. 

Write  the  sentences  given  below,  supplying  in  each  one  of  the 
words  laying  or  lying, 

I  saw  six  ships at  anchor. 

The  dust  is upon  the  leaves. 

The of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  a  success. 

The  leaves  are on  the  grass. 

We  are our  plans  for  the  summer. 

Robbers  were  — —  in  wait  for  him. 

The  valley  is in  shadow. 

A  book  is on  the  table. 
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EASY  INSTRUCTION  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

There  are  a  great  many  lines  of  work  possible  among  the  stars  for 
an  amateur  which  can  only  be  indicated  here. 

The  first  thing  is  to  know  the  names  of  the  constellations  and  bright 
stars.  No  astronomer  cares  anything  about  the  Arabic  names  of  any 
but  a  few  of  the  first  magnitude  stars.  The  constellation  and  the 
Greek  or  Roman  letter  indicating  its  position  or  brightness  are  suf- 
ficient to  designate  them.  The  easiest  way  to  obtain  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  constellations  is  by  the  aid  of  a 
Whitall's  planisphere.  First  find  the  Pole  Star  and  the  Dipper,  then 
remember  that  Cassiopeia  is  opposite  the  Pole  Star  from  the  Dipper 
and  about  the  same  distance,  and  gradually  build  up  the  constella- 
tions one  by  one.  Representative  stars  of  each  of  the  different 
magnitudes  might  be  sought  out  qo  as  to  become  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  magnitude. 

Variable  stars  afford  an  excellent  object  of  work.  They  wax 
and  wane  in  brightness^  sometimes  in  regular  and  sometimes  in 
irregular  periods.  Algol  in  Perseus  is  the  easiest  to  watch.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  the  systematic  plan  of  watching  them  is  given  in 
Sharpless  &  Philips'  Astronomy,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Perhaps  something  can  be  done  in  estimating  star  twinkling  by 
comparing  stars  or  the  same  brightness  and  distance  from  the 
horizon. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  can  be  carefully  observed  and 
its  cause  should  be  discerned  in  the  real  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  distribution  of  the  stars  in  the  sky,  a  ring  of  bright  stars  all 
around  us,  and  barren  patches  elsewhere,  is  striking  after  once 
noticed. 

In  concluding  this  series  of  sketches  of  the  familiar  facts  of 
astronomy,  I  only  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  some  may  be  able 
by  their  aid  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  a  most  worthy  science. 
They  have  necessarily  been  been  very  much  in  outline.  But  I  am 
sure  that  any  one  who  goes  as  far  as  they  can  carry- him  will  not 
stop.  He  will  find  in  some  one  of  the  several  lines  of  work  here  in- 
dicated a  chance  to  carry  on  his  inquiries,  and  will  not,  I  trust,  stop 
short  of  adding  even  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  That 
these  sketches  may  fall  iuto  the  hands  of  at  least  one  person  whose 
life  may  be  sweetened  and  stimulated  by  an  object,  is  the  purpose  of 
their  composition.  L  S* 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is,  for  a  man  to  be  ready  when 
his  opportunity  comes.— Disraeli, 

Joy  in  oue's  wf>rk  is  the  consummate  tool  without  which  the  work 
may  be  done  indeed,  but  without  which  the  work  will  always  be 
donely  slowly,  clumsily,  aud  without  its  finest  perfections. — Phillips 
Brooks. 
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WANDERINGS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

II. 

The  ride  from  Milan  to  Venice  is  through  some  beautiful  farming 
country,  where  we  saw  Indian  corn  growing  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  home;  we  also  saw  the  farmers  plowing  or  working  in 
the  fields  with  white  oxen,  from  four  to  six  constituting  a  team. 

The  approach  from  the  mainland  to  the  cluster  of  islands  upon 
Which  Veuice  is  built  is  by  a  long  pile  bridge;  and  these  islands  are 
Contained  in  a  body  of  water  known  as  the  Lagoon,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow  sand-bar.  For  one  thousand 
four  hundred  years  Venice  was  a  republic,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  cities  in  that  part  of  the  world,  her  fleets  covering  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Doges  was  broken  by  Napo- 
leon I,  and  for  many  years  she  chafed  under  Austria's  iron  rule ; 
now,  as  a  part  of  reunited  Italy,  she  enjoys  a  freedom  and  a  chance 
to. expand  which  had  long  been  denied  her. 

'  The  canal  is  the  highway,  and  the  gondola  the  vehicle  in  this 
city,  though  there  are  some  three  hundred  bridges,  and  one  can  walk 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  from  our  hotel  on  the 
Grand  Canal  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  boats  moving  in 
every  direction,  and  to  see  the  dexterity  with  which  they  were 
guided.  The  gondolas  are  all  painted  black,  according  to  law,  are 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  hold  five  or  six  persons.  In  the 
San  Marco  Cathedral  are  the  beautiful  bronze  horses  taken  by  Con- 
stantine  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  and  brought  to  Venice  by 
the  Crusaders  about  the  begiuning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
also  brought  two  columns  of  alabaster,  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  Romans  from  Solomon's  Temple.  St.  Mark's  Place  is  the  centre 
of  business  and  amusement,  and  many  beautiful  and  tempting  shops 
are  there  located.  We  also  saw  and  enjoyed  the  Doge's  Palace, 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  etc.,  but  space  will  not  permit  a  further  descrip- 
tion. 

Our  next  journey  was  to  Florence,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
miles  distant ;  crossing  the  Apennines  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
to  the  valley  of  the  Aruo  by  a  magnificent  piece  of  railroad  engi- 
neering. There  are  forty-five  tunnels,  two  of  which  are  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  and  bridges  and  viaducts. in  endless  procession. 

In  the  centre  of  Florence  stan<ls  the  old  Capitol  building  of  the 
Republic,  which  was  begun  in  1298,  and  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  Florentine  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  here,  also,  Savonarola 
suffered  martyrdom  in  1498.  Florence  is  rich  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  having  the  largest  collections  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
several  of  which  we  visited ;  we  also  saw  the  homes  and  burial 

E laces  of  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  and  many  other* celebrities.  The 
tanpanile  (Bell  Tower\  the  unrivaled  work  of  Giotto,  is  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  many  colored  marbles, 
the  effect  of  which  is  so  beautiful  it  can  hardly  be  described.  From 
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the  top  of  this  structure  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  can  be  had. 

Every  one  seems  very  much  afraid  of  the  cholera  in  this  country, 
and  in  Florence  particularly ;  the  city  is  saturated  with  carbolic 
acid,  the  odor  of  which  comes  in  at  every  window,  and  is  wafted  on 
every  breeze* 

It  is  First  day  morning,  and  the  chimes — pleasant  to  the  ear — 
are  calling  the  worshipers  from  their  homes.  The  bells,  the  inces- 
sant clatter  of  the  horses'  feet,  the  rumble  of  the  vehicles,  and  last, 
bat  not  least,  the  apparently  endless  talk,  night  and  day,  of  these 
Italians,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

From  Florence  to  Rome  the  railroad  skirts  the  Arno  for  some 
distance,  and  then  follows  the  Tiber  into  the  "Eternal  City,"  the 
historic  stream  at  this  point  being  a  small,  dirty-looking  body  of 
water  about  as  wide  as  the  Schuylkill  at  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
As  arrangements  had  been  made  for  us  to  visit  Rome  after  our  return 
from  the  South,  we  did  not  tarry  long,  but  hastened  on  to  Naples. 

There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  "see  Naples  and  die,"  due 
probably  to  its  fine  situation  and  picturesque  suburbs ;  but  when  we 
examine  it  in  detail  the  illusion  quickly  vauishes.  Though  contain- 
ing a  population  of  over  half  a  million,  it  occupies  less  space  than 
an  American  city  of  one-third  that  size.  The  streets  are  about  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  one  wagon,  with  no  sidewalks,  and 
swarming  with  people,  among  whom  the  teams  dash  at  such  a  rate 
it  is  a  miracle  many  are  not  killed.  Many  of  the  citizens  seem  to 
have  but  little  idea  of  cleanliness,  and  hardly  dress  with  decency ; 
it  is  said  the  cholera  always  kills  them,  because  before  the  doctor 
has  a  chance  to  get  through  the  dirt  and  at  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tient is  dead.  The  city  is  overrun  with  beggars,  and  at  times  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  along  the  streets  on  account  of  their  im- 
portunities. The  principal  beast  of  burden  is  a  small  donkey. 
These  animals  are  greatly  overworked,  and  their  food  is  mostly  old 
weeds,  which  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun.  We  also  see 
macaroni  being  dried  in  the  streets  and  many  daily  avocations 
carried  on  in  the  open  air. 

A  dirty  uncomfortable  ride  of  fourteen  miles  to  the  south  brings 
us  to  the  formerly  buried  city  of  Pompeii,  which  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful spectacle.  The  streets  are  as  well  defined  as  those  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  much  narrower,  with  hundreds  of  good  houses,  roofless, 
of  course,  standing  along  them  ;  the  walls  of  some  of  these  houses 
are  still  decorated  with  what  have  once  been  elegant  paintings. 
Only  one-half  of  the  city  is  as  yet  uncovered. 

The  next  day  we  drove  out  some  distance  on  the  Pompeiian 
road,  and  then,  turning  toward  the  left,  began  climbing  the  steep 
sides  of  Vesuvius,  through  acres  of  lava  deposits,  which  looked 
about  as  much  like  molasses  candy  as  anything  else,  very  dark  in 
color,  though  not  quite  black,  and  in  great  ridges  and  waves,  taking 
every  imaginable  shape,  and  making  the  mountain,  from  a  distance, 
quite  black  in  appearance; 
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After  four  and  a-half  hours  of  hard  riding  we  roadbed  the  rail- 
road station,  and  embarked  on  the  inclined  railway,  which  ia  the 
steepest  road  we  ever  saw,  and  it  seemed  several  times  as  though  the 
car  would  tip  over  backward.  After  this  ride  of  about  two  thousand 
yards  there  isstill  a  long  climb  to  reach,  the  summit,  and  weeoon  found 
we  were  not  going  to  have  an  easy  walk ;  it  was  nothing  but  fine, 
hard  cinders,  into  which  we  sank  almost  to  the  keees  at  every  step ; 
a  number  of  our  party  gave  out*  but  we  persisted  and  finally 
reached  the  top  of  the  new  crater,  which  is  an  immense  black  cone, 
about  two  hundred  feet  straight  up  from  the  old  crater.  It  was  so 
hot  and  there  was  so  little  to  be  seen  ou  account  of  the  thick  smoke, 
that  we  stayed  but  a  short  time,  returning  to  where  we  had  left  the 
rest  of  our  party  in  very  short  order*  After  .this  we  walked  across 
the  old  crater — which  parties  are  allowed  to  do ;  it  is  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the.  smell  of  sulphur  is  so  strong, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  along;  die  sulphurous,  vapor  comes  out 
of  every  crack  and  crevice  like  steam,  and  it  is  just  as  hot.  After 
this  we  returned  by  the  same  route  to  our  hotel,  tired  and  weary, 
but  feeling  that  we  had  had  a  unique  experience, 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  it  cannot-  be  seen  in  a  day  or  a 
week,  except  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  Of  course,  we  weot 
to  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  which,  though  a  very  old  building,  does  not 
Show  much  age,  for  it  is  constantly  being  kept  in  repair,  which  work 
consumes  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually.  It  was  the  great  cost  of 
restoring  this  edifice  that  first  led  the  Popes  to  resort  to  the  sale  of 
indulgences  in  sin  for  money,  whioh  evil  practice  opened  the  eyes 
of  Luther,  and  eventually  led  to  the  Reformation. 

The  interior  is  simply  beyond  description,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful mosaics  being  that  of  Our  Saviour  showing  His  wounds  to 
doubting  Thomas.  There  are  many  other  costly  church  buildings 
in  Rome,  some  of  which  we  visited,  and  the  one  thing  that  struck 
us  tnost  forcibly  was  that  the  centre  of  th?  interior  is  entirely  vacant, 
and  there  are  little  chapels  like  bay  windows,  along  the  side  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  possibly  thirty  or  forty  where  the  devout  must 
meet.  Another  forcible  thing  is  die  contrast  between  the  richness 
and  elegance  of  these  buildings  and  the  poverty  aud  utter  want  of 
many  who  come  to  them.  A  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that, 
in  their  religious  zeal,  that  which  might  be  used  to  sustain  and 
make  comfortable  the  people  goes  to  support  the  Church. 

The  most  imposing  ruin  in  Rome  is  the  Coliseum,  which  was 
built  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  sixty  thou- 
sand captive  Jews,  and  its  architect,  a  Christian,  suffered  martyr- 
dom within  its  walls.  It  is  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  erected,  and  was  capable  of  seating  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Though  scarcely  a  third  of  the  original  edifice 
still  remains,  it  is,  even  as  a  ruin,  stupendously  impressive. 

The  Pantheon,  where  Victor  Emanuel  is  buried,  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  built  B.  C.  27,  and  the  most  perfect  of  ancient  Roman 
buildings,  the  Forum,  Arch  of  Titus,  etc.,  etc.,  were  objects  of 
much  interest. 
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Old  and  new  Rome  are  indiscriminately  commingled;  Some  por- 
tions of  the  new  city  are  very  fine,  with  broad  streets  and  elegant 
residences.  Notwithstanding  our  midsummer  visit  to  Rome,  we 
suffered  no  ill-effects  therefrom,  as  was  predicted  by  our  friends 
before  leaving  home.  At  the  warmest  times  the  heat  in  Rome  is 
seldom  above  that  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and. with  ordi- 
nary care  there  is  no  more  danger  of  sickness  than  at  home.  But 
there  is  so  much  to  see  in  Rome,  and  the  temptation  to  hurry  is 
so  great,  that  persons  who  at  home,  perhaps,  are  a  little  lasv  after 
dinner  on  a  warm  summer  day,  overexert  themselves,  and  when  ex- 
hausted nature  takes  her  revenge  the  city  and  climate  are  berated 
instead  of  our  own  imprudence, 

A  pleasant  but  somewhat  lengthy  ride  from  Rome,  brings  us  to  Pisa, 
finely  situated  and  justly  famous  forits  beautiful  Leaning  Tower,  from 
the  top  of  which  an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can 
be  obtained.  In  its  Cathedral  still  hangs  the  bronze  lamp  which 
suggested  to  Galileo  the  idea  of  the  pendulum.  The  house  on 
the  oanks  of  the  Arno,  in  which  Byron  lived  for  some  time,  is  also 
shown  to  the  tourist. . 

At  Genoa,  our  next  stopping-place,  we  were  accommodated  at  a 
fine  hotel,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  park,  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  ramble  in  ;  and  we  felt  so  tired,  alter  our  hard  travel 
in  Southern  Italy,  that  we  thought  we  should  rest 'here  a  few  days. 
The  city  has  a  fine  situation  on*  the  hills,  back  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  which  there  is  always  a  cool  breeie  blowing.  The 
water  of  this  sea  seems  the  bluest  of  the  blue  to  look  at,  yet,  when 
it  is  taken  up, it  is  clear  as  crystal. 

[to  be  continued.] 


If  spring  came  but  once  in  a  eentury,  instead  of  once  a  year,  or 
burst  forth  with  the  sound  of  an  earthquake,  and  not  in  silence, 
what  wonder  and  expectation  would  there  be  in  all  hearts  to  behold 
the  miraculous  change ! 

;  But  now  the  silent  succession  suggests  nothing  but  necessity.  To 
most  men  only  the  cessation  of  the  miracle  would  be  miraculous, 
and  the  perpetual  exercise  of  God's  power  seems  less  wonderful  than 
its  withdrawal  would  be. — Longfellow, 

The  every-day  cares  and  duties,  which  men  call  drudgery,  are 
the  weights  and  counterpoises  of  the  clock  of  time,  giving  its  pen- 
dulum a  true  vibration  and  its  hands  a  regular  motion,  and  when 
they  cease  to  haug  upon  the  wheels  the  pendulum  no  longer  swings, 
the  hands  no  longer  move,  the  clock  stands  still. — Longfellow. 

Here  on  earth  we  are  as  soldiers  fighting  in  a  foreign  land  that 
understand  not  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  have  no  need  to 
understand  it ;  seeing  well  what  is  at  our  hand  to  be  done.  Let  us 
do  it  like  soldiers,  with  submission,  with  courage,  with  a  heroic  joy. 
— Carlyh. 
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"THE  USE  OF  FORGOTTEN  KNOWLEDGE." 
By  J.  P;  Gordy. 

Has  forgotten  knowledge  no  use?  Teachers  should  carefully  con- 
sider this  question ;  upon  the  answer  to  it  depends  a  large  part  of 
the  theory  of  teaching.  If  forgotten  knowledge  has  no  use,  if  it  is 
of  no  value  in  our  mental  life,  the  greater  part  of  our  work  as 
students  and  teachers  is  thrown  away.  .  Not  one  college  graduate  in 
ten  can  answer  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  questions  that  might  be 
asked  him  in  a  fair  examination  upon  the  studies  of  his  college 
course,  and  in  some  departments,  particularly  mathematics,  the 
showing  would  be  much  poorer.  Is  that  which  he  remembers  alone 
of  value  ?  Has  his  forgotten  knowledge  dropped  out  of  his  mind 
and  borne  no  fruit?  Has  he  learned  so  many  facts  and  principles 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  few  he  permanently  retains  in  his 
memory  ? 

Before  we  can  answer  these  questions  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  value  of  knowledge  in  general.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  know  ? 

There  are.  plainly  some  things  which  it  is  of  no  use  to  know. 
That  John  Smith's  schooner  left  New  York  for  Norfolk  on  a  cer- 
tain date  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  coal  after  an  uneventful  pas- 
sage may  be  a  fact,  but  I  do  not  care  to  know  it.  Like  the  fact 
that  Mr.  A's  cow  has  a  calf,  or  that  Mr.  C  has  three  dogs,  I  do  not 
see  that  I  am  any  wiser,  any  more  capable  of  acting  intelligently  in 
any  conceivable  emergency,  any  better  equipped  for  the  work  of 
life,  by  knowing  it.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  this 
fact  and  the  fact  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America  in  the  year  1492?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  help  us  to  determine  of  what  use  it  is  to  know. 

We  note  in  the  first  place  that  the  discovery  of  America  contains 
food  for  thought.  It  was  a  part  of  that  remarkable  period  of  intel- 
lectual activity  which  we  call  the  Renaissance.  That  spirit  of 
originality  and  power  which  showed  itself  in  art  in  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael  and  Guido  Reni,  in  science  in  Copernicus  and  Galileo, 
in  philosophy  in  Bacon  and  Descartes,  in  politics  in  Macchiavelli, 
in  religion  in  Luther,  Erasmus,  and  Melanchthon,  appeared  in 
Columbus  in  the  form  of  speculations  about  the  shape  of  the  earth. 
Men's  minds  were  seething  and  fermenting  as  though  the  whole 
world  had  been  quaffing  some  rare  potion  which  had  increased  their 
natural  powers  tenfold.     What  is  the  explanation  ? 

The  complete  explanation  will  probably  never  be  given,  but  we 
are  not  left  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  the  little  that  we  know  con- 
tains material  for  motive.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Renaissance  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  revival  of  learning,  with  the  re-dis* 
covery,  as  it  were,  of  the  true  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Homer  and 
JSschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  of  Horace  and  Virgil  and 
Cicero  and  Quintilian.    Those  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  working 
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away  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  to  secure  their  own  ends 
and  advance  the  causes  they  had  at  heart,  stored  up  an  immense 
quantity  of  intellectual  power  which,  merely  potential  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  became  active  hi  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  molded  the 
civilization  of  modern  times.  Physicists  tell  us  that  the  material 
universe  is  one,  bouud  into  unity  by  chains  of  invariable  law.  Do 
not  facts  like  these  teach  us  that  the  human  universe  is  one  t  Do 
they  not  teach  us  the  solidarity  of  the  race  ?  As  the  telegraph  anni- 
hilates space,  so  thoughts  like  these  annihilate  time.  They  show  us 
that  we  caught  the  torch  of  civilization  which  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans  threw  us  across  the  chasm  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that 
the  life  we  live  was  made  possible  by  their  labors. 

And  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  is  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Think  of  his  perseverance.  After  the  toilsome  studies  by 
means  of  which  he  reached  his  conclusion,  how  hard  he  found  it  to 
obtain  the  means  to  test  it !  And  think  of  his  courage*  With  three 
small  vessels  out  on  a  voyage  over  an  unknown  sea  to  find  an  un- 
known land !  How  much  easier  to  have  remained  in  Genoa  and  de- 
voted himself  to  money-making  without  bothering  his  head  and 
risking  his  life  for  an  idea  Would  it  have  been  nobler  ?  Does  not 
life  derive  all  its  dignity  and  grandeur,  all  that  makes  it  worth  liv- 
ing, from  its  ideas  and  ideals  ? 

And  there  are  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  that  suggest  lessons  on  charity.  It  was  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  who  furnished  Columbus  with  the  means  of  making  his  dis- 
covery— Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  established  that  terrible  en- 
gine of  persecution,  the  Inquisition.  How  strangely  are  good  and 
evil  mingled  in  the  lives  of  men  I 

This  hasty  study  of  this  piece  of  knowledge  enables  us  to  draw 
inferences  as  to  the  value  of  knowledge  in  general.  It  is  useful  to 
know  that  Columbus  discovered  America  iu  1492,  because  it  stim- 
ulates thought,  enlarges  our  sympathies,  furnishes  food  for  motive, 
is  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  contains  lessons  on  tolerance  and 
charity.  And  in  general  we  may  say  that  any  fact,  the  knowledge 
of  which  causes  us  to  exert  any  noble  faculty  of  the  mind,  to  take  a 
step  toward  the  development  of  any  excel  lence  of  character,  it  is 
useful  to  know,  and  that  any  fact  which  is  passively  apprehended, 
which  induces  no  mental  activity  bevond  that  exercise  of  memory 
necessary  to  learn  it,  is  not  worth  knowing  unless  it  is  capable  of 
serving  as  a  guide  to  action,  or  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
sound  opinions. 

If  this  conclusion  is  true  it  is  capable  of  rendering  a  very  impor- 
tant service  to  teachers,  the  service  of  putting  before  them  a  very 
definite  mark  at  which  to  aim.  There  are  several  conditions  of  suc- 
cess in  any  difficult  undertaking,  one  of  which  surely  is  a  clear 
perception  of  the  end  to  be  reached,  and  to  the  lack  ofjust  this  per- 
ception many  of  the  failures  of  teachers  are  due.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  said  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was 
very  fond  of  bunting,  and  that,  though  he  used  a  great  deal  of 
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powder  and  shot,  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  had  any  success.  One 
day  his  father  said  to  him,  "  Henry,  take  aim,"  and  when  he  fol- 
lowed his  father's  advice  he  was  surprised  to  see  die  bird  fall.  Now, 
teachers  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  succeed  unless  they  take  aim, 
and  if  that  knowledge  only  is  useful  upon  which  the  mind  reacts, 
which  calls  into  activity  some  noble  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  en- 
larges our  sympathies,  touches  our  hearts,  deepens  our  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  causes  us  to  take  a  step  toward  the  development  of  some 
excellence  of  character,  teachers  have  a  definite  mark  to  aim  at. 
That  is  to  be  taught  which  is  capable  of  serving  these  purposes,  and 
that  which  cannot  is  not  to  be  taught,  whether  it  is  contained  in  the 
text-book  or  not.  *  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  the 
question  for  teachers  is  not,  will  this  fact  be  remembered,  but,  will 
it  aid  in  develffpiug  tlie  mind,  will  it  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
good  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  ?  And  it  is  to  be  carefully 
noted  that  its  capacity  to  serve  these  ends  is  entirely  independent  of 
its  being  remembered.  There  is  one  law  of  mental  growth,  and  only 
one,  the  law  of  exercise.  If  we  would  improve  our  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  reasoning,  deepen  our  emotions  quicken  our  sense  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  strengthen  our  will,  there  is 
but  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  by  exercising  what  we  have.  And 
any  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  causes  us  to  exercise  any  power  of 
the  ntiud,  causes  its  development,  though  the  fact  learned  is  forgot- 
ten the  moment  after.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  gained  during  our 
school  life  that  causes  our  education,  but  the  mental  activity  exerted 
in  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  upon  the  knowledge  after  it  is 
acquired.  Many  teachers  treat  their  pupils  as  water-buckets,  and 
seem  to  regard  the  filling  of  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  knowl- 
edge, without  any  effort  on  their  pupils'  part,  as  their  whole  duty. 
And  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  realize  their  ideal,  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  large  acquisitions  of  knowledge  without  any  exer- 
cise of  any  faculty  of  the  mind  save  memory,  and  it  it  were  pos* 
sible  to  prevent  all  mental  activity  upon  kuowledge  when  it  has 
been  acquired,  we  might  have  men  with  an  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge of  facts  as  immature  iu  mind  as  when  they  started  to  school. 
Since,  then,  the  primary  function  of  knowledge  for  educational  pur- 
poses is  that  it  may  call  forth  and  be  the  occasion  of  mental 
activity,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  perform  this  function  and  then 
be  forgotten,  although  it  has  left  behind  it  an  increase  of  power, 
although  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  distinct  step  toward  the 
realization  of  the  great  end  of  life,  the  development  of  a  sym* 
metrical  manhood. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if  we  are  not  gainers  rather  than 
losers  by  forgetting  the  greater  part  of  what  we  learn.  We  have 
a  certain  amount  of  mental  energy  to  dispose  of,  and  what  we  use 
in  remembering  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Now,  if  the 
proper  function  of  memory  in  our  mental  life  is  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  in  the  development  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  puts  such 
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powerful  obstacles  in  the  way  of  developing  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  Archbishop  Whately  says: 
"Many  men  are  saved  by  the  deficiency  of  their  memory  from 
being  spoiled  by  their  education ;  for  those  who  have  a  poor  memory 
are  driven  to  supply  its  place  by  thinking.  If  they  do  not  remem- 
ber a  mathematical  demonstration,  they  are  driven  to  devise  one/ 
If  they  do  not  remember  what  Aristotle  or  Bacon  said,  they  are 
driven  to  consider  what  they  are  likely  to  have  said  or  ought  to 
have  Baid."  And  while  no  one  would  be.  foolish  enough  to  deny 
that  the  recollection  of  wme  fads  and  principles  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  mental  activity,  it.  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that, 
supposing  an  equality  in.  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  that  man  is 
likelier  to  have  thoughts  of  his  own  on  any  subject  whose  mind  is 
not  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  other  people.  So  far,  then,  from 
forgotten  knowledge  being  useless,  it  has  in  some  respects  even  a 
higher  value  than  remembered  knowledge. 

Of  course,  this  conclusion  holds  only  so  far  as  we  consider  knowl- 
edge in  its  bearing  on  discipline.  And  though  I  contend  that  this 
is  the  most  important  function  of  knowledge,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  Herbert  Spencer,  yet  I  concede  that  some  knowledge 
is  valuable  as  a  guide  to  action,  and  such  knowledge  is  valuable, 
chiefly  so  long  as  it  is  remembered.  A  surgeon  learns  how  to 
amputate  a  limb  not  because  of  the  discipline  but  as  a  guide  to 
action,  and,  plainly,  if  he  forget  it,  it  can  no  longer  guide  him. 
Yet  even  in  such  a  case  we  cannot  say  that  such  knowledge  is 
wholly  valueless.  If  he  should  give  up  the  practice  of  surgery  for 
a  term  of  years  and  forget  all  that  he  had  known  about  it,  the 
utility  of  his  forgotten  knowledge  would  be  very  evident  if  he 
undertook  to  relearn  what  he  had  once  known.  For  he  would  find 
it  much  easier  to  turn  his  mind  into  old  paths  than  it  was  to  make 
them  originally — he  would  find  that  his  forgotten  knowledge  had 
left  its  imprint  upon  his  mind. — Exchange, 


Do  Your  Best. — Ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  from  now  some 
man  or  woman  will  say  that  teacher  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  do 
a  better  work,  to  live  a  nobler  life.  Such  a  teacher  first  fired 
me  with  an  ambition  to  be  somebody  and  to  do  something  worth 
while. 

Without  wishing  to  disparage  the  youth  of  other  nations,  I  think 
a  well-bred  English  lad  has  this  advantage  over  them — that  his 
bearing  is  commonly  more  modest  than  theirs.  He  does  not  assume 
the  tail-coat  and  the  manners  of  manhood  too  early ;  he  holds  his 
tongue  and  listens  to  his  elders ;  his  mind  blushes  as  well  as  his 
cheeks ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  bows  and  pay  compliments 
like  the  young  Frenchman  ;  nor  to  contradict  his  seniors,  as,  I  am 
informed,  American  striplings  do.  Boys  who  learn  nothing  else  at 
our  public  schools  learn,  at  least,  good  manners,  or  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  such.— Thackeray. 
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GEOGRAPHY.    H. 
By  Charles  F.  Kpig,  Boston. 

SKETCH  MAPS. 

We  do  not  refer  now  to  the  common  outline  map,  nor  to  those 
popular  Progressive  Outline  Maps  juat  published  by  Heath  A  Co., 
hut  to  any  maps  which  are  sketched  in  a  quick  and  perhaps  unfin- 
ished manner  for  the  purpose  of  ilium  rating  some  point  in  the  read- 
ing lesson,  some  battlefield  in  the  history,  or  the  locality  of  some 
event  just  referred  to  in  the  morning  paper.  We  hare  seen  a  das 
aroused  from  indifference  to  the  keenest  interest  by  the  teacher 
sketching,  in  half  a  minute,  as  rough  a  representation  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden  Field  as  that  here  given  {in  America*  Teacher). 

The  little  map  of  the  battle-ground  of  Gettysburg,  given  in 
Bametf  History,  drawn  upon  the  board  on  a  larger  scale,  has  helped 
many  boys  to  remember  that  decisive  event. 

We  remember  once  seeing  excellent  sketch  maps  of  Africa  drawn 
on  the  blackboard  by  the  pupils  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School 
in  one  and  a  half,  two,  and  two  and  a  half  minutes.  All  normal- 
school  students  should  be  trained  to  do  such  work  in  a  quick,  off-hand 
manner. 

To  illustrate  still  further  our  meaning,  the  attention  is  called  to 
one  form  of  a  sketch  map  of  Oceanica,  which  any  teacher  can  draw 
upon  the  board  in  three  or  four  minutes. 

First,  draw  three  horizontal  lines  representing  the  equator  and 
tropics.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  sketch  the  southeastern  part 
of  Asia.  Then,  to  save  time,  draw  the  large  islands  as  rectangles, 
and  add  a  few  of  the  principal  groups  of  islands,  all  of  which  are 
on  or  near  the  three  horizontal  Hues.  Following  the  German 
method,  the  class  can  name  these  islands  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
drawn;  their  names  may  be  written  on  or  near  them,  towns  located, 
productions  and  exports  printed,  etc. 

The  one  chief  object  of  the  sketch  map  is  to  aid  the  memory. 
— American  Teacher. 


Luther  on  Compulsory  Education. — " I  hold  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  compel  subjects  to  send  their  children  to  school.  If 
it  can  compel  subjects,  who  are  equal  to  it  to  carry  spear  and  mus- 
ket when  the  wars  come,  how  much  more  can,  and  ought,  it  to 
compel  children  to  go  to  school,  because  a  worse  war  ts  to  be  fought-^ 
that  with  the  harmful  devil,  who  goes  around  sucking  at  cities  and 
kingdoms  until  he  draws  out  all  the  good  people,  and  leaves  a  mere 
worthless  shell  behind,  with  which,  the  yelk  being  gone,  he  can  fool 
as  much  as  he  chooses." 

In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the  supreme 
excellence  is  simplicity. — Longfellow. 
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BROADER  CULTURE  NEEDED. 

One  of  the  sorest  temptations  thaJ;  beset  our  common  school 
teachers,  and  professional  educators  in  general,  is  the  inclination 
and  tendency  to  become  mere  specialists  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term — mere  mechanical  schoolmen.  Their  duties  are  so  many, 
their  time  so  frilly  occupied  with  the  routine  work  of  the  school- 
room, that  they  are  naturally  apt  to  confine  their  studies  and  activi- 
ties, even  their  ambition,  to  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  what 
they  consider  the  most  immediately  necessary  practical  qualifica- 
tions for  the  specific  task  before  them. 

The  same  temptation  is  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  profes- 
sions. This  is  why  there  are  so  many  narrow-minded  theologians,  big- 
oted scientists,  lawyers  who  know  nothing  outside  of  Kent  and  Black- 
stone,  doctors  who  are  like  fish  out  of  water  in  polite  society.  But  in  no 
profession  is  such  a  onersidedness  of  development  more  inexcusable, 
more  harmful,  than  in  the  professional  educator.  He,  above  al^  others, 
needs  to  be  many-sided.  It  is  essential  to  the  true  fulfillment  of  his 
lofty  calling  to  be  a  man  of  a  genuine,  broad  culture.  That  this 
need  is  not  sufficiently  realized  and  appreciated  among  our  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  directors,  and  in  our  normal  schools,  is  one  of 
the  great  weaknesses  of  our  public  school  system.  Our  teachers 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  mere  "walking 
text-books,"  nothing  '*  but  teaching  machines."  While  possessed  of 
great  technical  skill,  while  being  adepts  in  arithmetic,  in  grammar, 
in  geography,  in  penmanship,  etc,  they  often  have  not  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  cultured  society,  or  have  not  been  admitted  to  it  at  all,  be- 
cause utterly  lacking  that  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  mental 
attainment,  that  general  information,  and  especially  that  refinement 
of  the  sensibilities,  of  taste  and  feeling,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a 
well-balanced  and  symmetrically  developed  mind  and  character,  the 
marks  of  the  only  real  education,  the  characteristics  of  true  culture. 
This  lack  has,  of  course,  greatly  lessened  the  influence  of  our  teach- 
ers outside  of  the  schoolroom. 

But  its  injury  to  their  comfort  and  usefulness  has  been  even 
greater  in  their  specific  work  of  teaching  itself.  Not  only  has  it 
Been  the  chief  cause  of  the  purely  mechanical  methods,  the  bare 
text-book  teaching,  that  is  still  too  prevalent;  it  has  made  the  at- 
tainment of  the  only  correct  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  education  an 
impossibility.  For  that  aim  is  not  the  mere  training  of  a  few  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  our  children,  but  the  equal  and  harmoni- 
ous development  of  all  of  them,  and  of  their  taste  and  feelings, 
their  judgments,  desires,  sympathies,  and  aspirations,  as  well — in  a 
word,  the  laying  of  the  foundations  for  the  highest  culture  of  their 
whole  character.  And  this  cannot  be  done  by  rule.  Its  first  con- 
dition is  the  possession  of  such  culture  by  the  teacher  himself.  He 
can  never  impart  what  he  does  not  possess.  Its  chief  means  is  per- 
sonal example  and  influence.  Nothing  cultivates  the  finer,  higher 
nature  of  the  pupil  so  surely  and  readily  as  simple  intercourse  with 
18 
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a  tocher  of  true  culture  and  refinement.  The  mere  presence  of 
■di  a  one  in  the  schoolroom  k  an  education.  As  was  once  said  of 
a  lady  of  rare  refinement,  as  well  as  of  literary  and  heart  culture, 
*  To  know  her  is  a  liberal  education." 

And  even  in  the  work  of  technical  instruction,  experience  abun- 
dantly shows  the  vaine  of  a  liberal  culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  long  run,  he  b  the  best  teacher  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  reading,  history — who  knows  most  besides,  outside  of 
these  special  branches.  Who  are  our  best  teachers  to-day?  The 
narrowly  technical  pedagrtgiies  ?  No,  but  those  who  have  the  most 
liberal  education,  the  widest,  broadest  culture,  They  are  the  ones 
who  rise  most  steadily  in  the  profession.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  coming  rapidly  to  fill  all  the  highest  positions,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  competent  and  best  fitted  for  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  our  normal  students'  and  to  our  teachers9  own 
immediate  interest  to  take  advantage  of  every  means  for  their  lib- 
eral cukure,  and  to  use  them  diligently,  as  a  necessary,  indispensa- 
ble part  of  their  work  and  study.  Not  to  do  it  only  incidentally, 
when  they  happen  to  get  the  time,  but  regularly,  systematically,  to 
take  the  time  for  it.  It  is  essential  to  their  true  success  as  teachers, 
and  to  the  highest  usefulness  and  continued  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  their  noble  profession.  The  means  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  all  true  culture  is  the  right  use  of  the  right  kind  of  litera- 
ture, It  is  essential  to  become  familiar  with  the  classic  productions  of 
the  past  and  present.  Therefore  do  we  give  all  possible  attention 
to  the  best  works  of  general  literature,  the  leading  essayists,  poets, 
historians,  critics,  novelists,  all  books  acquaintance  with  which  is 
necessary  to  them  who  wou  id  become  the  best  teachers,  real  educators.* 
Believing,  on  the  whole,  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  is  the  best  reader 
of  the  best  literature,  we  want  to  help  our  readers  by  guiding  them 
against  worthless  ones ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  do  all  we  can  to 
merit  their  confidence  in  us  as  honored  and  earnest  guides. — Penn- 
'  i  School  Journal* 


Morality  without  religion  is  only  a  kind  of  dead  reckoning — an 
endeavor  to  find  our  place  on  a  cloudy  sea  by  measuring  the  dis- 
tance we  have  run,  but  without  any  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies, — Longfellow. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  old  sea-margins  of  human  thought 
Each  subsiding  century  reveals  some  new  mystery.  We  build 
where  monsters  used  to  hide  themselves. — Longfellow. 

Go  outside  of  your  school-room  in  your  recitations.  Do  some- 
thing or  sav  something  to  give  the  pupils  an  idea  that  every  lesson 
they  have  nas  some  practical  value  and  application  in  the  affiurs 
of  life.  Help  them  to  appreciate  that  lessons  are  a  means,  not  an 
end. 
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THOUGHTS  IN  A  CROWD. 

"  What  a  throng !  what  a  confusion  of  sounds !  How  marvel- 
ous it  is  to  me — the  great  and  good  providence  of  God,  that  holds 
in  its  hand  all  this  varied  world.  Goethe  makes  one  of  his  heroes 
say  that  whenever  he  lay  down  in  the  grass,  and  with  his  ear  close 
to  the  ground  listened  to  the  continuous  hum  of  the  innumerable 
little  world  in  the  stubble,  he  comprehended  better  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Deity,  who  made  and  preserved  them  all.  With  me,  the  feed- 
ing is  stronger  iu  the  crowds  of  a  great  city.  Pause  a  moment  and 
reflect,  as  you  pass  through  a  narrow  lane  in  the  suburbs  of  a  metro- 
polis ;  listen  to  the  continuous  hum  of  this  '  little  world  in  the 
stubble ;'  make  yourself  feel,  if  you  can,  that  the  beings  around  you 
are  not  the  insects  of  a  day,  but  human  beings, each  with  his  history, 
insignificant  to  us,  to  him  all  important — each  with  a  heart  whose 
fibres  are  woven  into  the  great  web  of  human  sympathies,  and  none 
so  small  that  when  he  dies  some  of  the  mysterious  meshes  are  not 
broken — follow  out  this  train  of  thought  and  then  say  with  me, '  Field 
and  forest  and  stream,  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the  countless 
myriads  of  living  things  that  dwell  thereiu,  preach  the  gospel  of 
God's  providence;  but  more  than  all  does  man,  the  human  creature, 
in  his  crowded  cities  and  his  manifold  power  and  wants  and  passions 
and  deeds  preach  the  same  gospel.  He  is  the  great  evangelist  of  his 
Creator's  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  And  yet  how  often  is  he 
unconscious  of  his  mission  or  reluctant  to  fulfill  it — though  to  the 
studious  mind  he  preaches  still  the  one  great  doctrine.' " 

Longfellow. 


HISTORY  GAMES* 
By  Cora  W.  Foster. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon,  and  Miss  Fay's  class  had  finished  their 
reading  and  spelling  lessons,  and  now  it  was  time  for  the  recita- 
tion in  history.  She  tapped  on  the  bell,  and  the  scholars  took  posi- 
tion. 

"Boys and  girls,"  said  she,  "I  am  going  to  omit  the~regular 
lesson  to-day  and  play  a  game  instead,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you 
will  learn  fully  as  much  in  this  way  as  in  any  other.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  going  to  propose  a  question,  and  the  one  who  answers  it 
correctly  may  ask  the  next.  You  may  all  try  to  answer  by  raising 
hands,  and  we  will  try  to  call  on  that  one  who  has  his  hand  up  first 
Now  I  will  start  it,  and  my  question  is: 

"  Who  discovered  America?" 

It  was  rather  hard  work  to  see  which  hand  was  raised  first,  for 
everybody  in  the  room  was  read v ;  but  Charlie  Thorne  was  a  little 
quicker,  perhaps,  so  he  answered : 

a  Christopher  Columbus." 

"Who  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean?"  was  Charlie's  question* 
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Mary  Fuller  was  ready  with  her  answer:  "Balboa;"  and  abe 
amid: 

-Name  the firat  five  Preaidentsr 

There  was  a  moment's  thought*  and  then  eight  or  ten  bands  were 
seen.  Bennie  Tracy  tried  to  answer,  but  could  not  remember  the 
order;  so  Frank  Barnard  tried. 

M  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe." 

u  When  was  the  Enianeipatioo  Proclamation  proclaimed  T  was 
Frank's  querv. 

44  January  1st,  1863,"  correctly  replied  Charlie. 

"  What  President  died  after  having  served  a  month  T  Bessie 
Wheeler  thought  it  was  Zachary  Taylor ;  but  Mary  Fuller  comedy 
answered : 

"  William  H.  Harrison." 

Miss  Fay  looked  around  the  room.  There  -were  no  listless  faces 
— everybody  was  thinking,  and  surely  everybody  was  interested. 
From  simple  questions  they  advanced  to  harder  ones;  some  of  them 
being: 

"  What  Vice-Presidents  were  afterward  elected  Presidents  r 
M  Who  said  'I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President?"  (Oay.) 
M  Who  was  called  'Old  Bough  and  Ready  T 

Every  time  a  scholar  answered  correctly  Miss  Fay  would  give 
that  one  a  credit.  At  the  dose  of  the  lesson  she  counted  to  see  who 
had  answered  the  most  questions,  and  found  that  Charlie  Thome 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list* 

M  I  think  that  was  a  fine  way  to  recite  in  history,  don't  you, 
John?"  said  Frank,  as  they  were  going  home  that  night. 

"  Tea,  I  do,  for  I  never  liked  a  review  lesson  before,"  said  John. 

Mis  Fay  thought  she  might  try  it  again  some  time.— Ajnerican 
Teacher. 


Withoct  unremitting  labor,  success  in  lift,  whatever  oar  occu- 
pation, is  impossible.  A  fortune  is  not  made  without  toil,  and 
money  unearned  comes  to  few.  The  habitual  loiterer  never  brings 
anything  to  pass.  The  young  men  whom  you  see  lounging  about 
waiting  lor  the  weather  to  change  before  they  go  to  work  break 
down  before  they  begin — get  stuck  before  they  start  Ability  and 
willingness  to  labor  are  the  two  great  conditions  of  success.  It  is 
useless  to  work  an  electrical  machine  in  a  vacuum,  but  the  air  may 
be  foil  of  electricity,  and  still  you  can  draw  no  spark  until  you 
turn  the  machine.  Tbe  beautiful  statue  may  exist  in  the  artist's 
brain,  and  it  may  also  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  exist  in  the 
marble  block  that  stands  before  him,  but  be  must  bring  both  his 
brains  and  his  hands  to  bear  upon  the  marble,  and  work  hard  and 
long,  to  produce  any  satisfactory  practical  result — Pennsylvania 
Schaoi  JomrmaL 

The  country  is  not  priest-ridden,  bat  prees-ridden.— jfongfettots. 
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PLAIN,  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  TEACH- 

EBS. 

By  T.  J.  Mitchell,  President  State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala. 

It  is  extremely  unpoetical  to  descend  from  a  discussion  of  the 
finely  elaborated  theories  of  educational  science- to  the  plain,  prac- 
deal  duties  of  the  school-room.  There  is  such  an  endless  list  of 
minor  matters  connected  with  the  teacher's  work,  and  so  many  of 
them  seem  to  be  of  such  trivial  importance,  that  experienced  teach- 
ers hesitate  to  present  them  as  often  as  they  should. 

Many  young  teachers  have  had  occasion  to  doubt  the  nobility  of 
their  calling  because  of  the  stinging  criticism  of  some  uncharitable 
patron,  on  the  uselessness  or  tyranny  of  some  of  their  school-reg-. 
ulations;  and,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  explain  the  neces- 
sity of  them,  even  to  themselves,  have  fallen  into  the  idea  that  they 
were  not  at  all  necessary  to  success,  and  have  given  them  up. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  though,  that  the  teachers  who  have  re- 
ceived the  most  praise  from  the  public,  and  have  shown  the  best 
results  in  the  school -room,  have  been  those  who  have  given- care- 
ful and  constant  attention  to  these  very  details.  This  is  certainly  a, 
proof  of  their  importance,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  receiv- 
ing earnest  consideration  and  attention.  From  the  great  number 
of  practical  duties  that  might  be  mentioned,  young  teachers,  who. 
desire  to  manage  their  schools  with  ease  and  satisfaction,  could  ob- 
serve the  following  with  profit: 

1.  Seat  the  pupils  according  to  size.  This  will  not  only  be  condu- 
cive to  good  order,  but  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  appearance  of  the. 
school.  To  do  this  satisfactorily  it  may  be  necessary  to  rearrange 
the  desks,  but  this,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  older  pupils,  can  be 
easily  done,  and  the  advantage  gained  will  amply  pay  for  all  the 
trouble. 

2.  Adapt  the  seats  to  the  pupils.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
school-rooms  in  which  this  can  scarcely  be  done,  but  in  a  majority, 
of  them  there  is  opportunity  for  a  little  improvement  at  least.  If 
they  cannot  exactly  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  remember 
that  it  is  better  to  have  them  too  low  than  too  hign.  It  is  cruel  to 
make  a  child  sit  on  a  seat  too  high  for  his  feet  to  reach  the  floor. 
Besides  this,  it  causes  much  restlessness  and  disorder,  and  is  sure  to 
result  in  permanent  physical  injury. 

.  3.  Seat  pupils  so  they  can  be  seen  without  an  effort.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  school  is  an  easy  matter  if  all  the  pupils  can  be  taken  in 
at  a  glance,  for  the  teacher  can  soon  train  himself  to  observe  every- 
thing that  takes  place.  The  larger  pupils  should  be  placed  in  the 
seats  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  the  smaller  ones  in  those  in  front. 
Of  course,  all  the  seats  should  face  in  one  direction.  Then,  if  the 
teacher  attends  to  business,  everything  that  happens  will  be  seen 
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&nd  corrected,  and  the  pupils  will  cease  their  attempts  to  create  dis- 
order, and  give  their  attention  to  the  duties'  of  the  day. 
'  4.  Consider  individual  dispositions  vbhen  assigning  seats.  This  is 
much  more  important  than  young  teachers  think.  If  the  pupils 
are  seated  with  reference  to  their  character,  habits,  and  disposition 
the  order  of  the  room  will  be  greatly  promoted.  Those  with  warm 
attachments  for  each  other,  who  will  talk  and  laugh,  should  not  sit 
together.  It  is  very  pretty  to  talk  about  disciplining  them  to  resist 
temptation,  but  this  is  not  a  practical  way  to  teach  this  useful  les- 
son. No  one  need  court  temptation  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
resist  it. 

5.  Make  the  room  neat  and  tasty.  Good  taste,  neatness,  and  system 
are  best  taught  by  example  The  teacher's  desk,  the  school  furni- 
ture, and  all  the  appliances  should  be  arranged  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  most  fastidious.  A  little  taste  in  arranging  the  charts,  maps, 
and  pictures  will  relieve  the  barrenness  of  the  walls  and  make  the 
school-room  look  cheerful  and  pleasant.  If  the  school  has  no  prop- 
erty of  this  kind,  interest  the  pupils  in  decorating  the  walls  in  sone 
other  way. 

6.  Require  the  desks  to  be  kept  in  a  good  condition.  No  matter 
liow  coarse  or  rough  they  may  be,  they  should  not  be  marred  by  a 
'scratch  or  a  mark.  No  slates,  papers,  or  books,  except  those  in  use, 
should  lie  up  on  the  desks.  At  recess,  aud  at  close  of  school  for 
the  day,  everything  should  be  carefully  put  away  out  of  sight.  An 
unoccupied  desk  filled  with  torn  papers  and  chestnut  hulls  is  a 
standing  criticism  on  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

7.  Never  allow  the  floor  to  become  untidy.  The  pupils  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  floor  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  desks.  It  should  always  be  kept  entirely  free  from 
all  sorts  of  litter.   An  untidy  floor  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  weak  teacher, 

.  and  generally  indicates  that  the  school  house  is  in  a  shiftless  com- 
munity. 

8.  Teach  the  pupils  to  be  neat  in  their  personal  appearance.  No 
true  teacher  will  make  any  comments  on  the  quality  of  the  cloth- 

'  ing  worn  by  his  pupils,  but  its  lack  of  cleanness  should  be  noticed 
and  corrected  at  once.    Poverty  is  no  apology  for  filth.    Children 

:  who  have  not  learned  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  coming 
to  school  should  receive  instruction  in  this  line  from  the  teacher 
very  early  in  the  term. 

9.  Break  up  bad  habits.    The  interest  of  the  teacher  in  matters 

E attaining  to  neatuess  and  order  will  greatly  affect  the  conduct  and 
abits  of  the  pupils.  But  there  are  some  pupils  who  must  be 
reached  in  another  way.  Endeavor  to  arouse  the  dull  and  careless 
to  the  importance  of  correcting  all  those  habits  which  are  distaste- 
ful to  polite  society. 

10.  Let  all  the  movements  be  quiet  and  orderly.  When  the  pupils 
enter  the  school-room,  impress  upon  their  minds  that  they  must  act 
just  as  orderly  and  politely  as  they  would  in  a  parlor  or  church. 
Train  them  to  open  and  close  the  doors  quietly  and  to  pass  about 
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the  room  so  lightly  that  even  the  movements  of  a  whole  class  will 
not  annoy  in  .the  least  those  who  are  engaged  in  studying.  With 
proper  care  and  perseverance  quietness  will  become  a  habit  with 
all,  and  the  school-room  a  most  agreeable  and  delightful  place. 

.  11.  Teach  pupil*  to  be  dignified  and  graceful.  These  tilings,  like 
most  others,  are  best  taught  by  example.  Be  a  model  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  attitude  of  the  pupil  indicates  more  than  young 
teachers  imagine.  During  the.  devotional  exercises  require  the 
pupils  to  assume  a  dignified  position  and  retain  it  to  the  close. 
Allow  nothing  else  to  be  done  at  that  time.  Show  your  pupils  how 
to  stand,  sit,  move,  and  act  in  a  graceful  manner.  They  will  be 
glad  to  receive  this  kind  of  instruction  and  it  will  greatly  aid  you 
in  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

12.  Allow  no  whispering  without  special  permission.  Some  teach- 
ers would  go  even  farther  and  say  never  grant  permission  to  speak. 
But  all  will  agree  that  the  minimum  of  whispering,  as  well  as  of 

Iumishment,  is  the  maximum  of  excellence  in  the  school-room.  In 
arge  schools  its  entire  prohibition  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  even 
a  small  school  is  better  without  it.  If  allowed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be 
at  regular  intervals  and  then  to  the  whole  school. 

13.  Require  pupils  to  stand  while  askina  or  answering  questions. 
Let  the  desire  to  speak  be  made  known  by  raising  the  hand,  and 
holding  it  at  a  graceful  height.  Consent  is  given  by  calling  the 
pupil's  name,  and  inclination  of  the  head,  or  some  other  signal.  The 
pupil  should  then  rise  and  ask  or  answer  the  question.  Require 
this  to  be  done  in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice  and  in  a  polite  manner. 
Never  allow  pupils  to  speak  across  the  room  while  retaining  their 
seats.  It  is  not  only  disrespectful,  but  will  cause  any  amount  of 
confusion  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  surliness  and  impudence. 

14.  Teach  true  courtesy  and  politeness.  True  politeness  and  court- 
esy, if  unassuming,  will  give  to  any  one  iufluence  and  power.  Re- 
quire all  the  acts  of  the  pupils  toward  yourself,  as  well  as  toward 
each  other,  and  every  one  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  to  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propriety  and  courtesy.  Do  not 
forget  that  most  of  the  fruits  of  your  labors  will  be  in  the  future,  and 
while  attention  to  these  matters  will  be  promotive  of  good  order 
and  happiness  in  the  school-room,  they  will  hereafter  prove  a  much 
greater  blessing  to  the  pupils  by  furnishing  them  the  means  of  suc- 

\  and  usefulness  in  every  department  of  life, 

— The  Schoolteacher. 


A  little  boy  complained  to  his  mother  that  the  teacher  could 
not  remember  his  name.  "  When  she  speaks  to  me,"  he  said,  "  she 
always  calls  me  *  Silence/  " 

.'a  It  is  the  hand  of  God  that  weaves  the  pattern  which  He  requires 
in  the  web  of  noble  liv^s;  and  thus  even  by  those  dispensations 
which  seem  most  afflictive,  He  is  preparing  us  so  that  we  may  best 
do  His  work,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  our  own* — Farrar. 
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WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

INTRODUCTORY  READING. 

Natural  History  of  Selborne,  Illus.,  G.  White,  Macmillan  A 

Co ; . : :....  $1 75 

Homes  without  Hands,  J.  6.  Wood.    Harper  Bros 4  60 

Friends  Worth  Knowing,  Earnest  Ingersoll.  Harper  Bros...  1  00 
Birds  in  the  Bush,  Bradford  Terrey.    Houghton,  Mifflin  A 

;  Co 1  25 

Naturalist's  Rambles  about  Home,  C.  C.  Abbott.  D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co 1  50 

Upland  and  Meadow,  C.  C.  Abbott    Harper  Bros 1  20 

Chapters  in  Popular  Natural  History,  J.  Lubbock.  T.  Whit- 
taker 60 

Scientific  Lectures:  Habits  of  Ants,  J.  Lubbock.  Macmillan 

A  Co 2  50 

Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  J.  Lubbock.    D.  Appleton  A  Co 2  00 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves,  J.  Lubbock.  Macmillan  A  Co..  1  25 
Ants  and  Their  Ways,  W.  Farren  White.    London   Bel. 

Tract  Society..., 1  60 

Agricultural  Ant  in  Texas,  H.  C.  McCook.  Lippiucott  A  Co..  4  00 

The  Transformation  of  Insects,  P.  M.  Duncan.    Cassell 2  00 

Half-Hours  with  Insects.  A.  S.  Packard.  S.  E.  Cassino 2  50 

Our  Common  Insects.  Illus.,  A.  S.  Packard.    S.  E.  Caasino..  1  50 

BIOGRAPHY,  TRAVELS,  ETC. 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  Hugh  Miller.    Carter,  N.  Y.  1  50 

Robert  Dick,  Samuel  Smiles.    Harper  Bros. 1  50 

Thomas  Edward,  Samuel  Smiles.    Harper  Bros. 1  50 

Life  of  Audubon 2  00 

Louis  Agassiz,  His  Life  and  Correspondence,  2  vols.  Hough- 

,   ton,  Mifflin  A  Co 4  00 

A  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  T.  Belt    London 3  60 

Natural  History,  Handbooks  for  Collectors.    (Several  vol- 
umes.)    Loudon • . Is.  ea, 

Voyage  of  the  "  Beagle."    C.  Darwin 

AUXILIARY    READING. 

Fifty  Years  of  Science,  J.  Lubbock.     Macmillan  A  Co 75 

Lay  Sermons  and  Addresses,  T.  H.  Huxley.    D.  Appleton 

.&  Co 1  75 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.    2  vols.,  A.  R.  Wal- 
lace.   Harper  Bros. 10  00 

Tropical  Nature,  A.  R.  Wallace.    Macmillan  A  Co 3  50 

Malay  Arohipelego,  A.  R.  Wallace.    Macmillan  A  Co 1  75 

Island  Life,  A.  R.  Wallace.    Harper  Bros. 4  00 

Ferns  in  Their  Homes  and  Ours,  J.  Robinson.  S.  E.  Cassino  1  50 
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Beautiful  Feim    Col.  plates,  D.  C.  Eaton.    S.  E.  Cassino..  $3  75 

Climbing  Plants,  C.  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  A  Co..., 1  25 

Power  of  Movement  in  Plants,  C.  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  A 

Co 2  00 

Forms  of  .Flowers,  C.  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  A.  Co 1  50 

Vegetable  Mould  and  Earthworms,  C.  Darwin.    D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.... . 1  50 

Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.    2 

volumes,  C.  Darwin.    t>.  Appleton  A  Co ., 5  00 

The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  the  Lower 

Animals,  C.  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  A  Co...... 3  50 

Animal  Intelligence,  G.  J.  Romanes.    D.  Appleton  A  Co...  1  75 
Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,  6.  J.  Romanes.    D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co 2  (K) 

Mind  in  Nature,  H.  J,  Clark.    D.  Appleton  A  Co 3  50 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  T.  H.  Huxley.    D.  Appleton  A  Co..  1  25 

Lessons  from  Nature;  St.  G.  H.  Mivart.    D.  Appleton  A  Co,  2  00 

Animal  Mechanism,  E.  J.  Marey.  D.  Appleton  A  Co.. 1  75 

Animal  Locomotion,  J.  B.  Pettigrew.    D.  Appleton  A  Co...  1  75 
Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates,  P.  J.  Van  Beneden.    D. 

Appleton  A  Co 1 1  50 

The  Five  Senses  of  Man,  i.  Bernstein.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1  75 
Freaks  and  Marvels  of  Plant  Life,  M.  C.  Cooke.  Soc.  to  Pro- 
mote Chs.  Knowledge. 

WORKS  OK  THE  QUESTION  OF    EVOLUTION. 

Chapters  on  Evolution,  Andrew  Wilson.    G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,N.  Y.............. 2  50 

Natural  Selection,  A.  R.  Wallace.     Macmillan  A  Co 

Organic  Evolution.    (Nature  Series),  G.  J.  Romanes.    Mac- 
millan A  Co 50 

The  Descent  of  Man,  C.  DarWin.    D.  Appteton  A  Co 8  00 

The  Origin  of  Species,  C.  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  A  Co 2  00 

The  Origin  of  Species,  T.  H.  Huxlev.    D.  Appleton  A  Co..  1  00 

Critiques  and  Addresses,  T.  H.  Huxley.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1  50 

Darwinians,  A.  Gray.    D.  Appleton  A  Co 2  00 

Facts  for  Darwin,  Fritz  Mullen    London 1  80 

Theory  of  Descent.  3  vols.,  A.  Weismann.     London 12  00 

Man  and  Apes, St.  G.  Mivart.    D.  Appleton  A  Co ,...  1  50 

Genesis  of  Species,  St  G.  Mivart.     D.  Appleton  A  Co 1  75 

Degeneration,  E.  R.  Lankester.    Macmillan  A  Co 75 

History  of  Creation.    2  vols.,  E.  Hseckel.    D,  Apnleton  A 

a 5  00 

Evolution  of  Man.    2  vols.,  E.  Hseckel.    D.  Appleton  A 

Co 5  00 

Animal  Life,  Karl  Semper.    D.  Appleton  A  Co 2  00 

Cranial  Affinities  of  Man  and  Apes,  R.  Virchow.    Estes  A 
i    Lauriat 
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Frekeit  der  Wisenehaft,  K  Virchow.    Berlin,  1*77 $ 

Freedom  in  Science  sod  Teaching,  Reply  to  Virchow,  E. 

HaeckeL  D.  Appleton  A  Co ^  1  00 

Essay  on  Classification,  L.  Agaam.    London,  1859 ~ 

Fallacies  of  Darwin,  C.  R.  Bree.    London,  1872 

Reign  of  Law,  Duke  of  ArgylL    Rontledge  A  Sons. 2  00 

Unity  of  Nature,  Duke  of  Argyll.    6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons...  1  50 

Bible  and  Science.  T.  Lander  Bnmton.    Macmillan  A  Co...  2  00 

Destiny  of  Man,  John  Fiske,    Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co 1  00 

FOB  STUDY  OH  SPECIAL   TOPICS. 

Vertebrate  Zoology.  For  an  understanding  of  the  terms  in 
use,  Macalister.    H.  Holt  A  Co 80 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  For  an  understanding  of  the  terms 
in  use,  Macalister.    H.  Holt  A  Co. 80 

Lessons  in  Botany,  A.  Cray.     Ivison  A  Co. 94 

Seaside  Studies.    Illus.,  E.  C.  A  A.  Agaiwii     Houghton, 

Mifflin  A  Co < 3  00 

Jelly  Fish,  Star  Fish,  and  Sea  Urchins,  Romanes.  D. 
Appleton  A  Co 1  75 

Life  on  the  Seashore,  J.  H.  Emerton.    6.  A.  Bates,  Salem.. 

Corals  and  Coral  Islands.  Illus.,  J.  D.  Dana,  Dodd,  Mead 
A  Co 3  60 

Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,  C.  Darwin.  Lon- 
don     2  25 

Life  Histories  of  Animals.  Illus.,  A.  8.  Packard.  H.  Holt 
A  Co , 2  50 

The  Mammals  of  the  Adirondack*,  C.  Hart  Merriam.    H. 

Holt  &  Co 3  50 

Origin  and  Metamorphosis  of  Insects,  J.  Lubbock.  Mac- 
millan A  Co 1  00 

British  Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects,  J.  Lubbock. 
Macmillan  &  Co 1  25 

Insectivorous  Plants,  C.  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  A  Co 2  00 

Fertilization  of  Orchids,  C.  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  &  Co 1  75 

Cross  and  Self  Fertilization  of  Flowers,  C.  Darwin.  D. 
Appleton  A  Co '. 2  00 

Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests,  A.  Kerner.    London...    2  70 

Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  British  Fungi,  M.  C  Cooke. 

W.  H.  Allen  A  Co 1  80 

Mushrooms  of  North  America.  Col.  plates,  J.  A.  Palmer, 
Jr.    L.  Prang  A  Co 2  00 

Butterflies,  their  Structure,  etc.,  S.  H.  Scudder.  H.  Holt 
A  Co 3  00 

Key  to  North  American  Birds.  Illus.  Rev.  ed.,  E.  Coues. 
Estes  A  Lauriat ; 10  00 

Birds  of  New  England.  Col.  illus.,  E.  A.  Samuels.  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks  A  Co :. 7  50 
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Birds  and  Seasons  of  New  England,  Wilson  Flagg $ 

Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England,  H.  D.  Minot    S. 

E.  CassinoA  Co 3  00 

New  England  Bird  Life.    Parti.    Singing  Birds,  Stearns 

&Coues.    Lee&  Shepard ... 2  50 

Rural  Bird  Life.    Illus.,  C.  Dixon.    London 225 

FERMENTS,  BACTERIA,  ETC. 

Louis  Pasteur,  Life  and  Labors,  V.  Radot.    D.  Appleton  & 

Co 1  25 

Floating  Matter  of  the  Air,  J.  Tyndal J.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1  50 
Microbes,  Ferments,  and  Moulds.  Int.  Sc  Series,  E.  Troues- 

sart.    D.  Appleton  &  Co * * 1  50 

Bacteria,  etc.,  G.  M.  Sternberg.    Wm.  Wood  &  Co 

Studies  on  Fermentation,  I*.  Pasteur.    Macmilian  &  Co 6  00 

On  Fermentation,  P.  Schutzenberger.     D.  Appleton  &  Co...    1  50 

Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  Klein 

Lehrbuch   der   Gahruugschemic,  A.  Mayer.      C.  Winter, 
Heidelberg , * . 


FOR  MOTHERS  AND  FOR    TEACHERS  READING  WITH  YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 

A  Week  in  a  Glass  Pond,  J.  H.  Ewing.  B.  Worthington...  1  25 
First  Year  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  Paul  Bert.     F.  W. 

Christern,  N.  Y 1  10 

Life  and  Her  Children,  A.  Buckley.  D.  Appleton  &  Co....  2  50 
The  Winners  in  Life's  Race,  A.  Buckley.    D.  Appleton  & 

Co ... 1  50 

Door-yard  Folks  and  a  Winter  Garden,  A.  B.  Harris.    Lo- 

throp  &  Co 1  00 

How  we  went  Birds'-nesting,  A.  B.  Harris.    Lothrop  &  Co.  1  00 

Bird  Ways,  O.  T.  Miller.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 1  25 

Home  Studies  in  Nature,  M.  Treat.    Harper  Bros  . u..  90 

Chapter  on  Ants,  M.  Treat.    Harper  Bros 20 

Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm,  H.  C.  McCook.    Fords,  Hey  wood 

<&  Hulbert 2  50 

Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology;  S.- H.  Stevenson.    D.  Appleton 

ACo 1  50 

Guests  of  Flowers,  C.  E.  Meetkerke.  (  Griffin  &  Farron, 

London * *.  1  25 


The  utter  lack  of  knowledge  which  many  parents  show  regarding 
the  schools  which  their  children  attend  is  almost  shocking.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  broadly  affirmed  that  not  one  parent  in  ten  can  tell 
whether  the  teacher  of  his  child  teaches  him  properly  or  not. — 
Good  Cheer. 
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TOPICS  OP  THE  TIME. 

Those  engaged  in  watching  the.  drift  of  the  temperance  agitation 
now  going  on  in  so  many  section*  of  the  Union,  are  painfully  re? 
minded  that  it  is  passing  through  the-. same  phases  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  agitation  against  slavery  some  years  ago.  Leaders  is 
the  prohibition  movement  are  in  actual  danger  of  their  lives  in 
some  sections.  The  murder  of  Dr.  Northrup,  at  Haverhill,  Ohio, 
and  of  Roderick  Gambrell,at  or  near  Jackson,  Hiss.,  seem  not  unlike 
that  of  Lovejoy,  at  Alton,  III,  in  autt*lavery  times*  and  will  equally 
damage  the  cause  espoused  by  die  perpetaatora,  At  least  four  mur- 
ders of  the  kind  have  occurred  within  >a  year,  the  sole  provocation 
having  been  activity  against  the  saloon  interest.  Texas  is  to  voteon 
constitutional  prohibition  in  the  Eighth  month  next.  Two  interesting 
facts  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  this.  One  is  the  surprise 
experienced  by  other  parts  of  the  country  that  in  Texas,  a  State 
popularly  supposed  to  he  given  over  to  lawlessness,  and  everything 
the  reverse  of  enlightenment,  there  should  develop  such  a  strength  of 
healthy  sentiment  on  this  question.  Surprise  has  led  to  inquiry* 
and  inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  a  steady  stream  of  immigration 
from  Northern  and  Eastern  States  for  some  years  past  has  materi- 
ally changed  the  population,  and  that  her  public  school  system  and 
general  administration  is  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  other  fact  is,  that  the  saloon  interest  regard  the  coming  elec- 
tion in  Texas  as  so  important  that  considerable  sums  of  money  are 
being  sent  from  other  sections  to  influence  the  result.  The  saloon- 
keepers of  Louisville  alone  subscribed  eight  thousand  dollars  for 
this  purpose!    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  large  amount  of  money  tend- 
ing toward  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country.  Clark 
University,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  begin  its  existence  pos- 
sessed of  two  millions  of  dollars.  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  a 
conditional  offer  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  per  year  to  support 
a  scientific  department.  Hicksite  Friends,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
a  generous  endowment  of  several  hundred  thousands  for  a  boarding- 
school  on  a  more  moderate  scale  than  Swarthmore.  Harvard  gym- 
nasium gets  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  assist  in  building  a 
swimming-bath,  and  Yale  a  like  amount  to  strengthen  its  law  de- 
partment. Libraries,  too,  are  not  neglected.  The  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  Trust,  with  a  fund  amounting  to  millions,  will  be  able  to  create 
in  New  York  city  a  great  public  library,  amply  endowed.  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  gets  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  library.  The 
valuable  library  of  Ranke,  in  Berlin,  has  been  purchased  for  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  while  several  smaller  places  are  reported  as  receiving 
material  assistance. 

After  hearing  so  much  about  strikes  and  labor  troubles  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  something  calculated  to  bring  em* 
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plovers  and  employed  into  more  amicable  relations.  John  Wana- 
uiaker,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  public  a  plan  for  sharing  a  por- 
tion of  the  profits  of  his  great  business  with  those  who  continue  in  his 
employ  for  a  length  of  time.  Norton  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  ha\e 
arranged  to  divide  among  their  two  hundred  and  fifty  employees  a 
sum  eqnal  to  seven  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  their  wages  for  a 
year.  Asa  Cushman  A  Oo.,  Auburn,  Maine,  distribute  four  per 
cent  of  gross  amount  of  wages  among  several  hundred  employees, 
and  report  increase  of  production  and  business  prosperity  since  the 
plan  went  into  effect.  Other  firms  are  moving  in  the  samedirection. 
Very  properly,  they  confine  the  distribution  to  those  who  yield  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  service. 


8CIENCE  NOTES, 

i 

The  Glow  Snake. — ForBeveral  months  past,  a  lively  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  columns  of  many  of  our  scientific  and  other 
journals  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  so-called  "  Glass  Snake  " 
of  the  Western  plains.  Those  wbo  have  seen  the  reptile,  describe 
it  (unscientifically)  as  a  light  colored  snake,  ten  inches  and  upward 
in  length,  which  has  the  remarkable  faculty  of  snapping  itself  trans* 
versely  into  several  sections  on  the  approach  or  danger.  They 
agree  that  the  sections  seem  to  retain  vitality  for  some  time,  and  a 
few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  observers  go  so  far  as  to  sav  that  the 
parts  are  capable  of  reuniting  t  and  resuming  their  normal  functions 
in  the  economy  of  the  snake.  Those  who  havfe  not  seen  the  reptile, 
Or  have  not  read  a  scientific  description  of  it,  generally  discredit  the 
testimony  of  the  unscientific  observers. 

A  Kansas  student  in  this  School  (VVesttown)  a  few  years  since 
finding  his  companions  inclined  to  discredit  his  accounts  of  a  snake 
which  could  break  itself  into  several  sections  and  still  live,  sent 
home  for  a  specimen,  which  was  duly  received,  and  which  fully, 
satisfactorily,  and  convincingly  demoustrAted  to  us  that  the  reptile, 
and  the  breaking  up,  were  facts.  This  specimen  had  been  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  was  exhibited  here  in  an  ordinary  quart  fruit 
ar  for  several  days.  It  was  in  about  four  sections.  The  longest  one 
lad  a  head  attached,  and  manifested  ordinary  signs  of  reptile  life. 
The  writer  cannot  recall  that  the  other  sections  manifested  any  signs 
of  life  when  he  saw  them.  The  reptile  was  sent  to  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History,  in  Media,  and  is  probably  on  exhibition  there. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  the  Fourth  month  calls  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Wood's  description  of  this  animal,  and  also  publishes  a 
aimilar  description  by  Dr.  WiHiam  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York. 

From  these  authorities  it  appears  that  the  animal  in  question, 
Ophisaurus  ventralis,  is  not  a  snake  at  all,  but  a  lizard,  though,  as 
the  generic  name  indicates,  it  is  a  "  snake-lizard."  Its  tail  is  twice 
as  long  as  its  body ;  both  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  it  has  no  ex* 
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teraal  limbs*  There  is  m  pair  of  rudimentary  limbs  under  the  skin. 
Ik  is  so  snake-like  that  it  is  only  by  a  few  anatomical  marks  that  it  is 
recognised  as  a  lizard.  For  instance,  it  has  eyelids,  which  a  snake 
has  not*  and  it  has  solid  jaws,  which  are  lacking  in  the  true  serpent. 
Its  snapping  property  seems  to  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  about  the  vertebra;  of  the  tail.  They  are  short,  and  run 
into,  or  cross  in,  the  joiuts;  so  that  a  sodden  contraction,  as  from 
fright,  separates  the  joints,  sometimes  several  at  once.  Like  other 
lisards,  this  one  has  the  power  of  reproducing  its  lost  member,  and 
this  has  given  rise  to  the  statement  that  the  severed  parts  reunite, 
which  they  do  not- 

Owf  <$  EltHnc  Lickiing. — A  French  experimenter  has  apparently 
demonstrated  that  electric  illumination  is  more  economical  than 
illumination  by  combustion.  He  burned  illuminating  gas  at  a  cer- 
tain determined  rate,  an  J  measured  accurately  the  degree  of  illumi- 
nation obtained.  He  then  consumed  the  same  gas  at  the  same  rate, 
as  fuel  />-  *  ^«  e*?»ae,  which  engine  operated  a  '*  dynamo  n 
vhos*  ILrht  was  also  measured,  and  found  to  exceed  the  gas  light 
InasttUv'h  as  a  steam  entice  uii.ires  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  heat 
energy  of  i"s  rjel.  and  inassiuch  also  as  there  is  other  loss  of  energy 
in  the  driving  or"  the  dynarao.  acd  the  electrical  resistance  in  it,  etc-, 
one  wou'id  have  s"rp>*?*i  that  the  electric  light  would  have  been 
bat  a  sraaM  frac::.--:  of  :be  criminal  gas  light.  The  paradox  is 
reaiily  exr!ai:<ed  when  we  consider  that  the  energy  of  the  gas  flame 
is  principally  h~z\  whrle  the  energy  of  the  electric  lamp  is  princi- 
pally /;/*!.  a-  d  the  heat  which  woe!  i  otherwise  be  lost  as  an  Ulomi- 
nant.  is  tra::s:"^rr^ed  thresh  the  medium  of  motion  and  electricity 
iii:,>  li^ht  and  thus  utiliaevt  C  C  B. 

A  natural  c^ri  .-*?:*  has  been  discovered  at  Solothnrn,  Switier- 
Ian\i,  tae  centre  of  a  larre  watch  mar  u  facta  rmg  district.  It  is  the 
ne$:  of  a  wa^ta"!.  bull;  *r ;•  y  ,..:!■  eg  spiral  steel  shavings,  without 
the  least  part  of  ve^saVI<  ;r  a-  :-jai  sbre  used  in  its  construction. 
The  nest  has  bc*c  pla^Ai  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


XOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

A*sw*r  n>  Xo.  101. — T:*e  descendants  of  Esau  are  called  in 
the  Rih>  Eoc-r.*.ite&.  It  wi  I  ^a:*-est  to  trace  their  antipathy  to  the 
Iswk^tes*  When  th*  J^rsaran  appeared  in  history  tinder  the 
Maccat««e  th*y  cv**:> aered  the  E.vcrnes  and  forced  them  to  become 
itwrrvrtkted  a  :n  tbeisse'reiw  A~er  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titos' the  *as;  resclce  of  this  pecc>  disappeared  from  history.    ' 

HfrtKi  &*  t*~f&  was  rf  tie  Eawbtsa  lineage.— Smith1'*  Bible 
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ITEMS. 

—  Westtown. — The  Summer  Session  of  Westtown  Schoolopened 
on  Fifth  month  Sd.  There  was  a  recorded  attendance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  three  boys  and  sixty -five  girls.  The  spring  vaca- 
tion was  two  weeks  shorter  than  usual  and  the  school  has  therefore 
been  slow  in  assembling.  The  number  of  girls  has  been  restricted 
ob  account  of  the  lack  of  sleeping  accommodations.  The  boys' 
nursery  and  the  old  laundry,  which  were  occupied  last  winter  by 
the  girls  and  the  female  help,  have  been  abandoned  this  summer. 
The  Committee  therefore  decided  to  admit  no  new  scholars  for  the 
present  term  on  the  girls'  side.  As  it  is,  the  lecture  room  has  to  be 
occupied  for  dormitory  purposes. 

— Haverford  Notes. — The  Board  of  Managers  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege have  created  a  chair  of  English,  and  filled  it  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Francis  B.  Gum  mere.  They  have  also  appointed  Francis  P. 
Leavenworth,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

On  Fourth  month  18th,  President  Isaac  Sharpies*  was  formally 
inaugurated  in  Alumni  Hall,  before  the  College  an^i  a  large  number 
of  invited  guests.  ,  , 

The  inauguration  exercises  were  opened  with  a  brief  address  by 
Wistar  Morris,  who  presided,  after  which  Francis  T.  King,  of  Bal-, 
ti  mo  re,  an  old  graduate  of  Haverford  and  a  member  of  its  Board 
of  Managers,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Managers. 

Professor  Sharpless  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  which, 
after  thanking  those  who  had  expressed  their  good  wishes  for  him 
in  his  new  position,  and  referring  to  the  labors  of  the  past  admin- 
istration, he  said,  among  other  things  :  "  Jt  seems  to  be  assumed 
on  all  sides  that  Haverford  College  is  to  develop.  No  one  thinks 
that  she  should  be  absolutely  conservative  in  moral  or  scho- 
lastic standard,  in  material  rquipmeut,  or  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  results.  We  keep  up  our  enthusiasm  by  considering  possibili- 
ties which  we  believe  will  soon  be  actualities.  Haverford  has 
learned  something  of  adaptation  to  the  work  she  wants  to  do.  We 
are  not  satisfied  with  her  now,  but  we  are  confident  that  she  will 
grpw  into  something  which  will  reach  our  present  standard,  and 
we  feel  every  encouragement  to  take  up  her  service  for  her 
rewards. 

"  All  successful  education  must  be  personal,  and  it  is  to  maintain 
and  expand  this  type  in  the  individual,  and  not  to  destroy  it,  that 
we  must  work.  Those  Colleges  leave  the  strongest  impress  on  their 
students  and  receive  from  them  the  most  support  that  have  some- 
thing definite  and  peculiar  in  their  policy  and  are  the  most  honest 
in  enforcing  it." 

In  speaking  of  the  curriculum  of  Haverford  College,  President 
Sharpless  referred  at  some  length  to  the  elective  system,  which  had, 
lie  believed,  "  come  into  the  colleges  to  stay,"  and  said  that  he  was 
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most  favorably  impressed  with  the  selection  of  studies  made  by 
thestudents.  The  classical  standard  of  the  institution,  the  speaker 
•said,  he  should  regret  to  see  lowered. 

Athletic  games,  Professor  Sharpless  said,  should  have  a  promi- 
nent part  in  college  life,  notonlj  for  physical  reasons,  but  also  for 
moral  and  mental  considerations,  particularly  as  they  tended  to 
promote  an  esprit  de  carps  in  the  institution. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  remarks,  Professor  J.  Ben- 
del  Harris,  ALA.,  congratulated  the  former  on  behalf  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  made  a  witty  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  closing  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Clement  L. 
Smith,  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  who  represented  the  Alumui  of 
Haverford.  He  alluded  to  the  position  of  his  alma  mater  in  the 
system  of  higher  education,  and  said  that  the  success  of  her  work 
depended  not  only  upon  what  she  would  accomplish,  but  also  upon 
its  relation  to  other  institutions  with  which  she  came  in  contact. 

"  The  Haverford  College  Field  Club,"  an  association  to  promote 
the  study  of  Natural  History  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College, 
has  been  duly  organized,  with  Dr.  J.  P.  McMfarrich,  President;  H. 
E.  Leeds,  Secretary  ;  H.  S.  England,  M.  B.  Stubbs,  and  W,  C. 
Goodwin,  Chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  Zoological,  Geological, 
and  Botanical  divisions.  Excursions  through  the  surrounding 
country  will  be  made  shortly. 

— A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  making 
it  unlawful  for  "  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  "  to  bring 
into  the  State  any  child  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  is 
a  pauper,  or  who  will  be  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others'  for 
support  or  maintenance.  We  suppose  this  bill  emanates  from  one 
of  the"  labor"  representatives  in  the  Illinois  Legislature, > or  from 
some  representative  who  is  courting  the  labor  vote.  If  the  bill  be- 
comes a  law  it  will  exclude  from  the  State  such  children  as  are  sent 
out  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
other  organizations  in  New  York,  the  outcasts  and  the  orphans,  gath- 
ered in  from  the  streets  and  the  tenements.  These  waifs  are  received 
iuto  the  homes  of  the  country,  many  in  Illinois  and  other  Western 
States,  and  trained  to  become  intelligent  and  industrious  men  and 
women.  The  proposed  law  would  stop  all  this  work  so  far  as  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  concerned. 
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Simple  in  Management ! 

As  it  has  a  65-candle  power  to  each  burner,  makes  it  the  coming 
Lamp  for  the  Parlor,  Library,  or  Church. 


J0-The  largest  assortment  of  Dinner  Sets,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet 
Sets,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia. 

Furniture  Jjfe  Curtains 

•ad  —^g?—^^        ;     fc-fr*  and 

Bedding.         ^^  Upholstery. 

TRYMBY,  HUNT  &  CO., 

12 17—1221    Market  Street,    -     -     Philadelphia. 

FRIBHDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  PHILADHLPHIA, 
PvUithan,  Bookullwi,  and  Stationers,  Blank  Book  Xantfaotvon,  Engrann,  and  Printers, 

KINDERGARTEN  <*  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

PINE  STATIONERY,  WEDDING   INVITATIONS.  VISITING  CARDS,  ETC. 
g.  W.  CORKER   FIFTEENTH   anil   RACE  STREETS. 

The  Shelhnrne      ATLANTIC  CITY«  N-J- 

JL     1 X  V/      L/llvl  KJ  ULL  JL- V/}    Sun  GaUeries.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea-Water  Baths. 

,  ______      -—-—.-  .  Open  all  the  year.  A.  B.  ROBBRT8. 

Sporting  Goods  and  Leading  Gymnasium  Outfits. 

_.  J.  REACH   «k   CO., 

Send  for  Catalogue  &••.  83.  SOUTH  EIGHTH  ST.,  PHII_J>I_PHIA. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

L  Course  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  this  course  Latin  is  required  three  jean ;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  Modem 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  French  and  German,  Literature, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  in 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  efforts  on  one 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Course  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  year;  Mathematics  through  three  years;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  studying  it    Particular  attention  is 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

III.  Course  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.    The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathematics 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.    Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 
Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

QUEEN  &  CO. 


Wa  publish,  &> 
UBcn  priced  and 
flluatrated  Cata- 
logues, each  de-i 
scribing  different 
classes  of  instru- 
ments. Sekdtkhl 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets ;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason* 
able.  Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 
For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President 
ALLEN  JAY;  Treasurer. 

^^1  ^^  •  SHEPARUS  INORGANIC  CHEMIS- 

^^J^^JYllSLrV        TRY>  thoUgh  Publishcd  *>  rccentl7'  *•»  ^read? 

J  #  been  adopted,  PURBL  Y  ON  ITS  MERITS,  in 
oyer  one  hundred  and  fifty  college!  and  schools,  and  is  being  strongly  commended  for  its  good 
working  qualities  as  well  as  for  its  accuracy  and  excellent  methods.  Price,  $1.12.  Send  for  spe- 
cial circular,  and  also  for  the  reprint  of  a  recent  article  in  Educate*  on  •'  Chemistry  in  the  High 
School." 

REMSENS  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  U  now  used  in  many  of  the  leading  col- 
leges of  America.  Five  editions  of  it  have  been  sold  for  the  English  market.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  is  now  being  translated  into  Italian.    Price,  #1.20. 

COirS  CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC  has  also  a  short  system  of  Elementary 
'Qualitative  Analysis.    It  is  already  in  use  in  a  number  of  colleges.    Price,  50  cents. 

THE  LABORA TORY  NOTE-BOOK  is  adapted  to  any  Chemistry.  It  contains 
blanks  for  experiments;  blank  tables  for  the  reactions  of  the  different  metallic  salts;  and  pages 
for  miscellaneous  matter.    Price,  35  cents. 

£>.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
Tbos  H.  McColldt.  Alpbsd  B.  Mabis. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN  &  CO., 

Amateur  Photographic  Outfits 

^iroim:  $10.00  tt:p 

Instructions  free  to  Purchasers.     Printing  done  from  Amateur's  Negatives.     Send  for 
Catalogue,  688  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO., 
furniture,  Bedding,  Curtails,  Etc., 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 

-g>T=TTT .  A  TVBTr  /] 


CTIRE    SPICES. 

WE  MANUFACTUBE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO, 

Fourth  and  Baoe  Streets,  PHTT,  A  "P'TOT/PHTA . 


McCALLUM,  CREASE  ^  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Retailer*  of 

FINE    CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  1014  Chestnut  Street, 

■  A  TVHT  .PHIA.. 


"MERSHON"  Patent  Shaking  Grate. 

HEATER  AND  RANGE  WORKS. 
Portable  aid  Brick  Heaters,  with  the  Celebrated  "  Sershon  "  Patent  Shaking  Grate  Attache! 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  the  highest  and  moat  reliable  testimonials,  famished  free. 
1203  FILBERT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WINDOW  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Domestic). 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  THICKNESS, 
In  Lots  and  at  Prices  to  suit  Purchaser*. 
German  l*ooarin«*Glas«-Platee.      Ornamental  and  BkyUarbt  ci 
French  Plate  Glaaa  Depot. 

BENJ.    H.   SHOEMAKER, 

205,  207,  209  &  211  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 


History  art  ConsMon  #  United  States. 

By  Prop.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

This  is  a  capital  little  work  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
16mo,  in  full  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

Fundamental  Bules  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  Intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use*.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
Eiactical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
>rm.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
"  With  Answers  "  and  "  without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
State  Normal  School,  MUlertvUle,  Penna. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  young  man.  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
In  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84 
cents.    Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 
public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught 
together : 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 25  cts. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic, 88  cts. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  ArtlhmeLic  In 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytic*]  method  of 
devol vingthe  thinking  power-  i  s  no  w  sic  k  m > w  lei  1  red 
to  be  indispensable  In  every  trhool.  In  both  nor  lee 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Tonics  a  mi  FruMcriig, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  ix.-edi  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  all  sln>p,  siores.  i-ountfng- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  tbnr  u~e  an  in dispe una- 
ble preparation  for  business  life     Prices  oa  folli  ws  : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  .  21  cts. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,    •  .  41  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,    .  .  31  cts. 

Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic, .  .  80  cts. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared- 
Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc., $119 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete, 1.05 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .  1.05 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  .  .$2.25 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  .  1.65 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....  1.65 


TBS  TODBBSXQNED  ABE  ALSO  PUBLISHERS  OF  MANY  OTHEE  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WOBSS,  AMONG  WHICH  ABE- 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  88  cts. 
Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  50  cts. 


Westlake's  0. 8.  Literature,  50  cts. 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

Lyte's  School  Song  Book,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 

Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers  and 
Grammar  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents 
each. 


Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  fl.06. 
New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  In  a» 
plication  of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  68  cents  and  11.25. 
Sheppard's  U.  S.  Constitution,  68  cts.  and  11.05. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  125.00. 


MB,  M I  CO.,  MMen,  530  Market  Street,  ?iikitlpk 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

DOT©.  700   .AWTFT  &SSOOBS9 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Collections,  Settlement*  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 


i.  jOKireoit, 

A-TfOSOiTB-Sr  -A-T  LAW, 
No.  22  E.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
TsLKPHoms  No.  107. 
Practice  in  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  West  Grove  and  Kennett 
Square. 

wh,  h.  moon; 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Horrisville,  Pa. 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  and  medium  size, 

for  lawn  and  avenue  planting.  , 

Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc 

Landscape  Gardening  a  specialty. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

Queen  frGo.924  b«t.siPhia 


MARINE.FlELDiSPY&LASSE: 

from  25<t  to  $500.00 


a,nMa.  UssWsstrs 


8  North  Sixth  Street  Philadelphia,  P*l, 

DEALERS IK 

STAIR  BODS,  CUBTAIN  POLES, 
and  FANCY  BBASS  GOODS. 


W.  G.  WHELLER, 

book:  BiiErxmift, 

152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange  (Boom  4)t  FHILADA. 

Old  Books  Rebound.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to. 


GEO.  W.  HAITC0CK, 

M  Estate  d  Samyiig. 

Bents  Oolleoto<3L 

717  Walnut  St.  and  40th  and  LaTicMttr  At*, 

S>3gII«JLX)gSI.I>gXJa^ 


QUEEH&CD.924  Chest  St. 


TCAPUCDCI  Our  Hew  School  AMssnasfti 
I  LAUnLnOI  fo*  conductingdayschoofcm 
good,  quiet  order.  A  set  oontains  280  large,  pretty 
chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  elegandr 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price  per  set,  91 ;  half  set,  115  cards.  50* 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  di- 
ploma, friendship,  Scripture,  wedding.  Tisftmg, 
birthday,  Christmas,  new  year,  prise,  fine  gift  cans, 
school  reports,  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
samples,  30c.  fhalf  set,  15c.  Price-list  free.  AD  pom- 
paid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
FIME  ART  PUB.  CO.,  WAHttta,  Pi. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

821  CHESTNUT  STRBBT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OJpnTIOE,    409    CHESTNUT    STREET. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  2  2d,  186&. 

0BABTSB  PERPETUAL,  |  CAPITAL,  -  -  $1,000,000.  I  ASSETS,  HM718G0.N. 
Insures  Lives,  Grants  Annuities.  Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  «Ue& 
interest  is  allowed,  and  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  truster,  ouabmajl 
assignee,  committee,  receiver,  agent,  eta,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  and 
surplus  rand  furnishes  ample  security. 

All  trust  funds  and  investments  are  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  assets  of  the  Company. 
Owners  op  Real  Estate  are  invited  to  look  into  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  baa  the 
care  of  this  description  of  property.   It  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  learned  in  the  law  of  Real  Batata, 
seconded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assistants.   Some  of  them  give  their  undivided  attention  to  its  ears 

and  management.  

The  incomes  of  parties  residing  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
Samuel  R.  8hiplby,  President.  I        Asa  8.  Wing,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 

T.  Wmtar  Brown,  Vice-President  I        Joseph  Ashbrook,  Manager  of  Insurance  Dcs/t» 

J.  Roberts  Foulke.  Trust  Officer. 
DIHECTdBB. 


Saml.  R.  Shipley, 
T.  Wistar  Brown, 
Richard  Cadbury, 
Henry  Haines. 
Richard  Wood, 
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William  Hacker, 
Israel  Morris, 
Chas.  Hartshorne, 
Win.  Gummere, 
Fraderio  Collins, 


Philip  a  Garrett, 
Justus  0.  Strawbridge, 
James  V.  Watson, 
J.M.Albartson, 
Asa  8,  Wing. 


The  National  Summer  School  of  Methods. 

STERN'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

ANNUAL  8E88ION  AT 

8ARAT0GA    SPRINGS,    N.  Y.,   1887. 

Three  Weeks,  from  July  18th  to  August  5th,  1887. 

TniljDiftnitBipartnuti.   Instrnction  giren by  a Facnlty  of  Twenty-six  Promiaent  Edncators. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


1.  PEDAGOOCS.  (Two  Weeks.)  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  In- 

structor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Michigan. 

2.  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  TEACHING. 

(Three  Weeks.)  T.  M.  Balliet,  8npt.,  Reading,  Pa. 

3.  METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE.  (Three  Weeks.)  Robt.  C. 

Metcalf,  8upt.  Public  Schools,  Boston ;  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Bouton,  Prln.  New  Palte  Normal.  N.  Y.; 
Sarah  I*.  Arnold,  Prin.  Training  School,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y. 

4.  METHODS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.  (Three 

Weeks.)  Prof.  L.  A.Butterfield,  F.  8. 8c.(London). 
Instructor  Dartmouth  College,  and  Monroe  Col- 
lege of  Oratory,  Boston. 
8.  MODEL  SCHOOL.    (Two  Weeks.)  Miss  Mary  A. 
8pear,  Normal  School,  Cook  County,  111. 


S.  Ml 


IETHOSS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  (One  Week.)  Miss 
J.  M.  Aims,  Teacher  Natural  History,  Bosto 


ton. 
(Three  Weeks.)   Chas. 


7.  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY, 
F.  King,  Lewis  School, 
(formerly).  Cook  Co.,  Normal,  111.;  Miss  Mary  A, 


F.  King,  Lewis  School,  Boston ;  Alex.  E.  Frye 
^    ^erly),  Cook  Co.,  Normal,  111.;  Miss  r 
Spear,  Normal  School,  Cook  County,  111. 


8.  METHODS  IN  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  (One  Week.) 

Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy, 

Univessity  of  Michigan. 
8.  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  (Three  Weeks.)   Thos. 

M.  Belliett,  Sunt,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Miss  Mary  A. 

Spear,  Normal  school,  Cook  County,  111. 


10.  METHODS  IN  PENMANSHIP.  (One  Week.)  H.  W. 
Shaylor,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Portland, 
Me* 


11. 
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METHODS  IN  HISTORY.  (Two  Weeks)  Dr.Wm.A. 
Mowry,  Editor  Education;  Walter  S.  Parker. 
Master  Everett  School,  Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN.  (Three  Weeks.)  Miss  Mary  L. 
Van  Wagenen,  Principal  Training  Scliool  ibr 
Kindergartners,  189  West  48th  St,  N.  Y. 

13.  METHODS  IN  DRAWING.  DRAWING  AS  AN  AID. 
(Three  Weeks.)  Walter  S.  Perry,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Worcester,  Mass.,  President  Depart- 
ment of  Art,  National  Educational  Association. 

14.  METHODS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  AND  SCIEN- 
TIF1C  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION.  (Two  Weeks ) 
Edwin  F.  Kimball,ChauncyHallSchool,Boston 
METH0D8  IN  ILLUSTRATIVE  DRAWING.  (One 
Week.)  Miss  E.  G.  Melcher,  Comins  School, 
Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COURSE.  Dr.  Larkin  Dun  ton. 
Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfleld,  Prof.  Thos.  M.  Balliet 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  Jas  M* 
Sawin,  RobtC.  Metcalf,  Albert  E  Maltby,  Dr  c 
Wesley  Emerson ,  and  several  others. 
17-20.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES.  (Five  Weeks 
July  11th  to  August  12th.)  Prof,  a  M.  Stern  and 
able  assistants. 


15, 
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I^ECTURES  INCRBASEDi    ftTIXIOI*  DECREASED. 

This  School  was  the  largest  Summer  School  of  Methods  last  year  in  the  country. 

RECREATION,    PLEASURE,   AND  STUDY. 

Most  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  morning,  from  nine  to  one  o'clock,  during  five  days  of  the  week 
There  will  be  a  sociable  one  evening  each  week. 


For  further  information  respecting  any  department  of  instruction,  ai 
the  Manager.   Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  thirty-two  pages.    1 


>piy  to  the  different  professors,  or 
rery  favorable  club  rates  given.    For 


information  on  all  points,  address, 

WALTER  S.  PARKER,  Manager,  Reading,  Mass.; 
or  CHAS.  F.  KING,  President,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass, 

HJke  $uteir  giner  $eM  of  (ugitgtj). 

Bemoved  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Burlington,  Vt.,  to 

OSWEQO.  MT.  7. 

latla.    SESSION",    TTTX/3T    lltli    to    -AJCTGKO-SW    13t2a.. 

FACULTY,  22  Teachers.    Attendance  last  year,  460  Students.     TUITION,  $20. 

Bbakoheb  Taught  :  French,  German.  Italian,  Spanish,  Modem  Greek,  the  Romance 
Languages,  Latin,  Ancient  Greek,  Anglo-Saxon.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, the  Formation  of  Modern  English,  English  Literature,  and  Rhetoric;  a  Training 
Class  of  Teaching  according  to  the  Natural  Method  ;  a  Course  of  Physical  Culture;  French 
and  German  Classes  for  Children. 

For  Board,  Booms,  and  Reduced  Railroad  Fares,  address  the  Manager,  A.  C.  Mattoon,  Os- 
wego, N.  Y. 

The  circular  mar  be  had  of  F.  W.  Christern,  New  York,  or  Carl  Schoenhof,  Boston,  and 
will  be  sent  to  applicants  by 

SB.  L  SAUYEUE,  3800  LOCUST  STBJBBT,  FHHABZLEEIA,  PA. 
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8AVTVG   FOB   SOCIETY 

OF  GERM  AHTOWN  AND  ITS  VICIftlTYt 

47*4  MAIM  9TMMMT,  COMMMM  ACUOOL 
Orr:cmaocM  { |£JS!?Sia  « ffdbck. 

INTEREST  PA  in  OS  DEPOSITS. 

T.  CHABXTO>"  HZXET.  Piwiihui 
iSiAC  C  JOXES,  Jr.,    ~ 
ginyrov  p.  j** 
CHARLES  A    . 
MA>"AGEE=  I 
T.  Chmr'A-.-z.  Her.rr  feMch  T&jlor. 

EUi*        ?.  Mom*,  Pbilrp  CL  4nk 

fits  hI  Mom*,  WilftmG-  dfttow. 

Char  - 

J.  L  E-  Ls*jt4  C.  Jooe*.  Jr. 

JlBfci'!    A»nM^  Jo«r*  i-  H*rrt*_ 

J&ices  S.  Jodcs  Wfllks  W.  Jmttee. 


FSTERBROOK'S 


STANDARD 

RELIABLE 


CASHKKS 


SHAWLS. 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 
Week*,  Camden  N  3      f*J«l»n^    ^T«k 


V0J^  CHESTNUT,ST^y, 

J      PHILADELPHIA.    V. 


SAMUEL  F.  BALOEflSTDN  &  SDK, 

PAPER  HANGINGS, 

Wiadow  Slud*,  Wlaitv  Awniift, 

r^  "1902  Spring  Garden  Street* 

PH1TADELPHIA. 

Work  done  in  Country  at  City  Eat**. 


Asbury  Park  Sea-Side  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy. 

JULY  18th  TO  AUGUST  5th,  1887. 
Three  Weeks  of  Pleasure,  Study,  and  Rest. 

ABLEST  FACULTY.    OVER  350  LECTURES. 

Notice  our  lone;  courses  of  three  weeks  each,  end  compare  with  other  summer  schools.    Bos> 
ing,  Bathing,  Imlly  Excursions  to  Long  Branch. Crabbing  and  Fishing  Parties,  will  make  study  a  delight. 


1+  PEDAGOGY.    (Three  Weeks.)    Dr.  B.  E.  White, 
s?upi.  o\  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3.  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Three  Weeks.)  Dr.  Larkin  Dun- 

1011.  Pnii,  Normal  School,  Boston.  Dr.  Jerome 
Allen,  New  York  City, 
s.  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.    (Three  Weeks.)    Snpt. 
Win,  M.  r.:  rringer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

4,  GERMAN  METHODS.  (Eight  Lectures.)  Dr.Larkin 

Dim  ton.  H'-Bton. 
5   ELOCUTION,    Three  Weeks.)  Dr.  C.  Wesley  Emer- 

bos,  M  on  i  ue  College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  assisted 

by  Miss  Jessie  Eldridge,  Boston. 
6.  VOCAL  MUSIC.  (Three  Weeks.)  Prof.  H.  E.  Holt, 

Supervisor  Mmle,  Boston. 
T.  NATURAL  HISTORY.   (Three  Weeks.)  Prof.  Austin 

E.  Apgar,  Teacher  of  Natural  History,  Trenton 

Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

8.  WRITING,    rrhree  Weeks.)    J.  S.  Cooley,  Prin. 

Grammar  School,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

9.  DRAWING.    (Three  Weeks.)   Mrs.  E.  F.  Dimock, 

Supervisor  Drawing,  Chicago,  111. 
10.  MODEL  SCHOOL.  (Three  Weeks.)  MissE.  M.  Beed, 
Gambridgeport,  Mass. 


11.  KINDERGARTEN.  (Three  Weeks.)  Mrs.  a  E.  Molo- 

ney. Peterson.  N.J. 

12.  ARITHMETIC.    (Three  Weeks.)    Wm.  M.  Giffin, 

Prin.  Grammar  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  0.  B. 
Meleney,  Supt  Schools,  Paterson.  N.J. 
18.  GEOGRAPHY.  (Three  Weeks.)    Miss  Mary  S.Cate, 


Training  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

14.  LANGUAGE.  (Three  Weeks.)  R.  C.  Metcalf,  Super- 
visor Schools,  boston  Mass.  A.  B.  Guilford, 
Prin.  Grammar  School,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  Miss 
H.  N.  Morris,  Prin.  Grammar  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

15.  HISTORY.  (Two  Weeks.)  Edwin  Shepard.  Prin. 
Grammar  School,  Newark.  N.  J.  A.  H.  Kelley, 
Chapman  School,  Boston.  Mara. 

16.  READING  AND  SPELLING.  (One  Week.)  Wm.M. 
Giffin,  Prin.  Grammar  School. ;Newark,  N.J. 
C.  E.  Meleney,  Supt.  Schools,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

17.  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  (One  Week.)  Prof.  W.  B. 
Ireland,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

18, 19.  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH.    (Six  Weeks.)    Prof. 

Leo  A.  Stager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
20.  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.  (Three  Weeks.)   Miss  Mary 

J.  Carr,  8hamokin,  Pa. 

Other  shorter  courses  and  supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  educators,  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  Department  of  Languages  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Leo  A.  8tager,  late  President  of 
Burlington  College  of  Languages,  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  instructors.  The  studies  of  this  Department 
will  begin  July  18th  and  continue  six  wttk*. 

All  Departmemts,  1  week, $10.00   I  All  Departments,  3  weeks 820.00 

«*  "  »  weeks, 15.00  |   One  "  3  weeks,) tf.00 

SINGLE  COURSES  AT  EQUALLY  LOW  RATBS. 

Over  MO  Lectures.    Favorable  Clab£Rates  given*    Send  for  Circulars. 

Board  from  96.00  to  910.00.    Lower  rates  for  parties. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SCHOOL. 

Twenty  Departments.  Twenty-eight  Instructors.  Fifteen  full  Courses  of  three  weeks  each.  Low  rates 
for  tnition.  Reduced  railroad  fares.  Saturday  excursions.  Daily  excursions  to  Long  Branch  and  other 
seaside  resorts  along  the  coast.  Ocean  excursions.  Fishing  and  crabbing  parties.  Twelve  evening  enter- 
t&iuments,  at  reduced  prices  for  students.  Lessons  in  Natural  History  along  the  shore.  Classes  in  Botany. 
large  and  commodious  class  and  lecture  rooms. 

For  information  on  all  points,  apply  to 

EDWIN  SHEPARD,  President,  or  to  A.  H.  KELLEY,  Secretary, 

77  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  208  Lexington  St.,  E.  Bosto 


(Rubber  Goods. 


CHAS.  A.  DANIEL, 


BELTING,  PACKING,    HOSE, 
tGASKETS,   SPRINGS,   CLOTH-    No-  238  MARKET  STREET, 
I      ING,  GOSSAMERS,  SUN-  PHILADELPHIA 

['  DRIES,  ETC. 

Leather  Betting,  Lace  Leather,  Out  Laces,  etc.  Telephone  OaU  136. 

joseph  (h  llott's 
*  steeiYpens. 


THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS*  303,404,332,351,170, 
AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  by  ALL  DEALERS  throughout  the  WORLD 


r 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  Co. 

MOHROFS  Readers  4  Spellers.    PUBLISHERS. 

^SJL°£l  ^/"JtL      ***  Ohostnut  St 
BIOHROtS  Reading  Charts. 

Bumnoss^tandard  Copy-Books  PHILADELPHIA. 

Business-Stand.  Book -Keeping 

WARREIfS  Hem  Geographies. 

GREEHFS  Hem  Grammars.  BOSTON. 

POWELLS  Language  Series. 

HAGAR'S  mathematics. 

BER ABO'S  Hem  II.  S.  History. 

GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 

BOrSE'SAm.BEng.Literature. 

APPLETOIfS  Young  Chemist  I       _„_ 

PARKER'S Arithmetical CharmJi      CHKAQa 


If  Aster  Place, 
VSW70BIL 


iieswanashAYe. 


FOULKE  ft   TICHE, 

ATTORMEYS-AT-LAW, 
»  ted  M  Nna  iuitB  Skat,  ff.  PABL,  HO. 
Special  attention  gfrren  to  the  interests  of  Baste 
clients.   Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Rami  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  good  rates  of  interest.    Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  Tux  Studkxt.  and 
to  the  wat.  American  German  Bank  at  St  Paul. 
Write  lor  Information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 

HUGHES' 

NEW  WALL  MAPS. 

The  Latest—The  Best. 

Prepared    expressly    for    school  use  and 
adapted  to  any  series  of  Geographies. 


Sixe  uniformly  54x68  inches,  mounted  on 
strong  cloth,  with  rollers,  colored  and  Tar- 
nished.   Send  for  list  and  prices. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

Importertand  WkoluaU  Educational  BooladUn 
Joh»  A.  Botle,  Manager. 

15  Brooaiflald  Street,  Burton. 


Faber's 
Pencils 

Of  ail  ^UntiU. 

PENHOLDERS.  RUBBER  ERXSEBS 

GLfib  School 

Sttppfia*   of   ^tneop*al*&  Quality. 

XIX    STJCTIONGRS   KOEP    THG 
FXBOR  GOODS. 


Special  So-mpfes  act*$  to 
§&uco<fe>ta. 

ADDREF8 

BDUCXTIONXL  DGPRRTXeifT. 

^fctrfaml  Jfaber, 
NEU   YORK   CITY. 


Hare  the  smoothest,  toughest  and  strong 
leads  of  any  pencil  made.    They  are  in  10 
degrees  of  hardness  and  ■neqnaled  far  m. 
formity  of  grading. 

If  yoor  Stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mo- 
tion The  Studewt,  and  send  16  cents  for 
Samples  worth  doable  the  money.    Adore* 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


tOJLT   CITT,  mWm  «J . 
Sarf4mthing, Sailing, and  Fishing.  Express  tn. 
«      morning  and  CYening.  Special  rates  to  small  nartie 
'    until  Seventh  mo.  (July)  15th.    Opens  Sixth  oi 
(Jane)  ISth.  For  particulars  (until  Sixth  mo.  18th),  address  J.  J.  COMFORT,  M.  1  > , . 

Hmwerford  College*  l ' J 


Hotel  ogeanig, 
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NIAGARA  FALLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 


— AT — 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  1887. 

Three  Weeks— Prom  July  18  to  August  5. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


I  ll.lPedagOgics.  General  Thomas  J.  Mor- 
gan, President  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 
2.  Methods  in  Language  Lessons  and 
Grammar.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  author 
of  Harvey's  Grammars. 
£18.  Methods  in  Geography.  Dr.  L.  R. 
Klemm,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hamilton, 
Ohio ;  A.  P.  Chapin,  Editor  Educational  Ga- 
zette, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4.  Pestalossian  Method  of  TeachW 
Hiimber.  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  Principal 
Cortland  Normal  School. 

5.  Model  School  and  Primary  Methods. 
Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle,  Oswego  Normal  School. 

6.  Methods  in  Botany.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Lennon,  Brockport  Normal  School.' 

7.  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  Dr.  James  M. 
Caasety,  Principal  Buflalo  Normal  School. 

8.  Methods  in  Penmanship.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Bearce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

9.  Methods  in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Professor  A.  8.  Downing,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

!|10.  Methods  in  School  Management.  Dr. 
erome  Allen,  Editor  School  Journal,  New 
York  City;  Professor  N.  L.  Benham,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

11.  Methods  in  History.  Dr.  L.  B. 
KlemmjSnperintendent  of  8chools,  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  Hon.  T.   V.    Welch,   Superintendent 


State  Park,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  J.  F. 
Trott,  President  Board  of  Education,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

12.  Psychology  in  its  application  to 
Teaching.  General  T.  J.  Morgan,  Provi- 
dence, B.  I. 

18.  Methods  in  the  iKatnral  Sciences 
with  Easy  Experiments.  Dr.  A.  B.  Home, 
Editor  Notional  Educator,  Allentown,  Pa. 

14.  Methods  in  Physiology.  Professor 
W.  H.  Lennon,  Brockport  Normal  School. 

15.  German  Department.  Professor  W. 
L.  MacGowan  (Heidelberg  University), 
Smethport,  Pa. 

IB.  French  Department.  Professor  J.  D. 
Gaillard  (Paris),  Principal  Gaillard's  School 
of  Languages,  New  York  City.* 

17.  Department  of  Elocution  and  Ora* 
tory.  Professor  Mark  B.  Beal,  Principal 
Rochester  School  of  Oratory. 

18.  Department  of  ^Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Law,  and  Business  Forms.  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Burritt,  Secretary  Universal  In- 
formation Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 

19.  Department  of  Music  C  R.  Bill,  Su- 
pervisor of  Music,  Peabody  and  Beverly,  Mass. 

20.  Miscellaneous  Lectures.  Dr.  James 
H.  Hoose,  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  Hon.  T.  V. 
Welch,  Hon.  J.  F.  Trott,  Dr.  Jerome  Allen, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Professor  W.  H.  Lennon. 


Admission  to  all  of  the  first  fourteen  departments  for  the  full  term  of  three  weeks,  $10.00. 
Departments  15, 16,  and  18,  full  course,  $6.00  each. 

Everything  possible  will  be  done  to  make  this  school  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Expenses  will  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  limit.    First-class  Aboard  and  furnished  rooms 
will  be  provided  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $6  per  week. 

Boarding  places  may  be  secured  in  advance  by  addressing  Professor  N.  L.  Benham,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  show  this  to  your  friends  and  extend  the  notice  as  far  as  possible. 

For  further  information,  address 

A  P.  CHAPIN,  Manager, 

68  West  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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NORTHWESTERN  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 

Cools  Gounty  Jjfopmal  School,  Jfemal  Ja%  Illinois 

SIX  AND  ONE-HALF  MILES  FROM  CHICAGO, 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,        -       -        Principal. 
LUTHER  WHITING  MASON,  -         -  Musical  Director. 


BEGINNING  JULY  18tfi 
(Right  after  National  Convention  of  'Teachers),  and  continuing  three  weeks. 


FIVE     DEPARTMENT®, 

1.  Principles,  Methods,  and  Technical  Work.  Frauds  W.  Parker, 
Director.  W.  W.  Speer,  Belle  Thomas,  Helen  Montfort,  Tillie  Coffin,  and  Everett 
Schwartz,  assistants.    Tuition,  $7. 

2.  Elocution,  Music,  and  the  Delsarte  System.  Frank  Stuart  Parker, 
Director.    Martha  Fleming,  assistant.    Tuition,  $6. 

3.  Vocal  Music.  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  Director.  Nelly  Griswold,  Kitty 
Garribrant,  Abbie  Simmons,  Mary  Kefieher,  Rilla  Lazear,  assistants. 

4.  Kindergarten,  and  its  application  to  primary  schoous.  Mrs.  Aliee 
Putnam,  Director.    Tuition,  $6. 

5.  Experimental  Science — Botany,  Zoology,  Physios,  Chbmxstst, 
Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  Mrs.  Emma  D.  Straight,  George  W.  Parker,  and 
George  W.  Fitz,  Directors.    Tuition,  $6. 

Teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  buy  tickets  to  Chicago  and  re- 
turn at  half  rates,  plus  $2.  Board  at  Students'  Hall,  $6  per  week,  including  the 
week  of  National  Convention. 

Railroads  stopping  at  Normal  Park  or  Englewood :  Rock  Island,  Lake  Shor^ 
Chicago  and  Atlantic,  Monon,  Chicago  and  Evansville,  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne, 
Wabash,  Eastern  Illinois,  etc.    Apply  for  board  at  once. 

A  member  of  the  Summer  School  may  work  upon  any  one  special  subject 
(riven  below)  during  the  entire  time — three  weeks — taking  for  such  work  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  hours  each  day :  Reading,  Elocution,  Delsarte  Physical  Exer- 
cises, Writing  (blackboard  and  pen  with  arm  movement),  Number  and  Arithmetic, 
Form  and  Ueometry,  Vocal  Music,  Molding  and  Modeling  in  clay,  Molding  He&f 
Maps  in  sand,  clay,  and  putty,  Study  of  Geography,  Kindergarten  Work,  jEayerv 
mentsin  Science,  Physics,  making  apparatus,  Botany,  Zoology,  Taxidermy,  Mmerelr 
ogy,  Chemistry,  and  Manual  Training. 

The  rooms  will  be  arranged  so  that  a  pupil  can  remain  in  one  room  and  work  j 
all  day.     The  Principal  will  give  a  course  or  lectures  upon  Psychology,  Pedagog* 
ice,  and  Methods. 

Principals  and  Superintendents  of  schools  can  make  special  arrangements  m 
to  tuition,  if  they  wish  to  see  all  the  work.  $15  for  all  departments,  except 
Science. 

Miss  Belle  Thomas  will  conduct  the  Model  School,  Miss  Bertha 
Payne  the  Kindergarten. 

Those  who  wish  to  attend  should  write  at  once,  stating  work  they  wish  to  _ 
take  and  whether  they  wish  rooms  reserved  at  the  Students  Hall ;  also  whether ; 
they  wish  to  board  at  the  hall  during  Convention  week.    Those  who  would  hke 
postal  circulars  to  send  to  friends  will  please  address 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,  Normal  Park,  Illinois. 
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uoftfords 

Acid 

Phosphate. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  nervousness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  etc* 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Protestor  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  iron 
with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by 
the  system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


AS  A  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

Dr.  B.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says:  "From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recom- 
mend It  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially  in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

FOR  WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  says:  "  I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who 
was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  It  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him." 

IN  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

Dr.  EDWIN  P.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

FOR  THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

Dr.  C.  A.  FERN  ALD,  Boston,  say6:  "I  have  used  it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with 
iflcJal  results,  especially  in  cases  where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 


vigorating,  Strengthening,  Healthful,  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.        Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BB"W^.EE    ©IF"    IMIT^-TIOITS. 


Equitable  Mortgage  Company. 


t     v  PITA 
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6  per  cent.     FARM  MORTGAGES.    7  pbp  cent 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  GUARANTEED. 
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THE  GIRARD  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITY  AND  TRUST 
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Educational  Interests 


SOCIETY  Of  FIENDS 


~:  School  and  Fiorye- 

m>:j       SEVENTH  MONTH,  mi.    "y £•* 


S^GdNTENTs.^ 
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)ut  *  Farmer, 
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EDITORIAL. 

New  subscribers  sending  subscriptions  at  this  time  will  be  credited 
with  payment  for  the  eiglUh  volume  of  The  Student,  and  will  also  re- 
ceive the  last  three  numbers  of  the  seventh. 

This  number  is  prepared  for  midsummer,  when  teachers,  parents, 
and  students  turn  gladly  away  from  the  drill  of  text-books  to  the 
fresher  wisdom  to  be  gained  from  fields  and  woods.  It  is  the  season 
of  rest  for  brain-workers,  and  of  prosperous  toil  for  workers  with 
hands.  So  we  aim  to  lay  aside  thoughts  of  the  school-room,  except 
in  the  record  of  past  achievements,  and  turn-  to  the  training  we  may 
gain  each  for  himself  in  the  pleasant  summer  days.  It  need  not  be 
idle  time,  but  for  teachers  especially  it  does  need  to  be  given  partly 
to  the  storing  up  of  physical  strength.  When  will  these  valuable 
workers  learn  so  to  plan  the  allotment  of  their  duties  as  not  to  experi- 
ence periodically,  with  the  opening  of  the  summer,  a  partial  ex- 
haustion ?  We  find  in  the  Popular  Educator  the  following  wise 
suggestions  on  this : 

"  It  is  a  serious  grievance  of  teachers  and  scholars  that  the  time 
of  year  when  the  work  is  hardest  is  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
the  season  alike  of  review,  examinations,  diplomas,  promotions, 
prizes,  all  of  which  is  made  more  trying  by  '  spring  sickness '  and 
premature  summer  heats.  At  the  close  of  a  year's  work  there  should 
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be  an  approach  to  relaxation  of  effort  How  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
such  a  relaxation  is  well  known  to  teachers.  Many  a  teacher  is 
ready  to  faint  with  fatigue  before  the  welcome  rest  comes. 

"  The  evil  should  be  abated ;  but  how,  is  a  question  not  easy  to 
answer.  Were  it  not  for  the  final  examinations,  there  would  be, 
however,  no  difficulty. 

"But  the  examinations  aside  and  the  remedy  is  apparent.  Shorten 
the  sessions  during  the  months  of  June  and  September.  Send  the 
children  so  the  schools  at  eight  and  omit  the  afternoon  session.  The 
pupils  are  at  school  then  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  The  two  first  hours 
can  be  devoted  to  the  studies  that  tax  most  the  mind  of  the  child, 
and  the  second  two  to  those  which  require  a  minimum  of  intellectual 
effort — as  penmanship,  drawing,  and  music.  Snch  a  distribution  of 
time  and  labor  will,  we  believe,  not  only  allow  a  relaxation  of  effort, 
as  Dr.  Lincoln  has  it,  but  enable  the  pupil  to  progress  steadily  in 
mental  growth  to  the  very  end  of  the  summer  term. ' 


The  Sixth-month  Eclectic  offers  much  valuable  reading.  The 
first  article,  entitled  "  Science  and  Pseudo-Science,"  is  an  attemped 
refutation  by  T.  H.  Huxley  of  some  views  advanced  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  We  leave  it  for  other  readers  to  judge  where  lies  the 
truth  between  these  two  eminent  men.  Another  very  interesting 
scientific  paper  is  a  lecture  by  Archibald  Geikie  on  "  The  Making 
of  Britain."  The  lecturer  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  only  recently 
recognized,  that  "  man  is  in  large  measure  the  creature  of  his  environ- 
ment ;  that  his  material  progress  and  mental  development  have  been 
guided  and  modified  by  the  natural  conditions  in  which  be  has  been 
placed."  He  then  points  out  for  obvious  sources  of  information  re- 
garding former  conditions  of  the  land,  historical  documents,  place- 
names,  tradition,  and  geological  evidence.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  lecture  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  successive  condition  of  the  island 
of  Britain  since  its  occupation  by  man,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known 
from  the  sources  of  information  mentioned.  Still  another  scientific 
article  is  on  "  The  Extreme  Tenacity  of  Life  of  Micro-Organisms," 
and  when  we  read  in  it  that  at  least  their  spores  can  preserve  their 
vitality  from  three  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  down  to  minus  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  that  they  can  be  dried 
up  and  laid  aside  for  years  and  yet  grow  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, we  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  destroying  the  organic  germs 
of  disease.  There  are  other  papers  on  the  political  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day ;  some  on  literary  subjects ;  a  fine  translation  of 
"  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell ;"  and  two  or  three  short  fictitious 
sketches  showing  national  character. 


We  have  at  length  found  a  magazine  for  children  about  twelve, 
which  we  can  cordially  recommend.  Its  title,  Orammar  School,  is 
not  attractive,  sounding  like  class-work,  but  it  merely  indicates  the 
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grade  of  children  for  whom  the  reading  is  designed.  It  is  issued  by 
the  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  30  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 
monthly,  contains  forty-eight  pages  of  reading,  with  some  illus- 
trations, and  can  be  had  with  The  Student  at  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  for  the  two.  The  contents  are  made  up 
partly  of  interesting  articles  on  history  and  science,  and  partly 
of  short  stories  and  sketches,  healthy  in  tone,  and  cpnveying 
information  or  moral  teaching.  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company 
issues  also  for  the  younger  children  two  tiny  monthlies,  entitled 
Intermediate  and  Primary,  either  of  which  will  be  sent  with  The 
Student  for  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents. 


The  most  prominent  topic  engaging  the  attention  of  the  British 
people  at  this  time,  as  also  for  several  years  past,  is  Home  Bule  for 
Ireland.  The  settlement  of  the  question  is  undoubtedly  delayed  by 
the  consideration,  or  by  the  opinion  widely  prevalent,  that  to  confer 
the  power  of  local  government  upon  the  Irish  people,  largely 
Bomaniste,  is  tantamount  to  inviting  an  onslaught  of  religious  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  The  Presbyterians  of  the  North  and 
East  of  Ireland  do  not  share  in  the  view  held  out  by  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, that  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  We  have  read  within  a  few 
days  how  the  late  Premier,  addressing  during  his  Welsh  tour  a 
deputation  of  the  citizens  of  Cork,  asserted  that  "Irish  Protestants 
need  not  fear  persecution  at  the  hands  of  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  in  case  autonomy  was  secured." 

The  theme  is  one  which  should  furnish  instruction  to  Friends  and 
may  be  profitably  taken  advantage  of  by  our  teachers  of  history  to 
illustrate  what  an  unsettling,  separating,  destructive  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  war.  The  lively  pages  of  the  journal  of  William  Edmund- 
son  will  give  the  student  a  graphic  picture  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  especially 
how  the  unresisting  members  of  our  Society  fared  in  the  midst  of  the 
deadly  contentions  of  opposing  political  parties  and  of  the  adherents 
of  variant  religious  creeds.  The  Irish  Rebellion  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  later  offers  another  suggestive  episode  for  the  study  of 
our  young  members,  and  will  be  found  interestingly  set  forth  in  the 
little  book  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hancock  entitled  The  Principles  of 
Peace  Exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Ireland  during  the  Rebellion  ofthe  Year  1798.  (It  may  be  had  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  K.  B.  Howard,  Secretary,  1  Somerset 
Street,  Boston.;  A  radically  different  estimate,  a  scriptural  estimate 
(as  we  apprehend  it),  of  the  subject  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  together  with  a  heavy  curtailment  of  the 
home  liquor  traffic,  would  wonderfully  improve  the  prospects  both 
of  Irish  Home  Bule  and  of  the  permanent  success  of  local  self- 
government  when  it  should  have  been  obtained. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  HOME  CULTURE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Culture  Society  was  held  in  the 
hall  of  Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  Sixth  mo.  11th,  at  three 
p.  m.  The  attendance  was  smaller  tbau  on  former  occasions,  various 
circumstances  keeping  away  some  of  those  who  take  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work.  The  Secretary  kindly  allows  us  to  print  a  considerable 
part  of  her  report,  which  was  the  first  business  of  the  meeting.  After 
it  was  read,  Albert  H.  Votsw,  the  head  of  the  Literature  Depart- 
ment, read  to  the  meeting  an  essay  on  Spenser,  written  by  a  student, 
and  specimens  of  questions  asked.  Then  several  papers  were  read 
on  field  work  in  Natural  Science,  supplemented  by  interesting  and 
practical  remarks  from  C.  Canby  Balderston  and  Lewis  Wool- 
man.  The  Society  is  making  an  effort  to  promote  studious  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  recently  organized  a  day's  field  class  to  make  an 
excursion  to  an  interesting  and  instructive  locality,  inviting  many 
friends  to  participate.  One  of  those  who  attended  has  written  an 
account  of  the  day  for  The  Student. 

secretary's  report. 

Some  of  my  co-workers  have  had  reason  to  know  during  the  past 
year  that  a  feeling  of  unwonted  discouragement  has  set  iu  at  times, 
because  our  number  has  been  so  small  and  the  work  has  seemed  dis- 
proportionately heavy.  Now  that  the  annual  reports  have  come, 
they  bring  with  them  a  reaction  toward  self-reproach  for  all  wearing 
of  4'  blue  glasses"  and  a  willingness  to  give  to  a  certain  few,  if  tbey 
alone  had  joined  us,  all  the  help  that  may  have  been  received  by  the 
entire  forty  students. 

The  Librarian  tells  me  she  has  sent  out  two  hundred  volumes — 
four  others  having  been  purchased  by  students.  This  gives  an 
average  of  five  to  each  student — a  higher  one  than  we  have  had 
during  any  previous  year. 

About  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  worked  lone  enough  to  re- 
ceive grades  were  ranked  1.  The  head  in  modern  'European 
history  says  :  "  For  my  department  I  can  say,  that  I  think  the 
students  have  manifested  more  interest — been  really  alive — awake — 
and  thoroughly  seemed  to  enjoy  their  work;  and  the  monthly 
correspondence  has  been  more  lively  and  very  characteristic  of  the 
writers.  I  believe  that  all  my  students  expect  to  join  our  ranks 
agaiu  next  fall ;  some  will  do  reading  during  the  summer."  Here 
I  may  note  that  the  Librarian  has  already  sent  out  books  to  eight 
summer  readers.  # 

Perhaps  the  most  systematic  work  is  done  by  some  who  have  been 
at  school  near  us,  and  such  students  generally  cover  the  most  ground. 
They  deserve  credit  for  making  use  of  their  superior  advantages, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  running  down  the  columns  of  the  annual 
reports  such  expressions  as  these  applied  to  their  notes  or  abstracts 
— "  very  good;"  "  very  satisfactory ;"  " excellent"    We  must  look 
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to  these  for  most  of  our  first  rank  work,  so  far  as  both  quality  and 
quantity  are  concerned.  We  ought  to  extend  to  them  an  appre- 
ciative word  of  encouragement,  knowing  that  greater  privileges,  by 
which  responsibilities  are  largely  increased,  are  also  frequently  ac- 
companied by  so  many  distracting  interests  that  one  must  some- 
times wonder  whether  one's  efforts  will  not  become  too  widely  and 
thinly  spread  out  to  make  a  useful  impression  in  any  one  direction. 

******** 

Those  students  to  whom  their  correspondents  would  gladly  give 
the  first  rank  on  account  of  the  quality  of  their  work,  but  cannot  be- 
cause of  its  quantity,  nearly  always  win  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
and  interest.  In  this  class  one  is  sure  to  find  those  who  are  severely 
taxed  for  time  and  strength,  but  who  have  ardent  longings  for  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  I  told  you  something  last  year  about  one  who  was 
making  a  strong  effort  to  build  up  a  Friends'9  School  in  one  of  our 
Western  States.    Under  date  of  Tenth  mo.  19th,  1886,  he  wrote : 

"  I  sometimes  have  to  think  that  teachers  in  Friends'  schools  in 
the  East  cannot  appreciate  or  realize  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  teachers  in  the  West  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Friends'  schools  have  lost  ground  through  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
Friends  to  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  get  and  retain  good  and  en- 
ergetic teachers.  As  theschools  have  thus  become  dead,  many  have 
lost  their  interest  in  them  and  do  not  care  to  support  them."  In 
one  letter  this  student  mentions  occasional  short  lectures  given  by 
him  to  his  pupils  in  natural  history,  botany,  astronomy,  and 
geology,  with  good  results  as  to  increased  interest  in  these  sciences 
on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  He  adds:  "I  would  also  say 
that  we  are  getting  quite  a  little  collection  of  geological  speci- 
mens for  some  of  which  I  cannot  yet  give  the  scholars  the  name.  A 
number  of  the  specimens  they  have  found  on  the  railroad,  it  being 
ballasted  with  gravel  brought  from  other  localities." 

This  idea  of  examining  railroad  ballast  may  be  a  useful  sugges- 
tion for  those  who  think  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology  out 
of  the  question  for  their  localities. 

We  have  before  shown  our  fondness  for  the  mothers  who  join  us. 
One  says  in  making  application  for  membership :  "  I  had  a  good 
Friends'  school  education  in  the  mother  country,  but  fifteen  years 
of  pioneer  life  have  rather  (I  fear)  lessened  my  interest  in  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  and  I  wish  to  prepare  myself  to  be  able  to  give  more 
help  to  my  children  in  their  education.'2  Another  letter  says :  "  I  do 
my  own  housework  and  sewing.  Wash  with  my  husband's  help.  My 
little  girl  helps  to  iron.  We  churn  every  other  day,  and  I  am  always 
tired.  But  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  English  education  and  a 
good  old-fashioned  training,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  doing  far  more 
than  I  am  to  help  teach  my  friends  and  neighbors,  who  have  had  so 
few  opportunities."  No  wonder  there  came  now  and  then  the  ex- 
cuse, "Some  evenings  I  have  been  too  tired  even  to  read."  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  in  her  letters  occasional  remarks  such  as  this: 
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I  find  the  chapter  on  air  intense! y  interesting  and  am  more  careful 
than  ever  about  fresh  air."  Again,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  she  can 
devote  even  a  few  minutes  thought  to  the  woods  and  birds  and 
spring  flowers.  Mary  P.  Elkioton,  Secretary. 


TO  FRENCH  CREEK  AJCD  RETURN. 

The  field-class  excursion  of  the  Society  for  Home  Culture  on 
Sixth  month  4th  was  a  complete  success.  The  day  could  not  have 
been  more  favorable — clear  and  bright,  and  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cool.  A  party  of  both  young  and  old,  numbering  near  seventy,  left 
Philadelphia,  and,  on  boarding  the  Wilmington  and  Northern  spe- 
cial train  at  Coatesville,  found  about  as  many  more  awaiting  them. 
To  most  of  the  company  the  three  or  four  hours'  ride  did  not  seem 
long.  The  country  was  clothed  in  the  richest  green  of  "  leafy 
June,"  and  to  those  who  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  town  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  also  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  out  all  the 
year,  the  sunshine  of  nature  and  of  youth  combined  to  make  the 
hours  pass  quickly  in  pleasant  conversation. 

On  the  train  were  distributed  geological  maps  of  the  region  to  be 
visited,  which  had  been  kindly  printed  on  a  hektograph  by  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  excursion.  They  were  not  strictly  "  rhysical 
maps,"  but  gave  an  idea  also  of  the  M  political "  lay  of  the  land, 
which  doubtless  made  them  the  more  interesting  to  many  of  the 
party. 

At  Springfield,  which  seemed  well  named,  little  being  in  sight  but 
fields  and  forest  apparently  well  supplied  with  springs,  we  made  a 
stop,  a  few  miies  short  of  our  destination,  to  visit  "the  ringing 
rocks"  and  try  their  ringing  qualities  with  hammers.  The  rocks 
are  boulders  of  diorite,  tumbled  loosely  into  a  bottomless  abyss,  or 
rather  thrust  out  of  it,  for  the  rocks  are  part  of  a  dike  that  pierces 
the  surface  there.  The  ringing  properties  seem  to  be  dependent  on 
the  hardness  of  the  rock,  the  fact  that  the  surface  boulders  rest  on 
other  boulders  and  not  in  the  earth,  and  on  the  thinness  of  some  of 
the  rooks  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  breadth,  such  rocks  pos- 
sess: nc  by  rar  the  best  sounding  properties.  On  leaving  the  train 
for  the  rocks  U:e  enthusiastic  geol agists,  who  knew  the  way,  plunged 
into  the  bushes  an-i  were  off.  leaving  quite  a  detachment  to  suffer  for 
their  lack  of  svk  n:inc  i*ai  in  aimless  wandering  about  the  woods 
for  some  time,  only  to  n:.d  at  last  that  the  path  they  should  have 
taken  lay  n*os;ly  txurougn  an  open  field,  but  they  finally  reached  the 
ivvks. 

Arriving  at  the  j  ^sraey's  end.  we  picked  up  our  luggage,  chiefly 
baskets,  and  abated  rear  a  Ihtle  wooden  shanty  marked  "  St. 
!V;ersf%  way  s*>  eal  ed  is  a  mysery,  unless  because,  as  some  one 
succeed,  it  is  founded  on  a  r.vkl  That  the  rock  was  there  we 
were  s*>on  convinced  as  we  walked  bv  the  French  Creek  granite 
quarries*  and  st\l  more  as  we  stpramb'ed  out  on  the  rocks  in  the  bed 
of  iho  crxxi  to  diae„    Here,  asiid  delightful  shade,  and  the  cheerful 
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Bound  of  the  stream  down  in  the  chasms  between  the  rocks,  our 
baskets  were  soon  lightened. 

After  dinner  the  party  gathered  in  a  picnic  pavilion  to  hear  a 
brief  lecture  on  the  local  geology  by  C.  C.  Balderston.  Aided  by 
the  maps,  for  which  also  credit  is  due  the  lecturer,  those  of  geologi- 
cal tastes  obtained  an  easy  introduction  to  the  formations  of  the 
region. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  company  grouped  themselves  about 
a  great  rock  to  be  photographed  by  the  cameras  of  two  amateurs. 

Then  all  dispersed— the  botanist  to  his  botany,  the  geologist  to 
his  geology,  the  mineralogist  to  the  mine,  and  the  pleasure-seeker 
whithersoever  he  listed. 

When  we  gathered  on  the  train  again,  most,  let  us  hope,  had 
some  new  idea,  and  mauy  had  interesting  things  to  tell  or  show. 
Bare  botanic  specimens  were  few,  as  the  region  does  not  abound  in 
such,  but  one  elegant  Liparis  lilifolia  was  much  admired,  and  some 
persons  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  Alleghany  vine  grow- 
ing wild.  Numerous  bits  of  calcite,  spangled  with  imbedded  crystals 
of  iron-pyrites,  had  been  brought  from  the  mine,  and  one  especially 
fine  specimen  of  cdpper-pyrites  was  passed  around  by  the  fortunate 
possessor.  A  few  young  men  had  descended  the  shaft  in  the  bucket, 
seen  the  rock  and  mud  in  dark  passages,  been  scared  by  roaring 
blasts,  and  at  last  emerged  bespattered  with  mud  and  candle  grease, 
after  a  climb  of  two  hundred  feet  up  dirty,  dripping  ladders. 

When  at  last,  about  four  o'clock,  the  train  started  for  home,  few, 
we  think,  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six'  passengers  were  not 
glad  they  had  come,  and  all  would  have  united  heartily  in  thanks 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Culture  Society  and  the  kind  friends 
who  helped  her  to  organize  the  expedition. 


Geography  as  Learnt. — "  The  streats  of  venice  is  water  and 
they  have  boats  to  sale  in  and  if  a  man  breaks  the  rules  they  take 
him  out  on  the  bridge  and  cut  his  head  off  or  drounde  him." 

"  Australyer  ust  to  be  used  by  the  English  to  keep  men  on  that 
was  not  bad  enough  to  be  killed.  Some  farms  would  raise  as  much 
as  five  hundred  thousand." 

"  The  English  long  ago  ust  to  send  prisoners  there  when  they  did 
anything  not  worth  hanging." 

"  The  serf)  of  Russia  is  little  animals  all  white  except  the  tips  of 
their  tales  which  are  black." 


Whether  our  education  be  in  the  sciences  or  in  the  languages, 
we  must  set  steadily  before  us  the  one  great  object  we  are  to  obtain. 
Some  wish  to  know,  only  to  know ;  some  to  be  known  ;  this  is  vanitv ; 
some  to  sell  their  knowledge ;  this  is  base  covetousness ;  some  to  edify, 
and  some  to  be  edified. 
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MIDSUMMER  BIRD  LIFE. 

How  changed  the  wood  la  ink  seem  to  one  who  so  lately  kuew 
them  in  the  guise  of  their  spriug  livery,  when  fairly  overflowing 
with  busy,  singing,  feeding  throngs  of  migrant  birds,  passing  north- 
ward. Follow  now,  for  we  will  find  in  this  broad  stretch  of  woods 
a  calm  and  cool  retreat  from  the  beat  and  turmoil  of  the  sweltering 
fields,  and,  what  is  better,  enter  into  covenant  with  nature  in  ma- 
turer  moods  than  one  is  wont  to  see  in  spring-time. 

What  more  peaceful  place  than  this  accustomed  seat  beneath  the 
beeches?  And  now,  our  converse  ceasing  for  a  moment,  all  motion 
seems  to  yield,  lapsing  into  drowsy  quiet,  and  not  a  sound  breaks 
upon  the  silence  save  the  unceasing  rumble  of  the  great  city,  mile* 
away.  Euvironed  thus,  one  soon  settles  into  reverie  and  can  realize, 
with  Thoreau,  "  what  the  Orientals  mean  by  contemplation  and  the 
forsaking  of  works."  However,  even  such  occasions  prove  evan- 
escent, for  the  tune  of  mosquitoes  is  not  reassuring  to  the  Utopiaa 
dreamer  but  reminds  us  that  the  still  waters  of  numerous  frog- 
ponds  in  the  vicinity  conceal  energies  sufficient  to  make  our  sur- 
roundings ring  again  with  batrachian  orgie  and  siren  song.  The 
thought  arouses  us,  while  passing  shadows,  soon  followed  by  clumsy 
flapping  in  the  trees  near  by,  announce  the  arrival  of  a  pair  of 
night-herons. 

They  have  come,  no  doubt,  "  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern," 
along  the  river  marshes,  and  having,  as  is  their  custom,  turned  night 
into  day,  they  now  iutend  turning  day  into  night  amid  yon  dark- 
ling group  of  cedar  trees  that  skirt  the  shore. 

"  Sqwak,  sqwak,"  exclaim  their  fellows,  as  the  belated  birds  join 
company,  and,  in  the  brooding  silence  now  ensuing,  we  may  picture, 
wrapt  in  reptilian  reveries,  a  score  of  stately  spectres — twenty  birds 
on  twenty  legs  reclining. 

Dame  Nature,  so  complacent  and  serene,  as  if  iu  contemplation  of 
thyself  and  all  thou  hast  effected  in  the  swiftly  passing  months 
which  men  call  May  and  June,  thy  lessons  are  none  the  less  in- 
structive and  delightful  now  than  then!  We  will  pause  with  thee 
and  witness  how  bud  and  blossoming  are  reaching  toward  fruition 
and  the  early  joys  of  thy  espousals  liave  given  place  to  parental 
care  and  sobriety — pause,  in  the  hurry-flurry  of  our  bustling  lives, 
to  admire  the  peaceful  dignity  of  thy  progressive  and  unceasing 
development ! 

A  gentle  wind  dispels  this  silence  also,  puts  an  end  to  our  soliloquy 
and  sets  the  leafy  network  overhead  in  such  a  flutter  that  for  the 
moment  we  are  dazzled  by  dancing  sunbeams.  The  charm  is  snapped 
at  last,  the  silver  chord  of  minstrelsy  restrung  by  a  hand  unseen, 
and  at  the  "  voice  of  the  bird  "  our  spirits  rise  again. 

"Ay,  ay,"  scolds  the  cat-bird,  glad  his  tongue  is  loosed  and  that 
he  has  a  chance  to  curse  the  invaders  whose  footsteps  he  has  been 
dogging  ever  since  we  passed  his  green-brier  haunt  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  then,  as  if  to  qualify  his  profanity,  he  looks  saucily 
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out  of  one  black  eye,  flirts  his  tail, "  right  about,"  "  faces,"  squints 
the  other  eye,  then  "chuckles"  inwardly,  and  is  off  with  a  shriek 
that  pats  an  end  to  all  our  finer  emotions  and  suggests  to  us  that  he 
caught  sight  of  something  ghostly  iu  the  cedar  trees. 

A  crested  titmouse,  hearing  the  rumpus,  suddenly  ceases  whistling 
and  appears  upon  the  scene,  wearing  a  surprised  look,  "  hair  on 
end,"  so  to  speak.  Whoever  saw  a  bird-fracas  without  a  titmouse 
in1  it,  saw  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Lord  of  misrule  in  one  sense, 
he  is  no  less  at  times  the  corrector  of  grievances  and  a  dealer  out 
of  justice ;  peacemaker  we  can  hardly  call  him,  though  he  soon 
makes  peace  with  us,  eying  every  movement  and  descending  within 
a  few  feet  of  us,  talking  to  himself  as  if  satisfied  with  our  mission 
hither,  yet  inquisitively  lingering  near,  suggesting  that  we  had  better 
present  our  credentials. 

Life,  now  reassured,  asserts  itself  by  voice  and  action.  One  is 
surprised  how  quickly  the  silence  and  calm  monotony  of  this  wood 
gives  way  to  the  vivifying  effects  of  the  rising  wind.  From  fields 
of  air,  blackbirds,  swifts,  and  swallows  send  down  a  score  of  greet- 
ings which  meet  a  quick  response  in  the  songs  of  many  a  lark  and 
sparrow  of  lowlier  birth,  while  among  the  trees,  thrushes,  vireos, 
and  flycatchers  voice  the  password  round,  completing  all  the  circuit 
of  midsummer  melody.  But  the  circuit  ends  not  here ;  between  all 
created  forms  a  responsive,  sympathetic  bond  is  manifest.  The  bird, 
the  beast,  the  reptile,  share  together  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elements 
and  find  common  cause  in  their  life-struggles.  We  may  see  it  now, 
the  weeping  and  rejoicing  together,  the  silence  with  the  silent.  For 
instance,  a  squirrel  that  had  been  hugging  the  limbs  of  a  not  dis- 
tant tree,  scarce  deigning  to  move  lest  we  should  discover  his 
supposed  hiding-place,  speedily  gets  over  fright  and  pays  us  a  visit, 
energetically  waving  his  flag  of  truce  (pending  negotiations)  from 
the  trunk  of  a  sapling  not  forty  feet  away.  Last  of  all,  the  frogs 
recover  from  their  terrible  scare  of  half  an  hour  ago  and  begin 
hesitatingly  to  speak  of  love,  until  one,  more  timorous,  sees  some- 
thing, shouts  "Overboard!"  and  plumps  into  the  water,  while  the 
rest  Tower  their  chins  in  silence. 

While  we  seek  the  cause  of  such  commotion  in  the  frog-pond  and 
finally  charge  it  to  the  movements  of  a  green  heron  which  sits 
crouched  up  knee-deep  in  the  water,  a  gaunt  and  grizzled  snapper 
concludes  there  is  something  in  the  wind,  so  he  strides  up  the  bank 
on  tiptoe  of  expectation,  but,  catching  sight  of  two  lovers  of  soup  so 
dangerously  near,  beats  a  hasty  retreat,  most  ludicrous  to  see. 

Boon  after  friend  titmouse  had  broken  the  ice,  two  redeyed  vireos 
started  a  friendly  conversation  in  the  tree  tops.  Nuttall,  who  wears 
the  palm  as  bird-linguist,  interprets  the  song  of  the  redeye  thus, — 
"  'tehooe  peu£8  peeai  musik  'du  'dil  'tshottve  here  here  hear  hire 
'k'ing  rftshard  p'shtigru  tshevtt  'tsheevoo  'tshttvee  peealt  'perol." 
Very  broken  English  this.  A  lame  interpretation,  at  best,  of  a 
song  that  means  much  and  is  the  more  instructive  as  the  listener 
enters  into  the  woodland  spirit  and  finds  how  little  it  savors  of  the 
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gossiping  babel  of  the  thickets  or  of  the  stirring  minstrelsy  of  the 
fields.  You  may  often  hear  one  of  these  vireos  keep  up  a  talk  like 
that  for  hours  all  to  himself  when  midday  heat  has  silenced  every 
competitor.  Listen  now,  how  this  one  seems  to  enjoy  the  tireless 
soliloquy,  but,  who  knows  ?  perhaps  he  has  a  patient,  willing  listener, 
and  what  he  says  to  her  would  read  in  Anglo-Saxon  thus :  "  Three 
eggs,  three.  One  more,  then  four.  Yes,  yes!  Cheerie,  come  dearie, 
come  to  me.  G>me,  come  jwu>.  Wait!  Here,  here.  Hearest?  Here's 
a  fly,"  etc.  What  noise  is  that  interrupting  the  converse  above  us? 
Two  little  drab  birds  come  squalling  to  the  ground  in  most 
unlovable  fashion,  though  locked  in  firm  embrace,  and,  as  they 
part  asunder  to  skurry  back  to  the  branches,  I  have  time  to  see 
ah!  sad!  the  unhappy  sequel  to  "  redeyed  "  discussion ;  some  con- 
troversial topic  had  entirely  upset  the  equanimity  of  our  vireos,  so 
they  fought  a  duel. 

Who,  with  open  eyes  and  ear  attentive,  can  but  see  and  hear  that 
midsummer  bird  life  differs  greatly  from  that  of  spring-time?  True, 
we  often  hear  the  robin  and  the  oriole,  the  lark  and  swallow,  and 
many  another,  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  of  us;  but  what  can  these 
avail  to  fill  the  pauses  left  by  many  a  silent  thrush  and  wren  and 
sparrow  that  seem  to  have  lost  their  tongues,  and  go  stammering 
about  the  woods  and  by-ways ;  unhappy  Esaus  selling  their  "  birth- 
right "  of  song  for  "  a  mess  "  of  worms  or  stolen  fruit  ? 

Yesterraorn  the  sun  rose  brightly ;  the  dripping  clouds  of  even- 
ing had  vauished  ere  the  dawn  and  left  us  such  an  atmosphere  as 
best  invites  the  waking  minstrelsy  of  field  and  forest  to  grandest 
chorus.  But  in  vain  we  listened  for  that  tumult  of  acclaim  which 
fills  the  air  in  May  time*  until  the  very  bounds  of  sound  are  over- 
past and  two  listening  ears  avail  not  till  body  and  soul  become  one 
sense  of  hearing.  Ah !  those  rare  "  May  "  mornings !  But  the  fleet- 
ing weeks  have  come  betweeu,  and  weeks  of  weary  longing  lie 
beyond  ere  such  mornings  pass  rehearsal. 

We  listen,  and  gladly  hear  a  wood-thrush,  then  another.  Calm 
are  their  responses  and  measured  each  reply,  a  converse  truly  timed 
and  set  to  music,  not  of  songs,  but  ave  hymns,  te-deums,  and  adieus. 
Long  pauses — interspersed  with  social  quips  and  quirks  of  many  a 
"  redeye,"  or  the  lisping  sibilant  of  some  sparrow  in  the  field  be- 
yond— cause  the  ear  to  hunger  for  melodies  that  falter  and  die 
away  ere  the  breeze  may  bear  them  hither.  But  who  would  have  it 
otherwise  ?  Nature  is  a  consistent  dame ;  the  eye  observes  her  in- 
creasing maturity,  and  the  ear  discern*?  a  harmony  in  the  added 
dignity  of  her  utterances  as  virginity  merges  into  womanhood. 
So  with  our  prince  of  thrushes;  we  may  hear  him  now,  no  amor- 
ous ditty  shrilling  as  of  yore,  but  in  pensive  mood  he  chants,  re- 
flective of  the  past,  at  peace  with  present  good  and  trustful  of  the 
future.  Behold,  he  sits  not  far  away,  and  note,  my  friends,  how 
gong  and  singer  well  agree.     Half  hid  amid  the  laurels*  shade  we 

*  I  use  this  term  as  a  lover  of  appropriate  names. 
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spy  thee,  sweet  psalmist  of  the  forest,  high-born  minstrel  of  the 
lowly  perch  !  Heaven,  indeed,  inspires  thy  evening  hymn,  and,  as 
we  gaze  half  breathlessly  into  the  twilight  shade,  intently  listening, 
thy  upturned  eve  and  swelling  throat  and  wings  adroop  in  ecstasy 
bespeak  humility  and  unconscious  innocence,  not  human,  but 
divine ! 

Now  comes  on  the  lull,  the  cool  and  quiet  of  another  midsummer 
eve.  Untiring  songsters  of  the  noonday  cease  to  pipe  as  the  drowsy 
insect  hum  grows  louder.  An  indigo  bird  which  sang  oftenest  as  the 
sun  shone  hottest,  comes  down  from  his  lofty  stand  in  a  cedar  tree 
by  the  open  pasture  and  "  spicks,  spicks  "  about  in  the  borders  of 
the  wood,  where  his  mate  is  hatching  a  second  brood  among  the  tall 
weeds  that  skirt  the  undergrowth. 

With  no  breeze  to  hush  or  interfere,  the  answering  6f  vesper 
sparrows*,  modulated  by  the  varying  distances,  sounds  sweetest  now, 
and,  from  pastures  far  away,  their  nearer  voices  seem  to  echo.  But 
nay,  the  seeming  echoes  are  from  feathered  throats  that  westward 

Itass  the  farewell  on.  Hark !  one  is  singing  vespers  on  the  upl- 
ands half  a  mile  away;  what  wealth  of  minstrelsy  the  airy  magic 
of  calm  summer  eves  can  treasure  and  transmit  to  mortal  ears ! 

The  vast  dormitory  of  Nature  is  too  much  Nature's  self  to  be  the 
scene  of  calm  repose  and  quietude.  Infant  cries  and  lullabies  pa- 
rental, waking  trance  of  song  and  dire  lament,  whispers  in  the  airy 
fields  above,  loud  laughter  on  the  marshes,  and  dread  halloo  amid 
the  forest  gloom,  are  but  a  part  of  that  which  makes  night  night, 
not  chaos,  and  silence,  not  an  abstract  but  a  relative  quality.  May- 
hap the  owl  yet  tends  her  brood,  and,  on  rapine  bent,  gives  voice  to 
that  passionate  hunger-cry  so  terrible  to  the  thousand  feathered 
sleepers  of  the  grove;  nor  can  we  mistake,  during  these  moon- 
favored  nights,  an  occasional  overture  from  dreamy  cuckoosf  or  a 
yellow-breasted  chat  repeating  in  summer  visions  the  fond  nocturne 
of  spring.  And  what  are  these,  startling  every  auditor  into  sudden 
silence  as  they  career  above  the  trees  uttering  harsh  and  gutteral 
"  sqwaks  "? 

Striking  the  keynote,  we  imitate  them  naturally  enough  to  bring 
a  pair  directly  overhead,  and,  in  the  uncertain  evening  light,  descry 
two  spectral  night-herons,  old  friends  of  the  cedar  trees  and  stag- 
nant pool,  now  assembling  for  the  nightly  orgie  amid  yon  river 
marshes.  "Alas !  alas !"  bewail  the  myriad  frogs  whose  bassos  sound 
half  a  league  or  more  with  unearthly  distinctness,  and  as  they 
pause  for  another  mighty  breath,  the  bitterns'  far-sounding  boom 
forms  fitting  interlude. 

Darkness  robs  the  seeing  eye,  attunes  the  hearing  ear,  and,  hav- 
ing blinded  us,  she  fits  the  very  soul  to  hearken.  Thus,  in  the 
deepening  twilight,  sweeter  grew  those  vesper  utterances  of  thrush 
and  sparrow,  and  thus  it  is  that  dreams  are  dreams,  that  nightin- 
gales are  nightingales,  and  Miltons,  Miltons. 

Seventh  mo.,  1885.  S.  N.  Rhoadb. 

*  Bay-wing  buntings  (Poocaetes  gramineus.)  f  Coccvsqs  americanus. 
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bTARS  AND  PLANETS. 

81  LOT   WITHIS   REACH  OF  EVERYBODY. 

There  wag  never  a  time  when  the  heavens  were  studied  by  so 
many  amateur  astronomers  as  at  present.  In  every  civil  ired  coun- 
try many  excellent  telescope*  are  owned  and  used,  often  to  very 
good  purpose,  by  persons  who  are  not  practical  astronomers,  bat 
who  wish  to  see  for  themselves  the  marvels  of  the  sky,  and  who  oc- 
casionally stumble  upon  something  that  is  new  even  to  professional 
star-gazing.  Yet,  n  it  withstanding  this  activity  in  the  cultivation  of 
astronomical  studies,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that  hardly  one 
person  in  a  thousand  knows  the  chief  stars  by  name,  or  can  even 
recognize  the  principal  constellations,  much  less  distinguish  the 
planets  from  the  fixed  stars.  And,  of  course,  they  know  nothing  of 
the  intellectual  pleasure  that  accompanies  a  knowledge  of  the 
stars. 

Education  and  general  intelligence  can  offer  no  valid  excuse  for 
not  knowing  where  to  look  for  Sinus  or  Aldebaran,  Orion  or  the 
Twins,  or  the  planet  Jupiter.  Saturn,  Venus,  or  Mars.  As  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  aud  the  inlands  of  the  sea  are  made  a  part  of 
the  civilized  world  through  the  expanding  influence  of  commerce  and 
cultivation,  so  the  suns  and  planets  around  us  are  in  a  certain  sense 
falling  under  the  d  »main  of  the  restless  and  resistless  miud  of  man. 
We  have  come  to  pjs?es  vested  intellectual  interests  in  Mars  and 
Saturn,  and  in  the  sun  and  all  bis  multitude  of  fellows,which  nobody 
can  afford  to  ignore. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  average  educated  man  or  woman 
knows  so  little  of  the  starry  heavens  is  because  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  only  the  most  powerful  telescopes  and  costly  instruments 
of  the  observatory  are  capable  of  dealing  with  them.  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made.  It  does  not  require  an  optical  instrument 
of  any  kind,  nor  much  labor,  as  compared  with  that  expended  in 
the  acquirement  of  some  polished  accomplishments  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable, to  give  one  an  acquaintance  with  the  stars  and  planets 
which  will  be  not  only  pleasurable  but  useful. 

And  with  the  aid  of  an  opera-glass  most  interesting,  gratifying, 
and,  in  some  instances,  scientifically  valuable  observations  maybe 
made  in  the  heavens.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  persons  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  stars,  and  probably  cared  less,  utter  excla- 
mation? of  surprise  and  delight  when  persuaded  to  look  at  certain 
parts  of  the  sky  with  a  gx>d  glass  and  thereafter  manifest  an  in- 
terest in  astronomy  of  which  they  would  formerly  have  believed 
themselves  incapable, — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


"Ah!  what's  this  T%  exclaimed  the  intelligent  compositor :  " '  Ser- 
mons in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks  V  That  can't  be  right 
I  have  it !  He  means  *  Sermons  in  books,  stones  in  the  running 
brooks.'    That's  sense."    And  that  is  how  the  writer  found  it. 
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AN  OLD  BIBLE. 

At  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  is  preserved  a  venerable  relic,  the  chief 
treasure  of  the  library  of  the  University.  It  is  a  book  of  purple 
vellum,  whose  pages,  blackened  and  mildewed  though  they  are,  are 
still  sumptuous,  and  retain,  plainly  legible,  the  characters  written 
upon  them  in  silver.  The  binding  of  the  manuscript  is  also  of  silver, 
but  that  is  of  a  later  date,  the  work  of  a  Swedish  noble,  who  wished 
to  inclose  in  a  fitting  manner  one  of  the  roost  precious  relics  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  Codex  Argenteue,  the  silver  manuscript,  the  trans- 
lation made  by  the  Moeso-Goth,  Ulfilas,  of  the  Bible,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  the  earliest  memorial  in  any  Teutonic  speech. 
The  Codex  Aramteus  is  believed  to  be  very  nearly  contemporary 
with  Ulfilas,  if  not  from  his  own  hand.  This  venerable  personage, 
the  first  name  in  Teutonic  story  which  becomes  famous  for  other 
deeds  than  those  which  belong  to  fierce  warfare,  was  a  Goth  only  by 
adoption,  for  he  was  descended  from  a  Christian  family  of  Asia 
Minor  which  had  been  taken  captive.  He  was  thoroughly  ident- 
fied,  however,  with  the  race  of  his  captors,  becoming  their  Bishop 
at  length,  and  foremost  man.     He  was  a  zealous  follower  of  Arius, 

E  reaching  to  his  people  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  An  interesting 
int  has  been  preserved  that  Ulfilas  was  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  faith  he  professed,  in  the  circumstance  that  he 
omitted  in  his  translation  the  Book  of  Kings,  lest  the  minds  of  his 
flock  might  be  stimulated  by  its  warlike  pictures.  The  translation 
is  not  a  mere  slavish  rendering,  but  a  work  of  intellect,  the  dialect 
of  the  woods  asserting  itself  vigorously  according  to  its  genius — not 
straitened  to  conform  to  the  idioms  of  more  polished  tongues^  When 
Ulfilas  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  the  Goths  carried  his  Bible  with 
them  to  Italy  and  thence  to  Spain.  The  language  in  which  it  is 
written  was  spoken  as  late  as  the  ninth  century,  when  it  disappeared 
as  a  living  tongue  and  with  it  its  sole  memorial. 

Greek  church  historians  mention  the  translation,  and  so  the  world 
knew  that  such  a  work  had  been  performed.  At  length,  after 
centuries,  its  tattered  fragments  were  disinterred  from  the  rubbish 
of  an  old  cloister,  and,  later,  carried  to  Sweden  as  a  prize  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Bible  translation  of  Ulfilas  is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  German  literature.  With  reverent  hands  the  peace- 
loving  teacher  placed  it,  going  then  to  his  grave  in  the  year  388 ;  it 
lay  for  ages  before  the  work  of  construction  was  continued. — JBoa- 
mer*6  History  of  German  Literature. 

The  Sixth-month  Academy  discusses  "  Classical  Education  "  and 
"  The  Legitimate  Duties  of  a  Principal,"  and  gives  an  account  of 
Rugby  School,  England.  From  the  management  of  Rugby  we 
may  profitably  copy  two  things :  First,  that  health,  physical  and 
moral,  is  distinctly  sought  as  a  result  of  training  there ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  reading  of  classical  authors  is  varied  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  a  tutor  is  not  kept  going  over  and  oyer  just  the  same. 
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NOTHING  BUT  A  FARMER 
By  L.  8.  Baldwin. 

The  remark  that  we  frequently  hear  from  young  men,  that  "  I  am 
not  going  to  school  any  longer,  for  I  will  be  nothing  but  a  farmer 
any  way/'  surely  suggests  one  of  the  great  sources  of  our  labor 
troubles. 

While  we  do  not  claim  that  a  liberal  education  is  an  antidote  for 
all  the  poisons  that  have  been  taken  into  the  system  of  our  govern- 
ment, neither  is  it  a  panacea  for  all  diseases,  yet  we  do  claim  that  a 
universal  education  will  come  nearer  correcting  this  threatening  at- 
titude of  labor  toward  capital  than  any  other  one  thing.  In  an  in- 
dependent and  free  government  like  ours,  the  head  determines  one's 
standing  in  society  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  purse.  Each 
is  valued  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  it 
The  head  which  has  one,  two^  or  three  thousand  dollars  of  capital 
stock  stored  away  within  itself  at  once  gives  the  individual  a  pass 
into  the  best  and  most  influential  classes  of  society,  and  he  generally 
has  no  disposition  to  be  miserly  with  it  Such  a  man  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  society  whether  he  be  a  ditcher  or  a  farmer  or  a  teacher 
or  a  preacher.  There  is  an  intrinsic  value  about  him  of  which  his 
occupation  cannot  rob  him.  But  the  moneyed  man,  you  say,  is  of 
much  value  even  if  he  is  not  an  educated  man.  So  he  is,  if  he  will 
use  his  wealth  wisely.  You  cannot  do  without  him ;  but  why  do 
you  value  him?  Is  it  for  anything  aside  from  that  which  can  be 
taken  from  him  ?  Take  his  wealth  from  him,  and  where  is  his 
superiority  ?  Although  each  of  these  men  is  essential  to  society,  yec 
if  the  moneyed  man  be  an  educated  man,  he  has  the  power  of  being 
a  double  advantage,  while  if  a  man  has  neither,  his  influence  is 
necessarily  very  much  limited.  So  of  the  two  we  are  obliged  to  give 
the  man  with  an  education  the  preference. 

Right  in  this  connection,  it  seems  to  me,  we  find  the  true  basis  of 
society.  These  men  who  have  both  the  means  and  the  ability  will, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  associate  together;  then  just  here  we 
have  one  class  of  society  organized.  This  class  of  society  does  not 
willfully  exclude  the  man  who  has  neither  the  capital  to  throw  into 
nor  the  ability  to  appreciate  public  enterprises,  but  the  fact  that  be 
has  nothing  in  common  with  them  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  barrier 
between  them.  If  thrown  together,  one  will  feel  just  as  much 
uneasiness  as  the  other.  So  this  man  finds  his  associates  in  another 
sphere,  and  thus  we  have  another  class  of  society.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  we  find  such  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee.  One  feels  that  he  exists  for  the  other,  and  this,  of 
itself,  is  sufficient  to  arouse  a  jealousy,  in  many  cases,  even  if  the 
employer  should  at  all  times  act  justly.  You  may  put  one  hundred 
wood-choppers  into  a  whole  township  of  professional  men,  and  those 
wood-choppers  will  get  together  and  associate  together  in  spite  of  all 
the  surrounding  influences  which  may  be  brought  to  bear.  Common 
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interest  is  the  attractive  power.  But  if  the  mental  development  of 
those  wood-choppers  were  equal  to  that  of  the  professional  men,  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should,  in  any  way,  be  considered  as  an 
inferior  class  of  society?  We  think  not.  Then,  if  this  conclusion  be 
valid,  we  roust  concede  the  fact  that  there  is  a  manhood  and  dignity 
aside  from  the  plane  of  any  occupation ;  so  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
individual,  as  well  as  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  to  induce  every 
young  man  to  possess  himself  of  this  independent  element.  He 
should  be  taught  that  the  dignity  of  true  manhood  does  not  mean  a 
certain  business  or  profession,  but  something  more  than  feeding  this 
flesh. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  manual  laborers  are  not  qualified  to 
be  anything  above  the  tools  with  which  they  labor  debars  thousands 
of  our  young  men  from  entering  upon  the  farms  and  into  the  work- 
shops, for  they  know  that  here  must  be  found  their  associates,  and  it 
is  not  because  they  have  become  lazy  or  indolent,  for  we  see  their 
native  energy  exerted  in  other  channels,  but  perhaps  not  always 
with  so  much  effects  for  many  of  them,  in  order  to  insure  social 
affiliation,  have  been  compelled  to  choose  occupations  at  variance 
with  their  natures. 

Why  is  it  that  your  son  would  never  think  of  following  the  trade 
of  a  ditcher  ?  Is  it  because  that  work  is  any  more  degrading  or  more 
exhaustive  than  much  of  the  other  work  on  the  farm  ?  or  is  it  be- 
cause he  spurns  the  idea  of  working  side  by  side  with  an  ignorant 
Irish  Paddy  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  American  girls  dislike 
to  hire  out  to  do  domestic  service  while  they  will  gladly  work  for 
wages  at  anything  else  ?  Is  it  because  they  have  lost  the  inclination 
and  energy  of  their  mothers?  No,  for  we  see  this  womanly  energy 
exerted  wherever  the  American  girl  has  gone.  There  are  thousands 
of  girls  to-day  in  the  school-room  as  teachers  and  in  the  store-rooms 
as  clerks  who  would  a  hundredfold  rather  be  doing  domestic  service 
were  it  upon  the  same  social  level.  It  has  not  always  been  thus,  for 
the  time  was  that  young  women  from  the  best  of  families  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  into  the  kitchen  of  their  neighbor  and  work  by  the 
week.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  change  ?  I  hear  some  one 
answer,  "  It  is  nothing  but  a  false  pride  and  prejudice."  I  claim 
that  such  an  answer  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  untrue.  It  is  not  false  pride 
or  prejudice  that  will  make  a  young  woman  refuse  to  go  into  a 
kitchen  and  work  by  the  side  of  an  ignorant  Irish  Biddy.  It  is  that 
true  pride  and  self-respect  which  you  demand  that  she  shall  possess 
before  she  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  your  social  circle.  Fill  your 
stores  and  school-rooms  with  this  class  of  laborers,  and  just  that  soon 
you  will  drive  our  intelligent  and  respectable  girls  from  them. 

The  history  of  our  American  girl  has  simply  been  this,  that  when 
domestic  service  became  subject  to  social  degradation,  she  turned  to 
the  mills  and  the  factories  for  employment ;  and  when  ignorant  and 
servile  labor  took  possession  of  these,  she  turned  to  the  store,  the 
telegraph  office,  the  school-room,  and  other  occupations  demanding 
intelligence  and  social  recognition,  and  here  is  where  we  find  her  to* 
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day,  and  here  is  where  she  will  remain  until  the  Biddy  and  the  Cooly 
are  driven  out  of  our  kitchens.  What  the  American  girl  has  done  her 
brother  has  done ;  and  what  each  has  sought  is  not  so  much  an  escape 
from  labor  as  protection  from  social  ostracism ;  for  wherever  the 
broom  or  the  spade  becomes  socially  taiuted,  the  intelligent  Ameri- 
can youth  will  drop  it  The  only  remedy  is  to  remove  this  social 
taint  from  the  implements  of  labor  by  elevating  and  ennobling  the 
workmen,  and  this  can  largely  be  done  by  educating  your  boys  and 
girls  alike,  no  difference  what  occupation  they  propose  to  follow. 

Farmers  and  mechanics,  are  you  not  partially  responsible  for 
these  caste  tendencies  in  our  social  circles?  In  this  free  republic, 
where  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  lies  within  the  j 

reach  of  the  **  rail-splitter"  and  the  '*  canal-boy  "  no  difference  of 
birth  can  give  rise  to  this  disturbing  element.     The  one  great  source  | 

of  this  trouble  lies  in  the  different  way  in  which  you  educate  your  j 

boys.     The  sentiment  that  "  I  will  take  my  boy  out  of  school  and  i 

put  him  to  work,  for  be  isn't  going  to  be  anything  but  a  farmer  any  i 

way,"  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  socialism  and  communism. 
You  give  your  professional  boy  a  collegiate  education,  and  you  load  1 

your  farmer  boy  with  houses  and  lands,  and,  by  so  doing,  you  sepa- 
rate their  interests  as  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  and  how  can 
you  expect  for  your  boys  to  remain  brothers  any  longer?  Up  to  the 
time  when  you  start  them  out  on  life's  journey,  one  to  take  an  en- 
tirely d  riereut  course  from  that  of  the  other,  they  have  been  on  the  most 
intimate  terms;  they  have  shared  each  others  joys  as  well  as  each 
other  s  sorrows ;  what  one  has  known  the  other  has  known ;  they  have 
also  shared  in  each  others  ambitions,  and  no  success  has  been 
achieved  by  one  with  >ut  bringing  joy  to  the  other ;  but  just  here  you 
step  in  with  this  setitiment  that  has  been  the  curse  of  manual  labor 
frr  aces  past,  and  yom  draw  a  **  dead  line  "  between  your  boys,  and  j 

within  a  few  years  they  are  comparative  strangers.  Now,  what  is 
to  be  done?     Educate  your  boys  alike.     Do  not  give  the  one  a  less  | 

t\iuea;ion.  but  the  other  a  better  one.  for  whenever  the  farmer  and  | 

the  professional  man  can  talk  with  equal  intelligence  upon  questions  I 

of  interest,  oae  will  have  no  excuse  for  grauiingso  much  superiority 
to  the  other,  and  these  social  inequalities  wiil  vauish  as  mist  before 
the  morning  sun. 

If  our  la:>or:n£  men  w,nfjd  edarase  themselves  they  would  cease  to 
ftei  that  they  are  n»ere!y  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  men  for 
whom  tr.ev  iafev.  bjt  wlmld  anow  that  they  are  masters  of  their  oc- 
capatixisj  ar.d  heoce  are  men.  ea:kled  to  all  the  respect  of  men. 
Mo*  v>f  like  (wrfa^w  wxi.d  ssii;  continue  to  associate  together,  i 

vet  a  wore  oeouivstioa  of  itself  wva  d  give  ■)  one  a  higher  standing 
lhana:>oihor,  IVier  saca  a  cos ih>:«  of  affairs  young  men  would 
wansra  v  follow  tbe  ocecraiKW  f:-r  wtich  they  are  fitted  without 
an  v  res:  rai a ;  *>r  £•* r  m"  soc-al  de^f  la: i  >a-  Every  occu  pat  i  on  would 
then  be  oiv*  for  :r*a  of  h:*»r  az>i  m;ek.Lrenoe-  Put  a  Grant  into 
the  t*a-yar\u  ar-d  ise  ta*-v*ri  twvwses  as  honorable  as  the  field  of 
Hatil-e*  *i\si  a  Weisser  «r  a  Greedy  aaaa  tie  nuin,  aad  the  fitrm  be- 
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comes  as  attractive  as  the  field  of  politics.  Put  a  Garfield  upon  the 
tow-path,  and  the  tow-path  becomes  qs  enticing  as  the  road  to  the 
White  House.  Professor  Agassiz  says  that  some  of  the  best  natural 
historians  that  he  found  in  Brazil  were  slaves,  and  another  writer 
says  that  such  slaves  are  bound  to  be  masters  of  their  owners. 

Give  us  an  educated  yeomanry,  and  instead  of  strikes  and  rabbles 
the  ballot-box  will  be  the  medium  through  which  demands  are  ex- 
ecuted ;  then  there  would  cease  to  be  such  an  army  of  men  present- 
ing themselves  on  election  days  to  sell  their  election  franchise  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  ballots  will  then  stand  as  exponents  of  individual 
sentiments  rather  than  of  so  many  dollars  and  cents. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  surely  to  be  desired.  How  it  would  en- 
rich and  ennoble  individual  life,  and  bring  all  classes  and  grades 
into  a  better  understanding  of  each  other,  and  into  clearer  harmony 
and  closer  union  I  How  this  general  and  generous  culture  of  all 
workers  would  take  off  th4  strain  here  and  there  that  presages  dan- 
ger and  lessen  the  perils  that  now  in  so  many  directions  confront 
us ;  how  pessimists  would  drop  to  the  rear,  and  optimists  would 
hold  and  command  the  field  of  our  uninterrupted  progress,  and  our 
brightest  hopes  for  ourselves  and  the  world  be  realized.— The  Earl- 
hamite. 


WANDERINGS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 
III. 

From  Genoa  to  Turin  we  rode  through  a  rocky,  mountainous 
country,  which  is  nevertheless  very  pretty.  The  latter  city  is  on  the 
Po,  and  has  fine,  wide,  shady  streets  and  handsome  buildings.  Our 
next  destination  was  Geneva,  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  and  divided  nearly  in  half  by  the  River  Rhone, 
which  is  crossed  by  many  handsome  bridges.  The  city  is  so  well 
known  that  we  will  forbear  entering  into  any  details,  but  simply  say 
it  fully  realizes  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  it. 

We  left  Geneva  one  fine  morning  at  half-past  seven  a.  m.  in  a  large 
tally-ho  coach  with  six  horses,  and  after  an  exhilarating  ride,  ar- 
rived about  half-past  five  r.  m.  at  Chamounix,  having  changed  horses 
several  times.  We  could  see  the  top  of  Mt.  Blanc  soon  after  starting 
every  now  and  then  as  we  changed  our  course  this  way  or  that,  and 
finally  we  alighted  at  its  very  base,  its  snow-capped  peaks  extending 
up  beyond  the  clouds,  while  one  of  the  glaciers  came  almost  to  the 
town. 

Refreshed  by  a  good  night's  sleep,  we  started  next  morning  on 
mules  to  see  the  Mer  de  Glace  (Sea  of  Ice).  Our  objective  point 
was  Montanvert,  which  could  not  be  more  than  two  miles  away  in  a 
straight  line  if  on  level  ground,  but  it  was  up,  up  around  the  ledges 
and  rocks  and  over  stones  until  at  least  five  miles  were  passed  over, 
consuming  two  hours'  time.  The  mules  seemed  to  be  very  in- 
telligent creatures  and  to  thoroughly  understand  their  business,  and 
20 
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h  a  wjbi&rrLL  i>.*9  \,\*fw  ^btk  ihtrsr  wij  «rcr  Hoc**  and  rocks,  one 
i  -.y.T^z  %m*s^*r  _£*  *£»*»-  We  jtci  ike  Ksie*  at  Mootanvert 
an.:  *r&*2***i  ».  i£»*  j|*r  «ir  Gasc-  wriii.  we  cr»ed  easily,  paging 
v**r  L^ij  a±*p  j-i  .^*  f  i..  ct  r^iiiiz  vnaT  bat  tie  climb  on  the 
<jr~j>x  ti->:  wis  jLjrs  az*:  ur»fe.a^.a^i  we  were  glad  to  see  oar  mules 
*£*.  t.i:a  mail  *>i«i  **c;  ar>=:-i  **,  ek«  es.  The  next  day  we 
KAOb:;  yr*r  sa*  j*f:e  X  .-.re  P*»  St  llartizry,  bat  it  rained  all  the 
a/>r»>jCk.  *i  we  *>aiA  z>.i  mat  ors:  n:.^  was  disappointing,  as  it 
wa*  '/c^r  ,:  ;^sr  f  i/»  paw**  of  ir>*  A.r*.  Tn-Mizn  we  went  in  many 
a\tr*r«i".y  lAr-zeroo*  p.a.:e«.we  ^a#c  eareia:  driven  and  good  teams, 
a-L  :  5;_x..y  r^ki^rd  wr  •itscirAi:  e  ab»<ct  nine  F.  M. 

r?Ir»<iE:  .«a.Ti^  j  Getera.  icer^" .  re.  we  hare  crossed  the  Alps  and  are 
B>7W  *£*:n  *<x  u*e  \*jl&  Genera'  at  LAasanoe,  which  is  a  very  lovely 
ptan&.  I  -e  <iet# *zr  was  £iv«i  u*  to  see  what  wtoumtain*  are  like,  and 
we  fel  ft*  .7  5a:i-;kd  that  we  ko-w  something  about  them,  and  their 
b»au;y  i*  a*  at  j*t  beyocd  «ie*crip;k«. 

Fr>m  Larson r*e,  ma&k.g  a  short  stop  at  Berne,  oar  journey  con- 
tinued to  InJ&rfaJktn,  whicn  t*  a  beautiful  place  between  two  lakes. 
It  cxraios  many  hotels,  which  are  generally  well  filled  with  Ameri- 
can tourists,  borne  exquisite  wood  carving  is  done  at  this  place. 
Rising  over  another  mountain  past  (the  Bruuig),  which  is  very 
pretty,  bat  not  as  handsome  as  the  Tete  Noire,  we  passed  again 
through  Lucerne  and  coo  tinned  to  Bale,  where  we  spent  the  night. 
From  Bale  we  rode  all  day  in  the  cars  to  Paris,  passing  through 
Alsace  and  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  France.  We  passed  im- 
mense wheat  fields  divided  by  hedges,  and  in  some  places  the  wheat 
was  being  threshed  in  the  open  air.  Most  of  the  crops  are  stacked, 
as  there  are  few  barns  and  scarcely  any  farm-houses,  the  people  liv- 
ing mostly  in  villages  and  going  back  and  forth  to  their  work.  It 
was  a  pleasant  ride  through  a  land  which  had  a  yerj  comfortable 
look  of  thrift  and  plenty.  Paris  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  clean  wide 
streets  shaded  with  fine  rows  of  trees.  From  the  Arch  of  Triumph, 
built  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  a  good  view  of  the  city  stretching  in 
every  direction  can  be  obtained,  and  from  this  point  diverge  some 
eight  or  nine  elegant  Boulevards.  Napoleon  III  widened  many  of 
the  Paris  streets,  ostensibly  to  beautify  them,  but  really  to  station 
armies  in  them  in  ca.se  of  rebellion.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  is 
the  central  point  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
city,  and  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  an  Egyptiau  Obelisk,  the 
twin  of  our  Central  Park  one,  stood  the  Guillotine  during  the 
French  Revolution.  Iu  the  Place  Vendorae  stands  the  column 
erected  by  Napoleon  I  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Russia  and 
Austria.  One  day  we  visited  Versailles,  fourteen  miles  from  Paris, 
making  a  pleasant  ride,  and  the  palace,  the  grandest  thing  we  have 
ever  seen  in  that  line. 

Another  day  a  steamer  took  us  down  the  Seine  to  St.  Cloud,  and 
we  visited  its  destroyed  palace.  It  made  one  sad  to  see  it  standing 
there  so  fiuely  built  and  everything. burned  out  by  the  Communists 
in  1871 ;  but  the  grounds  and  gardens  are  finely  kept  and  we  much 
enjoyed  a  ramble  through  them. 
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Prom  Paris  to  London  is  a  good  day's  journey.  The  ride  across 
the  English  Channel  is  rough  and  uncomfortable,  but  hardly  as  bad  '  ZM 

as  we  expected  to  find  it.     Dover  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  sur-  >v^ 

rounded  by  the  "  white  cliffs  of  Albion,"  which  are  easily  discern-  fe^ 

ible  from  the  French  shore. 

In  London  again  we  walked  much,  and  we  found  it  was  pleasant 
to  take  a  stroll  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  as  there  was  always 
much  of  interest  to  be  seen.  The  Thames,  at  London,  is  about  the 
width  of  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  crossed  by  many 
bridges,  over  some  of  which — London  bridge  especially — there  is  * 
never  ceasing  flow  of  travel.  The  best  view  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  city  commerce  is  to  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a 
little  steamer  that  plies  along  the  Thames  Embankment.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Parliament  Houses,  as  they  are  still  afraid 
of  dynamite  and  are  very  strict  al>out  admitting  strangers.  A 
number  of  other  prominent  points  were  visited  in  the  city, including 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Underground  Railroad,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Windsor,  etc.,  etc. 

One  First  day  morning  we  went  to  meeting  at  Bishopgate  Street, 
in  the  old  Meeting-house  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  George  t 
Fox  worshiped.  The  meeting  was  small,  on  account  of  many  being 
out  of  town;  but  it  was  conducted  quietly,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
of  rest  connected  with  it,  due  perhaps  to  it  having  been  the  first  we 
had  attended  since  leaving  home. 

One  evening  we  went  to  hear  Spurgeon,  the  great  Evangelical  . 
preacher.  The  building,  though  large,  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  we  were  told  there  were  seven  thousand  persons  present.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  Spurgeon 's  voice  and  delivery;  and  he 
spoke  deeply  of  the  true  Christian's  life — of  coming  out  from  the 
world  and  being  separated — not  having  the  world  to  love  us,  we 
being  now  so  like  them  that  they  did  love  us.  He  spoke  of  the 
Spirit  speakiug  through  him,  a  poor,  weak  instrument;  but  he  spoiled 
au  otherwise  excellent  discourse  by  declaring  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination so  firmly  and  forcibly  that  we  felt  extreme  sorrow,  and 
came  away  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which  we 
had  gone. 

From  London  an  all  day  ride  of  four  hundred  miles,  by  the  Mid- 
land Railway — through  good  farming  country,  well  tilled — brought 
us  to  Edinburgh. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  we  have  visited,  and  as  we 
spent  First  day  there,  we  found  that  the  day  was  very  strictly  ob- 
served, no  horse  cars  running,  and  everything  being  as  quiet  as  a 
country  village.  The  main  thoroughfare — Princess  Street — has 
beautiful  gardens  on  one  side,  and  fine  hotels  and  stores  on  the  other, 
while  far  above  looms  up  the  magnificent  castle.  Holyrood  Palace, 
where  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  resided,  the  Exposition,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  has  been  eight  years  in  building, 
were  all  visited,  and  were  objects  of  much  interest. 

Leaving  Edinburgh  one  fine  morning  about  eight  o'clock,  we  rode 
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to  the  "Trossachs,"  through  a  deep  gorge,  with  woods  on  each  aide ; 
just  beyond  which  we  reached  Lake  Katrine,  on  which  we  rode 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  then  a  five-mile  stage  ride  brought  us 
to  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Scottish  lakes,  and  reminds  one  of  Lake  George. 

We  took  a  sail  down  the  lake  to  Ballock,  from  which  we  take  train 
for  Glasgow,  where  we  arrived  about  half  past  six  p.  m.,  weary  from 
our  full  day's  journey.  This  city,  as  is  well  known,  is  situated  on  the 
Clyde  and  contains  about  half  a  million  inhabitants.  We  drove 
atound  it  the  next  day  and  saw  the  principal  sights,  among  others 
the  West  Side  Park,  containing  the  new  University  buildings,  which 
are  among  the  finest  in  Scotland.  From  Glasgow  an  evening  train 
conveyed  us  to  Greenock,  where  we  took  the  boat  for  Belfast,  and 
though  the  steamer  was  heavily  loaded,  we  passed  a  comfortable 
night,  and  landed  in  the  latter  city  about  six  A.  m. 

Most  of  that  day  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  Giants9  Causeway, 
which  is  truly  a  wonderful  freak  of  nature.  After  being  taken 
under  it  in  boats  we  landed  on  the  main  causeway,  with  its  forty 
thousand  pillars,  and  spent  some  time  in  examining  it.  During  this 
trip  we  had  a  ride  in  an  Irish  jauntiug-car,  which  is  the  most  un- 
comfortable vehicle  to  ride  in  that  was  ever  invented,  a  mule's  back 
being  nothing  to  it.  You  mount  on  one  side  on  little  steps  over  the 
wheel,  and  sit  lengthwise  of  the  car,  and  there  is  a  feeling  as  though 
pne  would  either  slip  off  or  be  thrown  off  all  the  time. 

In  Dublin,  our  next  stopping-place,  we  visited  the  principal 
points  of  interest,  including  Phoenix  Park,  which  is  quite  large  and 
very  pretty.  Much  of  the  city  is  well  built,  but  there  are  parts 
that  are  anything  but  pleasant.  From  Dublin  to  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney  was  a  long,  uncomfortable  day's  journey  through  a  flat 
country,  and  after  a  boat-ride  on  one  of  the  lakes  we  were  ready  for 
dinner  and  a  good  night's  rest.  The  next  morning  we  rode  eleven 
miles  to  what  is  known  as  Dunloe  Gap,  formed  by  the  Purple 
Mountains  on  one  side  and  the  Macgillicuddy  Reefs  on  the  other. 
Through  this  gap  the  river  Lee  runs,  widening  into  small  lakes  at 
various  places,  which  adds  effect  to  the  scenery. 

A  five- mile  walk  through  this  gap  enabled  us  thoroughly  to  en- 
joy its  ever-changing  beauties,  our  guide  being  a  person  who  called 
himself  Sjr  Johu  Courtney,  and  said  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
knighted  him  because  he  was  such  a  good  guide,  which  he  seemed 
also  to  us  to  be,  and  also  quite  an  original  character.  Our  walk 
ended  at  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney,  where  a  boat  in  waiting  con- 
veyed us  back  to  the  hotel,  fourteen  miles  distant  on  the  middle 
lake,  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  by  a  swift  river  five  miles 
long,  through  which  we  passed.  From  Killarney  we  took  a  stage- 
ride  of  some  fifty  miles  through  a  rather  pretty  country,  though  the 
rain  marred  some  of  its  beauty.  This  part  of  Ireland  is  very  poor, 
and  the  huts  are  mere  dirty  hovels,  which  are  almost  indescribably 
wretched  and  forlorn  looking.  Many  of  the  children  and  old  people 
came  running  after  the  stage  begging,  and  most  of  them  looked  as 
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poor  and  wretched  as  the  places  they  lived  in.  Our  stage  journey 
ended,  we  took  train  for  Cork,  which  is  a  large  city,  but  not  remark- 
able. One  of  the  hotels  where  we  thought  of  stopping  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  neither  cleaned  nor  dusted  for  at  least  six  months, 
so  we  hastily  retreated  to  another,  which,  if  not  immaculate,  was  at 
least  a  little  cleaner. 

From  this  city  a  short  ride  down  the  river  Lee  brought  us  to 
Queenstown,  where  we  boarded  the  steamer  which  was  to  convey  us 
home,  aud,  it  being  the  same  one  we  went  over  in,  we  experienced  a 
homelike  feeling  in  being  on  her  again.  The  voyage  was  rough 
and  more  uncomfortable  than  the  outward-bound  one,  and  the 
steamer  much  more  heavily  loaded,  there  being  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred persons  on  board.  Off  the  Newfoundland  coast  we  ran  into  a 
small  fishing-sinack,  which  caused  some  excitement,  but  did  little 
injury,  and  we  soon  proceeded  onward,  reaching  New  York  the 
tenth  day  from  Queenstown,  thankful  for  a  safe  return  from  our 
long  wanderings,  and  ready  again  for  the  home  duties  of  life. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

An  Ancient  Meteor. — A  Jarge  pieee  of  meteoric  iron  has  been 
found  in  a  bed  of  Tertiary  lignite  in  Upper  Austria.  This  is  the 
first  find  of  meteoric  matter  in  rocks  of  a  past  geological  period, 
and  proves  that  meteors  fell  at  that  time. — Pop.  Science  News. 

New  Method  op  Tanning. — A  new  substance  called  "pyro- 
fuxin  "  has  recently  been  found  in  the  bituminous  coals  of  Central 
Europe,  which  acts  in  a  prompt  and  remarkable  manner  as  a  substi- 
tute for  alum  or  bark  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  It  requires  but  one 
twenty-eighth  the  time  required  by  bark,  and  the  leather  is  of  finer 
fibre,  stronger,  more  elastic,  and  apparently  very  durable.  Sheepskin 
leather  tanned  with  pvrofuxin  was  found  from  two  to  three  and  a 
half  times  stronger  than  bark-tanned  sheepskin,  and  from  four  to 
five  times  stronger  than  alum-tanned  sheepskin.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  cost  of  tanning  is  reduced  one-fourth  by  the  new  process. 

The  Ornithorhyncus. — This  animal  has,  till  very  recently, 
been  considered  a  true  mammal.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  who  has  resided 
for  two  or  three  years  in  Australia,  engaged  in  special  investigations 
of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  mammals  of  that  country,  has 
recorded  the  discovery  that  the  monotremata,  or  animals  of  the 
order  of  which  the  ornithorhyncus  is  a  member,  are  oviparous,  and 
lay  eggs,  the  development  of  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  development  of  the  eggs  of  reptiles.  He  has  exhibited  before 
the  Linnsean  Society  specimens  obtained  in  Queensland,  showing  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  animal  from  the  laying  of  the  eggs 
to  the  hatching. — Pop.  Science  Monthly. 

Storms  Foretold  by  Insects. — A  French  paper  states  that 
upon  the  approach  of  a  storm   the  summit  of  the  Puy-de-Dome  is 
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visited  in  succession  by  hosts  of  gnats,  winged  ants,  and  swallows. 
The  swallows  come  to  feed  upon  the  insects,  but  what  brings  them  is 
a  mystery.  They  often  arrive  iu  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  floor 
of  the- observatory,  where  they  are  crushed  by  the  million. — The 
Friend. 

Telegraphing  at  Sea. — I  experimented  mostly  on  telegraph- 
ing at  sea,  but  have  not  gone  far  enough  yet  to  make  known  the 
progress  I  have  made.  My  experiments  gave  me  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, and  next  year  I  think  I  will  have  the  work  completed.  I 
have  tried  both  electrical  and  mechanical  processes.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent place  down  there  (Florida)  for  such  work.  The  waters  are  calm 
aud  not  deep,  with  an  unbroken  stretch  of  at  least  twenty  miles. 
I  think  the  time  will  come  when  vessels  at  sea  can  talk  to  each  other 
at  distances  of  twenty  miles. — T.  A.  Edison  in  Electrical  World. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

First  Year  in  Latin.  With  Exerctses  on  the  Inflections 
and  the  Principal  Rules  of  Syntax  ;  also,  Extracts  from 
Cssar's  Gallic  War,  with  Special  and  General  Vocabu- 
laries and  Notes..  By  George  Stuart,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia: 
Eldredge  A  Bro.     Mailing  price,  ninety-five  cents. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  to  give  the 
student  sufficient  exercise  in  the  inflections  and  the  principal  rules 
of  syntax. 

A  few  verbs  in  a  single  tense  are  introduced  after  the  second  de- 
clension to  widen  the  field  of  exercise  in  the  inflections  and  to 
euable  the  student  to  construct  complete  sentences. 

Prepositions  are  introduced  after  the  fourth  declension  to  vary 
and  greatly  widen  the  field  of  exercise  in  the  inflections  of  nouns 
and  adjectives,  and  to  impart  that  dexterity  in  the  use  of  cases  which 
so  much  facilitates  subsequent  study. 

Every  Latin  phrase  or  sentence  in  the  book  is  either  taken  directly 
from  a  Latin  author,  or  is  based  upon  good  classical  usage ;  and 
every  English  phrase  or  sentence  to  be  translated  into  Latin  is 
either  an  actual  translation  from  a  Latin  author  or  is  based  upon 
similar  usage. 

The  work  is  essentially  a  drill-book.  Constant  practice  and 
repetition  are  the  principles  relied  upon  to  impart  that  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  forms  aud  constructions  which  relieves  all  subsequent 
translation  of  much  of  its  labor  and  difficulty. 

The  following  poiuts  are  worthy  of  special  notice: 

The  practical  character  of  the  exercises,  commencing  with  Quan- 
tity and  Accentuation. 

The  treatment  and  illustration  of  the  subjects  of  Place,  the  Ger- 
undive Construction,  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative,  the 
Subjunctive  Mood  and  its  translation,  aud  Indirect  Discourse. 
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The  chapter  on  Impersonal  Verbs  and  the  translation  of  the  Im- 
personal Gerundive. 

The  title  is  intended  to  indicate  that  a  class  of  such  students  pre- 
paring for  admission  to  college  may  easily  complete  and  review  the 
nook  in  one  year. 

The  Genesis  of  Science.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Publisher.  24  East  Fourth  St.,  New  York.  Price,  fifteen  cents, 
post-free. 

It  is  indispensable  for  the  forming  of  clear  ideas  as  to  the  real 
aims  of  scieuce,  its  limitations,  its  validity,  its  authority,  that  its  rise 
and  development  from  lowly  beginnings  to  its  present  commanding 
position  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  treatment  of  that  sub- 
ject requires  both  philosophic  insight  and  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  and  results  of  scientific  research,  as  well  as  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  civilization.  Perhaps  in  no  one  man 
now  living  are  these  gifts  and  attainments  so  combined  as  in  Her- 
bert Spencer;  and  consequently  his  account  of  The  Genesis  of 
Science  deservedly  holds  a  high  rank  among  contemporary  scien- 
tifico  philosophical  essays. 

Notes  on  Earthquakes  ;  with  Fourteen  Miscellaneous  Essays,  by 
Richard  A.  Proctor.  Price,  fifteen  cents,  post-free.  J.  Fitzger- 
ald, Publisher,  24  East  Fourth  St.,  New  York. 

This  valuable  collection  of  popular  scientific  essays  forms  No.  90 
of  the  Humboldt  Library  of  Science,  a  series  containing  many  of  the 
great  works  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  other  eminent  con- 
temporary scientists,  at  popular  prices.  The  present  work,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  of  a  number  of  essays  upon  many  different  subjects, 
forcibly  shows  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Professor  Proctor,  who 
appears  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  physical  and  mental  science  as  in 
his  own  specialty,  astronomy. 

Primary  Fridays  No.  3.  Original  and  Selected  Recitations  for  the 
Little  Ones.  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  and 
Boston.    Price,  twenty-five  cents. 

The  skill  displayed  in  the  selection  of  these  little  poems  is  worthy 
of  high  commendation,  so  far  as  we  have  examined.  There  is  not  a 
single  worthless  selection  in  the  book.  Mothers  and  primary  teach- 
ers will  find  them  admirably  suited  for  recitation  by  the  little  tots. 
They  are  all  for  the  very  youngest  children. 

buFPLEMENTARY  Reading.  Lakeside  Series.  The  Interstate 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago  and  Boston.    Price,  six  cents. 

This  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages  contains  two  selections  of 
prose  allegory,  The  Story  Without  an  End,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  F.  W.  Carove,  by  J.  C.  Pickard,  and  The  Palace  of  Vanity, 
translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  de  Oirardin,  by  Lucy 
Wheelock.    Both  are  of  pure  moral  tone. 
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Elements  of  English.  An  introduction  to  English  Grammar, 
by  George  H.  Ricker.    Interstate  Publishing  Company. 

In  this  book  the  elements  of  English  are  pleasantly  and  simply 
presented ;  the  type  and  paper  are  good,  and  the  book  is  attractive  in 
appearance.  The  important  matter  of  letter-writing  receives  atten- 
tion, as  well  as  punctuation  and  a  few  simple  rules  for  spelling. 
Some  of  the  more  difficult  terms  will  be  omitted  with  quite  young 
children  by  the  judicious  teacher. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Fifteen  cent  each  number. 

Number  22.  Tanglewood  Tales  for  Girls  and  Boys,  by  Haw- 
thorne. Part  I.  The  Minotaur ;  The,  Pygmies  ;  The  Dragon's 
Teeth. 

Number  23.  Tanglewood  Tales.  Part  II.  Circe's  Palace.  The 
Pomegranate  Seeds.    The  Golden  Fleece. 

Number  24.  Rules  of  Conduct,  Diary  of  Adventure,  Letters  and 
Farewell  Addresses  of  George  Washington.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes. 

Number  25.  The  Golden  Legend.  By  Longfellow.  Part  I. 
With  notes  by  Samuel  R.  Bent,  A.  M. 

Number  26.  The  Golden  Legend.    Part  IL 

Number  27.  The  Succession  op  Forest  Trees  and  Wild 
Apples.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreao.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

These  cheap  little  books  of  choice  literature,  with  their  clear,  large 
print  and  paper  covers,  are  doubtless  well  known  in  earlier  numbers 
to  many  of  our  readers.  The  later  additions  will  be  found  valuable. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  honor  given  to  the  patriots  of  our  country,  such 
as  Washington  and  Franklin,  in  whom  our  young  people  may  find 
so  much  to  admire. 

Standard  Selections  for  Elocutionary  Drill  and  Memory  Work 
in  Grammar  and  High  Schools  Compiled  by  John  D.  Billings. 
Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 

This  convenient  little  volume  of  124  pages  presents  several  choice 
poems,  "A  Psalm  of  Life,"  u  Burial  of  Moses,"  "  The  Winged 
Worshipers,"  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  etc.,  and  some  excellent 
prose  selections ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  work,  while  very  bene- 
ficial for  elocutionary  purposes,  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  so  warlike  as 
to  render  its  use  questionable  among  Friends'  schools. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  memory  gems  are  truly  gems  which 
any  would  be  glad  to  remember. 

A  new  magazine,  called  Civic*,  has  just  issued  its  first  number, 
oontaiuing  several  valuable  articles,  the  first  of  which*  "  Methods 
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of  Instructions  in  Civics,"  by  James  E.  Vose,  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  teachers.  Civics  is  a  quarterly,  issued  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Civics,  and  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
vital  public  concern.    Price,  one  dollar  per  year. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

No.  102. — Did  the  early  government  of  Pennsylvania  strictly 
avoid  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  in  the  hands  of  constables  or  those 
in  their  employ  ? 

No.  103. — Has  any  other  government  ever  refrained  from  all  war 
on  principle  ? 

No.  104. — Have  any  small  governments  refrained  from  war  a 
long  time  for  any  reason  ? 

No.  105. — Has  any  government  ever  been  without  soldiers  ? 

No.  106. — Has  any  government  ever  denied  weapons  to  police? 

No.  107. — Have  such  nations  been  free  from  foreign  or  domestic 
strife?  H.  K. 

No.  108. — Who  wrote  the  poem,  "  Isabella  of  Austria  "?  I  have 
heard  it  ascribed  to  Whittier  s  sister. 

Answer  to  No.  108. — The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original 
may  be  seen,  may  correct  auy  misunderstanding: 

"  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Fourth  mo.  7th,  1886. 
"  Dear  Friend — The  poem, '  Isabella  of  Austria/  was  written 
by  myself  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

"  I  am,  very  truly,  thy  friend, 

"  John  G.  Whittier." 


ITEMS. 


— Earlham  Notes. — Two  new  buildings  are  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion upon  the  Campus.  The  larger  one  is  one  huudredand  seventy- 
four  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  deep  in  the  centre. 
It  will  be  a  brick  and  stone  structure,  and  modern  in  style  of 
architecture.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  College,  seven  class-rooms,  a  biological  laboratory,  and 
a  cabinet,  sixty-one  by  seventy  feet.  On  the  second  floor  will  be 
eight  class-rooms,  a  library,  thirty-three  by  sixty,  and  an  audience- 
room  with  gallery,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  eleven  hundred. 
On  the  third  floor  will  be  art  rooms,  Literary  Society  halls,  and 
the  office  of  the  Earlhamite. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  buildings  will  also  be  of  brick  and  stone, 
thirty-three  by  fifty-six  feet,  two  stories  high.  It  will  contain  a  chemi* 
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cal  laboratory,  with  working  tables  for  forty  students,  a  balance-room, 
a  physical  laboratory,  two  private  work-rooms  for  professors,  an 
apparatus  room,  and  a  lecture-room  with  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
seats.  The  equipmeot  of  the  laboratories  will  be  first-class.  This 
building  is  a  gift  to  the  College  of  Mordecai  Parry,  a  friend  and 
former  resident  of  Richmond,  now  living  at  Minneapolis. 

Allen  Jay  will  spend  next  year  in  the  field  as  financial  agent 
of  the  College.  The  places  of  himself  aud  wife  as  superintendent 
and  matrou  will  be  filled  by  John  U.  and  Charity  Hark ness,  now  of 
Raisin  Valley  Semiuary,  Michigan. 

Professor  Cyrus  Hodgin,  Principal  of  the  Richmond  Normal 
School  and  President  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in 
Earlham  College. 

— Oak  Grove  Seminary. — The  school  year  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary, 
Vassalboro',  Me.,  closed  on  Fifth  mo.  13th.  The  graduating 
exercises  occurred  in  the  evening  of  that  date.  The  Senior 
essays  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Twelve  diplomas  were 
awarded,  six  of  them  to  graduates  of  the  Seminary,  and  six 
to  graduates  of  the  Commercial  College,  The  past  school  year  has 
been  a  very  prosperous  one.  Probably  no  change  of  teachers  will 
be  made  for  the  next  year.  Quite  extensive  improvements  in  build- 
ings and  grounds  will  be  made  during  the  summer  vacation. 

— Friends  School,  Xew  Garden*  JV.  C. — The  exercises  closing  an- 
other successful  year  at  New  Garden  were,  as  usual,  of  an  interesting 
character. 

By  ten  o'clock  a  large  and  appreciative  company  hail  assembled 
in  the  spacious  audience-room  in  King  Hall  to  listen  to  the  gradu- 
ating productions  of  the  elass  of  '87.  The  subject-matter  of  the  ex- 
erciser may  be  iuiicated  by  the  following  programme: 

TV  Future  of  Our  Cyuntry.— George  Edward  Petty. 

tY.wical  Studie*  in  El  neat  ion. — Lola  S.  Stanley. 

TV  Ca  »i*r*  *>r"  /?" *>v!ution .  — J.  S.  Hod z\  n. 

IV  2>.nr»i  o/«j  Xtiion*  Liberty. — T.  J.  Stanley. 

Counoe* — Mary  C.  Massey. 

IV  XfK  Cr»/»:i/nn  — Walter  H.  Hammond. 

Xatnre  and  Rer-?i<tf%on~ — Rxiema  E.  Wright. 

A  P!**f»r  the  Youth  of  XoHk  Carolina.— R.  C.  Root 

The  performers  all  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
credit  upon  the  class  and  ur*\n  thesch  x>l.  After  the  school  exercises 
were  through.  Dr.  Xereus  Mendenhail  was  called  on,  who  responded 
in  au  impromptu  a  i.lress.  rich  in  most  valuable  instruction  and  wise 
counsel.  New  Garden  B-xtrdinp-^cho^l  has  reached  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versarv.  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  Eighth  month  will  celebrate  its 
semi -content  tial. 

F  *r  several  rears  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  a 
Friends'  school  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  South. 
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To  meet  this  demand  the  Trustees  and  friends  of  New  Garden 
School  have  increased  its  facilities  and  widened  its  capacities  for 
usefulness  until  it  holds  a  place  of  no  small  influence  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  Southern  States. 

— Damascus  Academy,  Damascus,  Ohio,  enrolled  during  the  past 
year  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  students.  The  average  attendance 
has  been  high.  The  institution  was  founded  in  1857,  chartered  in 
1885,  and  this  year  graduated  its  first  class,  consisting  of  four  young 
women.  The  commencement  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  2d 
ultimo,  with  the  following  programme,  interspersed  with  music : 
Ethics  of  Art,  M.  Josephine  Binford  ;  Our  Triangle,  Sarah  Bruff ; 
Achieved  Greatness,  Lena  M.  Cleaver;  Seeing,  Mattie  W.  Stanley. 

Presentation  of  diplomas.  Baccalaureate  Address,  Professor  I. 
P.  Hale.  The  orations  were  all  delivered  without  manuscript,  and 
were  all  of  a  high  order. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  3d  ultimo,  there  was  a  very  enjoyable 
reunion  of  the  teachers,  students,  and  friends  of  the  institution,  con- 
sisting of  three  sessions  and  a  basket  dinuer.  Among  tbe  exercises 
was  "  A  History  of  Damascus  Academy  during  the  past  Thirty 
Years,"  B.  T.  Shreve ;  a  poem,  "  A  iigend  of  Damascus  Aca- 
demy," L.M.  Stanley;  orations,  speeches,  toasts,  music,  etc.  The 
attendance  was  very  large  at  all  tbe  exercises  despite  a  very 
rainy  time. 

The  future  prospects  of  the  Academy  are  good.  The  following 
teachers  remain:  H.  H.  Townsend,  B.  8.,  Principal ;  J.  K.  Jenkins, 
Ph.B.,  First  Assistant;  Margaret  L.  Kinsey,  Primary  Teacher, 
and  Addie  Smith,  instructor  in  music,  painting,  and  drawing. 

— Friends9  School,  Germantovm,  Philadelphia,  held  the  closing 
exercises  of  a  prosperous  school-year  Sixth  mo.  16th.  No  class  was 
prepared  for  graduating,  but  a  very  creditable  set  of  essays  and 
recitations  by  pupils  of  different  grades  were  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  after  the  delivery  of  these  the  Principal  made  a  neat 
address  to  his  scholars,  commending  their  faithfulness  and  scholar- 
ship, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  learning  year  after 
year,  n"t  only  mental  lessons,  but  moral  as  well,  and  expressing  the 
sense  of  loss  felt  in  parting  with  two  teachers,  whose  influence  in  the 
school  had  been  exercised  for  many  years  for  the  highest  good  of 
their  pupils.  These  two,  Mercy  E.  Brown  and  Mary  A.  Bacon, 
leave  Germantown,  called  by  duties  elsewhere.  Teachers  appointed 
for  next  term  are  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Principal ;  Susanna  S.  Kite, 
Isaac  M.  Cox,  Amy  J.  Roberts,  Elizabeth  S.  Forsythe,  Mary  T. 
Wilson. 

— Closing  Exercise*  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadel- 
phia.— The  most  successful  year  that  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School  has  known  came  to  a  close  on  Sixth  day,  10th  inst.,  with  the 
public  exercises  in  the  Assembly-Koom. 

Owing  to  the  large  demand  for  tickets,  only  the  graduating  class. 
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of  pupils  was  present;  the  rest,  who  had  been  given  a  private  hear- 
iog  of  the  Declamations,  were  represented  by  their  parents  and 
friends. 

The  ceremony  opened  at  ten  a.  m.,  with  a  few  introductory 
remarks  by  the  Head-Master.  He  glanced  at  the  new  feature* 
which  had  marked  the  development  of  the  school  within  the  past 
year,  two  more  especially,  the  Penn  Charier  Magazine  and  the  W. 
P.  C.  S.  Athletic  Association.  The  Magazine  not  only  offers  the 
boys  an, incentive  to  careful  English  prose  writing  through  the 
opportunity  to  appear  in  print,  but  affords  a  convenient  channel 
for  communication  between  all  parties  interested  on  questions  of 
general  school  importance.  The  Athletic  Association  aims  at  en- 
couraging in  the  boys  that  love  of  healthy  exercise  and  manly 
games  which  will  conduce  to  their  physical  development  and  well- 
being.  At  the  same  time  it  saves  them  from  listlessness  or  idleness 
during  the  hours  not  devoted  to  study. 

Immediately  after  the  Head-Master's  remarks  came  the  Declama- 
tions : 

1.  Malibran  and  the  Young  Musican,  Wilfred  Bancroft,  Quint*. 

2.  William  Tell,  Louis  Irving  Reichner,  Tertia. 

3.  Mona's  Waters,  George  Hoover  Thacher,  Prima. 

4.  A  Catastrophe,  Samuel  Richardson  Rosengarten,  Sexto. 

5.  Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  Charles  Kingsbury  Gleason,  8e- 
eunda. 

6.  How  the  Church  of  St  Michael's  was  Saved,  Edward  Carpen- 
ter, Quarta. 

Three  prizes  [as  per  accompanying  list]  were  to  be  awarded  for 
the  best  performances,  by  the  judges — Isaac  Sharpless,  Walter 
Wood,  and  Howard  Comfort.  At  the  same  time  a  popular  vote  was 
to  be  taken. 

First  prize. — Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  colored  illus- 
trations. 

Second  prize. — Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  edited  by  David 
Masson. 

Third  prize. — Lecture  on  the  Science  of  Language,  by  F.  Max 
Muller. 

The  judges  reported  as  follows: 

First  prize. — George  Hoover  Thacher. 

Second  prize. — Louis  Irving  Reichner. 

Third  prize. — Edward  Carpenter. 

The  popular  vote  awarded  the  first  place  to  Edward  Carpenter, 
the  second  to  George  Hoover  Thacher,  the  third  to  Samuel  Richard- 
son Rosengarten.  But  the  judges'  decision  carried  with  it  the  hand- 
some books,  richly  bound  in  white  parchment,  with  the  school  crest 
emblazoned  in  gold  upon  their  face,  and  their  edges  a  deep  crimson, 
in  fact,  a  fac-simile  or  the  favorite  binding  at  Oxford  University. 

Four  of  the  graduating  students  spoke  short  essays  on  subjects 
of  general  interest.  Edward  Rhoads  Longstreth  described  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  the  school 
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owes  everything.  William  Knowles  Evans  treated  of  that  all-im- 
portant question  :  What  shall  be  my  choice  of  a  profession  ?  and 
gave  his  reasons  for  selecting  the  medical  profession.  Henry  Inger-  - 
sol  Brown  spoke  with  much  directness  to  the  value  of  those  school 
games  in  which  he  has  achieved  such  distinction  himself,  and 
pointed  out  forcibly  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  benefit  they  confer 
upon  boys.  Last,  George  Post  Wheeler  reminded  his  audience  of 
the  vital  import  of  the  slightest  word  or  deed  owing  to  the  perma- 
nence of  self,  and  drew  therefrom  a  striking  lesson  as  to  our  duty 
to  both  ourselves  and  others.  In  a  few  concluding  sentences  he 
bade  the  school,  in  his  own  and  his  classmates'  name,  a  touching 
farewell.  / 

The  certificates  of  graduation  were  then  delivered  to  thirteen 
students: 

Freeman  Asbburner,  Isaac  Newton  Kerlin,  Jr., 

William  Gratton  Audenried,  Jr.,  William  Knowles, 
Alexander  Glass  Barrie,  Edward  Khoads  Longstreth, 

Henry  Ingersol  Brown,  Wilson  Worrell  Pile, 

William  Knowles  Evans,  Alfred  Collins  Tevis, 

Andrew  Hartel,  Jr.,  John  Andrew  Tracy, 

George  Post  Wheeler. 

Dismissing  the  graduates,  the  Head-Master  addressed  them  briefly. 
With  much  feeling  he  thanked  them  for  the  worthy  paTt  they  had 
played  in  the  school,  and  parting  with  them  after  several  years  of 
pleasant  intercourse,  he  could  only  find  it  in  his  heart  to  say  to 
them  those  words  with  which  his  own  mother  had  sent  him  forth 
into  the  world :  "  God  bless  you." 

Here  the  proceedings  in  the  Assembly-Room  were  to  have  ended, 
but  Frank  H.  Rosengarten  rose  from  the  body  of  the  hall,  and 
with  deep  emotion  thanked  the  school  and  all  connected  with  it  for 
their  earnest  efforts  on  behalf,  not  only  of  his  own  two  sons,  but  of 
all  the  pupils  intrusted  to  their  care — a  graceful  act  which  Edward 
Bettle,  Jr.,  Clerk  of  the  Overseers,  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  the 
school  in  a  few  neat  sentences. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  display  of 
physical  powers  in  the  Gymnasium.  Jumping,  vaulting,  tug-of-war 
proved  interesting  to  the  onlookers,  and  sent  them  away,  at  the 
close,  realizing  that  the  intellectual  achievements  of  a  Bchool  do  not 
preclude  it  from  excellence  in  physical  performance,  and  that  there 
is  no  impossibility  about  giving  the  mens  aana  the  support  of  the 
corpus  sanum. 

— A  New  School  in  Maryland. — A  school-house  is  being  built 
at  Darlington,  Harford  County,  Md.,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
school  of  high  grade,  to  be  started  next  Ninth-month  under  the 
control  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  charge  of  William 
H.  Futrell  as  Principal.  The  prospect  for  its  support  is  encourag- 
ing. William  H.  Futrell  is  a  graduate  of  Haverford  College  of  the 
present  year. 


— Fr*r*iJ  Anvzrmn.  La  G~m.vi*  /t-  'us  j^f*  c-Veed  a  very  saceess- 
£•".  ?**.-*  w  *tk_  J  yjk^  *5L~..^mttX  wa*  ~xwtT-**.  ac  itorta-e  of 
*»x:y  j»~r  *^li.  '**r  u*  i*^v*  *t*.  x-»r.  7c~r  »rrnr^  anr-ciai**-  was 
r'o::  sL»>tA-_*  iatv:  ai.  -i-^r.'r:  m.j<c  k.  >*•-*£  ir  t^rir  Kwiies,  and 

E**Cl  *X-i2*rff^*  5»!*TLJTV»r   ">I"Lft  WjZ:  ->2_       Tl**?*-  W-rf^  ib^Ve  graduates, 

vx.:  M_  J  M:*_'a*=.  H-LM.<»tr».t.:  E,::tA  Pe=abert-»n.  The 
a  izli«  u.'i  2r.-t*i-i*  ;-r  o.»^*.^;  c  :c*  *c  is*  ;*=^c  en-a-is-rirceiiieiiTs  ia 
M«t  i  scry  :c  n*  A!a.^rTij.  Pr;v«»:c  L.  E.  K~aw->rtry  has  been 
*-.«e:ct*i  tr&iizA-  i~e  Ertx?  pi.-.     T_»t  <-iij->:i  *\r  tie  Ac&driny  is 

— iZVr-y'W  f.m~*?: — Tue  T«i6c  sy  tie  S~pfc:ny:-res  was 
a  •.  ^ir*i  "ifc  y^LT  ±z*i  ii  ii*  r*"*??  as  fr*i:r  *"a*  deryr^d  lo  liter- 
acy *i-fr^ra.  5-j?-iir  ri.'fr  j  ia  ia>r*r.aaje  of  iive;y  ad- 
's •*>•*>»  i^w-— a  i~*  LArtc?  £.a<4*&.  afi-rr  iii;-*  refresh  inetiU  were 
f*-rr**i  i.  !*•*  lia^rjf  jr:*i  rs-si.  Tbe  OGTsearewea:  occurred 
«Sx:a  j»*.  Ll<-  ▼".:*  ".i*  5  *  r:x  >r~irra=Lr>e,  to  whk*b  a  sb«~*rt  ad- 
-dr-s?  :r:^.  «!*-•  a  ^T  _>rr:  *r^  iijt  a  iijs-y  a:rrecia:ed  addition: 

Lat^a  S*  iTxt  -y.  Birc-?c  y*-wLi~.- 

Ciirr^  iLzZ yrati^^  :-c  iL*  Sec.oi  C-»7=n\,  Frederic  EL  Straw- 

A  ^+yt  Pi""-  is-r^y.  A'frr^  C  Garrett, 

L»-irr»i^a.irr,  Her  rr  EL  G-A  ^^L 

Tzt  Q^:i  a  ./  i^r"  H  .^r.  Wi \_tm  ft  FotrelL 

Vi*::.i:fT  A:  :r*^6.  Je**  rl  Pl^L  ne.  Jr. 

Bir-ti^ira:**  A  fi-*s^  J.  R<ro4-*  narri*.  M.  A- 

I^r^r*  w^er*-  *;<cirrr=?i  -«  ir*  rlaae-ts  ->f  i^^7  a*  fv'!ows : 

^ari?v-  yi-'A — Eiwnari  Bzri-aaia  Ca^sart.  Wil  iana  Harrison 
Frrr-  .  A.^-^i  C  j»*  •>*r^^r.  H*-ry  Her:^n  G->>iani.  Wiiils  Hat- 
^r  i  Hsja-:.  Ki-ker  Xtwm_  J^?-«e  Evai^  Pi.ii:r^.  Jr«,  Henry 
WirrLir:  a  Sc  tr^  Frei-^r^  Kra"?  Scrawr-Hi^e.  Richard  Januey 
Wi::e.G--rr-  Ea?:-a  W..-.5,  W:.:i=  Cor-s-iV  W-iod. 

B%m\<f?~  ?'  S~"w- — Ar:e2r  Ka'la^  Biily.  CKaries  Hampton 
Beir..,  H ;■?*:*•  Y;«iiz  Ev-aj^*.  Jr.,  H^ra  I^slrr.  William  Webster 

B  i~% -  "**•  *"*  ^'.  T."»«-t.%f . — P.  H  I  Lsj^w>nb  M >rris.  Al.«o  an  hon- 
or* ~t  ie^e'?  >:'  1^  >^  vr    :  L^::er^  •;*  7-*:aas  Kimber.  of  New  York. 

A  I  :^*  ir*  E^r  i-a  ^raiirirf-  w-^r  well  delivered  and  showed 
car* : jI  i£  orai  a--i  a  "r:ri  e  nl  :. :r*.  Evjaiiy  admirable  was 
i>e  c-rit  tt  \.f  ;a-»  La:  a-  Ca=<c  W:"berf;-n«  spoke  with  great 
fijer.-v.  He  ev..i-:--:Iv  i*i  ?  =>e;V.ir  ^>  sar  t?  the  young  men  be- 
i  re  r*3.  it*  -r^  ir^a  10  "  ot*:  i-rr."  pxa:ir?  out  the  Scripture 
Da^>a^^  fir!?  ;i:>  i*  er;  :nf*i.  ar*i  by  r_:Ji&  *izh  whole  hearts  ioto 
Chr^:*s  s*rr:x,  ruie  :bi.r  iires  tie  >;rx:^sx  and  noblest 

— tV:-c  l"si"«r«  7. — Ta*  *tt*  ra:c*r?  cf  :be  new  Clark  University- 
wbicn  is  to  oe  esiir«.:>"a€*i  a:  W  .cesser.  Mas^.  met  May  4ih,  and  ef, 
f^seu  a  ^ermaser.t  :c^ia;ja>  «.  j  -c^as  G.  Ciark  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent :  ex- A;*  ^r.^T-O^r^-ral  Cbir!^  IVvens. Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
aui  ex-Co*- ^resiaaa  W.  W.  Ki.>^  Ykx-Presidents,  and  Colonel  John 
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D.  Washburn,  Secretary.  Mr.  Clark  submitted  an  address  containing 
a  brie  f  statement  of  his  intentions.  In  it  he  recommended  that 
the  corporation  proceed  at  once  to  erect  buildings,  so  that  the  first 
class  in  the  University  may  present  itself  for  admission  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  1888.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  during  the  four 
years'  collegiate  course  of  this  class,  other  arrangements  will  be 
needed  for  post-graduate  and  professional  courses.  These  courses, 
he  says,  should  be  kept  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  partisan  in- 
fluence and  sectarian  bias,  and  in  their  conduct  they  should  be  made 
to  embrace  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  of  theology,  philosophy, 
science,  literature,  and  art.     Mr.  Clark  continued : 

"  For  these  objects,  therefore,  and  to  secure  their  attainment,  I 
propose  to  give:  First — The  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (payable  as  the  same  shall  be  needed)  to  the  general  working  or 
construction  fund,  to  be  applied  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
equipping  them  with  such  appliances  and  facilities  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  putting  the  University  in  good  working  order.  Second 
— I  propose  to  give  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  a  university  library.  Third — I  propose  to  give  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  general  uses  of  the  University  in  its  support  and  management, 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  called  the  Univer- 
sity endowment  fund.  Fourth — I  propose  to  give  in  the  way  of 
real  estate,  library,  and  works  of  art,  what  1  estimate  and  believe 
to  be  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Fifth  and 
lastly — I  propose  to  give  the  further  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  three  or  more  Professorships  in  the  University,  but  in 
the  manner,  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  express  conditions  following: 
When  at  any  time  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1889, 
the  sum  of,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  raised  from  any 
source,  and  to  be  paid  at  such  time  as  the  donor  or  douorsraay  elect, 
but  all  to  be  paid  on  or  before  July  1st,  1892, 1  will  contribute  alike 
sum  for  a  like  purpose — to  wit,  the  erection  of  a  Professorship  in  said 
University.  When  at  any  time  within  the  time  aforesaid  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  raised  from  any 
source  aud  to  be  paid  at  the  time  aforesaid  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  Professorship  in  said  University,  I  will  contribute 
a  like  sum  for  a  like  purpose,  and  when  at  any  time  within  the  time 
aforesaid  and  to  be  paid  at  the  time  aforesaid  a  second  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  raised  from  any  source 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  Professorship  of  said  Univer- 
sity I  will  contribute  a  second  like  sum  for  a  like  purpose.  In  all 
cases  the  donor  and  donors  shall  have  the  right  to  name  the  Pro- 
fessorship and  to  designate  the  branch  of  learning  which  the  Pro- 
fessor is  to  teach." — New  York  Observer. 

< — Cloning  Exercises  of  the  Friends'  Boarding-School,  Providence, 
U.  /. — The  closing  exercises  of  the  Friends'  School  at  Providence, 
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R.  L,  began  on  Second  day  afternoon,  the  20th  of  Sixth  month, 
with  the  Junior  Exhibition.  Original  declamations  and  essays 
were  given  by  fire  boys  and  seven  girls,  the  claw  this  year  being 
rather  smaller  than  the  average  of  the  Junior  classes  for  many  years 
past. 

The  gradaating  exercises  commenced  at  ten  A~  M.  on  Third  day 
in  Alumni  Hall,  which  was  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  was  well 
filled.  The  salutatory  in  Latin  was  given  by  Abram  C  Menden- 
hall.  of  X.  C.  This  was  followed  by  sixteen  orations  and  essays 
in  English  and  one  in  German,  after  which  the  valedictory  was 
given  by  Maria  A.  Window,  of  Maine, 

The  principal,  Augustine  Jones,  then  presented  the  diplomas,  and 
made  a  brief  address. 

The  graduating  class  this  year  embraced  ten  boys  and  nine  girls. 
In  their  choice  of  themes  it  was  pleasant  to  find  so  many  relating 
to  the  living  issues  of  the  times,  and  ail  manifested  a  commendable 
amount  of  thought  and  research  in  their  preparation,  as  well  as 
animation  in  their  delivery. 

The  visitors  at  the  Institution  were  much  delighted  by  the  dis- 
plav  of  work  done  in  the  art  and  wood-work  departments. 

The  former,  under  the  charge  of  the  present  enthusiastic  teacher, 
has  expanded  much  in  every  way,  as  was  evident  from  the  large 
number  of  well-executed  portraits  from  life,  with  studies  from  busts, 
landscapes,  fruits,  flowers,  etc~,  covering  the  walls  of  three  rooms. 

The  w  x*d  studio  is  an  entirely  new  department  of  the  Institution 
that  has  ^rown  up  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  includes 
some  pupils  n>t  otherwise  connected  with  the  School  Chairs,  desks, 
book-cases.  sto»»ls,  boxes,  picture-frames,  and  many  other  articles  of 
use  and  ornament  were  exhibited,  most  of  them  beautifully  carved. 

Some  changes  in  the  faculty  will  occur  in  another  year.  Wm. 
C.  Ladd,  of  the  classical  department,  goes  to  Europe  for  study,  and 
is  succeeded  by  George  Barton,  whose  time  heretofore  has  been  di- 
vided between  the  office  and  several  classes.  Dr.  Wells,  also  going 
to  Europe  ajain,  to  study  at  Jena,  is  succeeded  in  the  department 
of  modern  languages  and  higher  English  by  Kufiis  M.  Jones,  who 
will  return  from  his  year's  stay  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  b>vs%  governor.  Charles  EL  Beitel,  leaves  to  accept  a  position 
in  New  York"  city.  His  successor  is  to  be  Marcellus  Oakey,  former 
principal  of  the  Madison  High  School.  Conn.  T.  J.  B. 

The  Faculty  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  have  decided 

that  the  many  new  branches  which  have  been  and  are  still  being 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  College  cannot  be  brought 
into  the  College  proper.  There  are  not  hours  enough  in  the  day 
for  them.  and!~if  adopted,  they  would  greatly  damage  the  solid  old 
branches,  such  as  the  classics*  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  The 
Facuitv  will,  therefore,  organ ixe  graduate  and  university  courses  to 
lead  to" university  degrees.  Princeton  has  just  held  her  one  hun- 
dred and  fortieth  commencement. 


R.  J.  ALLEN,  SON  &  CO, 

""'  Nos.  309  and  311  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Pottery,  Qlassware,  and  Lamps 


\    i 


From  all  Countries. 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR  THE 


CelefeAted  ffcdl^tef  l&n\$£\ 

Faultless  in  Construction  ! 

Simple  in  Management ! 

It  has  a  65-candle  power  to  each  burner,  thus  making  it  the 
coming  Lamp  for  the  Parlor  and  Library. 


^-The  largest  assortment  of  Dinner  Sets,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet 
Sets,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia. 


Furniture        .  <  A>  Curtains 


Bedding.         '^P  Upholstery. 

TRYMBY,  HUNT  &   CO., 

IMIJi.IsrcriF'.A-CTTri&IEIIE&e   -A.2STT)   IMPOETEE8, 

1217 — 1221    Market  Street,    -     -     Philadelphia. 

joseph  rn  llott's 

*  STEEL**  PENS.     I 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303.44)4, 332,351,170, 

AND  HIS  OTHER  STY1ES 

SOLD  -t  ALL  DEALERS  thkwmouthic  WORLD: 


The  Shelburne, 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Sun  GalleriM.  Hot  and  Ca\d  Sea- Water  Baths. 

Open  all  the  year.  A.  B,  ROBERTS. 


Sporting1  Goods  and  Leading  Gymnasium  Outfits. 

A.  J-  REACH   «fc   CO., 

SondfofCtulopufra..  23  SOUTH   EIGHTH   ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 


Offers  tkrM  ragvlar 


of  Steely,  of  four  years  each. 


L  Gntnc  in  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  this  coarse  Latin  is  required  three  jean ;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  Moden 
Languages  maj  be  partial  It  substituted  for  Greek.  French  and  German,  Litentare, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  io 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  efforts  on  one 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Cbttras  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 
Latin  b  required  through  the  Freshman  year;  Mathematics  through  three  years;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  alt  but  the  opportunity  is  oflered  of  studying  it    Particular  attention  it 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  both  designed  to  gire  broad  and  general  culture. 

///.  Cburm  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  req  aired.  The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathematics, 
the  Modem  Lxugsases,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  the 
machine  >h  >p,  and  in  the  drabbling  ruueaft.  Both  Ciril  and  Mechanical  Engineeriag 
are  systematically  ta^giL. 

Fox  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 
Hnverfocd  Collude  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

QUEEN  &  CO. 


west  jrcei*    am£ 
**.tc*  Ssxr  Bra; 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  ancf  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able. Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 
For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President 
ALLEN  JAY,  Treasurer. 


LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  containing  141  Maps,  with  text  explanatory,  and  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  the  English  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on  each 
period.  *  $2.00. 

LABBERTON'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
present  time.  With  Tables— Chronological,  Genealogical,  and  Literary.  An  attempt  to 
supply,  in  a  concise  and  Uarnable  form,  a  trustworthy  guide  to  historical  knowledge. 
Fourteenth  edition.    $1.50. 

LABBfiRTON'S  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  logically  arranged  and  divided,  the  com- 
panion book  to  Outlines  of  History,    Ninth  edition.    $1.31. 

LABBERTOWS  HISTORICAL  CHART,  or  History  Taught  by  the  Eye,  showing  at  a  glance 
(by  means  of  color)  the  Rise,  Development  and  Fall  of  the  principal  Historic  Nations, 
with  interesting  explanatory  text.    4to.    % 2.63. 

These  books  are  designed  to  supply,  to  schools  and  private  families,  a  general  history  of 
moderate  size,  free  from  sectarian  and  party  prejudice,  containing  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  the  best  historians,  tracing  more  particularly  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
bringing  out  prominently  the  great  Denefactors  of  mankind — the  truly  classic  authors. 

SELF-CULTURE— Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral.  Being  three  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  to  his  students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Pocket 
edition.     10  cents. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  full  of  sound  sense,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young 
student 

The  above  are  for  sale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publisher, 

JOHN  HIGHLANDS, 

9S9  INTortla  INlntla  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINE8 

lH  THK 


By  Pbop.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

This  1b  a  capital  little  work  Intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. t  The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interest- 
ing to  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger 
Histories  within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small 
16mo,  in  full  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCI8E8 


Fundamental  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Pbof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Black- 
board exercises  intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  are  such  as  found  in  everyday 
J  practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
orm.  Two  editions  are  published,  designated  as 
41  With  Answers  "  and  4I  Without  Answers,"  bound 
handsomely  in  cloth.    25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPINC 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
State  Normal  Softool,  MillcrsvUle,  Penna. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  young  man.  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  Bookkeeping 
and  accounts,  for  women  as  well  as  men  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they,  at  some  time 
in,  their  lives,  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Professor  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for 
ordinary  teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and 
Double  Entry  Accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass 
to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84 
cents.    Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  these  great  works  by  Prot 
Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  all  others  before  the  educational 
public. 

The  Arithmetics  Include  two  series-one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  tanghi 
together : 

Union  Primary  Arithmetic, 25  eta. 

Union  Complete  Arithmetic, 88  eta. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devolviopthe  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  serifs 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problem, 
adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  busi- 
ness as  practiced  In  all  shops,  stores,  counting- 
rooms,  banks,  etc.,  render  their  use  anindispensft- 
ble  preparation  for  business  life.    Prices  as  follows : 

Brooks's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  -  SI  ets. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,    .  .  41  eta. 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic,    -  .  31  eta. 

Brooks's  New  Written  Arithmetic,  -  -  80  eta. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Baaooxa  has 

prepared— 

Higher  Arithmetic,  for  use  in  colleges, 

etc, |LU 

Brooks's  Algebra,  complete,  ....  L06 
Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .   LOS 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  worts 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  -  .  $226 
Brooks's  Mental  Science  and  Culture,  -  L65 
Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching,    ....    L68 


THE  UNDEBSIQNED  ABE  ALSO  PUBLISHERS  OF  If  ANT  OTHER  VALUABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WOBKS,  AMONG  WHICH  ABE- 

Westlake's  C.  8.  Literatim,  50  fttft.  Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  38  eta. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  84  eta.  „  ... .    „_  „  «_  ^ 

These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term  >*«>*.*H«i*»^»A 
in  school. 

Lyte's  School  Sons;  Book,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music, 
and  a  beautiful  selection  of  songs. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing. 

Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers  and 
Grammar  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents 
each. 


Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy,  $L05. 

New  edition  containing  latest  discoveries  tn  &» 
plication  of  electricity. 

Peterson's  Science,  68  cents  and  $1.25. 
Sheppard's  U.  S.  Constitution,  68  ota.  and  fLm. 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  9S&OQL 


m,  M  &  1,  Mm,  520  Met  Street,  PMpk 


COW  PERTH  WAIT  &  Co. 


HON  ROE'S  Readers  A  Spellers. 
MONROE'S  Mew  Readers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
Business-Standard  Copy-Books 
Business-Stand.  Book-Keeping 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
POWELL'S  Language  Series. 
HAGAR  S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
BOYSFS  Am.  4  Eng.  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist. 
PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


lSBromfleldSt. 

BOSTON. 


16  Astor  Place, 

NEWTOSE. 


158  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO. 


HUGHES' 


NEW  WALL   MAPS. 

The  Latest— The  Best. 

Prepared    expressly    for    school   use  and 
adapted  to  any  series  of  Geographies. 


Size  uniformly  54x68  irches,  mounted  on 
strong  cloth,  with  rollers,  cnlnrrd  and  var- 
nished.    Send  for  list  and  pricts. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Educational  Booksellers 
John  A.  Boyle,  Manager. 

15  Broomfield  Street,  Boston. 


THE  NEW  RESORT, 

HOTEL  OCEANIC, 

Barnegat  City,  N.  J. 
J.  J.  COMFORT,  M.  D.,  Proprietor. 


K.  Jtf. 


Faber's 
il 


%tn   ©fbeafc  avtb  the,  eStat 

PENHOLDERS,  RUBBER  ERASERS 

€ittO  Scltool 

Supp&e*    of   ^Ittecjualtfe  Qualify. 

HLL  STHTION6RS  K6EP  TH0 
FXB6R  GOODS. 

Special  &a/mptio  $i\%t  to> 
febuccUoza. 

ADDREfS 

EDUCKTIONHL  D6PXRTM6NT, 

||bfrft*rtt  4fabtrt 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 


Have  the  smoothest,  toughest  and  strongest 
leads  of  any  pencil  made.  They  are  in  10 
degrees  of  hardness  and  unequaled  for  uni- 
formity of  grading. 

If  your  Stationer  does  not  keep  them,  men- 
tion The  Student,  and  send  16  cents  for 
Samples  worth  double  the  money.    Address 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

Jersey  OUy,  N.  J. 
~FOULKE  *   TICHE, 

ATT  ORNEY8-AT-LAW, 
16  sad  at  Bimu  Ansrieu  Block,  8T.  PAUL,  KTJm. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  interests  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  good  rates  of  interest.  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Nat.  American  German  Bank  at  8t.  Paul. 
Write  for  information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 
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J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 
jjMock  ^roher, 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 

Thomas  b.  taylor, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

2To.  700    AWCTT  STXUBSETT. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

i  Collection*,  Settlement*  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ancing—Special  tie*. 

GSORGE  lirjoluHIOlVt 

No.  aa  £.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Telephone  No.  107. 
Practice  In  courts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Counties. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Temporarily,  we  of  these  Eastern  United  States  live  in  a  tropical 
climate,  and  need  to  assimilate  our  habits  of  life  to  that  fact. 
There  are  two' decided  mitigations,  however — our  tropical  heats  last 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  and  during  this  term  most  of  us 
are  so  situated  that  we  can  rest  a  little  from  activities.  The  chil- 
dren, except  when  affected  by  the  inevitable  illnesses  that  know  no 
season,  can  enjoy  outdoor  life  and  amuse  themselves  happily,  so 
that  mothers  have  some  hours  to  sit  quietly  with  book  or  needle- 
work. Teachers  are  generally  off  duty.  Business  slackens,  and 
many  workmen  enjoy  the  early  closing,  and  even  the  farmers  have 
some  leisure  after  the  crops  are  harvested,  when  they  may  entertain 
guests  and  give  them  pleasant  drives,  or  run  off  from  their  daily 
cares  to  seaside  and  mountain. 

We  may  indulge  in  happy  lazy  days  by  the  musical  sea,  or  the 
no  less  musical  mountain  brook,  or  swinging  in  a  hammock  under 
the  trees,  drinking  in  strength  and  repose  from  the  sights  and  sounds 
and  fragrances  of  nature.  There  is  the  deep,  luxuriant  green  of 
midsummer,  the  sparkling  dew,  and  the  misty  cobwebs  on  the  bushes 
so  beautified  by  its  drops,  the  ripening  fruit  dropping  from  the 
trees,  the  tints  of  the  sky.  It  is  a  time  for  quiet  occupations — 
reading  and  thinking.  The  evenings  are  becoming  cool  in  the  last 
summer  month,  so  that  one  can  enjoy  a  book  by  the  evening  light. 
21  321 
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And  teachers  are  enough  rested  from  the  work  of  last  term  to  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  autumn  ingathering  of  young  life  in 
the  school-room,  and  to  plan  in  these  quiet  summer  days  how  to 
help  their  pupils  best  when  the  new  term  opens.  So  also  are  the 
fathers  and  mothers  thinking  and  planning  as  they  sit  on  the  porch 
while  their  children  play  on  the  green  grass  and  climb  the  trees. 
And  it  is  all  the  better  if  the  teachers  and  parents  harmoniously 
plan  together  in  friendly  talks  these  leisure  days. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  thought  of  in  education — 
though  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  need  of  it,  when  we  axe  considering 
a  group  of  happy,  active  children — is  how  to  train  so  as  to  avoid  or 
even  combat  any  tendencies  to  insanity.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  among  American  men  and  women. 
Our  hospitals  are  crowded  with  cases.  .  Ought  not  many  of  them  to 
be  avoided  ?  Prevention  is  ardently  to  be  sought  in  this  matter. 
For  this  end,  it  is  important  : 

First,  to  avoid  physical  or  mental  exhaustion,  when  the  vital 
powers  are  needed  for  growth  and  maturing  of  the  body- 
Second,  to  rouse  so  many    healthy  mental   interests,  that  the 
stoppage  of  one  or  two  by  adverse  circumstances  shall  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  inertness  and  gloom. 

Third,  to  study  any  exaggerated  tendencies,  and  cultivate  their 
antidotes  in  the  forming  of  habits. 

How  this  is  to  be  done  is  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  human  wis- 
dom and  energy.  It  may  be  said  to  belong  rather  to  the  parent 
than  to  the  teacher ;  but  the  conscientious  teacher  should  be  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  with  the  wise  parent,  and  to  guide,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  ignorant  one. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  this  matter  in  the  National 
Council,  which  met  at  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association,  the  subject  of  discussion  on  one  day  being 
"  The  Relation  of  Mental  Labor  to  Physical  Health."  On  this 
subject  a  report  was  made  from  a  committee  previously  appointed 
on  Hygiene  in  Education,  read  by  Dr.  William  Hailmann.  A  few 
extracts  from  this  may  be  valuable. 

"  All  educators  admit  that  the  mental  is  higher  than  the  phys- 
ical, and  is  conditioned  by  the  physical;  that  the  mental  phases 
of  life  suffer  through  neglect  or  perversion  of  the  physical  phases. 
This  has  led,  in  education,  to  more  stringent  measures  for  preserv- 
ing, guarding,  and  enhancing  the  physical  health  of  the  children, 
and  to  the  growing  demand  for  ample  and  judicious  physical  train- 
ing. In  short,  it  is  perhaps  universally  admitted  that,  in  any  given 
case,  the  highest  mental  life  is  attainable,  only  through  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  complete,  healthy,  physical  life. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  less  generally  appreciated  that, 
within  the  limits  of  the  powers  involved,  enhanced  mentality  ren- 
ders physical  life  as  a  whole  not  only  mote  complex,  but  more 
intense,  more  vigorous — lifrs  it  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency.  *  *  * 
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"  Ambition,  jealousy,  envy,  and  other  forms  of  self- worry  very  often 
lead  to  breakdown  of  the  will  and  are  fruitful  sources  of  physical 
and  psychical  degeneracy ;  whereas,  both  body  and  mind  are  more 
generally  invigorated  by  honest,  objective  mental  work,  by  the  pure 
exercise  of  .intellect  and  reason.  There  can  be  little  'doubt  that 
emotional  life  thus  carves  the  steps  that  lead  into  the  abyss  of  in- 
sanity. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  salvation  lies  only  in  harmonious  life-develop- 
ment, a  life  development  in  which  mind  and  body,  the  inward  and 
outward  activities,  feeling,  thought,  will,  and  conduct,  seek  with 
equal  eagerness  that  all-sided,  evenly  balanced  self-expansion  which 
holds  all  worthy  objects  of  human  life,  and  whose  attainment  is  the 
problem  of  education." 

In  concluding  this  report,  Dr.  Hailmann  said  that  he  had  ex- 
amined a  number  of  the  best  psychological  treatises,  and  also  statis- 
tical reports,  but  considered  that  the  data  were  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Committee.  They  propose  therefore  a  permanent 
commission  of  three  to  make  careful  and  deliberate  investigation, 
addressing  inquiries  to  parents,  teachers,  physicians,  superintendents 
of  asylums  and  prisons,  etc.  After  the  reading  of  the  report,  an 
earnest  and  practical  debate  was  participated  in  by  Drs.  Hoose  and 
Morey,  Colonel  Parker,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  the  main  ques- 
tion being,  What  is  to  be  considered  excessive  activity,  either  or  the 
mind  in  general  or  of  some  one  faculty,  as  memory?  The  only 
practical  reply  to  this  was  that  it  must  be  found  in  observation  of 
particular  cases,  as  to  effects  in  weariness,  etc.  In  fact,  the  general 
tendency  of  this  interesting  debate  was  to  recommend  study  of  the 
individual  child.  Colonel  Parker  said :  "  Suppose  we  should  call  edu- 
cation the  out-working  of  God's'design  in  the  human  being  by  im- 
mutable, unchangeable  law,  and  we  are  to  discover  that  design  and 
apply  the  condition  for  the  action  of  the  law.  That  is  all  we  have 
to  do."- 


In  these  heated  midsummer  days,  as  people  journey  by  rail  and 
steamboat  to  the  seaside  and  mountain  resorts,  there  will  be  many 
opportunities  afforded  en  route  for  studying  the  ethics  of  car  and 
boat  travel.  The  public  has  had  set  before  it  each  season  many 
sensible  disquisitions  on  the  selfishness  of  always  crowding  forward 
for  the  coolest  seat  in  the  vehicle,  and  of  appropriating  two  or  three 
seats  when  only  one  has  been  paid  for ;  while  the  cigar  smokers  have 
been  regularly  and  soundly  lectured  for  the  persistent  way  in  which 
their  devotion  to  the  weed  has  caused  them  to  set  at  naught  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  that  large  percentage  of  voyagers  who 
abominate  tobacco.  But  the  seasons  come  and  go,  and  we  see  the 
same  selfishness  and  the  same  violations  of  consideration  repeated. 
And  yet,  happily,  we  may  see  many  instances  of  just  the  contrary. 

On  a  hot  day,  late  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  the  writer  of  this, 
traveling  eastward  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  was  seated  be- 
hind two  fashionably  dressed  young  women  who  were  evidently  yet  in 
their  teens.    They  were  journeying  in  company,  yet  each  had  a 
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dcV.*  seat  to  henali.  wLi^h  she  aeeorti  inclined  wholly  to  appro- 
t  ria:*.  n-icwiihftac-iiiz  »ke  car  wa*  T*ry  nearly  fuIL  A  pretty  con- 
stant eiat  was  kept  u:  over  the  back  of  like  seat  which  separated 
theci.  As  we  near^i  Bk-q.  and  stepped  at  a  station,  a  woman 
Terr  orilnaril  j  anLr=»i  e^^rrd  tie  car.  ai>i  looked  with  a  bewildered 
air.  :•:  ri^h:  ani  I~fL  :r  a  seal.  Is*  writer  indicated  the  seat  be- 
sii-r  :e*  ::  :he  y .  zzlz  ladies,  whi:h  the  wo=an  thereupon  occupied, 
to  it*  evi»iens  *ilsz  leas^re  «:t  :he  xier  party.  At  a  station  just  be- 
y:nd  iricre  er:e»i  zh*  car  a  w;==an  of  Terr  stoat  proportions,  whom 
tbe  wriier  wiii^i  any  call :: :  ^sdcsb  would  hare  gladly  seated 
cesi  ie  y>c^z  la*iy  Xxi  o-t  sb»  and  her  companion  avoided  the 
un-i-rsired  ?l:=ax  hj  stduz  v-re;rer.  as  they  should  have  had  the 
g-»i  breeding  an  i  -xesi  ieraii-;*:  to  hare  d>oe  a  good  while  before. 
Fine  ciicbes  serve  :o  xake  the  absence  of  these  qualities  the  more 
cc&sc£cc-:c& 


A  few  of  the  parers  in  tLis  sssbcr  were  selected  for  as  by 
friends.  T=as  5rc=:  ih*  Hz->~f>~i~*  was  sect  by  the  author  with 
socie  sUzti:  aiterndr-os  sl«  hs  rrst  publication.  At  the  same  time 
Prudent  Cfease  expressed  bis  hoc  that  The  Stubkst  would  be  a 
permanent  ~Tizarr-e.  sair-r  i^e  f:  Hawing  encouraging  words: 
-  I  believe  that  lie  labor  of  .;  ve  jn  tbe  part  of  its  editors  which  has 
*wa:r.:ar->ed  The  Sttt>e2st  so  fu,  will  be  few  aided  by  its  stimulat- 
ing ar  i  wiiilescc*  e5ecG  s:>:a  ike  teachers  and  schools  (including 
the  cciieses  ia  the  S>^rcy  :f  Friend  As  soon  as  I  find  time,  1 
b:pe  to  se&i  y:c  an  ankLe.7  This  nxe  is  dated  at  Berlin,  Sixth 
m-x  ISih. 


A  few  of  ocr  scSserib^s  hare  ^ot  yet  paid  for  the  seventh  volume, 
wb: -h  elc*«  wi;i  iii5s  n«:=b«Er.  It  will  be  an  accommodation  to  the 
e\ii:cjs  if  ihey  will  noec>ir  az-i  £-rward  this  small  debt.  And 
news  tbe  ii— e  &>  subeer.be  to  lie  eighth  volume,  which  we  shall 
try  to  ZLake  S*cter  tsaa  is  predecessor,  with  more  intelligent  dis- 
cuss: ;a  :f  cunec:  Mrcas.  sc^l  as  shield  interest  all  educators 
th.xirt  s-;<  reiasi-z  so  — ar-irraect  of  schools.  In  the  ordinary 
cc«rs*  of  eveniSw  by  dea££  a&i  »:«Lber  changes,  some  subscribers  to 
a  periodical,  year'aner  year.  -ir:o  oct  fiv>m  its  lists.  We  need 
theW  pl*«s  £.l*d — can*:*  ccx  xd  friends  help  us?  There  must 
be  in  ocr  ccdr^criry  y:crg  it-  refers  consckntkMisly  studying  the 
ever  frv^  a&i  supremely  i=:p«:raai  prcbiem  of  training,  who  may 
be  hrlp^d  by  ii>e  ;cpcr:^riry  rr«a  by  Thk  Sttdbst  of  compar- 
ir^  t:<w<  asri  exr^ri«rc^s :  a=?i  st=:03is.  fresh  from  college,  ready 
*>  :r:r:k  ani  wn:e  cc  tire  scoal  and  pciitical  and  educational 
q-esc;:r*  :f  tbe  lay:  ari  riazy  =?cj«  teachers  and  members  of 
svix'-Nj^risv  w*o  Vh-c*i  keer  abressc  with  the  duty 'and  the 
ti. ruc'M  *^  -^  w  rk  ,\f  :ie  S.v;-?sy  :■:  Frieods  in  education.  Please 
y:i';>  :re  * :  iressre?  ?:  su.-i.  1:  will  t*e  a  special  aim  during  the 
K?^;e  ^:  ;l":e  vvr  :c  v.-I^rje  t  r-r *■■=: --ce  :*e  «uccessnil  and  profitable 
vr^ar *»:**«  xt ":*■*  r^x:  *»«•: --•    f  :-.*  E:~ national  Association  of 
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A  HINT  FOR  THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 

The  vacation  season  has  arrived  and  the  children  are 'adrift. 
"How  shall  we  spend  (the  summer?"  is  the  question  of  the 
hour. 

With  most  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  it.  They  will  spend 
it,  as  they  do  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  a  daily  round  of  toil. 
The  factory,  the  blacksmith's  forge,  the  grocery  and  the  dry-goods 
counter  make  about  the  same  demands  on  time  and  labor  during 
the  sweltering  heat  of  dog-days  as  at  any  other  season.  From 
"  weary  chime  to  chime  "  the  mechanic,  the  weaver,  and  the  mer- 
chant's clerk  must  be  at  their  post. 

Seaside  resorts,  woodland  rambles,  and  mountain  air  may  be  fine 
things  in  their  way,  but  seem  very  far  off  to  the  average  factory 
girl  or  day  laborer.  Happy  for  them  if  they  find  in  their  daily 
round  of  labor  what  is  not  always  met  with  at  the  fashionable  sum- 
mer resort,  the  boon  of  real  contentment. 

For  another  class,  however,  the  question  of  how  best  to  spend  the 
summer  demands  considerable  thought  and  planning.  The  children 
are  without  regular  occupation.  Full  of  young  life,  restless,  in- 
quisitive, something  they  must  and  will  do.  Play  they  will  and  ought 
for  a  large  share  of  the  time.  Confinement  in  the  school-room  forty 
weeks,  with  the  push  and  excitement  of  our  methods  of  education, 
must  be  counteracted  by  a  season  of  complete  unbending  that  the 
physical  nature  may  regain  its  equilibrium.  But  the  thoughtful 
parent  will  ask  if  there  be  not  some  way  to  guide  this  rollicking 
stream  of  young  life  into  useful  channels  without  checking  its  ac- 
tivity or  lessening  its  glee.  There  are  many  things  a  child  might 
and  ought  to  learn  which,  if  presented  in  the  right  way,  would  only 
heighten  the  enjoyment  of  his  summer  vacation.  It  is  not  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowldege,  but  the  place  and  manner  of  it,  that  tells 
injuriously  on  a  child's  physical  system.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
to  crowd  a  child  down  to  book  tasks  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with 
useful  information.  The  teacher  often  finds  a  lamentable  ignor- 
ance, even  among  older  pupils,  of  the  names  of  our  common  rarest 
trees  and  roadside  plants.  With  children  brought  up  in  our  large 
cities  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  this,  but  in  all  our  smaller  cities 
and  villages,  where  an  easy  walk  or  ride  in  the  horse  cars  will 
bring  one  in  a  few  minutes  into  open  fields  and  forests,  this  ought 
not  to  be  the  case. 

And  what  better  opportunity  to  gain  information  of  this  kind 
than  to  spend  an  afternoon  occasionally,  during  the  summer  holidays, 
in  taking  the  children  off  to  the  woods  and  pointing  out  to  them 
the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  noting  the  differences  in  the 
color  and  roughness  of  their  bark,  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  their 
varying  heights  and  mode  of  branching.  Or  take  a  stroll  after  tea 
in  the  nearest  pasture  or  meadow  or  even  along  the  roadside.  Call 
attention  to  the  flowers  that  children  are  always  eager  to  pick. 
Show  them  how  to  distinguish  by  their  color,  height,  form,  and  ar- 
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rangement  of  their  leaves,  the  St.  John's  worts,  yarrowB,  daisies, 
forget-me-nots,  milkweeds,  loosestrifes,  and  other  common  plants. 
Watch  the  insects  which  are  fonnd  on  particular  plants,  the  milk- 
weed, for  instance,  and  see  whether  they  are  there  accidentally,  as  it 
were,  or  habitually. 

A  pocket  microscope,  costing  only  the  fraction  of  a  dollar,  will 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  such  a  ramble.  Examine  with  it  the 
feet,  legs,  wings,  and  eyes  of  the  insects  and  the  smaller  parts  of  the 
plants.  There  may  not  be  much  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
acquired  in  such  a  trip  as  this,  but  if  the  children  are  taught  to  look 
a  little  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  made  to  believe  that  the 
objects  which  lie  right  about  them  are  full  of  curious  wonder,  it  will 
be  something  gained. 

The  little  plants  and  creeping  things  that  have  their  homes  so 
near  our  own  are  endowed  with  a  life  scarcely  leas  full  of  mystery 
than  ours,  and  we  gain  much  by  getting,  as  it  were,  into  sympathy 
with  them,  understanding  their  little  ways  and  doings  and  cultivating 
their  acquaintance  generally. 

A  genuine  love  for  flowers,  or  insects,  or  minerals,  will  often  go 
far  toward  keeping  a  boy  or  girl  from  worse  society  and  will  al- 
ways lead  one  to  store  the  mind  with  a  fund  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Does  the  parent  say :  "  All  this  may  be  very  well,  but  unfortu- 
nately I  have  not,  myself,  the  requisite  knowledge  of  these  things 
to  teach  my  children  ?"  But  in  this  age  of  multiplied  advantages 
for  instruction,  a  little  time  judiciously  employed  would  suffice  to 
accomplish  quite  a  good  deal  for  the  children,  who  perhaps  have  never 
had  their  attention  turned  to  this  direction  at  all.  When  such 
charming  little  works  as  Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology ,  Master's 
Botany  for  Beginners,  and  Miss  You  man's  First  and  Second 
Booh  of  Botany  are  to  be  had  at  any  book-store,  one  can  hardly 
plead  excuse  for  not  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  right  way  to 
set  about  this  work.  It  matters  little  with  one  what  begins,  whether 
with  a  roadside  weed  or  a  common  snail  or  clam,  the  important 
thing  is  the  observation  of  natural  objects  which  brines  ns  right 
into  communion  with  nature  herself,  without  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  which  books  interpose.  Books  are  well  enough  in  their 
place,  and  often  indispensable,  but  we  need  to  cultivate  the  habits 
more,  both  in  ourselves  and  children,  of  gaining  knowledge  fresh 
from  the  ever-open  book  of  nature.  T.  J.  B. 


We  teach  best  when  we  induce  the  greatest  mental  activity  on  the 
part  of  our  pupils. — Popular  Educator. 


Climbing  is  always  finer  than  being  on  top,  one  knows  not  how 
-<Wd,  or  eenu 
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A  RED-LETTER  DAY. 

The  "  Colorado  Midland  "is  a  new  railroad  which  has  been  built 
with  the  purpose  of  connecting  Colorado  Springs  and  Leadville. 
Its  ultimate  destination  is  Ogden,  Utah,  but  it  is  at  present  only 
completed  to  Buena  Vista,  though  the  Leadville  connection  is  to  be 
made  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  valley  just  below  the  town  of  Colorado 
Springs  is  the  settlement  which  was  first  made  to  bear  that  name, 
but  which,  when  its  younger  neighbor  on  the  slope  above  assumed 
it,  fell  back  into  "  the  old  town,"  which  is  now  shortened  to  "  Old 
Town."  Here  the  machine  shops^  round  house,  and  other  buildings 
of  the  railroad  are  situated,  and  here  large  smelting  furnaces  are  to 
be  built,  to  which  the  rich  ores  of  Leadville  will  be  brought  by  this 
new  line. 

These  few  words  of  preface  may  make  it  easy  to  understand  why 
certain  large  placards  with  "  First  Excursion  over  the  Mid- 
land Route.  A  Day  Among  the  Clouds.  July  12,"  embla- 
zoned in  large  letters  upon  them,  which  appeared  in  various  store 
windows  in  Colorado  Springs,  were  studied  with  such  interest ;  and 
why,  when  the  clear,  bright  morning  came,  a  crowd  was  collected 
about  the  little  frame  depot  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  the 
trains  leaving.  The  excursion  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  and  the  mi  nister,  an  active  young  man,  bustled  about  hither 
and  thither,  getting  his  flock  in  good  order,  and  even  giving  a  kindly 
glance  to  the  solitary  Friend  who  joined  it  temporarily.  And  it 
might  be  well  to  say  just  here  that  the  excursion  was  excellently 
planned  and  managed  throughout,  and  in  spite  of  the  croakers  who 
cry  "  prohibition  will  not  prohibit,"  its  effects  were  certainly  visible 
in  this  party,  where  even  the  poorly  dressed,  rough-looking  men, 
who  boarded  the  train  at  way  stations,  had  no  suspicious  bottle-necks 
peeping  from  their  coat  pockets.  The  train  was  run  in  four  sections, 
each  containing  two  closed  cars  and  three  "  flats,"  which  had  been 
furnished  with  board  tops  and  railings  and  rough  seats.  Sharing 
the  feelings  of  an  old  man  who  Remarked  "  'S'long  as  this's  the  fust 
passenger  train  that's  ben  over  the  road,  I'd 's  'lief  be  in  the  second 
part,"  I  climbed  in  and  found  a  good  seat  on  the  shady  side. 

At  last  all  are  seated ;  even  the  woman  with  four  children,  and 
five  lunch  baskets,  who  tries  every  car,  and  then  "  dunno  as  she  go 
after  all."  The  pastor  had  given  each  car  into  the  charge  of  a 
trustworthy  young  man,  who  has  been  introduced  to  the  conductor, 
and  off  we  go.  Past  "  Old  Town,"  where  we  have  some  additions 
to  our  party  that  make  the  aristocrats  of  the  Springs  draw  their 
linens  and  silks  more  closely  about  them.  Past  Manitou,  clinging 
to  the  mountain  sides,  and  then  up,  up,  we  begin  to  climb.  In  a  few 
moments  we  are  literally  looking  down  the  chimneys  of  the  Mani- 
tou cottages,  and  far,  far  below  us,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Still  higher  and  higher ;  crawling  around  sharp  curves  ; 
on  one  side  a  wall  of  rock,  on  the  other  the  mountain  side  plunging 
sheer  down ;  ah,  this  is  engineering  indeed !    Presently  we  plunge 
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into  the  first  of  seven  tunnels,  which  come  at  short  intervals,  cutting 
die  solid  rock  through.  They  are  the  only  unpleasant  features  of 
the  road,  though  some  of  the  curves  are  made  more  enjoyable  by 
the  possession  of  steady  nerves. 

As  we  stop  to  water  the  engine,  a  powerful  looking  old  man 
stands  up  in  the  car,  looks  about  him,  and  breaks  forth,  "  Well,  I 
was  up  here  in  1860,  and  if  any  man  had  told  me  then  that  I'd  live 
to  come  here  in  a  railroad  train,  I'd  'a  told  him  that  when  that  time 
come  I'd  be  ready  to  die !"  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  V 
queries  a  young  man.  "  Ah !  I  dnnno,  now.  It  used  to  be '  old  man 
Waterman's '  in  my  time." 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  scenery  upon  the  people 
as  it  grows  more  and  more  sublime.  Even  the  wool  merchant,  who  has 
been  looking  over  bills  and  making  memoranda  all  the  way,  rouses 
himself,  puts  away  his  pencil  and  note-book,  and  cries  out  to  his 
fashionably  dressed  wife:  "Aint  this  magnificent?"  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  boy.  The  children  forget  to  beg  for  cakes  and 
peanuts.  With  one  accord  we  leave  our  seats  and  hang  over  the 
railings  of  the  car,  in  admiration  and  wonder.  Where  are  our  ad- 
jectives? Why  did  we  waste  them  on  such  trivial  things?  But 
they  are  all  weak  and  inexpressive,  and  at  last,  even  the  people  who 
have  been  exclaiming :  "  Oh !  what  a  pretty  sight !"  "  Aint  that  a 
lovely  mountain  ?"  are  hushed,  and  a  low,  long-drawn  "  O-h-h !"  is  the 
only  sound,  as  some  new  wonder  comes  in  view.  One  hard-featured 
woman  is  a  genuine  mountaineer,  for  she  is  never  enthusiastic  but 
over  some  of  the  rare  level  spots,  each  of  which  she  admires.  She 
has  had  a  surfeit  of  heights  and  depths.  But  no,  here  is  something 
else  that  rouses  her,  a  tiny  bark  cottage,  with  a  modest "  wash " 
fluttering  from  the  line  before  its  door.  She  stands  up  and  calls  to 
her  companions,  "  There  it  is !  that's  where  they  live !"  So  then, 
human  love,  sympathy,  and  friendship  are  the  same  the  world  over, 
and  this  is  not  the  wilderness  we  thought  it  Now  we  can  see  the 
north  side  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  wonder  to  find  so  much  more  snow 
on  it  than  on  our  own  side ;  and  it  is  quite  different  in  shape.  We 
twist  and  turn,  and  get  various  views  of  it.  Presently  we  seem  to 
pass  the  first  range,  and  come  to  a  large,  almost  level  plateau. 
Here  all  the  rich  soil  that  is  washed  down  from  the  mountains  has 
accumulated,  and  we  do  not  wonder  to  see  how  rich  and  rank  the 
grass  is  growing,  or  how  fat  are  the  great  herds  of  cattle  that  roam 
over  it  at  will. 

We  stop  to  water  the  engine  at  a  tiny  settlement,  and  two  tall, 
sunburned  men  enter  our  car.  They  wear  "  cow-boy  "  hats,  and 
rusty  boots,  but  one  of  them  holds  the  Pall  Mali  Budget  in  his 
hands,  and  the  other  remarks,  as  they  join  some  friends,  "  I  told 
Paul  we'd  not  stop  for  lunch,  I  knew  you'd  have  something  for  us." 
These  are  none  of  "  Uncle  Sam's  "  children,  though  their  talk  is  of 
ranches,  "bronchos,"  corrals,  and  cattle.  To  some  thoughtful 
Americans,  the  wholesale  purchase  of  land  in  our  Western  States 
by  Englishmen  is  becoming  a  serious  evil,  especially  as  many  of  the 
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buyers  belong  to  the  nobility,  and  have  no  thought  of  a  residence 
here. 

Now  the  table-land  is  passed  and  we  begin  to  climb  again,  wind- 
ing about,  and  crossing  and  recrossihg  a  roaring,  rushing  stream, 
which  we  learn  is  a  branch  of  the  rlatte  River.  Just  here  the 
mountains  are  great,  bare  masses  of  rock,  but  in  general  the  Eocky 
Mountains  are  much  less  barren  than  Eastern  people  imagine.  There 
is  not  the  lusqious  verdure  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  plenty  of  pine 
and  cottonwood,  below  the  "timber  line,"  and  patches  of  wild- 
flowers  of  most  brilliant  and  varied  hues. 

And  the  atmosphere !  Cooled  and  purified  by  the  snows  of  the 
peaks,  tempered  by  a  genial  sun,  and  flavored  by  the  pines  over 
which  it  has  blown !  "  A  fresh  air  iund  "  for  the  whole  world  ! 
Could  we  only  bottle  some  up  and  send  East  to  the  puny  babies 
panting  and  suffering  in  the  depths  of  our  great  cities ! 

We  have  passed  the  forty-sixth  mile  post,  and  right  in  the  heart 
of  '*  eleven  mile  canyon  "  we  stop  for  lunch.  A  stampede  up  the 
mountain-side,  then  a  settling  down  under  the  scattered  pines,  or 
in  sheltered  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  sandwiches  and  et  ceteras  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Then,  the  cravings  of  hunger  satisfied,  the 
fishermen  bring  out  rods  and  creels,  the  geologists  begin  to  scramble 
over  the  rocks,  the  botanhts  to  gather  specimens,  and  the  photogra- 
phers to  unpack  their  cameras.  Four  of  the  latter  are  presently 
mounted  on  a  great  rock,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  three  trains 
that  stand  close  together,  their  gayly  decorated  engines  puffing  like 
peaceful  giants,  and  upon  the  scattered  groups  of  people. 

This  over,  we  are  summoned  on  board,  for  the  trains  must  be  run 
up  to  a  "  y  "  some  miles  above  to  be  turned.  The  gaze  of  a  number 
of  people  seems  centred  on  a  high  bluff  about  half  a  mile  away 
across  the  stream,  and  presently  a  gentleman  calls  to  another,  who 
is  using  his  field-glass,  "  Get  your  focus  on  that  fellow,  won't  you? 
and  see  if  he's  going  to  get  down."  And  then  we  catch  sight  of  a 
man,  far  up  on  the  rocky  mass,  and  evidently  looking  for  a  way  to 
come  down.  He  probably  went  up  by  some  roundabout  way,  and 
now,  hearing  the  warning  whistles,  is  trying  his  best  to  hurry  back 
by  a  short  cut.  Excitement  increases.  Every  man  has  his  theory 
of  the  best  way  to  do  it,  forgetting  that  the  luckless  tourist  cannot 
see  the  ledges  below  him.  "  There,  he's  taken  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings !"  "  Better  throw  away  that  gum  coat."  "  Ah,  he's  slip- 
ping, don't  look  any  more !"  etc.  He  keeps  bravely  on,  however, 
and  before  we  start  is  over  the  worst  of  his  rough  pathway,  and 
sits  down  to  put  on  his  shoes.  "  Oh !  but  you're  not  going  to  leave 
him?"  "Pick  him  up  as  we  come  back,"  says  the  conductor, 
coolly. 

And  now  we  are  headed  for  home  with  all  this  beauty  to  pass 
through  once  more — this  time  in  the  afternoon  lights  and  early 
evening  shadows.  A  grizzled,  weather-beaten  man  takes  a  neigh- 
boring seat,  and  answers  pleasantly  some  question  about  the  road,  on 
which,  it  comes  out,  he  has  been  working  for  nearly  two  years.    He 
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w*  r-^c  i;»r.  :L*  I  -&z  :^t1  jjes  be  call*  axtentlon  10  the  fact  thai  the 
tr&rrc  i*  t.jl  '.--t  V.l»i  i>-5  brac&i  every  few  feet,  and  Uuu  both 
air  ac<5  R^ari.  vrai«e&  are  c=€»i.  so  liiat  if  one  fails  from  aDT  acei- 
1^.:  :i*  '.ci.*t  =Lij  :***  in  p  "aoe.  Yes,  they  worked  on  all  winter; 
"*  ±z.\w  didn't  15*  ;.:i  a^-i  :^asi';  so  eoldV  not  a  bit  colder  than 
in  X:nun  L-i^;i*  wbere  he  was  to  raised."  Twas  "always  a  bit 
e»I  -p  here.  Had  white  fr  jet  las  week.  Bat  next  winter  they'd 
i-axe  Uj  pat  up  a  lot  of  snow  shedding-  Oh !  'twas  a  good  road. 
Br*t  of  iLacerial*,  and  money  no  object.  Men  in  every  cht  to 
wa:ch  :be  track.'"  And  g»od  need  of  them,  we  think,  as  we  rush 
al*:nz.  Or.e  n^nis  £a:ih  in  the  brakes,  and  in  the  thin,  keen-faced 
raan  in  a  cheeked  t>i  .»a5e,  who  leans  so  far  oat  of  his  car  window 
and  keep*  a  sharp  lookout  ahead.  **  Pretty  awkward  some  o'  these 
sharp  curves  for  a  big  engine,*"  remarks  the  old  railroad  man. 

Across  the  car  a  raw-boned,  bright-looking  Englfoh  woman  is 
talking  to  a  broad-shouldered,  bronzed  man,  who  says  he  is  a  bridge 
builder,  and  has  lived  for  years  in  "Old  Mexico."  He  tells  her 
much  of  interest  about  Mexican  life,  to  which  she  responds,"  Really!" 
and  "  Only  fancy  it !"  She  has  been  at  her  brother's  ranch  in  Kan* 
sag  "  since  she  left  the  old  country  last  winter,"  bat  is  soon  going 
down  into  New  Mexico  to  "  take  up  a  claim  "  there.  Some  of  her 
remarks  are  very  amusing  to  her  companion,  a  thorough  American 
yet,  despite  his  Mexican  life.  "  The  servants  say  such  a  strange 
thing  to  me,  you  know,  when  they  mean  '  yes.'  "*  Umph !  umph  Y 
I  can't  say  it  to  you."  He  looks  puzzled  a  moment,  and  then  his 
face  lights  up.  "Oh  !  I  know  whit  you  mean, '  um  ham !'  why,  I 
can  say  that  all  day,  and  never  try." "  "Well,  I  ca-ant !  And  then 
when  one  goes  driving,  to  say  '  gad  dep'  to  the  horses.  You  know 
that's  very  odd."  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  genuine  pleasure  the 
bearded  man  has  in  her  company,  and  that  of  her  shy,  pretty  sister. 
Ladies'  society  has  been  a  rarity,  one  fancies,  in  his  life. 

We  pass  many  bark  huts,  the  quarters  of  the  railroad  hands,  and 
some  "dug  outs"  inhabited  by  hunters.  One  of  these  which  we 
pass  just  at  sunset  has  the  fire  lighted  outside  the  doorway,  and 
supper  is  cooking,  while  the  owner  watches  it,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
his  arms  folded. 

Still  on  we  go.  The  peaks  are  covered  with  rosy  clouds  now; 
the  valleys  in  deep  shadow.  Far  below  us,  we  begin  to  see  the  roo& 
of  Manitou.  We  are  coming  down  from  the  heights  to  the  realities 
of  life.  But  are  we  not  carrying  back  with  us,  under  all  the  bright 
memories  of  the  day,  something  deeper  ? — a  fresh  reverence  for  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  who  "by  His  strength  setteth  fast  the 
mountains."  P. 

Colorado  Springs,  Seventh  mo.  13th,  1887. 


Endurance  is  nobler  than  strength,  and  patience  than  beauty .- 
Buskin. 
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A  FEW  REASONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK 
By  George  A.  Barton,  A.  M. 

Before  he  chooses  a  study,  a  student  should  investigate  two  points : 
First,  shall  I  get  good  mental  training  from  this  study?  and,  secondly, 
is  the  information  it  will  bring  me  of  practical  value  in  life  ?  These 
questions,  when  asked  with  reference  to  the  Greek  language,  are  not 
always  rightly  answered. 

First,  we  often  hear  the  mental  development  Greek  affords  de- 
clared to  be  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  study  of  algebra  or 
geometry. 

A  little  thought  soon  shows  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  these 
subjects  that  this  is  erroneous.  A  student  in  translating  a  sentence 
of  Greek  must  call  into  service  all  his  mental  powers.  His  attention 
must  be  close  and  eager.  His  memory  must  produce  the  meaning 
of  various  roots  together  with  all  the  varying  shades  of  difference  of 
verbal  and  nominal  forms.  In  doubtful  cases  his  judgment  must 
discriminate  between  form  and  form,  and  at  last  his  reason  must  so 
unite  the  words  as  to  express  a  clear  thought.  This  sort  of  work 
gives  a  much  better  mental  preparation  for  practical  life  than  the 
study  of  mathematical  problems,  because  here  the  mental  work  is 
precisely  that  which  every  person  must  perform  all  his  life  long. 
As  a  boy  struggles  with  a  sentence,  asking  himself  whether  this 
doubtful  form  is  a  nominative  or  an  accusative,  whether  that  be  a 
dual  or  a  plural,  or  whether  a  third  is  an  imperfect  or  an  aorist,  he 
is  but  learning  beforehand  to  weigh  the  probabilities,  examine  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  choose  an  intelligent  course  of  action 
at  some  future  crisis  of  a  life  where  events  do  not  follow  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  but  where  standard  authorities  are  as  radically 
opposed  as  he  will  ever  find  them  in  Greek.  Valuable  as  mathe- 
matical training  is,  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  a  classical  train- 
ing till  life  shall  cease  to  be  the  maze  of  conflicting  circumstances 
and  contradictory  facts  that  it  is,  and  become  a  mathematical 
problem. 

Much  of  this  training,  it  is  true,  may  be  acquired  from  a  study 
of  Latin,  but  Latin,  with  no  article,  no  aorist,  and  no  optative,  is  a 
far  less  complete  instrument  of  mental  development  than  Greek.  It 
offers,  perhaps,  as  many  mazes  to  be  trodden,  but  is  not  so  capable 
of  expressing  clearly  nice  shades  of  thought.  A  professor  of  chem- 
istry, whose  education  is  wholly  scientific,  recently  said  to  me,  in 
speaking  of  Greek,  "  I  have  noticed  that  the  study  of  that  language 
gives  men  a  mental  character  that  can  be  had  nowhere  else." 

Greek,  too,  affords  one  much  practical  information.  It  at 
once  unfolds  the  meaning  of  many  words  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  our  literature  which  would  otherwise  be  mastered  only  with 
extreme  difficulty.  Myopic,  misanthropic,  and  melancholy,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  words  as  anthropomorphic,  are  examples  of  this 
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Greek  i»  esr^ially  znerzl  when  we  come  to  study  the  sciences, 
E^ireis  :•:  :iar_-£5  it  b:;ai:y  azd  the  m«E»iical  sciences  come  from 
Gr?ek.  az.i  reveal  a:  a  glare*  to  rim  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
ibi;  -kzir^a^r  a  v:.:^z*r  of  a^-s  »:«r  of  hlsiory  which  others  must 
aoriir*  wizz.  grrai  lai>:r.  If  n  be  said  tia:  he  could  perform  this 
la:»:r  eisi-rT  *^n  be  cxLi  Piaster  the  Greek  language,  it  may  be 
*z»were«i  ibu  wvjiic:  Greek  he  w:-cli  never  master  them  so  thor- 
:ort_y  az>i  iz"jc~zg*~zLym  s:r  wxild  he  in  their  mastery  get  the 
■lt=:aL  >rT"rL  ^  ~ -;!i:  Greek  gives. 

B;i  lix  is  =..€  Jul  i-csiMas  n:r  all  materialism.  "  Man  does  not 
live  ry  c-ra-I  *!:«.""  Hisi-iry,  p»:«£iry.  oratory,  philosophy,  the 
£Tfa:  ibrc^ris  ;f  gr**:  niziis.  expressed  in  beautiful  diction  or 
r.r.e  o=ei.  eclair*  h:s  lire,  ar.i  i^ake  him  a  better  citizen  than 
ax::=s  az-i  frm^jt.  :e?:-:-bcs  azri  elreirichy.  or  ledgers  and  bal- 
ar:*  si-r«s  rr.^li.  ^zll:  if*i.  eve r  ~ake  him.  Greek  authors  intro- 
i~:*  ib»  sn:-*cT  ^  ib*  very  ir-iaiaia?  of  oratory,  poetry,  and 
ri-l.^rriy.  bflzczg  r  :~  ik*  i-zly  :*  ;heir  own  treasures,  but  pre- 
pkr^r^  r'^r  *.:  ajTiTrcfare  "t^ecier  ibe  similar  treasures  of  his  mother 
iccr^t  ^zis  str  r>fT>rr  be  a*w=:rlbi*d  well  by  reading  trans- 
lan- ;j»  cf  Lies*  a-ib:rs.  T;o  c-^  of  their  spirit  and  beauty 
el«;£es  ib»  irw-'.a: : r. 

Val^arlr  als:  ~:  a  ~:laKL  :f  a  republic  are  the  glimpses  of  Gre- 
cian 3ss»vr»TT  ibf  sri  ir:^;  \ :  Grrick  gsss.  The  elements  of  weakness 
ir  :b*  r«Miy  ^ar<*  ::  Gr&soe  H-^straic  a:  :cce  die  strength  and  the 
darters  :c"  :cr  :t:  f:r=.  :f  ^Ttr.r-fCu  Asd  lastly,  no  small 
ar .  c:v*  v-  ibe  sciiy  :c  Greek  i*  tbai  s  k  ike  language  of  the  New 
T^JLzi>fiL^  \l&z.j  cc  ibe  l.:^  splits  of  it  ought,  and  hence  many 
cc  ;b*  Sar^-as  ;c  ;«i:  L#:ri  >  :eav!ciizs,  are  forever  lost  to  one  who 
r«k^s  lb*  Z.Tcl^>r  T*£rs:.-Q*  ccy-  hks?  sznali  privilege  to  read 
:*<  wry  stLa:!^  wi:;i  ib*  i^rizle*  wr:;e,  and  in  which  there  are 
«tre*si*»i  -autVT.r*  vi:-:i  are  -:irrir  ibe  worli.  and  which  form 
tb*  jr^ciiwvsTk  :f  all  zzaz  is  w-niy  ard  hea-:ifal  in  any  charac- 
»r.  Tr.a:  r<r.T-..f^  £-r^ry  snSfc:  >:*  Gre4rk  »axas<&.  Where  can 
wv  £zri  55^' iv  ibiu  w_  rfT*v  ts.  "r«fc;cr  tia^  Greek  * 


nwta:. — H;w  ^  Si  iba:  -^>e  evil  wbi:h  E€n  say  spreads  so 
w>,:;W  *r-i  li&cs  sc  l:c^r  wbi'-s:  :«zr  r:»>i.  kiri  wjris,  don't  seem 
<c=.vicw  :c  r^ks  rxc  iz.si  "r»£ir  rlTse*:-^*  Is  h  that  in  the  stony 
T?*r5?  .-£  2r.ark-.r«£  ir*f^£  rrfCTy  f  wfr?  r*-"i  £sd  a  pi  ace  to  grow? 
iVrrazr  ::  s;:i;  ^etz  :i.  ^  r:».«i  rc^k  :ilk.  wbereas  praise  of  oue'a 
r^;'  ^>>:c  ^  Vy  x»;  Trt^tr^  "vrtly  b-esjrj^r.  A-  aa^ainiance  grilled, 
^vrt\x.  ir»A  ^f-r^"Y»£  ^"::i  r.^?Cir£  az»i  »yfcse  pepper  excites  the 
*vtv«:::^  wbfrwfcs  a  > .  •-■^  :f  !•:.  i  ir •**!•£  wi;k  currant  jelly  is  but  a 

Tvv  T^^r  3C.-;^£  r:«  r-ii*  zbi  vrrk  ::o  easy  f:-r  his  pupils* 
IV  £*■*,:  :>^  arf  r«?«sssiry.     Hiri  v:ck  nikes  sircng  men. 

Tkv  sc^i-scr:  wb;  rsf*  »:^  1.7*  c  i  .T25clf  will  always  succeed.    It  is 
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PROFESSOR  CHASE  AS  A  MAN  OF  GENIUS. 

The  notices  which  have  been  published  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Pliny  Earle  Chase  furnish  new  proof  of  the  fact  that  rare  gifts 
of  genius  and  great  virtues,  however  inobtrusive,  seldom  fail  of  rec- 
ognition. I  may  be  pardoned,  however,  for  a  few  words  of  ad- 
ditional testimony. 

The  first  thing  to  say — one  that  can  be  said  of  few  men  in  any  age — 
is  that  Professor  Chase's  mind  belonged  to  the  very  first  class  of 
created  intellects.  The  man  was  always  greater  than  his  work. 
Circumstances  did  not  favor  that  constant  and  steady  devotion  of 
his  powers  in  certain  particular  directions  which  would  have  led  to 
results  more  imposing  to  the  imagination  and  intelligible  to  the 
world,  but  the  judicious  few  discerned  that  those  powers  themselves 
belonged  to  a  master.  In  its  grasp  and  range  and  native  energy 
his  mind  was  of  the  same  fibre  as  the  minds  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
of  Vico  and  Descartes,  of  Kepler,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant. 
He  was  not  their  eaual  in  his  achievements,  but  he  was  of  their 
class.  They  would  nave  talked  with  him  as  with  an  equal ;  with 
them  it  may  be  that  he  is  now  holding  high  communion. 

This  supreme  quality  of  mind  was  visible  in  his  method  of  han- 
dling all  great  questions.  Anyone  who  has  heard  him  lecture,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  text  "  Let  there  be  Light,"  has  seen  the  fullest  ac- 
tivity of  a  seraphic  intelligence  grappling  successfully  with  the 
highest  problems  which  can  engage  the  powers  of  man. 

The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  and  education  were  favorable 
to  the  development  of  his  mind.  May  I  not  testify  to  the  refined 
influences  of  his  father's  house  and  the  cultivated  society  of  his  na- 
tive town  ?  At  the  Worcester  Latin  School,  where  he  pursued  the 
extensive,  course  of  classical  studies  which  was  required  in  those 
days  for  admission  to  college,  he  was  taught  by  Charles  Folsom  and 
Charles  Thurber,  both  of  them  accomplished  scholars,  and  the  latter 
a  man  of  rare  genius  as  an  instructor.  At  the  Friends'  School  in 
Providence  he  studied  under  Moses  Cartland,  Dr.  Griscom,  and 
Samuel  J.  Gummere.  At  Harvard  University  his  teachers  were,  in 
metaphysics,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Hedge,  and  Francis  Bowen;  in 
natural  theology,  Henry  Ware ;  in  mathematics,  Benjamin  Pierce, 
who  speedily  admitted  him  into  his  inner  circle  of  advanced  special 
students ;  in  physics,  Farrar  and  Lovering ;  in  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish composition,  the  unequaled  Channing ;  in  Latin,  Beck ;  in 
Greek,  Felton ;  in  Hebrew,  Noyes ;  in  German,  Follen  and  Bokum  ; 
in  Italian,  Bacchi ;  in  Spanish,  Sales ;  in  French  also  as  well  as  in 
the  other  modern  languages  an  accomplished  native  teacher,  with 
George  Ticknor  as  professor  in  the  whole  department  Every  one 
of  the  men  I  have  named  was  a  man  highly  accomplished  in  his 
specialty  and  of  large  generalpowers  of  mind.  Then  he  was  taught 
elocution  by  Dr.  Barber,  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  was  a  brilliant 
group  of  young  tutors  in  the  University,  among  whom  I  think  were 
Simmons  and  Wheeler.     I  am  far  from  having  exhausted  the  list  of 
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the  Cambridge  professors  at  that  time.  The  President  was  the  broad- 
minded,  judicious,  and  stately  Josiah  Quincy,  who  had  already  ma- 
tured iu  his  conception  the  modern  ideal  of  a  great  American 
University.  Four  years  on  the  Charles  under  such  teachers  gave 
pledge  that  the  young  student's  mind  would  never  be  narrowed  to 
within  party  lines  and  that  he  would  acknowledge  no  intellectual 
mistress  but  Truth,  the  blazon  of  Harvard's  shield. 

Like  most  men  of  the  highest  order  of  mind,  his  intellectual  svm- 
paihies  were  wide  and  various,  and  he  was  not  content  to  confine  his 
studios  within  a  single  field.  But  if  his  studies  were  various,  he  was 
not  the  less  a  special  master  in  several  departments.  His  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  his  powers  of  application  were  exceptionally 
giva;.  He  rivaled  the  diligence  of  his  elder  namesake  of  Rome  and 
the  sixteen  hours  a  day  study  of  the  Germans.  As  a  boy  he  took  his 
slate  or  his  no: e-book  with  him  into  the  bath-room;  in  later  years 
he  brought  his  books  to  the  dinner-table.  The  hum  of  conversa- 
tion or  even  the  noisy  play  of  children  around  him  could  not  dis- 
turb his  close  attention.  He  saw  much,  he  read  everything,  he  re- 
inen:  bored  everything.  Thus  he  actually  gave  to  each  one  of  a 
number  of  dirkrem  subjects  an  amount  of  study  and  attention 
vhioii  w\>u*a  have  been  thought  creditable  to  his  diligence  and  his 
capacity  if  that  one  ssudy  had  been  the  sole  object  of  his  pur- 
suit* 

His  wi.iess  a;  tali*  testis  were  in  :he  field  of  philology.  Herein — 
while*  of  ccvirse.  he  raa-ie  cios;  u**  of  the  cultivated  tongues  so 
:>c\vs?s&ry  :r  his  ,>;htr  ss-iies — he  was  especially  fond  of  the  more 
iw-u.iar  azd  di^.-::I*  lar-g^i^es,  as  ihe  Sanskrit,  the  Turkish,  the 
Ch:r.«*.  ari  lie  K^ssfA^,  Evec  the  strangeness  of  alphabetical 
ch*r**N:*r^  rvptlla^:  to  n%ary  sec  ir!:^  was  to  him  an  attraction. 
Ak:r:  to  :hS?  »sce  was  h^s  i.-^ir^se  ?:t  deciphering  and  inventing 
^o>?«v  He  :o>*  ;r*r*>  a:ei  a  Ore:  iz«cnrii:*  which  had  batfied 
K^T\xx>*a  sv'h.-A^s.  H"«  i  -:-':-**£'!&  acsa:r.T.r-n:s.  however,  were  in 
sh*  h;c>*c  r-hys:,*^  ar«i  T.fc.-i'f:ra^:;s^  az.i  in  =.eca physics,  in  which 
**ss  »r«cs«  i>?  laii  ihs  f.w^ii.z:».-a  ;c  a  g«*e.dDe  Christian  philoso- 

v\h-?rs  h*r*  <o;is2i  srofrr-asTy  az.1  inly  of  sull  greater  merits. 
O:  v.srv^  ksw  ss  a  :=*>o*r  I  hbi  3y^rl:  experience  as  his  pupil 
*:  W,%vx*:-e:o^  i  rsf-j>r^i>:ff  w\:h  Sfl^x:  ih-e  el:«qj«:ce  of  his  lec- 
;****<  U*  cW^rr*^  a2».i  i^zr^j^T-^Dest  ;•  h^s  iiiS5r--:ci>E  in  the  class- 
r\v*r  *>.t  :>?  **,:*  *>£  .•CArr-r^r  :c*  •:•:£*  wh:;h  h-e  opened  before 
^s  *r  v  ;>e  T\-  ^  ■"  **m.  re  *^  stKffl.1*.  S::h  snoots  and  feliow- 
<v<*oX«rs  m**  \-c«  U':-^  krv.L<:flT  r;  ih«*  t*L^»  cf  his  services  at 
Hawy.-rd.  >V*  uas  w  i*ss  Tia?^*£  ;c  I  xe^i  »:<  spsak  of  the 
******  X  ^rr*c*^i^*  jnss  vi.!3L  Lw-tLjs-  wrir  ii?  kiz>ir«d  : 


v.l».>  a^a*-1'  sr  wax  airiiOiiS 


KO-XS;    *N>*  rv>.X»>  Js.A*r*     ili*  H-.'ffi-iijfU 
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DICTIONARY   CHAT. 
By  Charles  W.  Super. 

Many  a  young  person  has  doubtless  more  than  once  proposed  the 
question,  "  What  should  we  do  without  dictionaries?"  And  they 
have  indeed  become  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  the  acquisition  of 
one's  own  or  any  other  language.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
dictionaries  have  in  recent  times  come  to  be  a  sort  of  foci  around 
which  all  knowledge  in  some  sense  centres ;  for  even  the  smallest 
are  usually  of  a  comprehensiveness  that  is  surprising.  The  extent 
of  a  civilization,  though  not  its  intensity,  may  be  measured  by  the 
dictionaries  it  produces.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  for  men  to  come 
in  person  to  the  Athens  of  antiquity  to  learn  Greek,  no  dictionaries 
were  necessary;  but  when  this  was  no  longer  possible  for  many, 
these  useful  literary  burden  bearers  were  called  into  being.  And 
while  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  were  the  first  Europeans,  as  we 
may  say,  to  compile  books  that  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  our 
dictionaries,  not  one  has  come  down  to  us,  a  misfortune  that  scholars 
have  not  ceased  to  deplore.  For  dictionaries  are  the  prime  con- 
servators of  the  knowledge  that  is  embodied  in  words,  and  though 
we  may  have  these,  if  we  have  not  the  key  to  their  meaning  they 
are  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  our  day  dictionaries  have  become  the  great  storehouses  of. 
modern  learning.  This  would  be  true  in  a  large  measure  of  one 
that  only  defined  all  the  words  belonging  to  a  single  language  spoken 
by  a  highly  civilized  people ;  yet  how  far  beyond  this  do  our  most 
extensive  dictionaries  extend.  For  one  person  to  master  the  con- 
tents of  such  a  work  is  as  impossible  as  to  count  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

When  a  nation  has  reached  that  period  in  its  development  in 
which  there  is  a  large  demand  for  books  belonging  to  the  dictionary 
class,  its  language  has  in  a  sense  reached  a  period  of  decay,  or  at 
least  of  cessation  in  growth,  though  not  necessarily  of  expansion. 
Though  the  English  and  the  French  are  almost  daily  incorporating 
and  naturalizing  foreign  words,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that 
for  this  reason  their  language  is  growing.  The  period  of  greatest 
vitality  in  a  language  is  that  which  lies  before  the  time  when  the 
need  of  dictionaries  is  felt.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  the  first  in  English  worthy  of  the  name,  has  not  been 
in  use  much  above  a  hundred  years.  The  creators  of  English 
literature  all  preceded  it,  some  of  them  finishing  their  labors  before 
the  existence  of  any  dictionary  of  their  mother  tongue.  Until  quite 
recently  the  most  extensive  works  of  this  kind  have  been  devoted  to 
foreign  languages.  The  Greek  Thesaurus  of  Stephanus,  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  issued  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  earliest  important  lexicographical  work  of  modern 
times.  The  latest  completed  edition  is  in  nine  folio  volumes,  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  original  work,  and  costs  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.      The  Latin  Lexicon  of  Forcellini,  of  which  the 
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la*t  edition  was  published  about  fifty  rears  ago.  is  in  fbar  quarto 
volumes  of  about  one  thousand  pages  each.  A  sort  of  continuation 
to  this  is  the  work  of  Du  Canjre,  embracing  medisrai  and  modern 
Latin,  of  which  the  last  complete  edition  is  in  seven  volumes.  The 
three  last  named  works  are,  however,  publishing  in  new  and  ranch 
enlarged  editions,  which  is  evidence  that  the  great  amount  of  re- 
search devoted  to  modern  lexicography  is  in  no  way  AimmUhmg 
the  interest  in  the  ancient  languages. 

The  German  dictionary  of  Sanders  contains  about  three  thousand 
quarto  pages  in  the  main  work,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  supple- 
ment nearly  half  as  extensive.  The  dictionary  began  by  Grimm 
and  continued  by  other  hands  will  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  Sanders,  but  it  is  still  a  long  way  from  completion. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  glanced  at  the  history  of  dictionaries 
and  lexicons  in  general,  we  come  now  to  consider  more  particularly, 
though  still  briefly,  those  of  our  own  tongue.  At  present,  the  French 
have  the  best  dictionary  of  a  modern  language  in  the  great  work  of 
Littre.  Its  page  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Webster  or 
Worcester  unabridged,  and  the  four  volumes  and  supplement  con- 
tain upward  of  five  thousand  pages.  This  really  stupendous  literary 
monument  is  almost  wholly  the  work  of  one  man  and  contains  sur- 
prisingly few  mistakes.  It  has  no  equal,  and  among  the  makers  of 
dictionaries  M.  Littre  stands  easily  first  An  unusual  amount  of 
intellectual  ability  has  been  employed  upon  English  dictionaries 
during  the  last  score  of  years.  Not  to  mention  the  well-known 
standards,  Webster  and  Worcester  in  their  frequent  revisions,  we 
have  the  Imperial  Dictionary  in  four  volumes  of  over  seven  hundred 
triple  column  pages  to  each.  It  has,  however,  little  independent 
value.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  two  workB  consider- 
ably more  extensive  than  the  unabridged  Webster  are  in  process  of 
preparation  in  this  country. 

Webster's  Dictionaries  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance people  attach  to  a  name.  The  unabridged  especially  has 
an  extremely  shadowy  title  to  the  name  of  Webster.  Even  this  has 
become  wholly  inadequate  to  the  highest  demands  of  modern 
scholarship;  hence  the  projected  revisions  and  enlargements  of 
which  I  have  spoken  above. 

A  very  serviceable  work  is  the  so-called  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 
now  publishing  both  in  England  and  America,  to  be  complete  in 
fourteen  volumes,  of  which  eleven  are  now  out.  The  whole  work 
will  embrace  some  five  thousand  pages  and  contain  the  definitions  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  partakes  both  of  the  nature  of  the  dictionary  and  the  encyclope- 
dia, the  design  of  the  former  being  to  define  words,  of  the  latter  to 
describe  things.  But  by  far  the  most  important  lexicographical 
work  that  has  yet  been  undertaken  for  the  English  language  is  the 
New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
A.  H.  Murray.  It  follows  closely  the  method  of  Littre,  riving  not 
only  the  present  form  and  meaning  of  every  word  in  the  language, 
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bat  also  its  obsolete  forms  and  meanings,  together  with  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  changes.  A  glance  at  the  parts  of  the  work  now 
published  leads  one  to  think  that  the  art  of  dictionary-making  can 
go  no  farther.  For  example,  we  find  fifteen  words  spelled  bob;  four- 
teen spelled  bay ;  eight  spelled  bow.  More  than  nine  columns  are 
given  to  the  discussion  of  the  word  beat ;  twelve  columns  are  devoted 
to  the  verb  be,  and  about  the  same  number  to  the  prefix  be.  Several 
other  words  receive  an  equally  full  treatment.  As  the  various  uses 
of  all  the  words  given  are  illustrated  by  quotations,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  one  man,  or  even  several,  to  do  the  necessary  reading. 
The  principle  of  co-operation  was  therefore  put  into  practice  and 
the  matter  to  be  read  distributed  among  several  hundred  persons. 
About  thirty  sub-editors  were  or  are  still  engaged  upon  parts  of  the 
work.  The  number  of  separate  works  consulted  has  thus  far  been 
more  than  five  thousand ;  but  of  course  this,  as  well  as  the  reading 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  suitable  quotations,  had  to  be  nearly  all 
done  before  any  of  the  dictionary  was  put  in  print.  One  English- 
man furnished  one  hundred  thousand  quotations ;  two  others,  thirty- 
three  and  twenty-three  thousand  each ;  one  American,  a  resident  of 
Michigan,  thirty-six  thousand,  and  one  German,  twenty  thousand. 
The  three  parts  so  far  issued,  aud  embracing  the  letters  A  and  B  as 
far  as  Boz,  nave  been  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  subsequent  parts  will  appear  more  rapidly. 
Somewhat  more  than  twenty-six  thousand  words  have  been  dealt 
with  in  these  three  issues.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  work  when 
complete  will  make  six  volumes  somewhat  larger  than  Webster's 
Unabridged.  There  are  two  or  three  thousand  teachers  in  our  State 
who  ought  to  own  this  work.  It  has  the  last  and  in  many  cases  the 
final  word  on  the  history  of  our  language.  Many  persons  will 
hesitate  to  invest  because  they  may  not  live  to  see  the  end.  Yet  the 
slowness  of  publication  makes  its  purchase  comparatively  easy. 
Almost  any  one  can  afford  an  outlay  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
per  month  and  not  feel  it,  but  a  single  outlay  of  sixty  or  seventy 
dollars  is  to  many  teachers  a  considerable  item.  Another  advantage 
arising  from  the  gradual  appearance  of  such  a  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  separate  parts  are  more  likely  to  be  carefully  examined. 
Unless  one  is  trained  to  philological  research  such  a  book  to  be  pro- 
fitable must  be  carefully  and  systematically  studied.  And  if  properly 
worked  it  is  a  mine  of  information  that  the  study  of  a  lifetime  can 
not  exhaust,  for  its  value  lies  not  only  in  what  it  contains,  but  al- 
most equally  in  what  it  suggests. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  can  learn  a  language,  either  his 
own  or  a  foreign  one,  mainly  from  the  dictionary.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  speech  than  words.  Skill  in  the  use  of  words  and  an 
accurate  comprehension  of  their  finer  shades  of  meaning  can  only 
be  acquired  from  a  careful  study  of  the  sentence.  And  it  should  be 
spoken  rather  than  written.  A  language  can  nowhere  be  mastered 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  except  where  it  grows  native,  and  there 
by  but  few.  If  it  were  possible  to  learn  thoroughly  an  exotic  lan- 
22 
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ra?f.  the  Lwmaz.i*ts  of  the  Rpniipnanre  would  amredlv  have 
*earc*d  Latin  at  well  at  tike  contemporaries  of  Cicero  and  Virgil ; 
bat  d^yrjc  \L*zi  e£oris  they  :aLed  wretchedly.  Their  Latin  was 
grajrig^ucallT  correct,  btit  lacked  sooL  Though  produced  on  the 
s*iDe  sul  ihax  grew  classic  Lane  h  was  under  other  conditions,  and 
the  li&-grrir:g  aiazifpiere  wa?  noL  The  student  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage wLl  altars  tnd  that  so  long  as  he  is  obliged  to  resort  fre- 
q^«i tly  to  the  dictionary  he  has  not  eanght  its  spirit.  True,  he 
reoal.y  begin*  with  a  vocabulary,  bat  he  needs  to  outgrow  that  as 
soon  as  possible.  Like  the  scat?  .Iding  used  tor  erecting  the  walls 
of  a  howae,  h  mar  be  di~pecsed  wiih  a  good  while  before  the  structure 
k  completed.  It  is  only  sbr  terms  of  a  more  or  kss  technical  char- 
acter t£at  the  use  of  the  dictionary  or  lexicon  never  ccanco  to  be 
proaiable,  Sj,  too,  the  history  of  words  is  always  interesting  and  al- 
ways iiL;»naj&t  to  the  student  of  any  language.  And  for  this 
reason  a  historical  dictionary  is  many  times  more  valuable  than  one 
which  gi ves  dedniii :«os  oi.lv. — Ohio  Edw&lwnal  Monthly* 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting-  of  this  Association  took  place  in  Chicago 
Seventh  mo.  lihh  to  15:h.  1>*7,  meetings  of  the  National  Council 
having  been  held  several  davs  previouslv  to  debate  a  number  of 
practical  selects,  as  "*  The  Teacher's  Tenure  of  Office/' "  The  Eflect 
of  Mental  Labor  on  Physical  Health,"  -  What  Teachers  Read/* 
etc-  A  large  eiaearlonai  exposition  was  also  offered  for  examina- 
tion before  and  daring  the  session  of  the  National  Association,  open 
freely  to  the  public.  Respecting  this  exposition,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing apt  remark : 

"*  One  particular  feature  of  the  exhibits  of  school  work  should 
attract  considerable  attention.  It  is  a  display,  but  not  a  show. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  drawings,  compositions,  and  other 
work  is  actual  daily  work  in  the  schools,  and  is  simply  placed  here 
to  represent  every -day  results  that  under  similar  circumstances  can 
be  produced  in  any  school/" 

A  paper  on  "  The  Teacher's  Tenure  of  Office,"  by  E.  E.  Higbee, 
State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  commenting  on  the  evil  of 
frequent  change  of  teachers  in  schools  through  the  country,  gave  the 
following  beautiful  picture  of  the  ideal  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
so  little  known  in  district  schools: 

**  But  serious  as  is  the  injury  to  the  teachers,  still  more  serious  is  it 
to  the  taught,  and  especially  so  in  their  ethical  development.  That 
moral  culture  which  is  gained  by  mutual  trials  and  cares  and 
sympathies  and  affections — the  endearing  and  ennobling  sentiments 
which  grow  out  of  a  long-continued  relation  of  master  and  disciple, 
the  force  of  which  enters  and  abides  in  the  life  through  all  our 
years,  is  almost  entirely  lost,  because  our  teachers  are  perpetually 
changing.  Year  by  year  these  teachers  come  and  go,  and  gain  but 
a  transient  acquaintance  with  their  pupils  as  they  hurry  by.    They 
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stay  not  with  the  children  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  their  whole 
family  life,  or  conversant  with  their  temperaments  and  habits. 
They  abide  not  with  the  pupils  as  long  tried  and  revered  guides  (in 
parentum  loco),  the  power  of  whose  guardianship  of  love  grows 
mightier  from  year  to  year.  They  vanish  from  view  so  quickly  as 
to  leave  no  clustering  reminiscences  for  maturing  childhood  to 
gather  and  profit  by  the  delight  thereof.  Their  life  and  thought 
and  high  purpose  have  had  no  time  to  enter  the  child's  soul,  and 
fill  its  depths  with  high  hopes  and  aspirations." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  teachers  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  l?th,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  welcoming  the 
many  thousand  guests,  probably  the  largest  gathering  of  teachers 
ever  known.  After  the  opening  of  the  meeting  by  the  President, 
William  E.  Sheldon,  addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  city,  the  President  of  its  Board  of  Education,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  its  public  schools,  and  the  County  Superintendent,  and  these 
were  responded  to  by  William  E.  Sheldon.  Then  the  introductory 
address  was  spoken  by  Richard  Edwards,  State  Superintendent  of 
Illinois,  on  "  The  Problem  of  To-Day."  He  made  a  rapid  survey 
of  history,  with  its  showing  of  the  different  subjects  occupying  the 
attention  of  nations,  and  concluded  with  telling  that  the  problem  of 
to-day  is  education,  on  which  more  thought  and  labor  are  expended 
in  this  nineteenth  century  than  ever  before. 

In  the  meeting  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  papers  were  presented 
on  the  "  The  Psychological  and  Pedagogical  Value  of  the  Modern 
Methods  of  Elementary  Culture,"  this  subject  being  divided,  and 
different  gentlemen  having  prepared  addresses  on  "  The  Socratic 
Element,"  "  The  Objective  Element,"  etc.  A  few  extracts  may  give 
a  little  idea  of  the  views  presented : 

"  I  note,  first,  that  the  psychological  value  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  pedagogical  value.  I  understand  that  a  method  may  be 
correct  in  the  main  features  of  its  psychological  theory  and  vet  fail 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  school-room  by  sufficiently  ingenious  devices. 
Good  and  bad  pedagogical  methods  may  be  connected  with  theoret- 
ically sound  psychology,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  other  than 
good  methods  can  be  founded  on  it.  Correct  psychology  ought  to 
iead  to  correct  pedagogical  methods." — W.  T.  Harris. 

"By  the  Socratic  element,  then,  we  mean  that  method  by  which 
the  teacher  calls  out  the  original  thought  activity  of  the  pupil.  It 
requires  very  great  skill  to  do  this,  not  merely  knowledge,  but  skill 
and  power.  As  the  mind  acts  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  perceive 
the  significance  of  its  action,  to  interpret  it  properly,  and  to  apply 
that  sort  of  help  and  guidance  which  is  needed,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  its  best  finish.  Here,  then,  the  teacher  is  able  to  exert  the 
most  vitalizing  force  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil." — Professor  J.  W. 
Stearns,  Wis. 

The  Objective  Element : 

"  The  activity  required  by  school  exercises  is  that  which  produces 
knowledge  and  a  right  development  of  the  faculties.     To  occasion 
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this  activity,  appropriate  objects  and  subjects  of  thought  must  be 
presented  to  the  learner's  mind." — John  W.  Dickenson,  Mass. 

After  these  expositions  of  the  theories  of  teaching,  the  prac- 
tical application  was  takeu  up  by  several  educators  speaking  on 
methods  of  questioning  and  on  stated  examinations. 

On  the  14th  the  general  subject  was  "  The  Means  and  Ends  of 
Culture  to  be  Provided  for  the  American  People  Beyond  the  Ordi- 
nary School  Period."  On  this  subject  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  talked  im- 
pressively, and  A.  P.  Marble  and  T.  J.  Morgan  treated  two  import- 
ant factors  of  this  adult  education  in  substance  as  follows : 

ALBERT  P.  MARBLE,  PH.   D. 

Evening  Schools. 

I. 

These  schools  are  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  appren- 
tice schools.    They  supplement  the  day  schools. 

II. 
They  are  designed  for  persons  of  both  Bexes,  fifteen  years  old  or 
more.  They  furnish  the  opportunity  for  children  who  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  school  before  they  have  acquired  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  study  profitably  by  themselves — where  they  may  receive 
sufficient  instruction  to  enable  them  to  use  the  library  to  advantage, 
and  thus  become  self-taught. 

III. 
These  schools  also  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  our  im- 
ported fellow-citizens,  whose  early  opportunities  were  scant,  and  for 
foreigners  of  other  tongues  settling  with  us  to  learn  our  language. 

IV. 

It  should  not  be  the  aim  to  so  expand  these  schools  as  to  make 
them  as  exteusive  as  the  day  schools — a  sort  of  ghostly  school 
system,  masquerading  by  night,  the  shadow,  the  echo  of  the  day 
schools. 

V. 

Study  is  work ;  and  children  who  work  by  day  ought  to  sleep  by 
night.  These  institutions  ought  not  to  entice  from  school  young 
children  with  the  delusion  that  they  can  work  by  day  and  study  by 
night — for,  in  this  case,  the  education  will  be  a  failure,  the  wort 
will  be  poor,  and  the  child  will  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  rest  and 
grow. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  public  should  supply  college 
training  by  night  to  all  who  think  they  want  it.  Thepublic should 
not  attempt  to  provide  everything  for  everybody.  The  theory  of 
our  government  is,  to  let  people  have  a  chance  to  help  themselves, 
and  this  applies  to  schools  as  well  as  trades. 
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GENERAL  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN. 

The  Public  School   and  Library. 

There  are  more  than  five  thousand  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  with  over  twenty  million  volumes.  What  relation  should 
subsist  between  these  and  the  public  schools  ?  They  are  mutually  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  should  supplement  each  other.  The 
schoolteachers  should  take  pains  to  awaken  a  desire  for  reading- 
books,  should  suggest  what  books  to  read,  and  give  hints  as  to 
methods  of  reading.  They  should  make  frequent  visits  to  the  public 
library  with  their  pupils,  explain  to  them  the  organization  and  clas- 
sification of  books.  They  should  read  to  their  students  portions  of 
interesting  books,  listen  to  reports  of  their  reading,  and  assign 
topics  requiring  examination  of  books  to  be  found  in  the  public 
library. 

The  library  should  be  supplied  with  duplicates,  or  sets  of  such 
books  as  the  schools  can  use.  Reference  lists  should  be  made  out 
for  the  use  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools  who  have  topics  to  in- 
vestigate or  essays  to  write.  Every  public  library  should  have  its 
pedagogical  alcove,  into  which  should  be  gathered  the  best  educa- 
tional literature.  Thus  working  together  toward  a  common  end — 
public  culture — the  public  school  and  the  public  library  may  help 
each  other,  and  together  secure  what  is  utterly  unattainable  by 
either  working  alone. 

On  the  last  day, "  Manual  Training  "  was  ably  discussed  by  Francis 
A.  Walker,  A.  A.  Miner,  John  M.  Ordway,  and  others,  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  among  which  the  following  is  most  impor- 
tant : 

That  the  lines  of  growth  along  which  our  school  system  should 
develop  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  A  more  general  study  of  the  philosophy  of  education.  2.  An 
extension  of  the  strictly  professional  training  in  Normal  Schools. 

3.  A  more  complete  divorcement  of  school  officers  from  politics. 

4.  Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  school  officers,  superintendents, 
and  teachers.  5.  The  extension,  wherever  practicable,  into  rural 
districts  of  expert  school  superintendence.  6.  A  more  stable  tenure 
of  office.  7.  The  extension  of  the  school  year  and  the  increase  of 
teachers'  wages  in  rural  districts.  8.  The  adoption  of  some  plan 
whereby  meritorious  teachers  after  long  service  may  be  honorably  re- 
tired. 9.  The  passage  of  laws  where  necessary  to  secure  attendance  at 
the  public  school  of  all  persons  of  school  age  who  are  deficient  in  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education.  10.  The  increase  of  public 
libraries  and  the  establishment  of  a  closer  relation  between  them 
and  the  schools.  11.  The  fostering  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
application  of  its  spirit  and  methods  into  the  lower  primary  grades. 
12.  The  recognition  of  the  value  of  industrial  art.  13.  A  more 
earnest  attention  not  only  to  instruction  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
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p>$  .if  s^ralty.  b:n  a^o  V/  a  earer*!  ^*-^r  -^  prr*j»  ia  wxil 
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Ii  th*  a**?di;pk  \*  ttarzzsea  ieli  2s  tae  a±en»:n.  but  ib- 
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FORESTS  AXD  RAINFALL. 

Tb%  tsstp*  of  decayed  Te^ecatSto  which  o&tch  the  ground 
y^fZA&zs.  it**  rarest  is  'A  eoos>iezah>  thickness.  On  top  it  '  ■■■■■■»■ 
aiv.-retiysr  if  th*  decayed  a^it*.  branches,  az>i  leaves,  bat  h  shades 
d  vw*wtrd  \zta  *Hi=ary  dark-col:  red  soil  at  the  depth  of  a few  feet 
fr.rz.  the  surface.  Tii*.  the  decay  a:oe  of  the  forest,  lies  between 
the  v.cghs  of  the  air  acd  the  bracrhes  cf  the  roots.  In  it  go  oa  the 
m  a*z  i~  >:rxant  acd.r.*  wh::-h  rake  place  ir  oar  forests — actions  which 
are.:*  the  his^:ry  cf  land  aci  sea.  We  shall  therefore  hare  to  cae- 
siier  h  in  a  so=«ewhai  pa;r.-tak:-.g  way.  The  most  evident  effect  of 
this  sheet  ;f  decaying  wool,  a^d  e>j=b  which  feeds  on  the  decay,  is 
oc  tie  rarrfali  oft::e  reg::a  wkichis  rrranileg.  When,  after  a  season  of 
dr  ti^  a  ecp:;u*  raii  falls  ~p:>n  this  spongy  mass,  the  water  is  for 
a  l:ng  tirae  aheorted  in  the  i-tersdees,  and  does  not  flow  to  the 
river?.  Even  in  tiises  of  very  heavy  rais  the  water  is  slowly  yielded 
to  the  streams :  after  a  dry  p*ri_d  of  many  weeks  this  sponge  retains 
a  g»i  share  of  water.  A  like  ac  :-cm  of  rain  falling  on  tilled 
fa.  is  or  prairies  slips  quickly  away  to  the  rivers,  and  thence  to  the 
sea.  Tne  £rs  result  is,*  that  "when  the  land  is  destitute  of  forests  it 
she* Is  water  like  h  >u=e  roots,  breeding  floods  after  very  considerable 
rain,  while  in  the  forests  the  rain  is  only  slowly  yielded  to  the 
streams. 

A  second  and  less  evi  tent  result  of  the  spongy  character  of  the 
fore?:  bed  is  that,  by  hindering  the  escape  of  the  rainwater  to  the 
rivers,  it  increases  the  actual  rainfall  of  the  country.  To  see  the 
nature  and  importance  of  this  action,  we  most  torn  aside  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  origin  of  the  rain  which  hills  upon  the  land. 
The  original  source  of  this  water-supply  is  the  sea,  which  sends  into 
the  lands  a  tolerably  regular  annual  store  of  moisture.  When 
this  falls  as  rain  or  snow,  either  of  two  things  may  happen — the 
water  may  go  away  directly  to  the  sea.  or  it  may  return  to  the  atmos- 
phere as  vapor  to  he  again  precipitated  as  rain.  The  chance  of  its 
re-en  vaporation  is  determined  by  the  speed  with  which  it  flows  to  the 
streams.  From  a  treeless  regi  :>n  it  rapidly  escapes ;  in  an  extensive 
of  virgin  forest  it  may  again  and  again  pass  from  earth  to  air  and 
from  air  to  earth. 

The  columns  of  vapor  which  is  times  of  summer  rain  may  be 
seen  ascending  from  every  ereat  wood  afibrd  visible  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  forests  on  rainfall.    Tbev  also  mav  show  the  observer 
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some  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  of  atmospheric  circulation. 
In  a  summer  rain-shower  the  air  above  the  trees  becomes  much 
cooler  than  it  is  in  the  recesses  below  their  tents  of  foliage.  This 
heated  air  within  the  woods  seeks  to  rise,  and  escapes  in  great 
columns  wherever  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  branches ;  as  soon 
as  it  attains  the  cooler  level  above,  the  moisture  is  condensed  and 
the  air,  before  transparent,  becomes  charged  with  steam.  To 
.replace  this  ascending  air,  a  broad  ^current  drifts  toward  the  emerg- 
ing streams  of  vapor,  commonly  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  forest, 
where  the  air,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  site,  is  cooler  than  in 
the  lower  levels. 

This  repeated  passage  of  the  moisture  from  earth  to  cloud  and 
from  cloud  to  earth  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  force  which  the 
rain  applies,  in  its  falling  drops,  to  the  earth's  surface,  but  the  rank 
vegetation  protects  the  surface  from  the  erosion  which  it  would  other- 
wise bring  about.  Even  the  forest-clad  hill-sides  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  where  the  soil  lies  on  declivities  of  great  steepness,  suffer 
little  wear  as  long  as  their  natural  protection  is  left  to  them.  But 
as  soon  as  they  are  stripped  of  their  garment  of  wood  which  has 
been  upon  the  region  ever  since,  in  the  far-off  ages,  they  came  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  they  wear  with  great  rapidity.  The  erosion 
is  limited,  as  long  as  they  are  forest-clad,  to  the  stream  beds,  and 
there  is  hindered  by  the  innumerable  obstacles  of  the  fallen  trees  and 
entangled  driftwood.  The  brooks  which  are  strong  enough  t6  clear 
their  beds  and  cut  into  the  earth  and  rock  are  few  in  number ;  we 
may  often,  on  the  flatter  ground,  find  tracts  of  a  square  mile  or 
more  in  area  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  stream  that  ever  assails 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  forest  mat  is 
removed,  the  surface  becomes  seamed  with  channels;  they  often, 
on  the  deforested  surface,  increase  one  hundred  fold  in  their  length, 
and  more  than  that  measure  in  their  destructive  power.  Relieved 
of  all  restraint  from  fallen  timber  or  the  close-knit  roots  which  en- 
mesh the  earth,  they  sweep  the  precious  soil  away  toward  the  sea. 
In  a  single  day  a  tilled  field  may  lose  from  its  surface  more  soil  than 
would  be  taken  from  it  in  a  ceritury  of  its  forest  state'. — From 
"  Forests  of  North  America"  by  Professor  N.  8.  Skaler,  in  Scribner's 
Magazine  for  May. 


"  Reading  without  expression  is  like  music  without  sound."  If 
your  pupils  are  reading  in  a  jog-trot  tone,  be  sure  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  what  they  read.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  get  the 
thought.  Maybe  the  reading  is  too  hard  for  them.  Try  something 
easier.  Gradually  increase  in  difficulty.  Print  lessons  on  the 
blackboard,  or  on  papers,  if  there  are  not  enough  easy  ones  in  the 
books.  Convince  yourself  that  reading  without  expression  is  not 
reading  at  all,  and  you  will  not  be  satisfied  to  allow  in  your  school 
any  such  vocal  gymnastics  as  may  be  heard  issuing  from  many 
school-rooms  in  this  and  other  States. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY  BY  YOUNG  MEN. 

In  the  Sunss  Cross  Dr.  J.  F.  Adams  takes  the  ground  that  botany, 
so  far  from  being  "  one  of  the  ornamental  branches  "  of  education 
"  suitable  enough  for  young  ladies  and  effeminate  youths/'  ought  to 
be  ranked  as  "  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  manly  of  studies.'* 
He  gives  the  four  following  reasons,  supporting  them  by  detailed 
argument  : 

"  The  study  of  botany  is  an  admirable  mental  discipline.  Any 
education  is  defective  which  includes  no  training  in  the  scientific 
method  of  study ;  that  is,  in  developing  the  powers  of  careful, 
minute  observation  and  comparison  in  some  departments  of  nature. 
By  this  means  is  acquired  the  habit  of  investigation,  or  the  seeking 
out  of  nature's  mysteries  by  the  use  of  one's  one  senses,  instead  of 
trusting  wholly  to  the  observations  of  others.  This  method  of  study 
may  be  learned  through  any  branch  of  science ;  but  botany  pre- 
sents this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  pursued  with  less  inconvenience 
and  with  less  expense  than  any  other. 

"  The  study  of  botany  promotes  physical  development  The  bo- 
tanical student  must  be  a  walker;  and  his  frequent  tramps  must 
harden  his  muscles  and  strengthen  his  frame.  He  must  strike  off 
across  the  fields,  penetrate  the  woods  to  their  secret  depths,  scram- 
ble through  swamps,  and  climb  the  hills.  The  fact  that  he  walks 
with  an  earnest  purpose  gives  a  zest  to  these  rambles ;  and  he  comes 
home  proud  and  happy  from  his  successful  search  for  botanical 
treasures,  with  a  keen  appetite,  and  an  invigorated  body  and 
mind. 

"  The  study  of  botany  is  of  great  practical  utility.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial preparation  for  several  important  pursuits.  The  physician  and 
pharmacist  need  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  plants 
which  are  used  as  medicines ;  and  if  this  knowledge  is  not  acquired 
in  early  life  the  opportunity  never  afterward  presents  itself.  For 
the  protection  of  our  rapidly  dwindling  forests,  the  services  of  many 
skilled  foresters  will  soon  be  required ;  and  the  forester  must  be  a 
practical  botanist 

"  The  study  of  botany  is  a  source  of  lifelong  happiness.  Whatever 
may  be  one's  station  or  pursuit  in  life,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  an 
intellectual  hobby  which  will  afford  agreeable  and  elevating  occu- 

fation  in  all  leisure  hours.  Botany  is  one  of  the  best  of  hobbies, 
t  can  be  studied  out-of-doors  from  early  spring  till  the  snow  falls ; 
and  even  in  winter  there  is  plenty  to  be  done  in  the  analysis  of 
dried  specimens  and  the  care  of  the  herbarium. 

"  For  these  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  botany  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  those  elements  which  conduce  to  a  vigorous  mind  and 
body  and  a  robust  character.  It  is  therefore  pre-eminently  a  manly 
study,  and  an  invaluable  part  of  a  young  man's  education.  ^  The 
student  may  rest  assured  that  the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  it  are 
well  spent,  for  the  result  will  be  to  make  him  a  wiser,  stronger,  more 
useful,  and  happier  man." 


,   *JS^ 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 

Ivory  from  Potatoes. — A  substance  resembling  ivory,  of  creamy 
whiteness  aud  great  hardness,  is  made  from  good  potatoes,  washed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  boiled  in  the  same  solution  until  they 
become  solid  and  dense.  They  are  then  washed  free  from  the  acid 
and  slowly  dried.  This  ivory  can  be  dyed,  turned,  and  made  useful 
in  many  ways. — Scientific  American. 

Boiling  Ozone. — The  liquefaction  of  all  the  ordinary  gases  has 
now  been  accomplished  by  cold  and  pressure.  When  thus  liquefied 
they  behave  like  other  liquids,  while  kept  intensely  cold.  Liquid 
oxygen,  for  instance,  when  allowed  to  become  heated  from  a  lower 
temperature  to  — 181°  C.  ( — 293.8°  P. !),  under  normal  atmospheric 
pressure,  boils  and  passes  rapidly  into  ordinary  oxygen  gas. 

The  London  Lancet  gives  the  following  in  relation  to  ozone: 
"This  curious  substance — the  nature  of  which  was  so  long  a  mys-  . 
tery — is  now  becoming  well  known  to  us.  Ozone  is  a  denser  form 
of  oxygen.  In  the  concentrated  state,  it  is  a  powerful  irritant  poi- 
son, and  it  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  with  explosion  and  with 
ev6lution  of  heat,  and  exerting  a  most  powerful  action  on  oxidi- 
zable  materials.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  known  that  it 
liquefies  under  the  influence  of  combined  cold  and  pressure.  The 
liquid  is  indigo  blue,  and  its  vapor  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state 
has  a  color  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  an  Italian  sky. 
Dr.  Olszewski  has  now  succeeded  in  liquefying  it  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  by  exposing  it  to  the  intense  cold  of  boiling 
oxygen  ( — 181°  C).  When  cautiously  heated  the  liquid  began  to 
evaporate,  and  when  heated  to  — 106°  C.  it  entered  into  active 
ebullition.    It  is  a  very  dangerous  substance  to  work  with." 

Preserving  Telegraph  Poles. — A  simple  method  of  treating 
wood  with  preservative  solutions  is  employed  in  Norway  for  tele- 
graph poles.  After  the  poles  are  set  in  place  a  man  goes  from  one 
to  another  with  an  auger  and  bores  a  hole  in  each,  beginning  at  a 
point  about  two  feet  above  the  ground  and  boring  obliquely  down- 
ward at  as  small  an  angle  as  possible  with  the  axis  of  the  post  until 
the  auger  reaches  the  centre  of  the  stick.  The  hole  should  be  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  in  telegraph  poles  of  ordinary  size  will  hold 
easily  four  to  five  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  put  into 
itin  the  form  of  coarsely  powdered  crystal,  and  the  opening  stopped 
with  a  plug.  It  is  found  that  the  crystals  disappear  slowly,  so  that 
every  three  or  four  months  the  charge  must  be  renewed ;  while  the 
wood  both  above  and  below  the  auger  hole,  even  to  the  very  top  of 
the  pole,  gradually  assumes  the  greenish  tint  due  to  the  presence  of 
copper  in  the  pores. — Scientific  American. 
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The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of  light,  are  colorless  when 
unbroken. — Longfellow. 


i:  i.  r  ;*-n  ->-  \..  ;■!  *  -t.~ -"--*■  r  ii^r^^s.  ^a^  n:  tc*-  *  *  * 
1  t-ir  >  iitt  •  -~r.t  »i  *•.  v*  :.:Lr  i_~;  — "  *u  inJjira.  :»?rw«*«s:  i2>£ 
vr*  ir'  vn.  Uii  •▼•-i  ~»  *  *  *  *  "'t  " ■  rr  nr^  i»rc  n>»  i*:w-2r 
*r.ii*r  v  rtei  r  *■  r'-i.n  i  iiir  *~?-t&  if  n&  rmi  ib-a.  if  y:« 
*<•*■  v,  *a»-  u»»Ta  t  ---**  1.  i.ijjL.'-^i  t; ..»*»  j  ilt.  j*»x  t:cj:  riii  it 
-"*-y  u.die'i  r  a-  T^r-^j.  ji  n*^n.  cy  zi*t  ***3&rj  jl  3%a.~_  Ar.i  if. 
4^'r^r  tjh.;  ^..i-r  ->r  •  ♦:— i^t  •*  it  *-^  -m;  La»Mr  a  *>:*!  of  com- 
v.-*-.  a  v*  r-;r  '^:*  ia*ly  -U-  ur'Ui..*  a^ir- :»Li  o*l.  er-ery  ii»eL  >f 
~ti*  Tty  -.:**:  u.n*-  b?  Tti.  i»  n*£  «»zai-L.  tti.t-- ~r;r  wield  become 
a*  litvri.  v*  7  a  i*  i-r-r.  <ry  i?  Vi  "^i*  T:«ir?«r_  V:«*-_  ff  -rx;  were  re- 
vi  r*-  v.  r-s*a-_  wl. .-  '-i*  1UT.VT-&VIA.  y.*s  v:il_£  Lit*  r-end  ti*e 
^.•in*-y  i.  ^t .  rii:  till  iih:  r^v  *  ^.:n  i  xt«i»?L2*_  Grre  to  children 
*.a  y  ^i^-  :i.»j:u-^_;l*  :a.   i_.-fc  «ry — iix  ii.  r-im  if-ifs*  9«ri:«iis.  bat 

!i  j^liT-lJ.  jnxji    *1£L7.rj£+    ZiVtr^Zjr  \-F*~  ZJ*  j'lLZ  ZLl£TTals  Ol   dull 

fci«-  u*sk.*j  ii»*x — mil  i*'  rr  ▼-__  i«s»?:«nit  i:  ir.~cz  a  sxory  or  a 
**r>*»  *x  iz,.T**  a*:-_rir:L-  *:  *cu£y  *Zii  ***y  ^o  remember.  For 
z^*r±zfjt-  J^n^ri'j^L  3-*r \rj  tl.^it.  :*  wrzr.<zL  ii  s^izle  s^:*ries.  uoder 
**- vt  it^b'j*  hi  ~^j*&zz  *•  Tihr  F.-v:  V-^xrt  :f  C»:nnr*u<,""  "The  Set- 
t-^^i**^*  :if  -Tl.ti»«:-"^2.*"  ~Ti>*  ^"-rj  :?:  hh:  Mat-^:w*t."  "The  Life 
ii'i  AiT^Lt^-**  -r  7  u.  ^mi^."  A  M»:i  aLn£iAr  to  ihi5  was  put 
zl-'.  -j  *:*!!>■.•-.  «^t*tL  j*irt  Lir.  **  a  «cpj  j«L*iL^rT  reaiier.  The 
'-i-i^c  uit  ict*r  i*i^.;-^ir  c  t^»  «r:  w^l  x«fcT2&  ererr  week.  Each 
cLz-^ok1  i*  a  «i>r7  s..r.:.-^:i?:  ii  r>rj£.  T-fj  read  it  over  a  number 
'A  z~~~-  ;r  ^i*  i^fc-.i^r  r^»ia  h  v.-  tb^^  az.i  then  they  are  asked 
t;  V:-l  :•-*:  s:  rr.  "A'n:  ic-t  i:»5*  s;c  rf=jc-L\«er  another  does,  and 
*:-i  ::  r.t*  t_  j:»^iL  rr"rHrw-r.i.  ir.-r  iz:  a  r-rrr  spiriied  manner,  they 
Hz  i;*z,  az.i  it:c  ::  :»-i  ii  tirir  :-ws  way.  It  thus  becomes  not 
c:>  ai  izj-jsrzxzz-z  L^v.rj-  b-t  a  irTj  pr^f^bie  language  lesson. 


Tb*rre  are  two  wiy?  ..f  s-iyirz  hksory  by  topics-  The  first  is  to 
take  the  dirfrrreor  «-«&;*•:-»  a*  :b*:y  €»:-rae  in  the  book,  until  a  certain 
r^ri-i  or  eioea  k  c:»=.p".*-:e»i.  Bat  by  the  second  we  follow  one 
*  jo>c-t  u j  Ute  ead  tyrf.re  lakiLz  anoiher.  For  instance,  on  reading 
th*:  scotch  war  in  E/iward  L  ;:^jw  the  thread  of  that  war  through 
Edward*  II  and  IIL  pa^iii^  over  all  other  subjects.  On  reading 
the  Ite^jrmau^n,  its  ris*  in  Hri^ry  VIII,  its  progress  in  Edward  VI, 
the  r#>;orauon  of  Ca:h:.".:ebm  in  Mary,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  Elizabeth,  are  ma-ie  an  unbroken  study.  The  im- 
portance of  concentrating  the  mind  on  one  subject  until  it  is  mas- 
tered, and  the  distraction  of  takicg  up  several  before  any  of  them 
are  understood,  need  no  argument- 
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BOOK  NOTICE. 

Gilman's  Historical  Readers.    By  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A. 

I.  The  Discovery   and  Exploration  of  America.     One 
volume.    128  pages.    Price,  36  cents. 

II.  The  Colonization  of  America.    One  volume.    160  pages. 
Price,  48  cents. 

III.  The  Making  op  the  American  Nation.    One  volume. 
192  pages.    Price,  60  cents.    Interstate  Publishing  Company. 

The  purpose  of  the  three  numbers  of  Oilman's  Historical  Readers 
now  given  to  the  public  is  to  present  to  the  minds  of  the  youngest 
readers,  in  schools  and  families,  a  simple  and  clear  account  of  the 
growth  of  our  nation  and  of  the  events  that  preceded  its  birth  on 
the  continent  of  America.  They  are  adapted  for  use  either  as 
readers  or  as  first  text-books  in  history,  being  based  upon  the  works 
of  the  latest  and  best  historical  students.  It  has  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  to  exhibit  causes  and  results  rather  than  to  give 
the  intricate  details  of  American  history.  The  causes  of  the  war 
have  been  given,  and  their  important  results ;  but  the  writer  does 
not  linger  among  the  accounts  of  battles,  either  in  colonial  times, 
when  the  Indian  was  the  foe  encountered,  nor  in  Revolutionary 
days,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  England  fought  the  Anglo-Saxon 
of  the  New  World,  nor  in  the  more  recent  conflict,  when  Ameri- 
can brethren  met  in  sorrow  on  different  sides  of  a  struggle  from 
which,  however,  the  nation  came  forth  more  "  noble  and  puissant " 
than  ever.  Peace,  and  not  war,  is  the  subject  of  the  Readers — pa- 
triotism and  not  sectionalism. 

These  books,  with  their  simple,  easy  style,  and  the  very  interest- 
ing facts  they  relate,  are  well  adapted  for  just  such  teaching  of 
history  as  Edward  Lancaster  recommends  in  the  extracts  printed 
in  our  present  number.  The  first  one,  on  the  Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration of  America,  is  a  delightful  book  for  quite  little  children, 
fitted  to  accompany  their  early  lessons  in  geography.  Some  of  its 
chapters  are  headed  as  follows : — How  Sailors  Searched  the  Seas ; 
Printing  Books  and  Learning  from  Them  ;  A  Young  Man  from 
Italy ;  What  the  Young  Man  Thought  about  the  World.  No.  2, 
on  the  Colonization  of  America,  gives  graphic  word  pictures  of  the 
old  colonial  days.  And  No.  3,  The  Making  of  the  American  Nation, 
tells  our  country's  story  very  plainly  and  entertainingly  in  the 
main,  but  with  a  few  inaccuracies,  the  most  important  oi  which  to 
us  is  the  statement;  on  page  64,  respecting  Revolutionary  days,  that 
"  The  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  took  up  arms."  Some  members  of 
the  Society  did,  no  doubt,  but  not  with  the  approval  of  their  Church. 
Arthur  Gilman  appears  favorable  to  Friends  and  to  peace,  and  those 
parents  and  teachers  amoug  us  who  place  his  books  in  their  chil- 
dren's hands  can  correct  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Society's  con- 
sistent opposition  to  all  war. 


.& 


Tii*  5  '.jiTJii.  fnm  lie  rzrr»si2  arm.Ter  *zr  -it*  -Ifwfniomi  .J.*  •*>- 
f»sy  -fr   F-tv*.  h£lt  i&tt'*  zaz-Lj  in.  *agw^  :o  **  H.  K.**  "  j^er» 

-  fij*w:rj  s  p c^ie*: r:  17 vavt:  t. g  "-y«naizt?s.     Ben  k»:ry-  s*  snt- 

*r*r  *xv»n.tL»^i^si  j.  r:T*niir  wnixr.«i-  xji^zur?     A  reeect  appZi- 

eacr.a  5;r  fi:z tr  iuis  zj  a  rriz^maa.  zr  C&32»5a  wso  h  wrirmz 

■:a  1^*  fn'.^iz  j**i  is*  v.  *:ca**  jlt^^t jrizina  w-Ji  zhtt  ab:Te  result. 

*  iMtuiiii  J*  3Laf    V     i*T»    *ti!i5e*s£^T  23?f  lii£  J*mBt£zL  method. 

^iitr  is  ia  *azA  irrfei'feti  "-y  **flb*.  £^CA3i!it.  aari  poverty,  and  yet  she 
'urn  i»:c  t«**?n  ^iccitc  fr~ca  i—~bSfO-. 

•Hawaii  raises!  v.  iri^  IJirJai  -i^i  ziT*ierwiis  is  called  the 
"  rLz~  1  z€  Gicttzsz '  v.  z«:«ees&  isa:  k'-irSiaL.  Ben  other  nations, 
rlrjfcji  :f  Tr  r .uii.  *•»?*  r^iiT^;  5:r!ui  tz*  axaexaiko.  Switaer- 
lui.i  ias  z*z  wars  :c  b±r  iwa  az>i  rsis  >*r  >£!•*  srliaers  to  the  Pope 
ai-I  xb*rs.  Rzz  r-»r  Mi3*lhy  as  grctraayed  by  ibe  great  powers. 
Tbe  2r*ihz«:cg  a*  *:  Six  Mar^>:  are  -list.  Tbey  do  no*  prove  that 
acy  Z7*as  pewy  reel- i  *t"«  wt: i:«n  12*  trails  :ca!  armaments,  ex- 
pire* a?  y:c  rea*:c  fr.a  iz*  <rra~  *3  *h*  gran.  The  force  of  the 
a^r  mrri=f*£i »  jssseasd  by  *i*£  act  ^1:  tae  janii  Scats  difler  in 
sea*  es%zLiLJLs  of  pt^siiia.  r%L&d?:as.s&i  eaakracser  6vm  the  large. 

•  Wh-n  k  **e»ir»i  i>  rcTzzfX  axaiii^i  :-c  tae  prartkabilitr  of 
->  a»r  2gc^y?ig  ::  —ztrziziiczL  drS-c^aes  k  that  America 


az>i  Fr.r.ar.j  rrr  ib*  «stp«™«ii.  je»if^r  osf  *a  eatablkiuB^  a  High 
Gicrt  'if  Arohra^f.c  aci  in«iir  £>  =^isal  'fearrai—rnU  in  which 
otber  tta»:-cH  *i«:cli  be  i^.Thai  %:  ;  X2_  *  Ix  cannot  he  done.9  If  eon 
be  *i#%t-  Trr  n.  If  QirisriM  na^:«&  at  aZ  commensiiTate  with 
Chisa  ia  pn  w»r  w:tl  i  de=fic^;mse  lie  pcafCeabLlitr  0/  peace  prin- 
cf rks  5jt  ic^s^r^  is  wodd  rem>:Te wkat  k probablT  the  greatest 
ob«eni:«  t»:-  C^rigdar.hx  a^:<^  izzsLLrsmi  Chinamen,  vix^  that  the 
nad-:o5  wi::h  sa>i  ibaa  ^ilaS'i-aaLras  i>  a-x  >>berthe  principles  of 
their  H>>  B>k  orrbe  co—Bar>i?  rf  Je*o$  Oirii    They  fight." 

To  eodeaTor  to  answer  EL  K/f  queries  with  any  degree  of 
thcrDcrhEeas  wodi  rehire  a  very  great  amount  of  original 
research,  an>i  in  many  o^ber  lamgcaees  than  our  own.  The 
inquirer  will  n*:<  fkii  «•>  n^>i  the  erkieace  of  the  existence  of 
Doo-reskcaci  focies,  as  in  ibe  case  of  the  Catharists,  Paulicians, 
Schwenckieii^r.  acd  otbers.  bet  they  will  simply  be  those  of 
relizi:<cs  a^regaiioos  of  in-iiTio^ak,.  b-x  comprising  at  the  same 
time  a  poliiii1*!  cc-i^m^^iry.  scca\  a*  was  that  of  Pennsylvania 
daring  its  peace  peri-^i  of  seriecty  years.  It  was  the  testimony 
of  a  pcblici??  of  so  exxensre  research  as  Charles  Sumner,  that 
-To  William  Peon  belrcss  tie  disdncrion.  destined  to  brighten 
as  men  advanced  in  virn*e,  of  £ra  in  human  history  establishing 
the  Law  of  Love  as  a  role  of  condcet  in  the  intercourse  of  nations/' 
I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  in  re-examining  the  peace  essay 
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published  by  John  Smith  (he  who  married  the  daughter  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice James  Logan)  in  answer  to  Gilbert  Tennant's  sermon  on  "  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war/'  to  find  that  he  does  not  bring  forward  the 
facts  as  connected  with  the  peaceful  administration  of  Penn's  pro- 
vince. This  (rare)  essay  was  written  in  1747,  when  the  party 
clamorous  for  co-operation  in  warlike  measures  with  the  other 
colonies  was  nearly  in  the  ascendant.  Some  of  the  facts  are  collated 
in  S.  M.  Janney's  little  book.  Peace  Principles  Exemplified  in  the 
Early  History  of  Pennsylvania,  but  they  throw  little  light  on  H. 
K.'s  queries.  J,  W.  L 


ITEMS. 


— Bryn  Mawr  College. — The  College  closed  its  second  academic 
year  on  the  10th  of  Sixth  month  last.  The  enrolment  of  students 
for  the  year  was  sixty-three,  of  whom  four  held  fellowships,  and 
five  others  were  graduates.  The  final  examinations  gave  evidence 
that  the  cheerful,  persistent  study  of  the  year  had  produced  very 
satisfactory  results  in  widened  knowledge  and  greater  visor  in  master- 
ing difficulties.  Except  some  temporary  fatigue,  the  health  of  the 
students  was  excellent,  and  as  they  scattered  to  their  homes  or  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  America,  the  sentiment  among  them  was,  that 
the  year  had  been  a  very  pleasant  and  fruitful  one. 

Pour  appointments  to  fellowships  for  the  year  1887-88  have  been 
made  as  follows :  In  Greek,  Helen  L.  Lovell,  B.  A.,  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Michigan ;  in  Biology,  Marcella  J.  O'Grady,  B.  S.,  of  the  „ 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  in  History,  Cora  Agnes  Ben- 
neson,  LL.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  and  in 
English,  Gertrude  H.  Mason,  B.  A.,  of  the  same  University. 

The  corps  of  instructors  will  continue  as  last  year  with  the  follow- 
ing additions  and  changes,  viz. : 

A  department  of  physics  has  been  established,  and  Charles  A. 
Perkins,  Ph.  D.,  late  Laboratory  Assistant  to  Professor  Rowland,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been  appointed  Associate  in 
Physics  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  department.  A  temporary,  but 
sufficient,  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  built,  and  a  suitable  supply 
of  apparatus  ordered. 

Jeannette  S.  Brown,  B.  A.,  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  has 
resigned,  and  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  been  appointed  to  that  position. 

Effie  A.  Southworth,  B.  S.,  late  fellow  in  the  College  and  for  the 
past  year  assistant  in  the  Biological  Laboratories,  has  received  an 
appointment  under  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  United  States, 
where  her  exact  knowledge  of  the  lower  forms  of  parasitic  life  will 
be  used  in  the  examination  of  the  diseases  of  useful  plants ;  and 
Frederick  S.  Lee,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Physi- 
ology and  Histology,  a  position  for  which  his  studies  in  Europe  and 
America  have  well  nttea  him. 
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Tith  •▼:  tt^r-JZiZLZi  :c  trc'^a."  azii  T*^?al  t-j.I:«zy  aren.:-w  well 

Hi.ilu  *i.:-7  c  •,1a*/ «  ".vt  v_  a^cri*  c-at^  of  the  Dew 
Lk—  if  rr?5»:*ii»y=>  L^iii.r  K*^-.  2>~rj  ^tt=l,  wLss  u  will  be  £:!> 

T"i»*r»r  j*  a  i«r  i?:e^  :*.is  &  ?.*£«  :-f  vrH-TreiArei  scn-ients  will  en- 
-*r  11  zirz  tm.^-^  tTi: .2^  vii:Ti-»-__  :**..=<*  rrs.i.^:es:  especially, 
x  2*  ti  -ei.  u.>*  *»*^j_zr  tit*  b'Tt^tic'*  :f*ic  rr&inaie  instnicti  :«n 

T-u:  :▼;  :a.-L^-  *  ii^t^jlLz*:  :>eL  *c  =l-kl*>=y*  of  :he  Society  of 

TtjtZj'j*    hlsS^-i    ±JLZjZ    Tt!3JlT    i»  I^t  ^»  ?L~-Z  JrAT.  ZS  DOW  appe&rS 

:••  yjLr.  *-  i>**  zss:  ZL.-~-*Zr-  zz±z  i^:*e  f.T  wi . m  these  are  designed 
IT*  *•  t  '»•-■*  i;<r  a  Ttrr  lirziT»^.*LTr  j^s  ?-prrijr<»IIegiat£  educa- 
te 

— /^s.*  f"7'y. — Tn*  aerr!***  :f  cr^^-eccement  week  began 
witi  iLe  fc^:r!a-iLT*ii*r  a.iir*«  :n  ^h-iadi  afternoon,  June  l!Jthr 
by  Premier*.  Trx"  -  •>!.  Tne  «i  V«t« :  -The  Relation  of  Education 
16  B-*:r:*«-~"  wa*  a*  ,v  --*-  Led. 

<^>n  Tn-ri  ikj  itctlxl  lit  B:tard  of  Managers  held  their  regu- 
lar =rncir-  *Jz  Tzlri  lay  evenly  the  Argonaut  Society  gave 
h*  a^r.^al  exl:~-h£:«-  Tne  pr>£Tai^3;e  consisted  of  six  orations 
ani  ii^e  re»:i:*j:_fl :  all  were  g»i  productions  and  were  well  de- 
li TereiL  - 

C  T.Tj^w-^yr-^it  Dsy  was  a  success  in  every  respect ;  there  were 
six  Ders:t*  in  tie  zrii^tirz  ci«  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Ari  was  conferred  -p>n  Eva  Morris.  Fred  M.  Shangle,  William 
S-  Host:e.  *^»d  Mariaia  Jchns^s.  and  the  degree  of  the  Bachelor 
o:  Science  cr<-c  D.  C.  Dye  and  Minnie  Roe?. 

The  Masters'  decree  was  conferred  upon  Stephen  M.  Hadley,  for 
work  done  in  iirnex  ma: hematics,  and  upon  C.  L.  Michener  for 
work  dne  in  1  -nil  :«•:  phy. 

The  Alumni  Assoc:*;:  >n  met  in  regular  business  at  four  P.  M.  They 
gave  their  annual  public  meeting  in  the  evening.  Paul  Hutchin- 
son, of  class  of  "*-3,  gave  the ~  address  on  "  The  Present  Jury 
Svstem." 

Some  change  will  occur  in  the  faculty  next  year.  Professor  C.  E. 
Tebbetts  resigned  the  chair  of  ma: hematics,  and  will  remove  with 
bis  family  to  Pasadena. California.  His  place  will  be  filled  by 
Stephen  M.  Hadley. 

Professor  E.  Haworth  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a 
vear's  studv  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  place  will  be  sup- 
plied by  O."  E.  Reynolds,  a  graduate  from  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 
The  veir  just  closed  has  been  a  prosperous  one  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  bright. 

— Friends9  Academy,  Union  Spring*,  New  York.— The  com- 
mencement held  2Vnh  of  Sixth  month  was  unusually  well 
attended.    The  graduating  class  was  larger  (with  one  exception) 
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than  on  any  similar  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  large 
lecture-room  was  filled  long  before  the  exercises  commenced,  and 
every  available  and  adjoinipg  space  was  soon  occupied  with  inter* 
ested  spectators.  The  theses  of  the  graduates  were  noted  for  terse- 
ness and  condensation  of  thought  and  expression,  evincing  the 
thorough  and  substantial  nature  of  the  instruction  given  at  this 
institution. 

The  indications  for  the  next  term  are  quite  promising,  more  ap- 
plicants having  been  already  received  than  usual.  The  buildings  and 
accommodations,  now  in  good  and  substantial  condition,  are  to  be 
yet  further  improved  during  the  vacation.  ' 

—  Wedtovm  Notes. — At  the  time  of  writing  the  middle  of  the 
summer  session  has  been  reached.  The  work  on  the  girls'  wing  of 
the  new  building  progresses  slowly  on  account  of  the  delay  in  get- 
ting out  the  bluestone  from  the  Meshoppen  quarries.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  six  weeks  have  been  already  lost,  and  that  it  will  not;  oe 
possible  to  have  all  of  the  building  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first 
of  Eleventh  month.  The  alternatives  in  such  case  have  not  beendis- 
cussed.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  it  was  reported  that 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents  had  been  subscribed  toward  the  new 
building,  and  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  would  be  needed 
to  complete  the  grading  and  fixing  of  the  grounds. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  at  the  close  of  the  term,, 
it  is  proposed  to  have  about  three  written  examinations  on  each 
subject  through  the  term.  For  some  of  these  classes  there  will  be 
no  final  examination  over  the  whole  work  of  the  session.  For 
others  there  will  be  final  examinations  more  general  in  character 
than  those  heretofore  given.  These  are  to  test  the  pupils'  knowl- 
edge of  the  lines  of  argument  and  their  comprehension  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  method  will 
lead  to  more  slow  and  thoughtful  reviews,  and  discourage  that 
exhausting  cramming  of  details  and  small  facts  which  has  formerly 
characterized  the  preparation  for  examinations. 

—  Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove,  III. — The  first  annual 
commencement  of  Vermilion  Academy  occurred  Sixth  mo.  17th^ 
An  enthusiastic  audience,  densely  packing  the  large  assembly  room,, 
greeted  the  four  graduates.  The  rendering  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  listened  to  with  close  attention  :  "  Noted  Women,  M. 
Alice  Brown ; "  Garfield,"  S.  Murray  Clark ;  "  An  Aim  in  Life,"  Jane 
D.  Hollingsworth ;  "  Clouds,"  Florence  J.  Elliott. 

Each  subject  was  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  showing  deep 
thought  and  good  mental  discipline. 

The  address  to  the  class  was  delivered  by  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,. 
President  of  Wabash  College.  It  was  replete  with  gems  of  thought 
and  helpful  ideas  specially  adapted  to  those  just  ending  their  school 
days. 
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After  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas  by  the  Principal  the  audi- 
ence was  dismissed.  Something  near  an  hour  was  spent  in  hand* 
shaking  and  social  intercourse  before  they  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

An  interest  in  the  Academy  and  an  enthusiasm  for  education  has 
been  aroused  which  will  not  soon  die.  It  will  doubtless  show  itself 
in  increased  attendance  next  year. 

The  Principal,  Theodore  Reynolds,  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position  for  another  year.  lie  has  recently  had  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Alma  Mater,  Wabash  College,  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

O.  E.  Reynolds,  who  has  rendered  efficient  service  as  Associate 
Principal,  has  accepted  a  call  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  in  the 
faculty  of  Penn  College.  His  many  friends  regret  to  see  him  leave 
this  school  and  vicinity. 

The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  H.  Louisa  Osborn, 
Class  of  '87,  Earlham  College. 

— The  Hebdomadal  Council  at  Oxford,  England,  has  issued  a  stat- 
ute, which  will  come  up  for  consideration  in  Congregation  next 
term,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Honors  School  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, constituting  an  eighth  school  for  the  second  public  or  final 
examination.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  to  be  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  the  Teutonic,  the  Romanic  or  Neo-Latin,  and  the 
Celtic  groups.  Each  candidate  may  offer  as  his  principal  subject 
either  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Irish  and 
Welsh.  The  examination  in  each  language  is  to  include  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  its  history.  The  examination  in  English  is  to  include 
necessarily  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Candidates  offering  English 
or  German  will  be  examined  in  Gothic,  and  those  who  offer  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish  will  be  examined  in  Latin.  The  literature  of 
the  language  is  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  examination.  Written 
composition  is  to  be  a  necessary  part,  and  the  colloquial  use  of  a 
language  an  optional  part  of  the  examination.  The  subject  or  sub- 
jects in  which  the  candidate  obtains  honors  is  to  be  notified  in  the 
class  list ;  and  this  provision,  together  with  another — that  a  candidate 
who  has  obtained  honors  in  any  one  of  the  languages  specified  may 
subsequently  offer  any  other  of  them,  so  long  as  he  is  not  of  more 
than  twenty  terms'  standing — will  constitute,  in  fact,  six  separate, 
though  allied  examinations  in  which  honors  may  be  obtained. 

— An  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  Josiah  W.  Leeds'  little 
book  on  The  Theatre  is  asked  for  to  be  distributed  in  France,  a 
Friend  there  offering  to  help  in  the  translation.  These  will  prob- 
ably be  furnished  for  gratuitous  distribution. 


A  teacher  should  never  be  gloomy  in  the  school-room.  How* 
ever  discouraged  he  may  be,  he  ought  always  to  be  cheerful  in  the 
presence  of  his  pupils. 


R.  J.  ALLEN,  SON  &  CO, 

N08.  309  and  311  Market  Street;  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Pottery,  Qlassware,  and  Lamps 


\    r 


From  all  Countries. 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR  THE 


Faultless  in  Construction  ! 

Simple  in  Management ! 

It  has  a  65-candle  power  to  each  burner,  thus  making  it  the 
coming  Lamp  for  the  Parlor  and  Library. 


"The  largest  assortment  of  Dinner  Sets,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet 
Sets,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia. 


Furniture  <xh*  Curtains 


and  — *^3 a^,  and 

Bedding.         '  ^4^  Upholstery. 

TRYMBY,  HUNT  &  CO., 
1217 — 1221    Market  Street,    -     -     Philadelphia. 

ioseph/^illotTs 
*  steel**  pens.   ' 

TJIEf&VQUIElltlMKII8,  303^04,332,351,170; 

ANDmOTHDISmCS 

SOLD  »r  ALL  DEALERS  iwimii  toWOWLP? 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Sun  Galleries.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea- Water  Bath 

Open  all  the  year.  A.  B.  ROBERTS. 

Sporting  Goods  and  Leading  Gymnasium  Outfits. 


The  Shelburne, 


u  J.  RBAOl 

SradlbrCatalociieftM.  S3  SOUTH  EIGHTH  ST*  PHILADELPHIA 

1 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

Offers  three  regular  courses  of  Study,  of  four  years  each. 

I.  Count  in  Art*  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Id  this  coarse  Latin  is  required  three  years;  Greek  and  Mathematics  two,  though  Modera 
Languages  may  be  partially  substituted  for  Greek.  French  and  German,  Literature, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Sciences  are  embraced  in  the  course.  Partial  election  in 
all  the  courses,  during  the  last  two  years,  admits  of  some  concentration  of  efforts  on  one 
or  more  branches. 

II.  Count  in  General  Science  and  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science. 
Latin  is  required  through  the  Freshman  yean;  Mathematics  through  three  years ;  Greek 
is  not  required  at  all,  but  the  opportunity  is  ottered  of  studying  it.    Particular  attention  is 
given  to  Modern  Languages  and  to  the  Sciences. 
Courses  I  snd  II  are  both  designed  to  give  broad  and  general  culture. 

III.  Course  in  Practical  Science  and  Engineering,  leading  to   the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.    The  time  thus  gained  is  occupied  by  Mathematics, 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  work  with  Engineering  instruments  in  the  field,  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  in  the  draughting  rooms.     Both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
are  systematically  taught. 

For  information,  address, 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Dean, 

Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

QUEEN  &  CO. 


924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


Twenty-eighth  year  begins  Ninth  month  8th,  1886. 


Four  Collegiate  Courses.  Faculty  of  fourteen  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Women  admitted  to  all  courses.  Students  have  access  to  Library  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Extensive  Cabinets;  Laboratory  facilities  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology.  Practical  work  in  Astronomy  and  Surveying. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Moral  influences  excellent.  Terms  reason- 
able. Students  last  year  from  Seventeen  States  and  Territories. 
For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address, 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President 
ALLEN  JAY,  Treasurer. 


LABBERTON'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  containing  141  Maps,  with  text  explanatory,  and  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  the  English  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on  each 
period. *  $2.00. 

LABBERTON'S  OUTLINES  OP  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
present  time.  With  Tables—Chronological,  Genealogical,  and  Literary.  An  attempt  to 
supply,  in  a  concise  and  learnable  form,  a  trustworthy  guide  to  historical  knowledge. 
Fourteenth  edition.    $1.50. 

LABBEBTON'S  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  logically  arranged  and  divided,  the  com- 
panion book  to  Outlines  of  History.    Ninth  edition.    $1.31. 

LABBEBTON'S  HISTORICAL  CHART,  or  History  Taught  by  the  Eye,  showing  at  a  glance 
(by  means  of  color)  the  Rise,  Development,  and  Fall  of  the  principal  Historic  Nations, 
with  interesting  explanatory  text.    4to.    $2.63. 

These  books  arc  designed  to  supply,  to  schools  and  private  families,  a  general  history  of 
moderate  Bize,  free  from  sectarian  and  part?  prejudice,  containing  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  the  best  historians,  tracing  more  particularly  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
bringing  out  prominently  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind — the  truly  classic  authors. 

SELF-CULTURE— Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral.  Being  three  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  to  his  students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Pocket 
edition.     10  cents. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  full  of  sound  sense,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young 
student. 

The  above  are  for  Bale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publisher, 

JOHN  HIGHLANDS, 

S29  TSorth  Ninth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


History. 


SHELDON'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  follows 
the  "  Seminary  Method?  now  rapidly  superseding  every  other, 
and  strongly  advocated  by  our  leading  teachers  of  history.  Tim 
book  is  especially  adapted  to  schools  without  access  to  large 
libraries,  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  work  required.  A  good  number  of 
schools  are  already  using  it,  and,  thus  far,  their  unanimous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the 
following  (just  received)  from  John  S.  Irwin,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. :  **Our  work 
in  Sheldon's  History  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  twe 
of  our  high-school  classes,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  means  of  broaden- 
ing and  strengthening  our  scholars.  The  method  makes  students  of  history,  not  students  of  son* 
author's  ideas  of  history." 

Price  of  History,  J  1. 60.  Price  of  Teachers'  Manual,  80  cents.  The  first  half  of  this  book  a 
bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title,  u  Greek  and  Roman  History."    Price,  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  published  a  WALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  States  for  me  in 
teaching  United  States  history  (Price,  50  cents),  and  small  outlines  of  the  United  States,  North 
America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Price,  2  cents  each,  or 
|i.5oa  hundred. 

HALVS  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  HISTORY  xl  invaluable 
to  teachers.    Price,  $1.30. 

ALLEN'S  HISTOR  Y  TOPICS  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  covers  Ancient,  Modem, 
and  United  States  History,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  best  historical  works.    Price,  25  cents. 


D,  G,  HEATH  k  CO.,  Pnbteta,  Boston,  lew  M,  aid  [fag, 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

Beeommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and  by  leading 
College  President*  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 


Your  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  in  purehat  tng 
the  latest  issue  of  this  work,  you  get 


A  DICTIONARY 


containing  3000  more  words  and  nearly  2000  more  01  ni- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

containing  over  25,000  Titles, 
with  their  pronunciation  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  in- 
formation (recently  added),  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

giving  pronunciation  of  names 
In  various  Styles  of  Binding,  with  and  brlef  facta  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted 

and  without  Patent  Index.  also  various  tables  giving  valuable  information. 


"An  Invaluable  companion  In  every 
School  and  at  every  Fireside." 


ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Govt  Printing  Offlee,  and  with  the  U.  8.  Surer    < 

Court.    It  has  been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Purchases  have  been  made  for 

Schools.     Nearly  all  the  school  books  used  are  based  on  Webster.    Get  the  Beat. 

Published  by  G.  *  C.  MKBBIAM  A  CO.,  Springfield*  Maes*,  U.  8.  A. 


THE    THEATRE. 

An  Essay  uroN  the  Non-Accordancy  op  Stage-Flays  with  the*  Christian  Profit 
sion.    By  Josiah  W.  Leeds.    Philadelphia,  528  Walnut  Street.    Published  for  the  A  nth 
1886.    Pp.  85.    Square  16mo,  paper  covers. 
Price  per  single  copy,  18  cents ;   per  dozen,  $1.75  (postage  paid) ;   fifty  copies,  $6.0 ' 

hundred  copies,  $10.00  (at  purchaser's  expense).    Bound  in  cloth,  40  cents  per  copy  (post*** 

paid). 

LEARNING  FRENCH  IN  FRANCE. 

8amuel  Combe,  of  Lea  Pialoux,  par  Montmeyran,  Drome,  France,  who  has  spent  several  vear= 
Philadelphia  giving  instruction  in  his  native  language,  would  be  pleased  to  nave  a  few    " 


bo-£rdera*    **is  bonie *8  In  the  midst  of  pleasant  scenery,' with  a  fine  ontlook  eastward  toward  the  Jam 
lerms,  835  per  month,  for  board,  instruction  in  French,  and  occasional  use  of  vehicle. 

When  answering  an  advertisement,  please  mention  "THE  STUDENT." 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  Co. 


MONROE'S  Readers  A  Speller: 
MONROE'S  New  Readers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
Business-Standard  Copy-Books 
Business-Stand.  Book-keeping 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
POWELL'S  Language  Series. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
BO  YSE'S  Am.  A  Eng.  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist. 
PARKER'S  Arithmetical  Charts. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


15  Bromfleld  St. 

BOSTON. 


16  Aster  Place, 

HEW  YOBS. 


155  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO. 


HUGHES' 


NEW  WALL  MAPS. 

The  Latest—The  Best. 

Prepared    expressly    for    school  use  and 
adapted  to  any  series  of  Geographies. 


Size  uniformly  54x68  inches,  mounted  on 
strong  cloth,  with  rollers,  colored  and  var- 
nished.   Send  for  list  and  prices. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Educational  Booksellers 
John  A.  Boyle,  Manager. 

15  Broomfield  Street,  Boston. 


THE  NEW  RESORT. 

HOTEL  OCEANIC, 

Barnegat  City,  N.  J. 
J.  J.  COMPORT,  M.  D.,  Proprietor. 


K.  M. 

FaWs 
Pencils 

«SrVe   Otoe**  a,nb  trve  Sfteat 

PENHOLDERS.  RUBBER  ERKSERS 

&tt&  School 

Supplte*    of    ^Hecjita&'b  Quality. 

KLL  STKTION6RS  K6BP  TH6 
FKBgR  COOPS. 

Special  Sa/mpfco  c&nl  to 

ADDRESS 

EDUCHTIONHL  D6PKRTM6NT. 

»b^rhariJ  M*bttf 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 


Have  the  smoothest,  toughest  and  strongest 
leads  of  any  pencil  made.  They  are  in  10 
degrees  of  hardness  and  unequaled  for  uni- 
formity of  grading. 

If  your  Stationer  does  not  keep  them,  men- 
tion The  Student,  and  send  16  cents  for 
Samples  worth  double  the  money.    Address 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

FOULKE  ft  TICHE, 

ATTORMEY8-AT-LAW, 
IS  sad  86  tonus  aatiieu  Block,  8T.  Paul,  Km. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  interarts  of  Eastern 
clients.  Absolutely  safe  loans  on  Real  Estate  Secu- 
rity made  at  good  rates  of  interest  Refer,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  former  Editors  of  The  Student,  and 
to  the  Nat.  American  German  Bank  at  St.  Paul. 
Write  for  Information  as  to  Loans  and  Investments. 
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J.  KENT  WORJHINGTON, 
stuck  «rohert 

No.  1  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 

PSZZJLPSUPHZA. 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney  at  Law,    ■ 


3fiTo-  TOO 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Collections,  Settlements  of  Estates  and  Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 


QBOBGB  M.  JOM1WOK, 

^L.T0703RiTB-Sr  -AJT  Tuj^T^T, 

No.  aa  B.  Market  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Telephone  No.  107. 

Practice  in  coorts  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Phil- . 

adelphia  Counties. 

Branch  Offices  at  WestGroye  and  Kennett 
Square. 

WH,  H7MOON, 

Olenwood  Nurseries,  Horrisville,  Pa. 

Ornamental  Trees,  of  large  and  medium  size, 

for  lawn  and  avenue  planting. 

Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

Landscape  Gardening  a  s|>ecialty. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

QUEEHfrGO.924  GHESlStPwLA. 


Marine  Field^Spy  Glasses 
from  251:  to  $500.00 


fraumrrss 

sa 


8  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DEALERS  IK 

STAIB  BODS,  CUKTAIN  POISES, 
and  FANCY  BRASS  GOODS. 


W.  G.  WHELLER, 

BOOK   BIHtfDEIR-, 

152  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exehange  (Boom  4),  PHILAIU- 

Old  Book!  Rebonnd.   Jobbing  and  Pamphlet 
work  promptly  attended  to . 


^SS-^r 


GEO.  W.  HANCOCK. 

Real  Estate  d  Surveying. 

Bents  Oollect^d. 

717  Walnut  St,  and  40th  and  Lancaster  Am. 
f:h:ii..aj>3ex,t>3eiij 


TtlPUtDCI  Our  New  School  Aids  are  «<1 
I  L.  ALn  t  lid  !  for  conducting  day  schools  in 


good  "ulet  order.  A  set  contains  £SO  large,  pretty 
chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards.  elegaa'Jy 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colon.  and 
mottoes.  Price  per  set.tl  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  SJc 
800  new,  brilliant  designs  chromo  school  reward,  <fc- 

Eloma,  friendship.  Scripture,  wedding,  Ttattns 
irthday,  Christmas,  new  year,  prteet  fine  gift  ear*, 
school  reports,  and  teachers"  supplies.  Large  »A 
samples.  30c.;  half  set,  15c.  Price-list  iree.  All  post 
by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 

FINE  ART  PUB.  CO..  WAR  RES  f  PA. 


FRANKLIN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

321  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  descriptions  of  Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 

OFFICE,    400    CFFE8T1VCJT    STREET. 
INCORPORATED  THIRD  Mo.  22d,  186*. 

3HAOTM  PfiBPSTTTAL.     I     CAPITAL.    -    -    $1,000,000.     I     ASSETS,  $19,172,860.01 

Insvrw  Uvks,  Grants  Annuitis*.  Receives  Money  on  Deposit,  returnable  on  demand,  for  wbka 
Interest  is  allowed,  ami  are  empowered  by  law  to  act  as  ExaccTOfc.  AWnNBTaATOR.  trustee,  otakdiar. 
awh;skk,  tvMMiTTKK.  receiver,  agent,  etc  lbx  the  taithful  performance  of  which  their  capital  aas 

frUrplus  fund  furnishes  ample  «v«riiy.  .  .     *v—«—»^ 

Au  tiu  »t  rvNM  and  in  vestments  are  rept  separate  axd  apart  ftotn  the  assets  of  the  Conipany. 
Owners  ok  Keal  Rotate  *^  mv;ted  to  look  inso  that  branch  of  the  Trust  Department  which  b«thr 
care  of  this  descripiion  of  property.    It  is  presided  over  by  an  officer 'learned  in  the  law  of  »«£"**- 
•econded  by  capable  and  trustworthy  assieiauis.    J>ome  of  them  give  their  undivided  attention  to  its  care 

and  management.  __  

The  inivmw  of  parties  real  .line  abroad  carefully  collected  and  duly  remitted. 
Sami-ki  R  Shipley.  Present,  j        Asa  S.  Wise,  Vice-President  and  Actoary. 

T.  Wutar  Eaow  s,  Yto*>  Prudent  i        Joseph  Asrbrook,  Manager  of  Insurance  DepPt. 

J.  Rorert?  fMixa  Trost  Officer. 
DIBECTOBS. 
Sam!  R.  Shipley,  William  Hacker,  •  FhUiP  9»  <?*»«*•;. 

T\  \M»tar  Brown.  I»r*e:  Moms,  ,  Justus  C.  Straw  bridge, 

Richard  Cadbury,  i  Chaa,  Han&horoe*  James  V.  Watson. 

Henry  Hatuea,  .  Wm.Gummere*  J.  M,  Albertson, 

Rtefcart  Wood.  Frederic  Collins.  Am  &  Wins;. 

e 


SAVING  FUND   SOCIETY 

OF  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  VICINITY, 

Removed  to  tbelr  New  Building, 
4794  MAIN  H1BEET,  CORNMR  SCHOOL 

Art,/,-  Unn».      (9  tO  3  O'clOCk. 

OrtWR  Hours  |  Saturdays  until  8  o'clock. 
INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS. 

Amounts  Beoeived  from  10  Gents  Upward. 

T.  CHARLTON  HENRY,  President. 

ISAAC  C.  JONES,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
ELLI8TON  P.  MORRIS,  Secretary. 

CHARLES  A.  SPIEGEL,  Treasurer 
MANAGERS : 
T.  Charlton  Henry,  Enoch  Taylor, 

Elltston  P.  Morris,  Philip  C.  Garrett, 

Samuel  Morris,  William  G.  Spencer, 

Charles  Spencer,  William  Brockie, 

J.  L.  Erringer,  Isaac  C.  Jones,  Jr. 

James  M.  Aertsen,  Joseph  8.  Harris. 

James  8.  Jones,  William  W.  Justice. 


STERBROOIPS 


STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEM  CO. 

Work..  Camden.  N.  .T.     Slt.TMmftt..  WwTo*. 


/>yMOURNIN(LjX 


HENRItlTAS* 

CASHMERES. 

CRAPES. 


SHAWLS. 


JN^  CHE5TNUT,St ■& 

\      PHILADELPHIA.    *■ 


SAMUEL  F,  MOEBSTOI  4  SOfS. 

PAPER  HANGINGS, 

Wtatow  Stein,  Wtatow  Awalagi, 

902  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHITrADELPHIA. 

Work  done  in  Country  at  City  Hates. 


AMOS  HILLBORN  &  CO., 
Furniture,  Beddiag,  Curtains,  Stc, 

No.  1027  MARKET  STREET, 


u 


WE  MANUFACTURE  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY,  AND  THAT  ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

These  Spices  are  put  up  in  HALF  and  ONE  POUND  TINS,  espe- 
cially for  family  use.    If  your  Storekeeper  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will  supply  you. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

Fourth  and  Baoe  Streets,  PHILADELFHIi. 

McCALLUM,  CREASE  £?  SLOAN, 

Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

FINE    CARPETINGS, 

1012  and  1014  Chestnut  Street, 

FHIIiADELFST  <fc~ 

"MERSHON"  Patent  Shaking  Grate. 

HEATER  AND  RANGE  WORKS. 
Portable  and  Brick  Heaters,  with  the  Celebrated  "  Merebon  "  Patent  Shaking  Grate  Attacked. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  the  highest  and  most  reliable  testimonials,  tarnished  free. 
1203   FILBERT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WINDOW  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Domestic). 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  THICKNESS, 
In  Lots  and  at  Prices  to  suit  Purchasers. 
German  i^oolclnff-GlaM-Platea*      Ornamental  and  Skjr-Uffnt  Glaaa. 
French  Plate  Glass  Depot. 

BENJ.    H.   SHOEMAKER, 

205,  207,  209  &  211  NORTH  FOURTH  8TRBBT,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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wrs0rds 


Acid 


Phosphate. 


For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  etc. 


V 


Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  iron 
with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by 
the  system. 

Universally  recommended  aud  prescribed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only., 


AS  A  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says:  "From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recom- 
mend it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially  in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

FOR  WAKEFULNESS. 

DR.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who 
-was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him." 

IN  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  ^Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good." 

FOR  THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

Dr.  C.  A.  FERNALI),  Boston,  says :  "  I  have  used  it  In  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with 
beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases  where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 


Invigorating,  Strengthening,  Healthful,   Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.        Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

03E-W.A-:RE    OF    IMITAT  IOOsTS. 


Equitable  Mortgage  Company. 



6  per  cent.     FARM  MORTGAGES.     7  per  cent 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  GUARANTEED* 


MY  OUR  LOANS  HAVE  PROVED  SA 


•  it 
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THE  GIRARD  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITY  AND  TRUST 


30BO  Ohc 


ibe. 


CHAS.  A.  DANIEL, 


BELT  i  \CKING,    HOSE. 

GAS  LOTH-    No'  238  MARKET  STR 

ING.  GOSSAMERS.  SI 
DRIES,  ETC. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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